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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


T he Ramakrishna Mission established this Institute of Culture in 1938 
in fulfilment of one of the projects to commemorate the Birth Centenary 
of Sri Ramakrishna (1936). At the same time the Institute was vested with 
the entire rights of The Cultural Heritage of India. This publication is 
thus one of the major responsibilities of the Institute ; it also serves to 
fulfil a primary aim of the Institute, which is to promote the study, inter- 
pretation, and dissemination of the cultural heritage of India. 

The first edition of The Cultural Heritage of India, in three volumes 
and about 2,000 pages in all, the work of one hundred distinguished Indian 
scholars, was published in 1937 by the Sri Ramakrishna Birth Centenary 
Publication Committee as a Birth Centenary memorial. This work pre- 
sented for the first time a panorama of the cultural history of India, and 
it was immediately acclaimed as a remarkable contribution to the cultural 
literature of the world. This edition was sold out within a few years, and 
the work had long been out of print. When considering the question of 
a second edition, it was felt that, instead of reprinting the work in its 
original form, advantage should be taken of the opportunity to enlarge 
the scope of the work, making it more comprehensive, more authoritative, 
and adequately representative of different aspects of Indian thought, and, 
at the same time, thoroughly to revise the old articles to bring them 
up to date. 

According to a new scheme drawn up on this basis, the number of 
volumes has been increased. The plan of arrangement has been improved 
by grouping the topics in such a way that each volume may be fairly 
complete and fulfil the requirements of those interested in any particular 
branch of learning. Each volume will be self-contained, with separate 
pagination, bibliography, and index, and will be introduced by an out- 
standing authority. Since due regard will be paid to historicity and 
critical treatment, it is hoped that this work will provide a useful guide to 
the study of the complex pattern of India’s cultural history. 

In keeping with the ancient Indian tradition of imparting instruction 
to students without remuneration, the distinguished band of scholars, who 
have co-operated so ably in this task, have done their work as a labour of 
love in a spirit of service to scholarship and world understanding. Equally 
essential to the success of the undertaking was the assistance of the Govern- 
ment of India who made a generous grant towards the cost of publication. 
IV— B V 
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Without this dual co-operation, it would have been impossible to set out 
on a venture of this magnitude ; and to the contributors as well as to the 
Government of India the Institute therefore expresses its deepest gratitude. 

In presenting this fourth volume of the second edition of The Cultural 
Heritage of India, following the publication of Volume III in 1953, it is 
perhaps necessary to explain how it happened that these two volumes were 
the first to be published. In the first edition of this work, there were a fairly 
large number of representative articles on philosophy and religion, the two 
subjects which, under the new scheme, have been assigned to Volumes III 
and IV. Thus these two volumes acquired an advantage over the others, 
which required a much greater proportion of fresh material, and it was 
therefore thought expedient to publish them first. 

The onerous task of editing these two volumes was assigned to the 
capable hands of the late Professor Haridas Bhattacharyya, m.a., b.l., p.r.s., 
Darsanasagara, who was formerly Head of the Department of Philosophy at 
the Dacca University, and later Honorary University Professor of Indian 
Philosophy and Religion at the College of Indology, Banaras Hindu 
University. When he passed away in January this year, he had completed 
his editing of the present volume. The Institute is deeply indebted to him 
for the way in which he gave unsparingly of his time arid energy in tackling 
the many difficulties inherent in a work of this nature. Over many years 
he stood as a true friend to the Institute, always willing to serve its cause. 
He is now greatly missed, and the fact that he did not live to see this volume 
in print tinges with sadness the Institute’s pleasure in sending it out into 
the world. The Institute also records its sense of deep sorrow at the passing 
away of Dr. P. C. Bagchi, one of the new contributors to this volume. 

This volume contains forty-five articles, twenty-two of which appeared 
in the first edition of this work. Most of these have been revised by the 
authors themselves for the present edition. 

Help has been received from many sources in the preparation of 
this volume. To Dr. Bhagavan Das, that great savant who has been 
honoured by the President of India with the highest Indian Order of 
Bharataratna as a token of respect in which he is widely held for his 
high ideals, special thanks are due for finding time, in spite of failing health, 
to write the Introduction to this volume. Thanks are also due to 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A., d.lit., for kindly writing the Preface. 
Professor Jnanendra Chandra Datta, m.a., undertook the arduous task of 
preparing the Index, as he had done for Volume III. Mr. J. A. O’Brien, 
Regional Representative of the British Council, Calcutta, carefully went 
through most of the articles from the point of view of language. A few 
articles were seen by Mr. R. Y. Copland, m.a., and Miss A. G. Stock, 
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Professor of English at the University of Calcutta. To all these friends the 
Institute offers sincere thanks for their generous assistance. 

Religion has been the basis of India’s thought and life and the guiding 
principle of her civilization through the ages. She has steadfastly held on 
to this principle against the varied vicissitudes of her history. The freedom 
of the soul has been for her the summiim bonum of life ; and the divinity 
of man and oneness of existence, her eternal message. May India’s spiritual 
wisdom help the world in discovering the spirit which will unite men in 
building a Kingdom of God upon earth! 


October 1956 
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PREFACE 


J UST as water falling from the sky goes to the sea, so the salutations 
offered to the various gods reach Gk)d alone (Akasdt patitam toyarh yathd 
gacchati sdgaram ; sarva-deva-narnaskdrah Kesavam pratigacchati). 

This Sanskrit saying is echoed in most languages in India which still 
carry on the traditions of Hindu culture. It conveys a sentiment that is 
understood and immediately subscribed to by most people in India, and 
certainly by all Hindus ; and it indicates one of the fundamental attitudes 
in Hindu culture — its great sense of understanding and hospitality. This 
basic mentality is very old in India — as old as the Vedas. One of the 
commonplaces in the Indian mental make-up is the sentiment expressed 
in that great passage from the Rg-Veda, ‘Ekarh sad, viprd bahudhd vadanti ’ — 
That which is, is One ; sages describe It in manifold ways. 

After the passage of centuries, the same sentiment was made incarnate, 
so to say, in the person of Sri Ramakrishna, who made this great statement, 
'Jata mat, tata path' — ^There are as many ways as there are points 
of view. 

The present volume of The Cultural Heritage of India, planned by 
the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, is a testimony to this ancient 
sentiment, and the forty-five articles it contains, each by an eminent scholar 
and specialist, bear ample testimony to the great hospitality of the Indian 
mind in encouraging and inviting different points of view and different 
lines of approach to the great quest for the Unknown — in ‘the flight of 
the alone to the Alone’. 

Men are equal on the basis of their common humanity, though no two 
individuals are the same in their intellectual and spiritual framework, as 
much as in their physical complexion. There are some people who are 
intellectually strong, and there are others who are easy to move emotionally. 
And there is a larger group which reacts to impulses and instincts more 
than to anything else. To people of these three main types of outlook, and 
those of other types also, religion, both as an individual experience and 
practice and as a social vehicle carrying the individual members of a 
particular society in their progress in life, must ipso facto present a 
bewildering series of diversities. The scriptural religions like Islam and 
Christianity theoretically insist on dogmas and a uniform and unalterable 
creed. Yet we have in Christianity so many different sects, sometimes with 
notions and ideologies which go counter to one another. And Islam, too, 
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recognizes the seventy-two firqahs or sectarian organizations. Christ is 
quoted to have said, ‘In my Father’s house are many mansions’. Could we 
not legitimately take it to mean that a great latitude was allowed by him 
in the sum total of the faith and behaviour of the elect, all together forming 
the entire body of the faithful who believed in Christ? Similarly, in spite 
of the preachings in Islam of the path of orthodoxy as embodied in a literal 
interpretation of the Word of God, Kalam Ilahi, which is the Qur’an, 
one of the Hadith or traditional sayings as ascribed to the Prophet 
runs like this: ‘Turuqu-lldhi ka-adadi ’ anfdsi-l-makhluqdti’ — The ways of 
God are like unto the breathings of all created beings. There are man y 
people who therefore consider that it would be nothing less than blasphemy 
to assert that the ultimate Reality can be approached only by one path — 
and that path presumably is the one which the person makin g such an 
assertion believes in. 

Those who realize the miserably insignificant character of the human 
individual in face of the great Infinity, and, at the same time, are conscious 
of the majesty of man as a reflection of the Divinity that is behind life, can 
only have a great and joyful sympathy with the idea that all creatures should 
be permitted to foUow their own lines of approach in this matter, provided 
they do not transgress the rights of others. They would be able to accept 
the position as the most natural that, like a diamond of great price, the 
ultimate Truth presents itself to us through various facets, and the human 
being cannot ordinarily conceive of more than the facet that is presented 
to him. That facet alone is, for a particular individual, the only true 
experience, the only thing that matters for him. There, he and his God 
are alone. As the great Indian musical composer and singer of the 
sixteenth century, Tanasena, the court-musician of Emperor Akbar, 
expressed in one of his devotional songs, ‘Bahu-ballaha, Tdnasena-kau eka- 
ballaha’ — Thou art beloved of many ; but so far as Tanasena is concerned. 
Thou art the beloved one of only one (i.e. himself alone). That is the 
Hindu attitude towards the various facets through which Truth presents 
itself to the human mind in all climes and ages. 

To the Hindu mind. Truth presents itself in diverse ways, the validity 
of each of which is always admitted ; and similarly Truth presents itself 
also to the Christian mind and the Islamic mind, the Confucian snd the 
Taoist mind,' and the mind of the Buddhist, through their various sects 
and spools. And these facets, so to say, have been stated and formulated 
in philosophical systems and forms of practical religion. 

The philosophical aspects of the theories and practices, which the 
Hindu mind created for itself, have been discussed in another volume 
(Volume III). And the sects and cults that originated 'in India and are 
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actually present (including also certain other ones from foreign lands which 
found a hospitable reception on the soil of India), and to which the people 
of India have, according to their temperaments, hereditary environment, 
or developed predilections, dedicated themselves, form the characteristic 
expression of religion in India. The heritage of India for the average man 
basically or largely finds a fulfilment in these sects and cults. As such, 
a study of these cannot be neglected : they are of vital importance, as being 
a crystallized expression of the Indian spirit working through the centuries. 
Perhaps the word ‘crystallized’ should not be used, for crystallization takes 
place only when there is absence of dynamic life, when a system becomes 
dead. No Hindu or Indian cult or sect is absolutely dead and at a stand- 
still, as if it had no life. Newer and newer developments are taking place 
every day-. In this development, we have to note, foreign influences and 
inspirations have also been playing a part. But that is a different matter. 

The present volume gives a sketch of the more important sects which 
one finds as living religions, or which are the diverse expressions of a living 
Religion in India. The paths with their connected ideologies and practices 
are sometimes very simple, and sometimes very complicated. But that is 
of no consequence. In the sphere of taste and mental structure, there 
is no dispute, ‘Ruclndrh vaicitrydd rju-kutila-ndnd-patha-jusdm ; nrndm eko 
gamyas tvam asi payasdm artiava iva’ — Owing to their diversity in taste, 
people prefer different ways, straight or crooked ; but Thou art the only 
goal for man, just as the sea is the goal of all waters. 

This basic tendency of India towards understanding and accommo- 
dation is the result of a great synthesis in the evolution of the Indian man. 
The Indian man of the present day (excepting for some extreme types which 
have remained on the fringes, like the Kashmiri Brahmanas and Kol or 
Munda or Mongoloid tribesmen) represents a racial mixture of at least four 
types of humanity. Each of these four types had its own physical form or 
forms, its own language, and its own culture and mentality associated with 
that language. But from very early times, there has taken place a mis- 
cegenation on the soil of India on a scale which seems to be unparalleled 
anywhere else in the world. The white Aryans, the brown or copper- 
coloured Dravidians, the dark-skinned Nisadas or Austrics, and the yellow 
Kiratas or Mongoloids — all these races mixed with each other through what 
are known in Sanskrit literature as anuloma (high-caste man, low-caste wife) 
and pratiloma (low-caste man, high-caste wife) marriages, and as a result, 
as the late Dr. F. W. Thomas had observed, a common type of Indian man 
was evolved towards the end of the Vedic period. These originally diverse 
racial and linguistic worlds also approached and met one another — including 
cults and ideas about life and death and being. 
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Indian tradition acknowledges two main strands in Indian religion — 
the Vedic or the Nigama and the Tantric-Pauranic or the Agama. There 
has been interaction between these two. The Vedic tradition is mainly 
the Aryan tradition, and the Agama tradition is basically the pre-Aryan 
tradition. But there has been a final blend o£ these two sets of ideologies, 
which differed in their original forms, in some very deep or fundamental 
points. We are not, however, concerned with that, as it was pre-historic. 
What is remarkable is the attitude of the Hindu thinkers through the 
centuries, after the Vedic period, in trying to fit in these two systems 
together. And the result has been something which is unique in the world, 
and it fills us with admiration for the comprehensive spirit which was dis- 
played in making a new fabric out of the warp and weft of the diverse 
sects and ideas. The fabric is the fabric of Hinduism, in all its wonderful 
variety. 

An account of the various sects and cults as they are still living in 
India, and as they have been described in this volume, will show the 
remarkable variety of the religious quest in India, each of them following 
its own line of argument, and its own special view-point. It is not neces- 
sary to recapitulate them. A glance through the list of contents of the present 
volume would be quite enough. These sects or religions, of course, form 
the path par excellence for those who believe in them or follow them. 

India has not disdained to enrich herself with the ideologies of other 
cults and sects from outside. Old Iranians and Greeks and Scythian and 
other peoples of Central Asia came to India in the past. The relationship 
between India and China through the centuries did' not mean a one-way 
traffic only. India gave many things to China, but we are now becoming 
more and more conscious of the fact that India also took a number of 
things from the great civilization of China. So, too, the world of the rude 
or primitive Hunas and Turks had something to give to India. India 
welcomed to her shores the early Christians who came from Syria. It would 
not be a matter of surprise if the early Christians — and also the Jews, who 
came equally early — ^were enabled to give certain new things to the religious 
thought of India. The Zoroastrian Iranians, after the conquest of their 
country by the Muslim Arabs, also came to India and became a part of the 
Indian body politic. So, too, in the case of Islam, which has influenced 
India profoundly during the long centuries of its contact with the country, 
from the beginning of the eighth century a.d., and, may be, even earlier. 
The more we would study the matter closely, the greater would appear 
to be the points of contact between Indian religion and Sufistic Islam. 
Sufism was deeply influenced by the Vedanta in its formative period, but, 
as a system, with its philosophy, its monastic organization, and its devo- 
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tional exercises through singing and dancing, it also impressed Indian 
religious life in late mediaeval times. It must be said, however, that 
whatever India took from other outside faiths, it completely assimilated 
it to itself. So all these different melodies have brought in a great harmony 
in India, and that harmony can be felt only by men and women who have 
a corresponding harmony in their own souls. Otherwise, with a narrow 
outlook within, what really is a symphony would appear to be a disordered 
jangle or discordant noises. 

The variety of the religious cults within Hinduism, each of which offers 
its allegiance to the Vedas and the Upanisads as the fons et origo of Indian 
religion and religious experience, is quite bewildering. And yet, through 
these, we find a most wonderful display of the oneness of the human spirit. 

It was an Indian scholar, Madhavacarya, who many centuries ago 
wrote his very valuable treatise in Sanskrit, Sarva-darsana-sangraha, on the 
various systems of philosophy he found in India. In the middle of the 
nineteenth century, Horace Hayman Wilson wrote his valuable monograph 
on the various religious cults of India, a work which still has its unique 
value. On the basis of this work, but with some additions of his own, 
Akshay Kumar Dutta, during the third quarter of the nineteenth century, 
compiled in Bengali an equally valuable work on the same subject, the 
Bhdratavarsiya Updsaka-sampraddya. And in the present volume, we have 
now a formal and authoritative presentation of the subject. This volume 
particularly displays before us, as it were, the various petals that go to make 
the lotus as a single flower. Hinduism in its various ramifications derived 
from a common stock is an exceedingly interesting and instructive subject 
to pursue. It is not at all a single religion with a creed to which every- 
body must subscribe. It is rather a federation of different kinds of 
approach to the Reality that is behind life. That is the unique character 
of Hinduism, and that character is unfolded in the pages that follow. 

The preface to this volume was to have been written, in the usual 
course; by its able editor. Professor Haridas Bhattacharyya. But it is a 
matter for great sorrow that he passed away before the completion of the 
volume, and the task of writing this preface has devolved upon me, which 
I have tried to fulfil in my own humble way. 


SuNiTi Kumar Chatterji 

Calcutta 
October 1956 
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INTRODUCTION 

i 

RELIGION. THE PIVOT OF INDIAN LIFE 
^TjTNDIA is not only the Italy of Asia ; it is not only the land of romance, 
A of art and beauty. It is in religion earth’s central shrine. India is 
religion.* 

The above remarks of Cramb are amply borne out if we take into 
consideration the religious history of this vast sub-continent. The discovery 
of the Indus valley civilization pushed back the cultural history of India 
beyond the Vedic age, and this culture included not only material civiliza- 
tion, but also spiritual achievements. Since then more light has been thrown 
on what is called the prehistoric civilization of this ancient land. This 
testifies not only to the antiquity of Indian culture, but also to the conti- 
nuity of its spiritual progress. Nowhere else in the world has religion 
been made the object of such vast experimentation as in India. This 
great land has grappled at all times with ultimate problems, and this search 
after truth has been undertaken not by one race or one area, but by the 
whole population spread over the entire land. Looking geographically at 
India, we find that every where from Kashmir to Ranya-Kumari (Cape 
Comorin), and from Gandhara to Kamarupa (Assam), there have been 
strenuous endeavours to discover truth. One significant feature of this 
phenomenon is that at no stage was theology dissociated from philosophy. 
If the Vedic seers sent up hymns and laudations to their gods, they specu- 
lated at the same time upon their ultimate nature and came to the con- 
clusion that, at bottom, they were all manifestations of one primal Being. 

1 The religious urge was materially afifected. by the rise of Jainism and 
Buddhism ; but even these were obliged, in the course of their philosoph- 
ical speculation, to raise theological issues and, later on, establish some form 
of religious cult." In the protest against the Vedic cult of sacrifice, which 
involved ceremonial cruelty, they were joined not only by Brahmanical 
thinkers who put allegorical interpretations on Vedic rituals, but also by 
those of a more metaphysical bent of mind to whom the world owes the 
magnificent mystic monism of the Upanisads. The gods remained, but 
only in a subordinate and colourless form, and, towering above them all, 
came Brahman, mostly regarded as the impersonal Absolute, though some- 
times viewed with personal attributes. Although thereafter there came a 
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coiinter-reformation, it nevertheless became obvious that the Vedic age 
had irrevocably passed away and that there was a definite shift towards 
monotheism in intimate association with the theory of Brahman. Strict 
monotheism was yet to come ; there was, however, ushered in a monolatry 
which amounted almost to monotheism. We need not enter into the 
disputes of the philosophical schools Or the conflicts of the religious sects, 
but we are interested in the epics and the Puranas as valuable human 
documents testifying to the groping of the human mind for a stable founda- 
tion of religious faith and social morality. When, at a later time, acquaint- 
ance and Hash with foreign monotheistic creeds necessitated a reforma- 
tion of her religious beliefs and practices, India was able to find, within 
her rich spiritual heritage all the materials she needed for reorienting her 
religious life and establishing a more equitable social order. 

contribution of different parts of INDIA TO ITS 
RELIGIOUS life 

We have already mentioned that no particular part of the country 
can claim monopoly in spiritual speculation. Where theologians turn meta- 
physicians and, conversely, metaphysics culminates in theology, doctrines 
propounded tend to have both a metaphysical and a theological bearing. 
Thus to Kashmir we owe the Trika philosophy in association with Saivism. 
The Punjab (including the outermost north-western areas, of which 
Afghanistan once formed a part) gave us the hymns of the Vedas, as also 
the magnificent Gandhara school of sculpture in Buddhism. The heart 
of Aryavarta gave us the ritualistic literature, the earlier Upanisads, the 
epics, and some of the older Puranas. Mithila is famous for the spiritual 
fellowship of Janaka and Yajnavalkya. To Magadha, we owe the inspiring 
messages of Mahavira and Buddha. Bengal has given us the Caitanya 
movement as also the later Tantras. Assam has similarly given us the pure 
Vaisnavism of Sankara Deva and, in earlier times, the magico-religious cults 
of the Tantrikas; The mediaeval Siddhas, whose cult-descendants are the 
Kanphata Yogis or the followers of Matsyendra Natha and Goraksa Natha, 
probably came from eastern regions. To Nepal, we' owe the synthesis of) 
Brahmanical and Buddhist religions, and the schools of painters and 
braziers, who, with the Tibetans; have given form and shape to the 
multitudinous gods and goddesses of the Mahayana pantheon. Orissa is 
justly celebrated for its magnificent Bauddha, Sakta, Vaisnava, and Saura 
monuments, as also for its philosophical works supporting the theism of the 
Caitanya. school, and for the continuance of the Buddhist tradition in a veiled 
manner in religious and social practices. Orissa may also probably claim the 
distinction. of having .provided the Samba Puraria in honour of Surya. 
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When we reach the Dravidian area, we enter a region that has given 
India not only the foremost commentaries on the Brahma-Sutra, which 
provide a philosophical basis of religious belief, but also the most lyrical 
of religious singers, both Vaisnava and 6aiva, whose devotional outpourings 
have been justly praised. The Vaisnava Alvars and the ^aiva Nayanars and 
the numerous writers of Samhitas and Agamas brought religion to the heart 
of all, and, ultimately, orthodoxy itself was forced to recognize the ver- 
nacular hymns also as acceptable offerings to the deity. Mostly free from 
fear of iconoclasm and far away from the seat of alien political authority, 
the religious South turned the whole country into a vast cathedral-city with 
gorgeous temples and spectacular rites, and the year into a round of festivals 
and pilgrimages. The Smartas toned down the sectarian bitterness which 
Pancaratra and Agamic conflict tended to produce. In the Karnataka 
country was evolved the Lihgayata cult which, in alliance with the Jainism 
of the South, attacked many items of the orthodox Brahmanic creed and 
custom. The saints of Karnataka vie with the Tamil Saiva and Vaisnava 
lyricists in their rapturous devotion to God. Maharastra has given us the 
galaxy of saints, Tukarama, Namadeva, and others, whose abhangas 
(devotional verses) have illuminated innumerable souls with their mystic 
light. Like the mediaeval mystics of North India — Kabir, Dadu, Ravidasa, 
Nanak, Mirabai, Tulasidasa, and others — ^and the Tamil saints of Vaistiavism 
and Saivism, they have proved that when the barrier of the sacred Sanskrit 
language is removed, religion overflows all boundaries of caste and conven- 
tion, and establishes a new hierarchy in the spiritual field enriched by the 
waters of living faith. Gujarat and Kathiawad may claim the distinction 
of having given us the early Bhagavatism, the redaction of the Svetambara 
Jaina canon, and the consolidation of the solar cult, while to the south, in 
the Karnataka and other areas, the Digambara Jaina literature was consoli- 
dated and extended. Who can forget the kingly patronage that was so 
lavishly bestow’-ed by different dynasties and individual rulers to further 
the cause of this or that religion, all through the centuries, in different parts 
of the country, especially beyond the Vindhyas? Nor must we forget that 
Dayananda Saraswati, the founder of the Arya Samaj, hailed from Gujarat, 
though his greatest following was in the Punjab, where, like the Sikhs, the 
Arya Samaj ists so liberalized Hinduism that the challenge of Islam was 
effectively met in that area. Sind has given us the great Sufi thinkers of 
India. 

It is only in recent years that we are coming to realize the value, from 
the cultural standpoint, of regions- like Rajasthan, Vindhya Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh, Hyderabad, the tribal areas of Assam, and the southern 
part of Bihar. Here we have remnants not only of archaic religious beliefs 
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among the Kolarians, who predated the Dravidians, but also o£ the pre- 
historic peoples of the different Stone ages, whose religious life we are 
p ain fully reconstructing with fragments of cult-objects. The Austric 
culture, that extends up to Nasik in the west and covers a wide area, 
including Nepal and the hills of Assam, is of a piece with the Pacific 
culture ; but it is now changing almost beyond recognition with elements 
drawn from Aryan and Dravidian civilizations. In Rajasthan we are now 
discovering sites belonging to the Mohenjo-daro and Harappa civilization. 
Thus, even these dark areas were at one time illuminated by religious 
traditions with hoary antiquities of their own. We can therefore justifiably 
repeat the assertion that ‘India is religion’. We do not exclude from this 
description Ceylon which has given us the Pali Tripitaka and other 
Buddhist religious literature and also imperishable Buddhist religious 
monuments. 


COMMINGLING OF DIFFERENT CULTURES 

In the evolution of this nation-wide and country-wide religious life, . 
the contributions of different racial elements have so commingled that 
today it is difficult to separate them. The Indus valley, the Aryan, the 
Dravidian, the Austric, the Scythian, the Greek, the Huna, the Iranian, 
the Mdngolian, and even the Semitic (Islamic and Christian) races have all 
joined their currents of religious thought to build up this mighty stream of 
Indian culture. Nowhere else in the world have so many races and 
cultures met and coalesced, in the course of time, as in India. Her tolera- 
tion prompted her to give shelter to all faiths, and her catholicity of olden 
days enabled her to absorb foreign elements with ease and export her own 
•culture to the countries round about. Latterly, she kept the foreigners 
out by stiffening the caste rules, and shut herself in by discontinuing reli- 
gious missions to foreign lands. The first restriction is being slowly removed 
now, but the second task of re-establishing cultural contacts abroad has 
yet to assume greater vigour. 

The bulk of the now very small but highly intellectual, wealthy, enter- 
prising, charitable Parsi population of the world, following Zoroaster, has 
had its home in the western part of this country for over ten centuries. There 
is an ancient colony of Jews in Cochin. Tradition says that St. Thomas, 
one of Christ’s twelve Apostles, came and planted the seed of Christianity 
in South India shortly after the passing away of Jesus. Hindus, Jains, and 
Sikhs, barring a comparatively small number of emigrants scattered in 
British possessions, have no other home than India, which is the motherland 
of some hundred million Muslims also (including those of Pakistan). And 
it is well known that it is the birth-place of Buddhism and contains all the 
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first and earliest sacred places of that religion, to which pilgrims have been 
coming year after year from all the Asian countries where Buddhism has 
spread. Lao-tzism, Confucianism, and Shinto practically all merged into 
an amalgam with Buddhism in China and Japan. 

Thus we see that all living religions are gathered in and around India. 
Her geographical position has enabled her to establish contact of various 
kinds with both eastern and western Asia, to receive from, as well as to send 
to, other countries spiritual gifts, and thereby, to deepen and widen her own 
culture. 


UNITY OF INDIA THROUGH PLACES OF PILGRIMAGE 
There can be little wonder that India became religious not only in the 
composition and- compilation of sacred texts and the rise of sects all over the 
country, but also in being equipped with visible symbols of religious value. 
From Kashmir to Kanya-Kumari, the whole country became studded with 
sacred streams, famous places of pilgrimage, magnificent temples, and 
centres of big seasonal religious gatherings. Some like Prayaga (Allahabad), 
Ka^i (Banaras), and Kanci (Kancheepuram) are still sacred to both orthodox 
and heterodox sects ; some like Haridvara (Hardwar) and Rajagrha (Rajgir) 
are patronized by more than one sect ; there are others like Puri, Ayodhya, 
Mathum (with Vrndavana), Ujjayini (Ujjain), Srirahga, Tirupati, 
Pandharapura, Dvaraka, Nasika, Kamakhya (near Gauhati), Buddha 
Gaya, Saraimtha, Pavapuri, and Navadvipa that are patronized generally 
by a single religious community. At the four cardinal points stand the four 
dhdmans — Badarika^rama, Puri, Ramesvara, and Dvaraka, and in or near 
them the four seats of Sankamcaiy'^a, which every pious Hindu aspires to 
visit once in his life. The religious unity of India was achieved by elimi- 
nating all geographical distinctions and distributing places of pilgrimage all 
over the country. 

Thus a ;§akta has his fifty-one places of pilgrimage strewn all over 
from Hinglaj (in Baluchistan) to Kamakhya and from Kashmir to Ceylon. 
Similarly, a Saiva has his Mount Kailasa and temple of Paiupatinatha 
beyond Indian boundaries, and, within them, those of Amaranatha and 
Kedaranatha in the north, Ramelvara in the south, Somanatha in the west, 
and Bhuvanesvara and Candranatha in the east. The Vaisnava, too, can 
point to the seats of Badarinatha in the north, Padmanabhasvamin at 
Trivandrum in the south, Puri in the east, and Dvaraka in the west. 

ROYAL PATRONAGE TO RELIGION AND TEMPLES 
India was fortunate in that her kings were also the patrons of religion 
in more senses than one, though the religious headship really belonged to 
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the Brahmanas. Kings not only encouraged scholars and religious writers 
to compose noble literature, but also summoned councils to settle religious 
disputes and fix the canon, and sometimes took part in religious discussions 
themselves. In the Upanisads, they even appear as teachers o£ the highest 
wisdom, Brahmavidya, and Brahmanas, too, approached them for spiritual 
enlightenment. They settled scholars on lands donated by themselves. The 
many copperplate grants bearing the royal insignia, often a religious symbol, 
found all over the country, testify to their religious zeal and charitable 
disposition. Religious brotherhoods received liberal gifts from their hands. 
They struck coins with divine effigies and took pride in calling themselves 
the followers of this or that mighty god, or of this or that founder of faith. 
They built magnificent temples to house divine images, and endowed them 
with suitable land grants for the maintenance and provision of scriptural 
instruction. In ancient times, the toleration of some kings showed itself 
in active charity to faiths other than their own. Kings like Asoka and Harsa 
even went beyond this ; they had sincere faith in, and respect for, other 
religious creeds. , 

Buddhism spread far and wide under the patronage of A4oka ; Brah- 
manism throve under the Imperial Guptas, the Calukyas of the Deccan, 
and the Colas of South India ; and Jainism had the powerful princely 
support of the Calukyas of Gujarat and the Rastrakutas of Malkhed. Ruling 
dynasties like the Palas of Bengal and the Karas of Orissa, who supported 
Buddhism ; the Western Gangas of Mysore, who patronized Jainism ; the 
Senas of Bengal, the Eastern Gangas of Orissa, and the Hoysalas in South 
India, who patronized the Brahmanical faith ; and rulers like Sa^ahka of 
Bengal, who upheld Saivism ; Harsa, who promoted Buddhism ; and Bijjala 
Kalacurya of Kalyana and Kumarapala Calukya of Anhilvada, who supported 
Jainism — ^these can be instanced at random as powerful patrons of different 
religions. The fortunes of faiths often swayed with the faith of the ruling 
prince, as for example, under the Kusanas, and evidence can be adduced 
to show that in South India places of religious worship changed hands 
between the Saivas and the Jains more than once, according to the religion 
of the reigning monarch. 

Religion as a culture survives in the hearts of men ; but religion as a 
temple cult depends upon patronage. The rise and fall of many religions 
have depended in India, as elsewhere, to a great extent on princely patron- 
age. In the heart of the country, both in North and South India, every 
sect can point with pride to the numerous caves and temples, images and 
statues, of unsurpassed splendour in religious architecture and sculpture, 
that bear testimony to the popular devotion to the gods, and to social and 
State support of religious institutions. There are huge and rich temples in 
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South India, wonderful specimens of titanic architecture, each one of which 
can house and run a whole university of thousands of students. When this 
royal patronage was lacking or withdrawn, the temples fell into disrepair, 
and were often abandoned, and the stream of visitors and pilgrims flowed 
in other channels. Further complications arose when Islamic iconoclasm 
smashed images and desecrated temples, for then these ceased to be objects 
of religious worship altogether. 

In the heyday of their glory, the income of temples went mainly to the 
benefit of the people at large by way of the promotion of education and help 
to the needy. Later, such ideals gradually receded into the background, 
particularly where the right of worship descended by the law of lineal succes- 
sion, and it became a private property of certain specified families, not always 
composed of religious men or moral exemplars. 

It is only in the South that, in recent times, the first successful attempt 
has been made to tackle the problem of properly utilizing temple funds and 
to bring the temples under some sort of State control. Under the auspices 
of one such religious centre a university has now been started. But the 
experiment is bound to be repeated on a wide scale, owing to a general intel- 
lectual awakening among the masses, caused as much by the spread of 
literacy as by the growth of political and social consciousness. 

DIFFICULTIES OF THE SANSKRIT LANGUAGE 

In reviewing this phenomenon of religious growth in India, we are not 
passing any judgement on the spiritual value of each and every one of the 
religious movements, institutions, and practices. Everything is not ideal or 
idyllic in this picture. For one thing, the lesson was lost that language is 
the spontaneous expression of thought and emotion, and that therefore 
mantras in an archaic tongue may acquire a mystic value, but are unintelli- 
gible to most of those who utter them. A belief in the -magical efficacy of 
Vedic mantras, which became an article of faith with the Brahmana litera- 
ture and the Purva-Mimariisa philosophy, was inevitable under such 
circumstances. In this the Aryan of India erred indeed in the goodly 
company of the Zoroastrian, the Roman Catholic, and the Mohammedan, all 
of whom repeat prayers in Zend, Latin, and Arabic, respectively, without 
often understanding their meaning. The one purpose that this retention 
of old language really served was the saving of the Vedas from oblivion at a 
time when the human mind was the only tablet on which the Sruti was 
written. 

Classical Sanskrit replaced the Vedic language for all purposes in later 
times, even in the composition of books on law and religion ; and the 
Pauranika pujas, which supplemented the Vedic invocations {sandhyavan- 
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dana) and sacrifices (yajna), were conducted in classical Sanskrit. But when 
this Sanskrit itself became unintelligible to the masses (if it ever was com- 
pletely understood by them), a similar indulgence was not shown to the 
provincial languages as vehicles of religious expression except in heterodox 
systems like Jainism and Buddhism in earlier times (and they too latterly 
developed a tendency to lapse back into Sanskrit) and in popular religious 
movements of later times like Vaisnavism, ^aivism, Sikhism, etc. The 
mystic syllables and formulae of the esoteric Tantras, when divorced from 
their philosophical and religious setting, are a logical corollary of the faith 
in the force of the unintelligible spoken word, to which not only Brah- 
manism, but also Jainism and Buddhism succumbed. 

DRAWBACKS OF THE CASTE SYSTEM 

The rise of a sacerdotal caste, specializing in the performance of 
religious rights, has not been an unmixed blessing eitherj Among the 
Jews and the Zoroastrians also there was a priestly class, but in India 
the system attained a rigidity unknown elsewhere. Though originally all 
the three higher castes, Brahmana, Ksatriya, and Vai^ya, were regarded as 
twice-born (dvija) and had the right of access to the Vedas, in the course of 
time, the Brahmanas monopolized this function in such a way that not 
only were the other two castes ousted from the performance of Vedic rites, 
but their attempt to regain their lost position, e.g. by Vi^vamitra, was 
resented by the Brahmanas. On the other hand, caste not only assumed a 
rigid form, but conferred spiritual dignity on some unworthy shoulders. 
One born of Brahmana parents could claim privileges and pre-eminence 
irrespective of his possessing the necessary spiritual qualification for 
Brahmanahood. The iSudras were excluded altogether not only from the 
religious field as ministrants, except for some insignificant functions’i but 
also from the study of some philosophical disciplines which required, as 
a preliminary qualification, the study of the Vedas, which they were not 
entitled to undertake. Mixing of blood, however, could not be prevented 
altogether ; but the caste of children born of miscegenation or inter-caste 
union was higher or lower according as the mother belonged to a lower 
or higher caste than that of the father, all marriages of men above their 
caste being disfavoured and discouraged and heavily laden with disabili- 
ties. Under this ban fell the Candalas, born of gudra father and Brahmana 
mother, who became an untouchable class. 

The mediaeval mystics of India, who inveighed against caste and reli- 
gious custom alike, had ample justification for their bitter attack on the 
religious practices of the day ; and their contribution towards a purer 
conception of the deity and a better social organization cannot be over- 
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estimated. A living faith was brought to the door of the meanest by preach- 
ers who often came from the submerged classes of Hindu society, and 
that in the very citadel of orthodoxy, namely, Aryavarta, so highly extolled 
in the Manu Samhita. Islam brought not only a levelling, but also a leaven- 
ing influence to India, with its uncompromising monotheism and social 
equality of all adherents of the faith. Brahmanism had to put its house 
in order against the danger of Islam, and some sects like Sikhism owe 
their inspiration as much to Islamic as to Hindu sources. 

Orthodoxy, however, reacted characteristically to this new menace by 
tightening social control in its various later Smrtis (as, for example, of 
Raghunandana in Bengal). But it began to multiply new religious vows 
(vratas), so much so that the whole year was turned into a round of rites 
and festivals. This served to make the common people more superstitious 
and yet, at the same time, more religious in a way. The one solid good that 
was achieved, however, was that popular methods of religious instruction 
were evolved, the contents of the learned books brought to the knowledge 
of the masses at large, and certain high ideals of virtue which constitute 
the priceless heritage of India, like the dutifulness of Rama, the chastity 
of Sita and Savitri, the brotherly love of the Ramayana and the Maha- 
b Mr at a heroes, the religious devotion of Dhruva and Prahlada, the truthful- 
ness of Yudhisthira, the charity of Sibi, Karna, and Hariscandra, and the 
achievement of Visvamitra in re-establishing the principle of social emi- 
nence according to personal qualification, were held up before the public 
for admiration and emulation. No wonder that the MaMbharata should 
come to be regarded as the fifth Veda, open to all alike, the Puranas to be 
religiously recited, and in the South the popular devotional literature 
should come to be known as the Tamil Veda. 

SOME RELIEVING BASIC FEATURES 

In tracing the evolution of religion in India, we are constantly 
reminded of certain basic features of surpassing interest. In this land of 
religion, a prophet never lacked an appreciative audience, nor freedom 
to express his views. The parivrajakas (itinerant religious teachers) in 
Buddha’s time often belonged to non-Brahmanic castes, and in mediaeval 
times the reformers who followed Ramananda came from some of the 
lowest classes of society and even from outside the fold of Hinduism ; 
nevertheless, neither the one nor the other class of teachers failed to get 
a respectful hearing, though the message preached was often radically 
opposed to the accepted code of orthodoxy and cut at the root of 
Biahmanical supremacy. Again, being an ethnological rather than a 
prophetic faith, the religion of the masses was never stereotyped, and 
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this gave to the adherents of the faith a latitude in picking and choosing 
materials suited to individual temperaments. The man of faith, the man 
of action, and the man of knowledge and meditation could each find in 
the capacious religion of his forefathers something to justify his own 
method of spiritual practice. 

When even the Vedas were regarded as apauruseya (superhuman), 
conformity to religious prescription did not imply blind obedience to the 
command of a personal deity, but connoted the aligning of conduct to the 
rules of order {rtd) and truth (satya), which, in a magnificent hymn (R. V., 
X. 190) of Rsi Aghamarsana (lit. sin-destroying), are called the first 
products of divine fervour (tapas). It was on the supremacy of the moral 
order that the later concept of Karma could be easily superimposed by 
Jainism and Buddhism. Not having to subscribe to what Dr. Radha- 
krishnan has described as a statutory method of salvation, it was open to 
religious men to speculate freely upon the problems of faith and conduct, 
and to propound diverse theories of faith versus works, devotion versus 
intellection, absolutism versus theism, and activity versus passivity, which 
are still the wonder of other creeds. But difference did not breed 
rancour, and hence religious animosity very seldom reached the stage of 
persecuting intolerance. It is orthodoxy, and not reformation, that was 
mostly on the defensive all through the centuries, as the evolution of the 
legal literature (Dharma-^stra) shows. Conciliation, concession, and 
compromise are the weapons with which orthodoxy fought daring innova- 
tions in thought. When in the sub-Vedic era there was a large absorp- 
tion of non-Aryan elements, the system of imageless worship (yajna) was 
supplemented by the system of puja (worship) to a concrete religious 
symbol ; Vedic Sanskrit did not remain the sole medium of communion 
or communication with the deity ; and the claims of non-Brahmanas to 
the possession of supreme knowledge were admitted. 

It is a matter of question whether all such developments were 
ultimately to the best interest of communal spirituality. The painfully 
achieved gain of the Upanisadic height of spirituality was lost to the 
popular demand for crude faith and comfortable virtue, and was replaced 
by the resurgence of rank polytheism, or else by bickerings over the name 
of the one supreme God. For over a dozen centuries, popular ideas about 
religion were widely held, and the eternal, universal, rational religion 
was deflected from the worshipful contemplation of the supreme universal 
Self, embracing and including all individual selves, to the worship of 
innumerable trees, animals, and idols ; and that wonderful scheme of a 
universal society, based on the four varnas (vocational classes) anH four 
airamas (stages of life), was shifted from its true, scientific, and psychological 
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basis in the congenital vocational temperament and aptitude to the 
dubious but socially convenient one of rigid heredity. 

II 

THE VARNASRAMA-DHARMA 

The wonderful scheme of varnSsrama-dharma is propounded in 
Manu Smrti, the oldest Indian law-book, whose injunctions are still 
followed by the Hindus, though in a very distorted form. The first 
glimpses of the varna scheme we already get in Rg-Vedic Purusa-sukta, 
where the whole of society is regarded as a universal or social Man, of 
whom society is a reflex, and the various vocational groups, his different 
limbs. The mouth, or rather the head, of this collective social Man or 
human race, according to the Purusa-sukta (R. V., X. 90), was the Brahmana, 
his arms constituted the Ksatriya, his trunk was the Vaisya, his legs were 
represented by the Sudra. Such is the thousand-headed, thousand-eyed, 
thousand-legged social Man, who spread oyer all the earth and ruled over 
all other living creatures. 

The Manu Smrti organizes the whole human race, in accordance with 
the conception in the Purusa-sukta, through the scheme of varndsrama- 
dharma, into four natural psycho-physical types (varnas) of human beings, 
and four natural stages (dsramas) in each individual life. In other words, 
the basic social components are (1) the man of knowledge, of science, 
literature, thought, learning — Brahmana, (2) the man of action, of valour 
— Ksatriya, (3) the man of desire, of acquisitive business enterprise — 
Vaisya, and (4) the man of little intelligence, uneducable beyond certain 
low limits, incapable of dealing with abstract ideas, fit for only manual 
labour — Sudra. And the four stages are those of a student (hrahmacdrin), 
a householder (grhastha), a hermit (vdnaprastha), and a monk [sannydsin). 

Nietzsche, the famous philosopher and litterateur, has declared of 
Manu Smrti as follows in his The Twilight of the Idols: 

‘Such a law-book as that of Manu sums up the experience, sagacity, 
and experimental morals of long centuries ; it comes to a final decision, it 
does not devise expedients any longer. ... At a certain point in the 
development of a nation, the book with the most penetrative insight pro- 
nounces that the experience according to which people are to live, i.e. 
according to which they can live, has, at last, been decided upon. . . . To 
draw up a law-book like that of Manu means to permit a nation henceforth 
to get the upper hand, to become perfect, to be ambitious of the highest 
art of living. . . . The arrangement of castes, the highest cardinal law, is 
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only the sanction of a natural order, natural legality of the highest rank, 
over which no arbitrariness, no “modern idea”, holds sway. In every healthy 
society, three mutually conditioning types, differently gravitating physio- 
logically, separate themselves, each type having its own hygiene, its own 
domain of labour, own special sentiment of perfection, own special superi- 
ority. Nature, and not Manu, separates those mainly intellectual, those 
mainly endowed with muscular and temperamental strength, and those 
distinguished neither for the one nor the other, the mediocre third class, 
one from the other; the latter being the great number, the former the 
select individuals.’ 


the four PURU§aRTHAS 

The goal of life, according to the Sanatana Dharma (Hinduism), is two- 
fold — abhyudaya and nihkeyasa — consisting of the four values (purusdrtha) 
of dharma, artha, Kama, and moksa. Abhyudaya consists of dharma, artha, 
and Kama, or, to put them in the reverse order, sense-joy, refined by 
wealth, and regulated by law. This group of triple values is, broadly speak- 
ing, to be pursued in the first half of life, the first two aJramas — ^those of a 
brahmacarin (student) and a grhastha (householder). The second half of 
life, made up of the next two dsramas — those of a vdnaprastha (hermit) and 
a sannydsin (monk), is to be devoted to the achievement of nihkeyasa 
(summum bonum), which consists in attaining moksa (salvation), deliverance 
form all sorrow, doubt, and fear. 

From all this, it will be apparent that Sanatana Dharma was a very 
practical religion. India was religious not only in an other-worldly sense, 
but also very much in this-worldly sense. It set before human beings not 
only heaven in the hereafter, but also heaven here, a welfare State (sarvodaya 
samdja), in which all would be pleasantly and profitably occupied. To quote 
Manu: ‘That which secures abhyudaya (prosperity) here, and nihkeyasa 
(highest bliss) or moksa (deliverance from all fear) hereafter, is dharma.’ 
‘Some say dharma and artha, (law-religion and wealth) are best ; others, 
kdma (joy of the senses) and artha ; others, dharma only ; yet others, artha 
only. But the final truth is that abhyudaya consists in, and is achievable 
by, all three together.’ Supreme happiness, termed differently as nihkeyasa, 
nirvana, moksa, mukti, etc., results from a realization of the identity of the 
individual self with the supreme universal Self, of Jivatman with Para- 
matman, and therefore with all the countless individual selves. 

The neglect of such an integrated scheme of life is the mother of all 
ills in individual and social lives. Veda-Vyasa cried out in the agony of 
his heart: ‘I cry with arms uplifted, but none heareth! Artha and kdma 
result from dharma. Why then is it not followed?’ (Mbh., XVIII. 5. 62). 
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But none listened, and the Kauravas, the Pandavas, and the Yadavas all 
came to destruction. Two world wars, each far more destructive than the 
Mahabharata war, within the first half of the twentieth century, have 
illustrated the same law: grab, greed, hate, and lust are followed by vast 
butcheries. 

But even those who feel no need to believe in a Gk)d or gods, an 
after-life, and the like agree that some laws, some rules of conduct, are 
indispensable for social life. Laws and rules of conduct may differ from 
time to time and place to place, but without some curb on human vagaries 
and evil propensities, no decent and secure social life is possible. Hence the 
necessity of balancing social interests on the foundation of the spiritual 
kinship of men, howsoever conceived. Hindu India strained the rules 
of true dharma when it advocated in theory the equality of all in relation 
to Brahman, but in practice negated it by an atrocious multiplication of 
mutually repellent castes and sub-castes, thereby weakening the integrity 
of the social system and falling an easy prey to foreign aggression, first 
Muslim, then European, which not only seized its body, but also made an 
assault upon its spiritual citadel by capturing the imagination of the socially 
neglected, degraded, and oppressed classes by an offer of social equality. 

Ill 

LAW OF KARMA AND MAINTENANCE OF SOCIAL ORDER 

We now turn to a fundamental belief among the religious faiths in 
India, namely, the law of Karma. The immanent working of the divine 
spirit in the universe, especially in the maintenance of the social order, 
is a cardinal tenet of Hinduism. As in Confucian belief, an intimate rela- 
tion is supposed to exist between cosmic happenings and social phenomena, 
particularly the ordering in the State. If the king ruled justly and proper 
social relations were maintained, rains fell in season, and no premature 
death could take place in the kingdom. Any calamity to individual or 
social life indicated the presence of some social disorder and prompted 
search for the offending event. A king who failed to punish the criminal 
incurred the guilt of sin by his lapse, as the authors of disciplinary litera- 
ture (Nityastra) point out. As the upholder of the moral order, he is the 
representative of the Divine in whose universe good is destined for reward 
and evil for punishment. The law of Karma acts as an invisible and imper- 
sonal law of recompense and retribution, but really it is the hand of God 
that operates in restoring moral equilibrium. 

So also, the impersonal laws of the land draw their authority and • 
validity from the king. Good rulers are embodiments of the law of Karma. 
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‘As ye sow, even so must ye reap.’ ‘As ye do unto others, so shall it be 
done unto ye.’ The good ruler punishes or rewards evil or good acts 
quickly, in this very life, whereas the law of Karma would do it, slowly, in 
a subsequent life. As Manu says, ‘If the ruler fails to punish criminals 
according to law, then the strong would devour the weak, as fish do in 
water’ (VII. 20). ‘If the ruler wields the rod of punishment justly, he and 
his people prosper and increase in all the three desiderata of life, namely, 
dharma, artha, and kdma. But if he is lustful, dissipated, unjust, mean- 
minded, then he should be slain by that same rod of punishment’ (VII. 27). 
The Mahdbhdrata echoes the same thought; ' ‘He who, having sworn by 
solemn oath at his coronation to protect the people from wrongful oppres- 
sion, fails to do so, should be combined against by the people and slain, 
even as a mad dog’ {Anusdsanaparvan, LXI. 33) 

The sanctity of contracts, oaths, and vows rests upon the same belief 
in the pervasive operation of the divine power in all human dealings. The 
name of the Lord must not be taken in vain, nor must engagements and 
promises be lightly made and broken. An ascetic cannot abjure his 
religious vows and enter upon matrimony, nor can even laymen perjure 
themselves without grave spiritual consequences. The hounds of heaven 
never go to sleep, and they can never be hoodwinked. The hearts of men 
are ever open to the gaze of the divine ; conscience will dog the footsteps 
of the moral delinquent, when alive, and doom will overtake him, when 
dead, if not also here below. 

THE -WHEEL OF LIFE 

The recognition of an ultimate and eternal substratum of the world 
does not obviate the necessity of recognizing the fact of phenomenal exist- 
ence. Birth and death, day and night, creation and destruction, evolution 
and involution, descent of spirit-mind into matter and re-ascent therefrom, 
the will to live and the will to die — such are the form, method, and 
manner of the world-process {sarhsdra or bhava-cakra). Out of this arises 
the important problem of rebirth or reincarnation (punarjanma) and 
transmigration or metempsychosis of the soul. 

Once metaphysics accepts the position that the soul (Jiva) is subject 
to ignorance and the moral law, it follows that one brief life of a few 
years on this earth cannot exhaust the whole life-activity of the Jiva, or 
suffice for the realization of its oneness with the Eternal. It must have 
repeated incarnations strictly determined according to moral worth. 
Sanatana Dharma, Buddhism, and Jainism all believe in the law of Karma. 
. Jataka tales describe some five hundred previous births of the Buddha. 

Sanatana Dharma makes it plain, however, that the consequences of 
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sin as well as of merit become exhausted, sooner or later, according to the 
nature of that sin or merit, and then souls return to earth, with sub- and 
supra-conscious memories, to profit by lessons of past birth, and advance 
or recede in varying degrees on the path of evolution. The ultimate objec- 
tive is always liberation or cessation of embodiment, through a spiritual 
illumination about the independence of the soul and its freedom from the 
bondage of matter at all times. 

OTHER WORLDS 

To the fact of rebirth necessarily attaches the third great truth that, 
as there is this physical world corresponding to our five senses and waking 
state, there are other worlds corresponding to subtle senses and other states 
of consciousness. Through these our souls pass between death and rebirth 
in this world, even as we pass through dreams between night and day ; 
and as these dreams are painful or pleasant according to the impressions 
stored up in our mind, even so our souls spend periods in hells or heavens 
of various grades according to the quality of our sinful and meritorious 
acts ; and also there are sub-human, co-human, and super-human king- 
doms of beings which inhabit them, and man, by special training, can 
develop inner subtle senses and latent psychical powers which would open 
these worlds to him. 

Svargas, narakas, and lokas or bhuvanas, i.e. paradises, hells and pur- 
gatories of higher and lower levels, and worlds or subtle and gross planes of 
matter — are affirmed by all religions. Devas and upa-devas (gods and demi- 
gods), angels and devils, and good and evil spirits of earth, water, fire, air, 
woods, hills, etc. are common to all religions and peoples, at least as items 
of popular belief. Many such popular conceptions were simply carried 
over into Brahmanical religion from primitive beliefs, and some have 
travelled down from Vedic times. Personification and deification have 
both played their part, with the effect that not only were the powers of 
nature personified into divine and semi-divine beings, but also the ancestors 
(pitrs) and sages of the race were given divine status. Even abstract 
qualities, like iraddhd (faith), manyu (anger), nirrti (death), dhi (intellect), 
hri (modesty), pusti (nutrition), medha (intelligence), dhrti (patience), etc., 
were personified as worshipful beings. With the rise of sectarianism, the 
different heavenly abodes (lokas) of the various gods were more sharply 
distinguished, and each god was provided with a retinue of semi-divine 
beings in keeping with his function and status. Even Buddhism and 
Jainism, which worshipped no gods proper in their philosophy, admitted in 
their religious developments a multitude of heavens and hells and popular 
semi-divine beings, like yaksas and gandharvas, as also the denizens of 
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various grades of the nether region or hell. Also the prophets of their respec- 
tive faiths received an adoration bordering on religious devotion, 

THE LAW OF CYCLES 

A corollary of the law of action and reaction is the law of cycles. 
Involution and evolution (sankoca-vikdsa) and vice versa characterize the 
world-process. Orbs of heaven are always rotating as well as revolving 
round greater orbs in ever larger circles and cycles of space and time. The 
Puranas speak of vast periods of time, such as yugas, mahdyugas, manvan- 
taras, kalpas, and mahakalpas, governing our earth and the solar system. In 
the sthula (gross) world, we have birth, growth, decay, and death of the body. 
In the suksma (subtle) world, we have increase and decrease of mental 
powers, the will to live and the will to die. The Puranas tell us that the 
same Jivas may become devas or suras (gods) in one kalpa (aeon), and 
daityas or asuras (demons) in the next, and come back again as men. Spirit 
descending into matter and ascending out of it again, attaching itself to 
it and detaching itself therefrom, on all possible scales — is the universal 
law of world-process. 

THREE EXPIANATIONS OF THE WORLD-PROCESS 
When the soul comes to the human stage, the possibility of inquiry 
as to the how and why of all we see around us, as to the meaning and 
purpose of life, arises. But it is only after a soul has turned from descent 
to ascent, from extrovertness (pardk-cetana) to introvertness (pratyak- 
cetana), that the urge for inquiry becomes stronger and stronger, until it 
becomes verily a matter of life and death to it to understand the how and 
why of all existence. In its anxious search, the soul passes through two 
stages and finds a solution of its hartissing problems, and then attains rest 
and peace in the third and last stage. In terms of knowledge, these stages 
of inquiry constitute the three chief dar^anas (views), the Dvaita, Visista- 
dvaita, and Advaita. 

These three views correspond, in western phraseology, to deism, per- 
sonalistic theism or concrete monism, and absolutistic monism ; in ration- 
alistic terms, to the popular view of causation, namely, that an extra-cosmic 
personal God has created the cosmos, the scientific view of causation, namely, 
that thought and extension are inseparable aspects of one and the same 
ultimate Reality and are undergoing transformation perpetually, and the 
metaphysical view of causation, namely, that the cosmos is a dream-illusion 
of the one Spirit or universal supreme Self or Principle of consciousness. 
Broadly speaking, these correspond to Arambhavada of Nyaya-Vaisesika, 
Parinama’^da of Samkhya-Yoga, and Vivartavada or Abhasavada ox 
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Adhyasavada o£ Vedanta. These three views correspond generally to 
temperaments of active energism, devotional pietism and mysticism, and 
enlightened mysticism, and in spiritual life to paths of salvation by works, 
faith, and knowledge. 

Advaita Vedanta is indeed the culmination of the Sanatana Dharma, 
and religion, philosophy, science, and art all meet in it and merge into 
one. Monism obviously means belief in One. But the world-process is 
not, and cannot be, explained in terms of One only. It is patently made 
up of countless many. The duality of the One and the many is reconciled 
by Advaita by showing that they are both penultimates and lose their 
separate identity in the non-dual Absolute or Parabrahman. 

THE GOAL OF LIFE 

A corollary of the explanation of the how and why of the world- 
process is the great question. What is the goal, the end and aim of life? 

The final aim, cherished by every human heart, is the return to that 
original state of perfection from which we have strayed ; it is to gain the 
realization that all world-process is but play, llld, of oneself. Some time, 
sooner or later, this realization comes to every soul, after the experience 
of all sorts of joys and sorrows, sins and good deeds, and depths and heights 
of life, because all souls are identical in essence with the one supreme 
Self. The outcome of this realization is freedom from all bondage, and 
from all fear and sorrow, for there is no other entity apart from and other 
than the Self. 


IV 

METAPHYSICAL AND THEOLOGICAL SPECULATIONS 
The concept of a spiritual universe has been a hard-won victory for 
the human mind. A western poet has well written of this mystery that 
has created and runs this world-process: ‘Some call It Chance and some 
call It God, some call It Fate . . .’ The Svetakiatara Upanisad gives a similar 
list of primal principles. But the best, dearest, and nearest name for this 
supreme mystery came to be known as ‘I’, Self, Atman, and Paramatman 
in Hindu religious thought. All else may be doubted, but the fact of ‘I’ 
can never be doubted by any one. And this ‘I am’, this universal principle 
of consciousness, is eternal and infinite. Its beginning and end have never 
been witnessed by any one. As the Devl-Bhdgavata says, ‘The cessation of 
this principle of consciousness has never been, nor can ever be, witnessed 
by anyone. For if it is seen, then that witness himself remains as embodi- 
ment of that continuous consciousness’. 
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But there may be, and are, innumerable doubts as to the exact nature 
of the Self or ultimate Being. The different philosophical views of the 
nature of God bear eloquent testimony to the ineffectual attempts of man 
to know God unto perfection. The relations between the infinite and 
the finite, spirit and matter, eternity and time, are all unsolved problems 
of philosophy not only in India, but elsewhere also. But in India, philos- 
ophy was put to religious, and even sectarian, use, and that is how philo- 
sophical speculations supplied the basis of sectarian beliefs and practices. 

In India, theological speculation may be said to have described a 
complete circle. The Vedic hymns started with the gods as facts. The 
rsis (Vedic seers) may have had their preferences for this or that deity as 
supreme ; but the concept of the totality of gods (visvedevdh) was gradually 
evolved, and within this totality new gods must have been included from 
time to time. The hieratic religion deified even the accessories of worship 
and the qualities of mind that are favourable for religious devotion. But 
at a very early stage some thinkers began to speculate philosophically and 
to search for a primal unitary principle behind all diversity of divine 
manifestations. Being, non-being, supreme Purusa — all came, in turn, to 
supply the unitary basis. But by the time of the greater Upanisads, the 
discovery was made that Brahman, whose reflex and image the soul is, is 
the true explanatory principle of all existence. The devotionally inclined, 
who were nearer the ritualists in respect of admitting divine personality, 
continued to think of God in anthropomorphic terms, and were the fore- 
runners of the theists of epic and Pauranic times, who instituted creeds 
like Vaisnavism and ^aivism. On the other hand, the intellectually 
inclined, who were nearer Buddhism, Jainism, and Sariikhya and were 
against importing emotional elements into spiritual contemplation, thought 
of Brahman in impersonal terms, and considered even the divine person- 
ality to be a lower form of the Absolute. 

It is still an unsolved problem which of these two views was put in 
the sutra form by Badarayana in his Brahma-Sutra. One thing, however, 
is certain, namely, that religion has here passed into philosophy, and dis- 
cussion, not devotion, was expected to decide the religious issue. Later on, 
the devotionalists also composed their Bhakti-Sutra ; but even there, the 
relation between faith and knowledge, and the superiority of the one 
over the other, had to be established by argument. When we come to a 
book like the Nydya-kusumdnjali of Udayana, the need of devotion as 
a basis of religious belief is relegated to the background, and regular logical 
arguments, like the theistic proofs of western theology, are advanced to 
establish the reality, nature, and attributes of God. The sceptic, the 
scoffer, the agnostic, the materialist, the fatalist, and even the polytheist 
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Would Still find the arguments of the old Indian philosophers stimulating. 
In the process, the gods disappeared, but God remained ; and the non- 
sectarian designation of Bhagavat or Isvara or Ka was chosen to obviate 
sectarian quarrel over the name of the supreme Deity. Man did not 
assist in the namakarana (christening or naming) ceremony of God, and 
yet religious communities and sects have fought relentlessly with one 
another over the question of naming God as Yahveh or Lord or Allah, 
Visnu or Siva or Sakti. Is it not far better to be devoted to the Lord who 
calls Himself ‘I am’ than to worship the Lord whose name is ‘Jealous’ in 
the Mosaic inspiration? 

The ascent of the soul from Vedic deities to Vedantic Brahman was 
followed, however, by a descent from Brahman or Paramatman to sectarian 
gods in the commentaries on the Brahma-Sutra. If Sankara, in spite of 
his probable devotional leanings, had made the religious position rather 
insecure by relegating Isvara to a secondary stage and extolling a non- 
differentiated Brahman, Bhaskara, Ramanuja, Madhva, Nimbarka, Sri- 
kantha or Nilakantha, Vallabha, and Baladeva, in their interpretations of 
the Brahma-Sutra, went back to a personal God and denied the illusory 
character of the Jivas and the world. The assimilation of Sakta ideas was 
responsible for the personification of the power (Sakti) of God into a female 
principle, almost coeval with, and only slightly lower in status and duration 
than, God Himself. The flood-gates of emotion were opened by this 
conjugal relationship of God, and a sanctification of human passions and 
sentiments overlaid the calm resignation, absolute trust, and perfect self- 
surrender, which characterize a life of austere spiritual devotion. 

Small wonder that erotic mysticism, as in some Sufi sects, should have 
crept in, and left-hand (yamacard) Tantrika practices, mixed with esoteric 
teaching in enigmatical language, should follow in its train. True, un- 
mitigated polytheism did not return, but in some of the Vedantic schools 
sanction for the multiplicity of divine manifestations and even for image- 
worship was exegetically established. With the rise of the Smarta school 
of religious thought, a kind of modified polytheism, now limited to five 
major gods, Visnu, Siva, Sakti, Surya, and Ganesa (or Skanda, Karttikeya 
or Subrahmanya, or, occasionally, Brahma), or indulgent monolatry grew 
up, which may be due either to a counter-reformation or to social tolera- 
tion, or simply to religious laissez faire, or spiritual inanity. 

NAMES OF GOD 

The theistic commentators of the Vedanta reared on the same Brahma- 
Sutra of Badarayana their respective theories and dogmas, calling God and 
His sakti by different names. But they dwelt on the essence of Godhood, 
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and not on its concrete manifestations and functions. This was reserved 
for the mythologists, hymnologists, and rhapsodists, who multiplied the 
names of God ad libitum, and virtually found themselves in functional 
polytheism. From the Vedic times onwards, the same God has been given 
a string of names, the process starting in real earnest with the Satarudrlya 
(the hundred names of Rudra), though smaller groupings of the Adityas, 
Vasus, etc. are not unknown in the Vedas. It is the Pauranika fables about 
the exploits of different gods that provided the abundance of names to 
sectarian deities, some lists running not to hundreds, but to thousands, of 
names. These often serve as mnemonics of divine exploits and functions, 
and are daily counted on beads of different materials held sacred by 
different religious associations, or recited on special occasions to avert injury, 
or to promote prosperity, or simply to acquire religious merit. A popular 
philosophy extolled the name of God even above God or, at least, equated 
the two, and thus justified the verbal remembrance of the deity. The 
theory of devotion made inroads upon the inexorability of fate, and men 
in distress turned to God as a sure shield against misfortune. An old 
Sanskrit hymn to Devi says, ‘Children immersed in play never think of 
their mother. But when they become hungry and thirsty, they forthwith 
run to her’. 


SYMBOLS AND SHRINES OF GOD 

A vexed problem of every religion is the place to be assigned to visible 
symbols that emerge everywhere in coimection with the contemplation 
of the spiritual. Man clings to form. He himself is God incarnate in a 
form. Therefore he finds it difficult to turn, at once, to the formless. 
Hence wise, loving teachers of all faiths endeavour to take their adherents, 
step by step, from outer worship to inner worship. The Agni Purdna 
says : 

The child’s toy-gods are made of clay and wood ; 

Of the average man, gods live in holy streams ; 

Of the intelligent, in heavenly orbs ; 

The wise man’s God is his inner Self. 

Sri. Krsna counsels in the Gita: ‘Those who know all should not 
violently shake the faith of those who know little’ (HI. 29). 

Image-worship, kept within rightful limits, can serve the very useful 
purpose of stimulating devotion, prompting religious art, and creating 
mythological literature. But teachers should miss no opportunity of 
explaining that images are only symbols of spiritual ideals j otherwise 
worship would degenerate into a soulless social practice. 
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SCRIPTURES 

All religions call their scriptures by names having the same signifi- 
cance, viz, the ‘word o£ God’. All have evolved a science of theology and 
exegesis. All interpret them in various ways, literal, allegorical, mystical, 
moral, philosophical, and the like. All also indicate that they have two 
aspects, one for the masses, another for the select. The orthodox Hindus 
claim for their main scripture, the Vedas, a non-personal origin, though 
those theistically inclined, e.g. the Bhagavatas, the Saivas, and the Saktas, 
naturally base revelation on divine saying. Truth as embodied in the 
Vedas is eternal, and is revealed in successive cycles or world-systems in an 
unmodified form, not being dependent on any divine fiat. Buddhism and 
Jainism partially accept this view, for they, too, hold that the truths of 
spiritual life revealed by successive Buddhas and Tirthahkaras are identical 
in essence, and are retold to humanity that has forgotten them in the course 
of time. 


V 

ESSENTIALS OF UNIVERSAL RELIGION 
Let US turn now to the essentials of universal religion. The Maha- 
bharata propounds the golden rule thus: ‘Do not to others what ye do not 
wish done to yourself ; and wish for others too what ye desire and long for 
yourself. This is the whole of dharma, heed it well.’ Jesus Christ enjoins 
upon his followers the same rule in the positive forai: ‘Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them’, and this he 
characterizes as ‘the whole of the law and the prophets’. Some six hundred 
years later, Mohammed instructed his followers thus: 

Noblest religion this — ^that thou shouldst like 
For others what thou likest for thyself ; 

And what thou feelest painful for thyself. 

Hold that as painful for all others too. 

— Hadis 

Similar teaching is given by Buddha, Mahavira, and Confucius (Kung-fu- 
tsu). There are verses to the same effect in Manu Sarhhitd, the GUa, the 
Bhdgavata, and other Sanskrit scriptures. To quote the Gltd (VI. 32): 

By self-analogy who feels for all 
In gladness or in sorrow, everywhere, 

Highest of yogins is he to be deemed. 
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But why should a person act in accord with this golden rule? As 
Deussen points out, the answer to this question is not clearly and expressly 
given in the extant scriptures o£ any other religion than the Vedanta 
which proclaims: ‘Because all other selves are your own self.’ As you do 
unto others, so shall it be done unto you. Here we have the rationale of 
the law of Karma. 

Sadi, the renowned poet of Iran, has uttered the same thought as that 
enshrined in the Purusa-sukta: 

The progeny of Adam are all limbs 
Of but one body, since in origin 
And essence they are all identical. 

If one limb of the body' suffer pain. 

Can the others ever rest in painless ease? 

If thou art careless of thy brother’s pain. 

The name of ‘man’ thou oughtest not to gain! 

Real happiness belongs only to the universal supreme Spirit or Self. 
When the in^vidualized self realizes its identity with the supreme Self, 
then, and then only, does it attain moksa, and become free from the sense 
of clash of interest with other selves. 

THE THREEFOLD PATH: JNANA, BHAKTI, AND KARMA 

The ascent of the soul to this position is mediated by different stages 
in strict consonance with the level of illumination attained. In life, 
cognition, desire, and action (jnana, iccha, and kriya) are always rotating. 
We perceive something ; we feel a desire for or against it according as it 
is pleasant or painful ; we act to secure it or to remove it from us. New 
activity brings new knowledge that engenders new desire ; that, again, 
causes new movement. These three life-functions are always circling round 
and round ; they are inseparable, though distinguishable. The same three 
factors are the distinguishable but inseparable components of religion. In 
a new-born infant, probably desire (undefined, instinctive) for breath and 
nourishment comes first ; in any case, it is predominant. Yet, inasmuch 
as it is a desire for something, however indefinite, it is simultaneous with 
some vague inchoate knowledge. In religion, the first stage is desire (more 
or less inchoate) for ‘nourishment for the soul’, for something more than 
what this life offers. This desire leads to activity, the ‘way of works’, Karma- 
marga, comprising rites and ceremonies for propitiating all sorts of things 
believed to have divinity and the power to help. The next stage is charac- 
terized by a somewhat clearer notion of other worlds and of Gk)d, leading 
to a more earnest desire for God, the ‘way of devotion’, Bhakti-marga, 
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expressing itself in yearnings, worship, internal prayers, etc. Then comes 
the stage of intense study and reflection on the ultimate Reality, the ‘way 
of knowledge’, Jnana-marga, which leads one to illumination, or realiza- 
tion of the Absolute. When this has been achieved, one’s heart sponta- 
neously overflows for the good of the many (bahujanahitaya), for the happi- 
ness of the many (bahujanasukhaya). 

The Sanatana Dharma has delineated the three paths of hhakti. 
jnana, and karma corresponding to iccha, jnana, and kriya, i.e. the affec- 
tive, cognitive, and conative aspects of our psychological make-up. Here 
we do not stand alone, for similar triads are known in other religions also : 
the way of works, of knowledge, and of devotion in Christianity ; shariat, 
tarlqat, and haqiqat in Islam ; ^ila, prajha, and samadhi in Buddhism ; and 
sarhyak-cdritra, samyak-jhdna, and sarhyak-darsana in Jainism. 

RULES OF SPIRITUAL AND ETHICAL DISCIPLINE 

Spiritual discipline involves the pursuit of the path of rectitude. Five 
primary virtues (yamas) have been extolled in Brahmanism (and more or less 
in Buddhism and Jainism) and have moulded Indian thought and conduct. 
They are : non-violence (ahirhsd) ; truthfulness in thought, speech, and 
action (satya) ; non-stealing or non-taking of things larvfully not belonging 
to oneself (asteya) ; sexual purity (brahmacarya) ; and non-acceptance of 
unnecessary gifts (aparigraha). These five virtues are the whole of dharma 
in brief, and are binding equally on all the four varnas or castes. The 
Yoga-Sutra enjoins these on every one, and the last two, particularly, on 
complete renunciants. 

Buddha’s five principal virtues are thus stated in Edwin Arnold’s The 
Light of Asia (Book VIII): 

Kill not — ^for Pity’s sake— and lest ye stay 
The meanest thing upon its upward way. 

Give freely and receive, but take from none 
By greed, or force, or fraud, what is his own. 

Bear not false witness, slander not, nor lie ; 

Truth is the speech of inward purity. 

Shun drugs and drinks which work the wit abuse ; 

Clear minds, clean bodies, need no Soma juice. 

Touch not thy neighbour’s wife, neither commit 
Sins of the flesh unlawful and unfit. 

Next in importance are the other five obseiwances and abstinences 
called niyamas. They are: cleanliness (Muca) ; contentment (santosa) ; 
asceticism, fast, and vigil (tapas) ; study of the scriptures and darianas which 
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help the understanding of the nature of Paramatman (svadhyaya) ; and 
surrender of the lower self to the higher Self, to God (i^vara-pranidhdna). 

Another important ethical injunction of all religions is: Honour the 
father, mother, teacher, and elders. In India, where teachers and ancestors 
are actually worshipped, there is definite direction, as in the Taittiriya 
Upanisad (I. 11. 2), to treat the parents and the preceptor as gods (pitrdeva, 
mdtrdeva, dcaryadeva). Says Manu: ‘The acarya (teacher of the Vedas and 
all subsidiary sciences) is ten times more deserving of reverence than the 
upadhydya (teacher of some few subsidiaries) ; the father, a hundred times 
more than the dcdrya ; but the mother exceeds the father a thousand times’ 
(II. 145). Elsewhere, Manu declares that the spiritual preceptor, who 
imparts knowledge of the Self, is greater than the father, and even the 
mother, for, while parents give a physical body, he gives the spiritual, 
eternal body, whence a person who had become thus regenerate is known 
as dvija, twice-born. 

Hindu ethics declares that the six internal enemies, against which we 
should always be on our guard, are kdma, lust; krodha, anger; lobha, 
greed ; moha, infatuation ; mada, pride ; and mdtsarya, envy. It may be 
noted that the six ennobling virtues are: sama, tranquillity; dama, self- 
control ; uparati, detachment (from worldly things) ; titiksd, fortitude ; 
sraddhd, faith ; and samddhana, collected single-mindedness. 

But we may say that the two root-sins, whence all others spring, are 
rdga (attachment) and dvesa (aversion), or Mma and krodha, and the root 
of these, again, is ahahkdra (egoism). 

Even as egoism is the ultimate source of all sins, so is altruism the 
fountain of all virtues, because it sees the one Self in all and acts 
accordingly. 

Besides these spiritual and ethical disciplines, all religions emphasize 
the necessity of prayer, charity, pilgrimage, and service of fellow-beings as 
accessories of a religious life. 


VI 

THE BASIC IDENTITY OF HUMAN RELIGIOUS URGE 
What do all these religious thoughts and expressions indicate? These 
similarities of belief and conduct serve to bring out into relief the basic 
identity of human equipment when at its best, the sameness of the reli- 
gious urge all over the world, and the inherent desire to be at peace with 
one’s surroundings and live up to the highest ideals. Ignorance, infatua- 
tion, and greed may blind us to the realities of a higher life, but they are 
removable by discipline ; they are only temporary fetters which keep the 
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potentially infinite human soul in bondage and untruth. Even the most 
primitive religion is designed to ennoble life, and it is only the mistaken 
notion of what constitutes true nobility that drags the primitives down. 
Enlightenment of the soul, darkened by passion, ill-will, and false view, 
is therefore a paramount necessity in spiritual redemption. 

DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF INDIAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
Perhaps, in India, the colour has been laid a little too thick on the 
self-negating side of life, the Nivrtti-marga ; but that is because plenty 
could be obtained by merely scratching the soil, and life was not so hard 
as it Was, for instance, in Iran or Arabia or Palestine, where men had to 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brow. Where nature is all attrac- 
tion, there is an obvious danger in yielding to her seductive influence ; 
hence the constant warning to be alert and mindful of spiritual obligations. 
The Semitic mind is preoccupied with the power aspect of God and, hence, 
the constant dread of offending His majesty and the need of intercession 
through prophets to make peace with God play such a large part in the 
Semitic religious consciousness. The Indian mind was latterly turned more 
inward and was, so to say, afraid of the blandishments of nature ; it felt the 
greater need of self-discipline and indifference to the attractions of sense for 
realizing the inner Self. It is these that have given the distinctive twist to 
the Indian religious mind resulting in the abnegation of the lower self and 
reliance on the higher Self. Each man has been called upon to fight his 
lonely battle with the solicitations of the flesh and to conquer his lower 
self almost unaided. Buddhism, Jainism, Samkhya, Yoga — all exhort the 
individual to be self-reliant in his spiritual struggles, to avoid the bondage 
caused by evil action, and to resist the temptation of even a pleasurable 
heavenly existence, where the senses are regaled by agreeable enjoyments. 
There is no spiritual advancement in heaven as held by many types of 
theism. 

The boldness of this creed of self-help has proved baffling to those who 
have been brought up in the belief that at every step the helping hand 
of God is indispensable for the attainment of spiritual heights. For when 
the Indian mind swung over to the opposite side, it went beyond the 
personal aspect of the Divine, and posited the impersonal Brahman that 
could be contemplated and realized, but not loved or reverenced in the 
ordinary sense of these terms. This concept is equally enigmatic to 
western minds brought up in the tradition of an intensely personal God 
who demands obedience, worship, and love from His devotees. From this 
absolutistic position the Indian mind has drawn the logical conclusion that 
everyrvhere the universal Consciousness is present, images not excepted, 
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and that therefore all the earth is equally sacred, and all souls are identical 
in essence through their common identity with Brahman. It is a moot 
question whether life and logic have ever completely coincided in any 
system of religious belief, and it is not impossible to find contradictions 
in every institutional religion. But the fact remains that India has suc- 
ceeded in developing a degree of spirituality that is a marvel, judging by 
its long history, its penetrating influence upon the masses, and its bene- 
ficent contributions to the spiritual uplift of the surrounding world. To 
a study of this romantic history of the Indian religious life, which is 
unfolded in the pages of this volume, one can always turn with profit. 

We may conclude by quoting one who was speaking with the convic- 
tion that only profound knowledge could give. Says Max Muller : ‘If one 
would ask me under what sky the human mind has most fully developed 
its precious gifts, has scrutinized most profoundly the greatest problems 
of life, and has, at least for some, provided solutions which deserve to be 
admired even by those who have studied Plato and Kant, I would indicate 
India. 

‘And if one would ask me which literature would give us back (us 
Europeans, who have been exclusively fed on Greek and Roman thought, 
and on that of a Semitic race) the necessary equilibrium in order to make 
our inner life more perfect, more comprehensive, more universal, in short, 
more human, a life not only for this life, but for a transformed and eternal 
life, once again I would indicate India.’ 
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EVOLUTION OF RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHIC CULTURE 

IN INDIA 

T his chapter is intended to be a brief treatment of the history of the 
religio-philosophic culture in India, from its rude beginnings in the 
lower Indus valley down to the age of Sri Ramakrishna. It is limited to 
a rapid survey of the whole field, assigning proper places to the individual 
topics of this volume. Even this comparatively humble task is beset with 
difficulties. Sufficient data are lacking to enable us to follow, even with a 
tolerable degree of certainty, the rise and development of the various reli- 
gious movements and philosophical schools in India. Opinions differ widely, 
and the differences are accentuated, and not unoften embittered, by sectar- 
ian jealousy and fanaticism. The Indians are particularly sensitive in any 
matter concerning their religion. Amid the passions and prejudices that 
have slowly gathered force, it is not easy to get a detached view of things, 
which is essential to the writing of a historical survey of religious 
growth. 

Religion, in its essence, is based largely on intuition and emotion 
and not on a purely rational attitude of mind, and it is inspired and fed by 
faith and belief rather than reason and argument. While this offers no great 
difficulty in appreciating the essence of any particular religious belief, it is a 
standing obstacle to the historical interpretation of a religion and its critical 
appraisal, which can only proceed on the basis of reason and reason alone. In 
writing this outline, mainly the views of modern secular writers, trained in 
the western method of scholarship, have been followed, rather than those of 
the accredited exponents of the various religious movements, whose names 
are justly held in the highest veneration by all of us. If we seek to dive deep 
into the religious mysteries, we can do no better than try to appreciate and 
emulate the intuitive experience of the latter. But if we propose to follow 
the more matter-of-fact course of tracing the origin and development of the 
different religious systems, they cannot be our unfailing guides. For a proper 
appreciation of the beauty of the Taj Mahal we can do no better than 
turn to the poets and artists, but for an idea of its nature and origin and a 
proper estimate of its worth we have to adopt the modern historians as 
our guide. 

For the sake of convenience of treatment we may divide this review 
of the religio-philosophic culture of India into six well-defined chronological 
periods. 
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I. THE PRE-ARYAN PERIOD (C. 3000-2000 B.C.) 

The beginnings of religion in Indian society have been pushed back 
»y two thousand years or even more by the discoveries at Mohenjo-daro. 
dohenjo-daro, ‘mounds of the dead’, is the local name of a high mound 
ituated in a narrow strip of land between the main bed of the Indus river 
ind the w^estern Nara canal in the plains of Larkana District in Sind. Here 
i city was built about five thousand years ago, and was destroyed and rebuilt 
10 less than seven times. The ruins of these successive cities afford us a 
glimpse of a civilization which was indeed of a very high order, at least 
from the materialistic point of view. The people who lived in these cities 
cannot be definitely affiliated to any known race of men in India. It is 
certain, however, that they had long emerged from primitive barbarism and 
developed an urban life with all its amenities. Of their religious culture 
some traces are left in their icons which include the Mother Goddess, the 
phallus, and a male god, seated in yogic posture, who has been regarded as 
^iva. In the absence of any written document, our knowledge of this 
religion must necessarily remain vague, but there are enough indications 
that the worship of Siva in the form of phallus, which is a prominent 
feature in later Hinduism but is condemned in the Vedas, is possibly 
to be traced to this source. Once this is conceded, it is easy to assume 
that many traits of later Hinduism, specially those which cannot be directly 
traced to the Vedas, might have been a legacy of these unknown people. 
Their cult of the Mother Goddess may not be exactly the same as Sakti- 
worship of later days, but both seem to be inspired by the same funda- 
mental belief in a female energy as the source of all creation. The worship 
of tree, fire, and water seems to have been in vogue. The seal-amulets, 
containing figures of a variety of animals, have been taken as evidence for 
the worship of animals, but they might be symbols or carriers of deities 
who were the real objects of worship. These are, no doubt, matters of 
dispute, but the cumulative effect of the discoveries at Mohenjo-daro and 
the neighbouring regions may be summed up in the form of the following 
general conclusions: 

(1) That some fundamental ideas of Hinduism as well as some primi- 
tive beliefs and observances, still current in India, may be traced as far 
back as the third millennium b.c. 

(2) That the worship of Siva and Sakti may be regarded as the oldest 
form of Indian theistic religion. 

This old religion and culture was widely spread in Sind, Baluchistan, 
and parts of the Punjab. How and when it receded to the background 
is not definitely known to us. It is generally held that the influx of the 
Aryan race into India is the cause of the downfall of this older culture 
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and civilization of the Indus valley. In spite of some uncertainties, this 
must be regarded as the only satisfactory hypothesis at the present state 
of our knowledge. 


II. THE VEDIC PERIOD (C. 2000-600 B.C.) 

The civilization of the Aryans and particularly their philosophical 
thought and religious practices during the first thousand years are known 
to us from sacred books collectively known as the Vedas. This term denotes 
not any particular book, but the whole mass of literature produced by the 
Aryans during the first thousand years or more of their settlement in India. 
Although definite dates cannot be assigned to the different texts, it is 
possible to give a general idea of their chronological sequence. The 
Sariihitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas, and Upanisads represent the four suc- 
cessive stages in the development of Vedic literature. The Rg-Veda Sarhhitd, 
the earliest text, may be referred to a date between 2000 and 1500 b.c., 
while the principal Upanisads were composed by 600 b.c. Between these 
two extreme dates we have to put the other Samhitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas, 
and the principal Upanisads. 

In the Rg-Veda Sarhhitd, we first come across the ideas of definite gods, 
as a normal evolution from the striking phenomena of nature. The same 
Samhita shows that the development of the Aryan religion and philosophy 
proceeded along two well-marked directions. On the one hand, we find the 
idea of propitiating the different gods by means of worship, which led to 
the religious sacraments known as yajha or sacrifice. On the other hand, 
there was developed a more philosophic conception about the nature of 
these gods, which culminated in the idea that all these gods are but the 
manifestations of a higher Spirit. The later Vedic literature saw a further 
development in these directions. The Brahmanas developed the ritualistic 
side by elaborating the mechanical details of the yajha, while the philo- 
sophical ideas were developed in the Upanisads. 

The Upanisads are works of various authors living in different ages. 
They do not present a coherent or consistent system of philosophy. They 
are the utterances of spiritually minded people who obtained glimpses of 
the highest truths by earnest meditation. Their process is intuitive rather 
1-ban logical, and their object is to satisfy the natural yearnings of the human 
mind for an ultimate knowledge of the reality about God, man, and the 
world around us. The answers given to these questions are many, and it 
is not always easy to say definitely what the teachings of the Upanisads as 
a whole are. The hints, suggestions, guesses, and implications contained 
in them are so many and so diverse that in subsequent ages they have 
been quoted as authority by the founders of almost all the religious 
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and philosophical systems in India, even though they differed on essential 
points. 

But in spite of the mystic character of the Upanisads, certain funda- 
mental conceptions clearly emerge out of the mass of spiritual and meta- 
physical thoughts. The first and foremost is the idea of one all-powerful, 
all-pervading, self-existent, eternal, and incomprehensible Absolute 
(Brahman), in whom all creatures find their origin and dissolution. 

Secondly, the Upanisads lay stress on the miseries of life, which are 
perpetuated by transmigration or rebirth due to our karma or actions. 
But they pin their faith on the ultimate hope of deliverance (mukti), which 
means cessation of miseries and enjoyment of eternal bliss. This can 
only be obtained by a true knowledge of the universal Spirit or Soul 
(Brahman). Such knowledge can only be derived by purity of life and 
intense meditation (nididhyasana). By implication, if not by express 
mention, they deny that the ritualistic sacrifices (yajna) can achieve the 
same result. Lastly, the Upanisads elaborate the idea of the eternal human 
soul, as distinct from the body, and, by a bold flight of imagination, regard 
the individual human soul as identical with the universal Soul or God. 
When true knowledge comes by meditation, the individual souls merge 
in the universal Soul, as rivers merge in the ocean. A solution was thus 
offered of the problems of life and death and of God and man, which are 
at the root of all philosophy and religion. 

In spite of the profundity and brilliance of Upanisadic ideas, they cannot 
be regarded as sufficient for the moral or religious needs of the masses. 
In the first place, they could make their appeal only to the intelligentzia, 
but fell flat on the average man to whom the attainment of such a profound 
knowledge appeared as a Utopian ideal. Secondly, while the Rg-Veda 
Sarhhitd showed an analytic process in discovering one great God behind 
the visible phenomena of nature, the Upanisads follow from the beg in ning 
an intuitive method. Their conclusions were not based on an intelligible 
chain of reasoning and arguments, but held out merely as the experience 
or realization of great minds. They were therefore to be accepted on 
faith. Thirdly, although by implication they denied the efficacy of ritual- 
istic yajna for the purpose of salvation, they prescribed no substitute for it, 
which an average man could normally pursue for developing his religious 
life. 

Thus while the Upanisadic philosophers soared to a dizzy height and 
indicated the line on which Indian thoughts were to be developed, in later 
years, they failed to satisfy all the normal religious cravings of the human 
h?art and the legitimate spiritual needs of the human mind. 
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III. THE AGE OF REVOLT (C. 600 B.C. TO A.D. 300) 

The age that followed the early Upanisads saw new developments in 
religious thoughts with a view to removing these deficiencies. They started 
with the Upanisadic teachings as their background, but proceeded in 
different directions to build up different systems of religious belief. The 
chief characteristics which distingnished them may be summed up as 
follows : 

(1) Belief in a personal God to be worshipped with devotion (bhakti) 
rather than an impersonal Absolute (Brahman) to be realized through 
meditation and knowledge (jnana). 

(2) Broad practical view of everyday life, laying stress on morality 
and discounting the metaphysical discussions about God and soul. Emphasis 
is laid on the control of will and emotions, and the right actions of a man 
are regarded as the only means to his salvation. 

(3) A rational interpretation of all the problems of human life and an 
attempt to solve them by a co-ordinated system based on analytical 
reasoning. 

(4) Aversion to mechanical sacrificial performances as detailed in the 
Bmhmanas, and regard for the sanctity of animal life. 

EARLY DEVELOPMENTS IN THE UPANISADS 

The germs of these developments no doubt lay in the Upanisads 
themselves. This is best seen in the rise of the theistic Saiva system, 
to the history of which we may now devote our attention. 

The god Rudra is mentioned as early as the Rg-Veda as a terrific 
god whose wrath had to be appeased by offerings. The idea is further 
developed in the Satarudrlya (Taittirlya Sarhhita), where he is represented 
both as a malevolent and as a benevolent god. In the latter aspect he 
was known as Siva. 

In the age of the Upanisads, when the conception of an impersonal 
God was the prevailing idea, we find the first beginnings of a theistic 
system in the Svetdsvatara Upanisad. This Upanisad is earlier than the 
Bhagavad-Gitd which in XIII. 13, 14 quotes a verse and a half from it 
(III. 16, 17). It expounds the characteristic Upanisadic doctrines but occa- 
sionally identifies Brahman with the god Rudra-Siva. 

There is only one Rudra, so says this Upanisad, and they do not 
recognize another. This Gk)d — the great Soul whose work is the universe 
— always dwells in the hearts of men. 

Siva is knowable by faith, love, or the pure heart. Having known Siva 
one attains eternal peace.^ 

' Svetah/atara Upanisad, UI. 2 ; IV. 14, 16, 17 ; V. 14. 
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Here we find the beginnings of the theistic system which was further 
developed in the Bhagavata school. From the conception of an absolute 
Brahman to that of a personal God, whom an average man can love and 
comprehend, the transition is no doubt easy and natural, and almost inevi- 
table. But why the particular god Rudra-Siva should be chosen for this 
purpose is not so easy to understand. Long ago, R. G. Bhandarkar, after 
a painstaking analysis of the attributes of Rudra-Siva, came to the 
conclusion that this god had a close connection with non-Aryan tribe.s^ 
and that the element of phallic worship associated with his cult was entirely 
borrowed from them. The discoveries of Mohenjo-daro, to which reference 
has already been made above, corroborate this view, and we may now 
assume, with a tolerable degree of certainty, that Rudra-Siva was, or was 
assumed to be, identical with the great God of the pre-Aryan settlers of 
the Indus valley, and that, with the large absorption of these people into 
the Aryan society, he came to occupy a pre-eminent position. The 
Upanisadic doctrine of an impersonal God was fused with the devotional 
worship of a personal God, and a beginning was thus made which led to 
almost revolutionary changes. 

JAINISM, BUDDHISM, AND BHAGAVATISM 
These changes were brought about by the Bhagavatas, Buddhists, 
and Jains, who all first come into notice about the sixth century b.c. 
In spite of early opinions to the contrary, it is now admitted by all scholars 
that all these religious doctrines grew independently in or about this 
period and their founders were real historical persons. Gautama Buddha 
is no longer a solar myth, but is recognized as an historical personage, born 
in the republican Sakya clan. The traditional -date of his death, viz. 
543 B.C., is not accepted by modern scholars. They regard 487 b.c. as a 
close approximation to the real date of his death. As by all accounts he 
lived for 80 years and became the Buddha at the age of 35, the years 
532-487 B.c. may be regarded as the period when the fundamental principles 
of Buddhism were enunciated by him. 

Vardhamana Mahavira, usually regarded as the founder of the Jaina 
religion, was born in a suburb of Vaisali, the capital of the famous 
republican clan of the Licchavis. The traditional date of his birth, viz. 
599 B.C., has not been accepted by modern scholars who place it about 
539 B.c. He attained supreme knowledge at the age of 42 and died thirty 
years later. So the effective period of his religious life may be put between 
497 and 467 b.c. 

But Jainism seems to be much older than this period. The Jains 
claim that there were twenty-three prophets (Tirthahkaras) before Mahavira, 
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and have woven absurdly fantastic tales around them. It is said, for 
example, that the first prophet lived several millions of years and his 
stature was about a mile high. Somewhat similar claims are made by the 
Buddhists, but their stories about the six Buddhas who preceded the histori- 
cal Gautama are not of an absurdly exaggerated character. The germs of 
all religion may be traced back to inchoate thoughts or speculations of an 
earlier period, and to this extent we can accept the claims of a higher 
antiquity advanced by many religious sects. We have no grounds to 
believe that as a system of religion, with definite dogmas and an established 
organization, Buddhism existed before Gautama Buddha. As regards 
Jainism, however, there are clear indications that Parsvanatha, the twenty- 
third Tirthahkara, who is reputed to have died 250 years before Mahavira, 
was really an historical person and he founded a religious sect known as 
Nirgrantha. Mahavira belonged to this sect, but gave a decided stamp 
to it by his own personality. As an historical religion of recognized status, 
with a definite system and organization, we can hardly trace Jainism long 
before the time of Vardhamana Mahavira. 

Although the historical character of Gautama Buddha and Vardhamana 
Mahavira is now freely admitted, that of Krsna-Vasudeva, the founder of 
the Bhagavata religion, is still doubted by many. Eminent scholars have 
held that Krsna-Vasudeva was not a human being, but a popular deity — a 
solar deity according to some, a vegetation deity according to others, and 
a tribal deity according to still others. But recent researches leave no 
doubt that Krsna-Vasudeva of Mathura was a human teacher, belonging 
to the republican Ksatriya clan known as Satvatas or Vrsnis, a branch of 
the Yadava tribe which was famous in the age of the Brahmanas. The 
earliest account of this great teacher is found in the Chandogya Upanisad 
(III. 17. 6), where he is represented as the son of Devaki and a pupil of 
the rsi Ghora Ahgirasa. Incidentally the Upanisad has preserved some 
of the doctrines which Krsna learnt from his preceptor. It is a noteworthy 
fact that these fundamental doctrines reappear in the Bhagavad-Gltd, which 
contains the most authoritative exposition of the principles held by the 
Bhagavatas. 

The reference in the Chandogya Upanisad shows that Vasudeva-Krsna 
flourished before the sixth century b.c. As to the incidents of his life we 
know little beyond what has already been stated above. 

The popular tales about Krsna, particularly his amorous relations w'ith 
the gopis, are found only in the Harivamsa and the Puranas. His associa- 
tion with Radha first occurs in still later literature. To derive the life- 
story of Krsna from books which were ivritten five hundred to thousand 
years later is against the elementary principles of historical study. No 
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importance therefore attaches to these books, as a source of information for 
the true life of Krsna, although they constitute important landmarks for 
the development of the Krsna cult and the evolution of the Vaisnava 
religion. 


THE NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE THREE MOVEMENTS 

Having briefly surveyed the historical origin of the three great religious 
movements, we may next proceed to explain their nature and great 
significance in the evolution of religio-philosophical culture of India. 

At the very start we must remember that all these three constitute 
a revolt against, or at least a decided break from, the accepted religious 
creeds of the day. And it is not perhaps a mere accident that all of them 
originated in the free atmosphere of independent republican clans, the 
Sakyas, the Licchavis, and the Satvatas. The history of the world has 
again and again demonstrated that nurseries of political freedom often 
tend to develop freedom in the domains of thoughts and beliefs. Besides, 
all the three clans lived in regions which may be described as the outer 
fringe of the stronghold of Vedic culture and therefore comparatively free 
from its rigid control. 

Further, we should remember that these three religious movements 
were not isolated events, but there were similar other movements, and all 
these were merely the products of the age. The bold Upanisadic specula- 
tions were the outcome of a creative intellect and critical spirit which 
revolted against the mechanical, and sometimes cruel, ceremonials of the 
Brahmana age. But freedom of thought and a spirit of inquiry once 
aroused are not likely to observe any limit, and it is no wonder that the 
sixth and fifth centuries b.c. saw a great outburst of intellectual activity 
which defied established traditions and was out to seek truth by new 
experiments. The result was almost a wild growth of new views and ideas 
leading to the foundation of numerous sects and religious systems. Some 
of these, no doubt, displayed a high degree of intellectual, spiritual, and 
moral fervour, but others proved a victim to unbridled passions and lack of 
all moral or intellectual discipline. Thus, while the tide of free specula- 
tions led on the one hand to the rise of the important sects like Buddhism, 
Jainism, Saivism, and Bhagavatism, it culminated on the other in different 
types of heretical systems like that of Carvaka in which immoral practices 
masqueraded in the name of religion. 

The revolution was started on a moderate scale by the Bhagavata 
religion. It substituted a personal God called Hari in place of the abstract 
idea of a universal Soul. Hari, the God of gods, was not, however, visible 
to one who followed the traditional mode of worship, viz. yajnas and 
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austerities. He could only be seen by one who worshipped Him with 
devotion. By an open denial of the efficacy of sacrifices and austerities, 
denunciation of the slaughter of animals, and stressing the element of 
bhakti (devotion) in place of abstract knowledge, it constituted a funda- 
mental break from the accepted creeds and beliefs. 

Buddhism, which represents the other extreme of reaction, agreed 
with the Bhagavatas in the first two of these important principles, but 
went still further, both in its disregard for sacrifices and austerities 
and in its upholding the sanctity of animal life. Moreover, it differed 
from the Bhagavatas in several important points. It did not acknowledge 
any personal God, or, for the matter of that, any supreme God at all. 
Consequently, neither bhakti nor metaphysical and abstract knowledge of 
God had any place in it, and a highly developed ethical life was offered as 
the sole means of attaining salvation. Further, it denied the Vedic litera- 
ture as a divine revelation and refused to accept the social order of the day, 
particularly the system of caste. This completed the revolution which was 
begun by the Bhagavatas. 

The Jains accepted most of these points, but regarded austerity as 
the essential means of salvation. Besides, their philosophic conception was 
different. They believed in eternal individual souls which were denied by 
the Buddhists. But, unlike the Upanisadic doctrine, they regarded each 
individual soul as eternal, and they had no conception of one eternal soul 
in which the individual souls are to be ultimately merged. 

The rise of these revolutionary religious sects reacted on the orthodox 
system and led to the formulation of its doctrines in a more co-ordinated 
and logical form. The complacent dogmatism of old was rudely shattered 
by Buddhism and Jainism, which raised anew the fundamental problems 
of religion and approached them with a new and critical outlook. The 
orthodox leaders, in order to meet their bold challenge, tried to set their 
house in order by two distinct methods. First, they codified and system- 
atized their philosophical and religious doctrines and tried to put them 
on the unassailable basis of logic and reason. Secondly, they tried to out- 
flank the heterodox systems by accepting those elements which seemed 
to be the basis of their universal appeal and widespread popularity. 

FRESH DEVELOPMENTS 

The religio-philosophic culture of the period 400-200 b.c. is the result 
of this interaction between these contending forces ; and we may note the 
following developments as the chief landmarks of the period: 

(1) The formulation of the six systems of philosophy, viz. Nyaya, 
Vaiksika, Saihkhya, Yoga, Purva-Mimamsa, and Vedanta, 
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Among these the Purva-Mimariisa is an attempt to give a rational and 
philosophic interpretation of the Vedic teachings, specially the sacrificial 
system. 

(2) Development of Saivism into a complete theistic system within the 
orthodox fold. 

(3) Winning over of the Bhagavata sect for the orthodox faith by the 
identification of Krsna with the Vedic god Visnu. 

(4) Popularization of the remodelled religion and philosophy by means 
of epics like the Ramayana and the Mahahharata. 

(5) Buddhism and Jainism were alone left outside the pale of orthodox 
culture to continue the struggle. They gradually gained in power and 
popularity and for a time almost completely overshadowed their rivals. 
Buddhism spread far beyond the frontiers of India, and ultimately became 
a world-religion. 

These characteristic features, originating during the period from 400 
to 200 B.C., continued to mark the religio-philosophic culture for the next 
five hundred years (200 b.c. to a.d. 300). A brief outline indicating their 
lines of development is given below. 

(1) All the philosophical systems have grown from insignificant begin- 
nings through several stages. The philosophical views formulated by a 
great man in the dim past were gradually defined and systematized by a 
succession of followers in the shape of philosophical Sutras or Karikas. The 
authors of the Sutras should therefore be regarded more as formulators than 
as founders or authors of the systems. The date of the Sutras is a matter of 
dispute. Generally they are regarded as posterior to Buddhism and anterior 
to the Christian era, and the dates suggested for them range from 400 to 
200 B.c. This view is not perhaps very far from truth. 

The later development of the six systems also proceeded along the older 
traditional method. Each system, as it grew, had to elaborate its own 
doctrines, meet criticisms of its opponents, and offer solutions of new 
problems. This was done by successive texts each of which professed 
to be merely a commentary on the preceding. The later philosophers in 
India were thus content to write merely commentaries or commentaries 
on commentaries (bhasya, tika, etc.), and never claimed to formulate, far 
less to found, any original system. Even Sankaracarya, the greatest philos- 
opher that India has produced so far, wrote merely commentaries on the 
Brahma-Sutra, the Bhagavad-Glta, and the Upanisads. It is in this way 
that Indian philosophy has grown from age to age, becoming a more and 
more perfect system with each succeeding century. It has been aptly com- 
pared to the gradual growth of a baby to a fully developed human form. 

Commentaries on the six systems continued to be written till recent 
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times, Ramananda Sarasvati’s commentary on the Yoga-Sutra, called Mani- 
prabha, being written as late as about a.d. 1600. The high position always 
occupied by these philosophical systems in the Hindu mind appears from 
the fact that the leaders of all religious sects attempted to derive their basic 
principles from one or other of them. No sectarian religion had a chance 
of securing prestige so long as it could not at least reconcile its fundamental 
doctrines with one or other of the philosophical systems. 

(2) The theistic ideas of ^aivism, which we first meet with in the 
&vetasvatara Upanisad, are further developed in the Atharvasiras Upanisad. 
The first reference to a definite religious sect of the Saivas occurs in Patanjali 
(second century b.c.). The members of the sect were known as Siva- 
bhagavatas. The more well-known Pasupata sect is mentioned in the 
Narayaniya section of the Mahdhharata. :§iva, the consort of Uma, is 
said to have himself revealed the texts of this school. This implies that 
the founder of the sect was a human being who was afterwards regarded 
as an avatdra of Siva. The implication is rendered explicit in later litera- 
ture like the Vdyu Purana (XXIII) and the Lifiga Purdria (XXIV). 
According to these, at the time when Vasudeva was born in the Yadu 
family, Siva entered a dead body and incarnated himself as a brahmacdrin 
by the name Nakuli^a (or Lakulisa) at a place called Kayavatara or Kaya- 
varohana, identified with Karvan in Baroda. He had four disciples, 
namely, Kusika, Garga, Mitra, and Kaurusya (or Rusta). Two stone 
inscriptions corroborate this story, and one of them names the four disciples 
as founders of the four branches amongst the Pasupatas. 

The discovery of an inscription of the Gupta emperor Candragupta II 
at Mathura, dated the year 61 (a.d. 380), enables us to fix with tolerable 
certainty the date of Kusika. The inscription tells us that Arya Uditacarya, 
its author, was tenth (in succession) from Bhagavata Kusika. Assigning a 
century for three generations, Kusika may be placed about the middle of 
the first century a.d. The date, of course, would be later by a century if 
we assign four generations to a century. 

Now if we take Kusika as disciple of Nakuli^a, the latter must be 
placed some time between a.d. 76 and 125. But although this view is 
supported by later tradition recorded in literary and epigraphic evidences, 
we must give due weight to the popular tendency to regard the founders 
of branches as immediate disciples of the original founder of the sect. The 
authors of the Puianas regard Nakulisa as a contemporary of Vasudeva- 
Krsna, which, of course, is impossible if we accept the date given above. 
R. G. Bhandarkar interpreted this statement of the Puranas to mean 
that traditionally the Pasupata system was intended to take the same place 
in the Rudra-iSiva cult as the Pancaratra did in the Vasudeva-Krsna cult. 
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Accordingly, he referred the rise of the Pa^upata school to about the second 
century b.c. It must be admitted that there is some force in his argument, 
and we cannot definitely reject his view on the strength of the newly 
discovered inscription. 

The human figure of ;^iva on the coins of Wema Kadphises (middle of 
the first century a.d.) may be regarded as a figure of Nakulisa. 

(3) The worship of Vasudeva as an object of devotion (bhakti) goes 
back to the time of Panini (fifth century b.c.) and is also proved by a 
statement of Megasthenes (end of fourth century b.c.) The religious ideas 
formulated by Vasudeva-Krsna developed into the Bhagavata system. As 
in the case of ;^aivism, we find a very early account of the system in the 
Narayaniya section of the Mahabharata. There it is called Ekantika Dharma 
and is said to have been revealed by Narayana himself. The same text tells 
us that this Ekantika Dharma was communicated to Arjuna at the beginning 
of the war. The allusion is, no doubt, to the Bhagavad-Glta which contains 
the earliest philosophical exposition of this system. The composition of 
this work may be referred to the period 400-200 b.c. It is not only the 
most popular religious work, but is generally regarded as forming the basis 
of popular Hinduism. But that it truly represents the moderate revolution 
heralded by the Bhagavatas, as noted above, will be apparent to anybody 
who carefully considers its deprecatory, if not hostile, attitude towards the 
Vedas as an infallible authority, and its liberal views about the caste 
system and sacrificial performances. At the same time, it is equally clear 
that it was more conservative in character than either Buddhism or Jainism, 
and its protest against the accepted views and beliefs is less thoroughgoing. 
As regards ideas of life and ethical principles, there is a striking resemblance 
between Buddhism and the Gita, but by discountenancing the ascetic life 
and the negative attitude of the Buddhists towards metaphysical doctrines, 
the Gita showed its greater adherence to the old orthodox creed. 

It was thus a comparatively easy task to win over this school to the 
orthodox side. This was effected first by regarding Vasudeva as an avatdra 
or incarnation of the Vedic god Visnu, and secondly by the identification 
of Vasudeva with Narayana who came to be regarded as the supreme Being 
in the later Bmhmanical period. It is worthy of note that the first point 
was not generally conceded, and the second had not taken place at all, when 
the Bhagavad-Gitd was composed. Visnu grew to be the supreme God in 
the epic age, and the identification of Vasudeva with Narayana and Visnu 
completed the transformation of the Bhagavata religion as the great religion 
of the orthodox Hindus. 

Two developments of the Bhagavata religion, as promulgated in the 
Bhagavad-Gitd, require special notice. The first is the Pancaratra system 
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which consists of the worship of Vasudeva in his fourfold vyuha or form. 
According to this doctrine, Vasudeva created from himself Saiikai'sana, 
Pradyumna, and Aniruddha. Evidently all these Yadava heroes (to which 
list Samba was added later) were deified along with Vasudeva. This is not 
mentioned in the Gita, but forms a characteristic element of the Bhagavata 
school. It appears to have been evolved shortly after the Bhagavad-Glta was 
composed, and probably not much later than second century b.c. 

The second development is the story of Krsna as a cowherd boy, which 
was perhaps added in the early centuries of the Christian era. There are 
reasons to believe that the idea was originally based upon the Visnu legends 
in the Vedic literature and subsequently developed by tribes like the 
Abhiras. It must be noted, however, that one important element, that of 
Radha, the chief beloved of the cowherd Krsna, w'as not added till a consid- 
erably later date. 

(4) The date and nature of the two epics, the Rdmdyana and the 
Mahdbhdrata, are uncertain, and different views have been expressed on 
this subject. But it is unnecessary to dwell upon them here. It will 
sufiice to state that the Mahdbhdrata was not the product of any one age or 
any one author, and from a small nucleus it grew by gradual additions to 
a voluminous cyclopaedia of knowledge. The nucleus of the epic must be 
placed about the fifth century b.c., if not even earlier, and the composition 
of the present text may be placed in the fourth century a.d. The epic, 
which covers a wide period from c. 400 b.c. to a.d. 400, faithfully reflects 
the religio-philosophic spirit of the age. The development of this popular 
epic followed closely the lines of the development of religious thoughts, 
and an originally heroic poem was, on account of its popularity, converted 
into a Brahmanical work and used as a highly valuable means of religious 
and moral propaganda among the masses. 

The Rdmdyana, like the Mahdbhdrata, must have been originally a 
heroic ballad with a tribal hero Rama as its centre. It must have attained 
its present form long before the last additions were made in the Mahd- 
bhdrata, for not only the complete Rama story, but even the epic Rdmdyana 
is known to the latter. The beginnings of the Rdmdyana may be placed about 
the same time as those of the Mahdbhdrata. The two epics show a striking 
resemblance in style, metre, and general views of religion and society. 

The first and the last Book of the Rdmdyana are later additions. The 
bulk, consisting of Books II- VI, represents Rama as an ideal hero. In Books 
I and VII, however, Rama is made an avatdra or incarnation of Visnu, and 
the epic poem is transformed into a Vaisnava text. The reference to the 
Greeks, Parthians, and Sakas shows that these Books cannot be earlier than 
the second century b.c. 
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It is impossible to exaggerate the value of the two epics in popular- 
izing the new theistic religions of Saivism and Vaisnavism and giving a new 
turn altogether to the popular forms of Hinduism. 

(5) Buddhism and Jainism remained outside the pale of orthodoxy, 
not so much on account of their religious and philosophical views, as of 
their steady refusal to recognize the sanctity of the Vedas as an infallible 
authority and their disregard of the system of caste. 

As in the case of the Bhagavata and Saiva sects, perhaps some time 
elapsed after the death of Gautama Buddha and Mahavira before their 
followers organized themselves into regular sects with a systematic philos- 
ophy and a body of codified doctrines. Certain it is that none of them 
wielded considerable power and influence before the end of the fourth or 
the beginning of the third century b.c. 

The patronage of the Nanda kings and the emperor Candragupta 
Maurya gave an impetus to the Jaina religion. During the reign of the 
latter (c. 321-296 b.c.), it spread nearly over the whole of India ; but the 
period of this greatest expansion was also marked by the beginning of that 
schism which ultimately (first century a.d.) divided the Jains into two rival 
sects known as the Digambaras and the Svetambaras. The existing canon- 
ical literature of the Jains, called Siddhantas, was drawn up in a council 
at Pataliputra in the beginning of the third century b.c. and subsequently 
revised in another council at Valabhi in the fifth or the beginning of the 
sixth century a.d. The canon is, however, accepted only by the Svetambaras. 
The Digambaras, who took no part in the council at Pataliputra, deny their 
authenticity and believe that the real canon is lost. 

Buddhism first obtained a dominant position in India under the 
patronage of the great emperor Asoka (c. 273-236 b.c.), the grandson of 
Candragupta. It is now a matter of common knowledge that by his 
missionary propaganda Buddhism not only spread all over India, but even 
far outside its boundaries, and ultimately became a world-religion, a position 
which it even now occupies, as its votaries number about one-third of the 
entire human race. 

With the dominance of Buddhism, Jainism lost its stronghold in eastern 
India, but found a secure shelter in the south and west, with powerful 
centres at Mathura and Ujjayini in the north. Buddhism rapidly spread 
in all comers of India and planted its outposts in Tibet, Ceylon, and 
Burma, as well as in Western, Central, and South-East Asia. By the first 
century a.d., it had reached China ; and from China it ultimately pene- 
trated into Korea and Japan. The foreign races like the Greeks and the 
Scythians who invaded India during 200 b.c. to a.d. 100 largely adopted 
this faith. 
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The adoption of Buddhism by diverse races with varying types and 
grades of civilization could not but exert a great influence upon its subse- 
quent history. New tendencies are noticeable since the time of Asoka, 
which ultimately took a definite shape in the time of Kaniska (c. first 
century a.d.). The old and new doctrines are knotvn respectively as 
Hinayana and Mahayana. The transition was so gradual that one almost 
imperceptibly led to the other. Yet some fundamental differences can 
be easily discerned between the early doctrines of Buddhism, as formulated 
in the Pali canon (fourth and third century b.c.), and the principles of 
Mahayana in its fully developed form, as expounded in its Sanskrit texts. 
The Hinayanist had no concern for God, and regarded Buddha as a perfect 
man whose precepts and examples w'ere to be followed by each individual 
for reaching nirvana or freedom from bondage, and cessation of existence, 
practically annihilation. Mahayanism regarded Buddha as a god, and 
evolved an elaborate metaphysics involving a pantheon of gods and 
goddesses. Devotion to Buddha and worship of his images formed a more 
essential part than the pursuit of an arduous life of morality. The ideal 
is not the state of an Arhat, who reaches the perfect state through his own 
powers, but that of a Bodhisattva, who stops short of Arhatship in order to 
help struggling humanity on the path to salvation. The Hinayana ideal is 
more or less egoistic, whereas the Mahayanists are inspired by love for 
fellow-beings, and their goal is not annihilation, but positive bliss. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously the Mahayana was making a near approach to 
theistic systems. 

There is little doubt that the transformation of Buddhism is partially 
due to the impact of the rude uncivilized races that adopted Buddhism. 
The need of presenting the religion in a form which could easily appeal 
to their heart and mind could not but alter its character, nor could these 
races embrace Buddhism without introducing into it many of their supersti- 
tious rites and practices. The Mahayana had to tolerate them and 
developed a flexible adaptability which characterized it throughout its 
history. This attitude brought it great popularity and enabled it to stride 
in triumph across the whole continent of Asia. 

We have some means of testing the relative strength of the different 
religious sects in India during the period 300 b.c. to a.d. 300. More than 
fifteen hundred inscriptions belonging to this period have been discovered 
so far. Of these, not even fifty belong to the religious sects other than 
Buddhism and Jainism. The proportion should not be taken as an exact 
measure of the relative strength and popularity of the orthodox and 
heterodox doctrines, because accident must have played a great part in 
the preservation and destruction of records, and some of the disparity may 
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be due to the habit o£ engraving numerous records on religious structures, 
which was more marked in one sect than in another. But even making 
due allowance for all these factors, no doubt can remain of the preponderat- 
ing influence of the two heterodox religious sects during the period 300 b.c. 
to A.D. 300. This view is further strengthened by the fact that if we take 
the epigraphic records for the five centuries following a.d. 300, we find that 
the position had almost entirely been reversed, and the orthodox sects like 
Vaisnavism and Saivism now occupy the position of dominance which had 
hitherto been enjoyed by their heterodox rivals. 

In conclusion, the fact must be emphasized that in addition to the 
main religious sects mentioned above, there were a large number of minor 
ones such as the Ajivikas, and reference is made to worshippers of not 
only divine or semi-divine beings like Purnabhadra, Manibhadra, Candra, 
Surya, gandharvas, etc., but also of animals like elephant, horse, cow, dog, 
and crow. 


IV. THE PAURANIG AGE (C. A.D. 300-1200) 

The fourth century a.d. may be regarded as a turning-point in the 
religious history of India. Since that date we find the gradual dominance 
of Bi'ahmanical religion and the steady decline of Buddhism and Jainism. 
By the twelfth century a.d.. Buddhism, as an independent sect, had well- 
nigh vanished from India, while Jainism was almost reduced to the position 
of a local sect in western India. 

The most important characteristic features of the religio-philosophic 
culture of the period may be studied under the following hea^: 

(1) Downfall of Buddhism in India. 

(2) Decline of Jainism. 

(3) Reconciliation of Vedic faith with sectarianism, and the evolu- 

tion of synthetic Hinduism. 

(4) History of Saivism, Saktism, Vaisnavism, and minor religious 

sects and popular beliefs. 

(5) Introduction of new religions. 

Before we proceed to discuss these in detail, a few general observations 
may be made regarding the religious development of the period. 

In the first place, it appears from a study of the history of the period 
that the fortunes of religions depend to no small extent upon the patronage 
of royal families. At the beginning of the period, the Guptas were the 
leading power, and for two centuries they dominated over nearly the whole 
of northern India. They were powerful adherents of the Bhagavata sect, 
and this undoubtedly was the main factor in the history of its rapid progress 
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and development at the cost of Buddhism. Of the dynasties that succeeded 
the Guptas in various parts of northern India, the later Guptas, the Pratl- 
haras, the Candellas, the Maukharis, the Kalacuris, the Valabhis, and the 
Varman kings of Kamarupa were either Vaisnavas or Saivas. The Palas 
of Bengal were patrons of Buddhism, but their successors, the Senas, were 
Saivas and Vaisnavas. It must be mentioned, however, that the line of 
difference between Saivism and Vaisnavism was not very marked, and the 
ofl&cial records of the same dynasty bear invocation to either 3iva or Visnu. 
We have also examples of individual kings like Harsavardhana, who, 
although officially professing ^aivism, was strongly inclined towards 
Buddhism as Hiuen-Tsang informs us. Again, in the same family, different 
kings belonged to different sects, the most typical example being that of 
Harsavardhana, the kings of which were devotees of the Sun-god, Buddha, 
and Siva. 

In the Deccan, the early Calukya kings were patrons of Jainism, but 
the Brahmanical religions, both orthodox and sectarian, flourished under 
the later kings. The Rastrakuta dynasty also professed Brahmanical 
religion, though some of the kings patronized Jainism. 

In the extreme south. Jainism was patronized by the early Pallavas and 
Hoysalas, but the later Pallavas were Saivas and the later Hoysalas most 
ardent devotees of Vaisnavism. 

This brief, though very incomplete, historical survey would show the 
gradual loss of royal patronage suffered by both the Jains and the Buddhists. 

Secondly, we must note the rise of a debased element in the religions 
of the day which is generally, though not perhaps very accurately, referred 
to as Tantricism. Though more closely associated with the Sakta sect, to 
be noted later, some of its characteristics such as mystic magical beliefs, 
degraded erotic practices, and extreme veneration for the guru — sometimes 
leading to gross indecency and lax morality — are common features to be 
observed in greater or lesser degree in all the principal religions of the 
time, except Jainism. 

Thirdly, we may note that the worship of images of gods, with elaborate 
rituals and erection of large temples for them, becomes a characteristic 
feature of the religions of the period. 

We may now proceed to discuss in detail the five characteristic features 
of the period noted above. 

DOWNFALL OF BUDDHISM 

The most potent cause of the decline of Buddhism in India was the 
loss of royal patronage. In northern India, the patronage of Harsavai'dhana 
and the Pala emperors gave a long lease of life to Buddhism, but with 
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those notable exceptions the other royal families were staunch adherents 
of the Brahmanical sects. The passing away of the Palas in the twelfth 
century a.d. and the destruction of the Buddhist monasteries by the Islamic 
invaders dealt the final death-blow to Buddhism. The monasteries were 
the chief strongholds of Buddhism, while the strength of the Jains lay rather 
in the mass of lay followers. Hence Jainism survived the downfall of its 
monasteries, while Buddhism perished in its ruins. 

The decline of royal patronage was perhaps as much a cause, as the 
result, of the growing unpopularity of Buddhism. The chief cause of this 
unpopularity was the development of the Tantric beliefs and rituals which 
we have noted above. Whatever might have been the original ideal behind 
it, some of the debased forms which are met with from the seventh century 
omvards can only be regarded as a travesty of Buddhism. Even gross 
sensuality and carnal passions of man found a religious sanction in some 
tenets of these schools, and the result was a looseness of sexual morality 
masquerading in the name of religion. It would be, of course, untrue to 
say that purer forms of Buddhism did not flourish at the period. But the 
masses naturally followed what was more suited to their tastes, and their 
unbridled licentiousness brought odium upon the whole religion and 
hastened its decline and downfall. 

In addition to these causes, another powerful factor was working to the 
same end. The Mahayana form of Buddhism, as we have seen before,' 
made a very near approach to the theistic system. Adaptability was always 
a great characteristic of Buddhism, and its close rapprochement to Brah- 
manical religion was dangerous to its separate existence. The leaders of 
the Brahmanical religion were not yet too rigid and conservative to let slip 
any opportunity of capturing the great stronghold of a powerful rival. As 
in old days Vaisnavism was won over by the acceptance of Krsna as an 
avatara of Visnu, so about a thousand years later Buddha was regarded 
as another avatara of the same God. This well-conceived and bold stroke 
of policy cut the ground from under the feet of Buddhism which was already 
steadily losing ground, and the ultimate result was the complete effacement 
of Buddhism from India as a separate sect. 

DECLINE OF JAINISM 

Jainism, alone of all religions, was free from the Tantric development. 
The rigid conservatism, to which it owed this fortune, however paved 
the way for its decline, as it failed to keep abreast with the changing spirit 
of the times. The new rituals and practices of Vaisnavism, Saivism, and 
other sects proved too alluring, and gradually Jainism lost its importance 
in Mysore and Maharastra, where it had exercised a dominant influence 
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for nearly a thousand years. Jainism has steadily maintained its old charac- 
ter and has chosen to die rather than surrender its essentials. Fortunately 
it still maintains its hold among a very influential section of the community 
in western India. This may partly be due to the fact that it preserved 
some essential Hindu practices like caste and winked at the worship of 
some popular deities like Ganesa. 

EVOLUTION OF SYNTHETIC HINDUISM 

With the decline of Buddhism and Jainism, the Brahmanical religion 
gradually rose into importance. But there was no homogeneity in it. It 
included orthodox Brahmanism, i.e. the remnant of the old Vedic cult, and 
the different sectarian religions, notably iSaivism, iSaktism, and Vaisnavism. 
Although these were admitted within the orthodox fold, they still retained 
their essential characteristics and formed distinct entities. 

At the very beginning of the period, we notice a systematization of 
their faiths and beliefs in a number of texts, known as Puranas and 
Smrtis. The Smrtis preserve a link with the old Grhya-Sutras, describing 
the Vedic rituals and sacrifices. The Puranas present the theology of the 
new sects with the old philosophical and cosmogonical beliefs in the 
background. 

The orthodox Vedic religion was patronized by the Pallavas, Vakatakas, 
the Bhagadatta dynasty of Kamarupa (Assam), and other royal dynasties, 
and the inscriptions of the period contain frequent references to Vedic 
cults and sacrifices. These are, however, not unoften combined with pure 
sectarian worship. 

Indeed, one of the most important traits of the Brahmanical religion 
of this period is this spirit of reconciliation and harmony between orthodox 
and sectarian foims. Its most notable expression is to be found in the 
theological conception of the Trimurti, i.e. the manifestation of the supreme 
God in three forms of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva — Brahma, the creator, being 
undoubtedly a pale reflex of the Upanisadic Brahman. But the attempt 
cannot be regarded as a great success, for Brahma never gained an 
ascendancy comparable to that of Siva or Visnu, and the different sects often 
conceived the Trimurti as really the three manifestations of their own 
sectarian god, whom they regarded as Brahman or Absolute. Still the spirit 
of reconciliation bore significant results. Henceforth the Hindus may be 
divided broadly into two classes, viz. (1) extreme sectarians who confined 
their devotion and worship almost exclusively to their sectarian deity like 
Visnu, Siva, Sakti, etc. ; and (2) general followers of the Brahmanical 
religion who revered and worshipped all these and other gods, even 
though they might have been specially attached to one sectarian deity, 
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and also followed some of the important Vedic rituals and practices. Thus 
the Smartas prescribed the regular worship of the five gods Visnu, Siva, 
Durga, Surya, and Ganesa, while the rest of the Hindu pantheon was also 
freely worshipped by many. The samuccaya doctrine lays down that a 
Hindu, even when seeking Brahman, must perform his ordinary duties, 
and should have a knowledge of the Karma-Mimarhsa as well as the 
Vedanta. The use of the sacred thread and performance of the gayatrl and 
other rituals by the sectarians may be ascribed to this spirit. 

A further step towards the reconciliation of the different sects may 
be traced in the attempt to establish the identity of Visnu and Siva, such 
as we find in the Skanda Upanisad. The image of Hari-Hara, like that of 
Ardhanarisvara (Siva-Parvati), is a visible symbol of this doctrine. There 
is hardly any doubt that, in spite of the existence of the extreme sectarians 
who would not tolerate any god other than their own, the general mass 
of Hindus, even today, while professing one sect or other, have a general 
reverence for all the Hindu gods. The epigraphical records prove that this 
has been the case throughout the period under review. 

Lastly, there was an attempt to prove that the six systems of Hindu 
philosophy are not really opposed to each other, but they all proclaim the 
same eternal Truth. This view is first met with in Prabodha-candrodaya, 
an allegorical Sanskrit drama written in the court of the Candella king 
Kirtivarman in the latter half of the eleventh century a.d. In a famous 
scene in this drama, there is a. dispute between the Buddhists, Jains, and 
followers of other heterodox sects on the one side, and the Vaisnavas, Saivas, 
and Sauras, aided by the six schools of philosophy, on the other. The basic 
unity of orthodox Hinduism as against the heterodox sects, which 
is so vividly brought into prominence in this scene, for ms a feature of 
Hinduism up to the present. Vijnana Bhiksu, a Samkhya philosopher of 
the sixteenth century, also proclaims the essential unity of the six systems 
of philosophy. 


HISTORY OF THE DIFFERENT RELIGIOUS SECTS 
It now remains for us to trace the fortunes of the two great sectarian 
theistic systems, gaivism and Vaisnavism, together with ;^aktism and other 
minor religious sects and popular beliefs from the fourth century a.d. 
onwards. At the very beginning of the period, we notice a systematization 
of their faiths and beliefs in the Puranas. These texts are many in number, 
and while some like Vdyu, Visnu, Matsya, Mdrkandeya, Bhagavata, and 
Brahmanda Puranas are really old, others were added in much later times. 
These Puranas present the two theistic (and also other sectarian) beliefs in 
a complete form, a form which they have retained till today. 
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SAIVISM 

The Pasupata sect continued to flourish during this period. Hiuen- 
Tsang and Bana Bhatta, both belonging to the seventh century a.d., refer 
to it as one of the prominent religious sects of the time. 

In addition to the Puranas such as Vayu, Lihga, Kurma, etc., the 
Saiva theism "ivas expounded in the Agamas. There are twenty-eight of 
these manuals, each of which has got a number of Upagamas, the total 
number of texts reaching to about 200. The Agamas were composed before 
the seventh century a.d., and their dualistic teaching formed the foundation 
of a new Saiva school which is usually referred to as Agamic iSaivism. The 
Advaita philosophy of Sankara gave a new turn to Saivism. A distinct 
school flourished in Kashmir, about the middle of the ninth century a.d., 
mainly under the influence of Sankara’s philosophy, and substituted the 
Advaita philosophy for the dualistic teachings of the Agamas. 

There was a great upsurge of Saivism in South India, which was 
mainly due to the devotional poems of Nayanmars (Saiva saints), written in 
Tamil. These are divided into eleven collections which, together with the 
Tamil Pumna called Periya Puranam, constitute the sacred literature of 
the saints and form the foundation of Tamil Saivism. The first seven 
collections, known as Devaram, composed by the saints Sambandar, his 
older contemporary Appar, and Sundarar, all of whom flourished in the 
seventh century a.d. or shortly thereafter, are regarded as equivalent to the 
Vedas and are sung along with Vedic hymns in certain religious processions. 
The eighth collection, Tiruvacdkam of Manikkavacagar, occupies the fore- 
most place in Saiva literature. This, together with the tenth collection 
Tirumandiram of Tirumular, reflects the theology of the Agamas, and 
both are masterpieces of poetic composition. The patronage of the later 
Pallava kings (from sixth century a.d.) and the mighty Cola emperors (tenth 
century a.d.) gave a great impetus to Saivism in the Dravida country. 

A further development of Tamil Saivism took place in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries a.d., perhaps even a little earlier. This was the 
rise of Saiva Siddhanta. The Agamas were now replaced by the fourteen 
Siddhanta-sastras, which laid the foundation of this new system. 

An influential and very powerful Saiva sect, known as the Virasaivas or 
Lihgayatas rose in the Karnataka and Maharastra countries. The early 
history of the sect is obscure, but it was most probably founded, or at least 
brought into prominence, by Basava, the Brahmana prime minister of Bijjala 
who had usurped the Calukya throne about a.d. 1160. This new sect 
flourished at the cost of Jainism and Buddhism and was the main cause of 
their decay in the Deccan and Kannada districts, which constitute now its 
main stronghold. 
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The Virasaivas have several peculiar characteristics. They give great 
prominence to the monasteries. ‘In every Lihgayata village there is a 
monastery, and every Lihgayata must belong to a monastery and have a 
guru ; he need not visit a temple at all.’ ‘The members of the sect worship 
Siva in his phallic form, reject the authority of the Vedas, disbelieve in the 
doctrine of rebirth, object to child-marriage, approve of the remarriage of 
widows, and cherish an intense aversion to the Brahmanas.’ 

SaKTISM 

The cult of Sakti, consort of Siva, attained a great predominance 
during this period. It is based upon the Samkhya philosophy, according 
to which Spirit or Purusa (here identified with Siva) is inactive, while 
Prakrti (identified with Sakti) is productive and the universal material 
cause. Hence Sakti is in a sense superior to Siva. 

The system lays stress on the inherent power of sounds and the 
presence, in the human body, of a large number of minute channels or 
threads of occult force (nadl) and six great centres of that force (cakra), 
described as so many lotuses, one above the other. Hence arise the super- 
natural powers of mantras or mystic syllables such as hrlrh, hurh, phat, etc., 
and the working of miracles by mystic forms of yoga. Besides, the Saktas 
also believe in the magic power of diagrams (yantra) and ritualistic gestures 
made with fingers (mudrd). 

The worship of the goddess Sakti was accompanied with sacrifices of 
animals and occasionally also human beings. But the most characteristic 
feature of the cult was the cakra-pujd, i.e. circle worship in which an equal 
number of men and women sit round a circle and, uttering mystic mantras, 
partake of the pancatattva consisting of five elements, viz. wine, meat, 
fish, parched grain, and sex. Many sorcerous practices formed a part of 
the cult, and a picture of this is given in the Sanskrit drama Mdlatl- 
Madhava. Detailed instructions of these practices are given in the texts 
known as Tantras. Hence Tantricism is used as a general name for similar 
rituals which are found in many religious sects. The Saiva Kapalikas and 
Kalamukhas, for example, followed similar rituals and practices, and they 
are found associated with the worship of many other goddesses. 

Taken at its best, the Tantric doctrine, both in Brahmanical religions 
and Buddhism, is a philosophy, according to which the absolute is asso- 
ciated with a dynamic principle for the origination of the universe and the 
different deities can be located in the different parts of the^ human body 
(nyasa) by means of a form of yoga. By worshipping Sakti, Prajna (Maha- 
yanist goddess), or other goddesses, in the manner indicated above, it seeks 
to attain, in a supernatural manner, and in an incredibly short time, objects 
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of either material nature (wealth, longevity, invulnerabilit)', etc.) or spir- 
itual character (power of evoking Buddha or union with some divinity 
even in this life). Some Tantras, however, at their worst, uphold theories 
and practices which are revolting and horrible. 

VAISNAVISM 

We have noted above the three basic elements of Vaisnavism, viz. the 
original Bhagavata doctrine, the Pancaratra system, and the Gopala 
(cowherd) -krsna saga, culminating in the Radha-Krsna cult. During the 
period under review the Pancaratra first comes into prominent notice and 
is later superseded by the third element. 

The most important development of the system is the growth of 
Pancaratra Saihhitas which give a complete exposition of the faiths, beliefs, 
and practices of the Vaisnavas. The traditional number of these Saihhitas 
is 108, but nearly double that number of texts are named. Their dates 
are uncertain, but may be placed between a.d. 600 and 800. They show a 
considerable influence of the Tantric element and lay stress on the Sakti 
of Visnu. Otherwise, they show a normal development of the teaching 
formulated in the Narayaniya section of the Mahabharata, noted above. 

But the Pancaratra system shows from the beginning the influence of 
the third element. The Visnu Purana, which is an important text of the 
system, contains the detailed story of cowherd Krsna and his youthful 
sports. The Bhagavata Purana heralds a new departure. It concentrates its 
attention almost solely on the cowherd-life of Krsna and dwells specially 
on his amorous sports with the gopts which are described here in all their 
details, while in the life of Krsna such as we find in the Harivamia 
and Visnu Purana they are hardly noticed at all. But the most distin- 
guishing feature of the Bhagavata Purana is the exalted tone of bhakti or 
devotion ivhich is displayed throughout the work. The fervent emotional- 
ism which characterizes mediaeval Vaisnavism has its origin in this really 
great w’^ork. 

The date of the Bhagavata Purana is uncertain, but it is generally 
regarded as a late work. The various dates suggested range from the 
seventh to the ninth century a.d. It must be noted, however, that even 
the Bhagavata Purana does not mention Radha, though it undoubtedly 
contained elements which might easily give rise to this cult. For, according 
to it, among the gopis there was one who was the special favourite of Krsna. 
But it is difficult to say when this Radha cult actually came into being. It 
was a well-known thing in Bengal by the time of Jayadeva, the Bengali 
poet, who composed his immortal Gita-Govinda in the court of Laksmana 
Sena during the last quarter of the twelfth century a.d. Radha is 
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mentioned in a verse quoted in the Dhvanydloka (c. a.d. 850) and in the 
Gopdlatdpani Upanisad and Brahmavaivarta Pumna. But the dates of 
the last two works are not known, and they may not be earlier than the 
eleventh century a.d. A ruined temple, discovered at Paharpur in Bengal, 
contains sculptured representations of Krsna’s life, and in one of these, 
Krsna is accompanied by a female. This has been taken to be a representa- 
tion of Krsna and Radha, but there is no positive evidence in support of it. 
The date of the temple is also uncertain, but it may belong to the sixth or 
seventh century a.d. The name of Radha occurs in Hala’s Saptasati, and if 
the verse is really as old as the time of Hala, it furnishes the solitary evidence 
of the prevalence of the cult in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

It is generally believed that the Bhdgavata Purdna was written in 
South India. Whether this is true or not, there is no doubt that the pure 
devotional element of Vaisnavism flourished in the Tamil country. The 
most remarkable specimen of this is contained in the songs of the famous 
Alvars, the Vaisnava counterpart of the Saiva Nayanmars, mentioned above. 
Their number is usually reckoned as twelve, and although their dates are 
uncertain, they may be all placed between the fifth and ninth centuries 
A.D. Their devotional songs, called Prabandham, written mostly in Tamil, 
are known as the Vaisnava Veda, and their images are worshipped along 
with those of Visnu. 

The next great landmark in the history of Tamil Vaisnavism is the 
rise of a school of philosophers known as Acaryas. Nathamuni, the first of 
these, flourished about the end of the tenth or the beginning of the eleventh 
century a.d. He organized the Sri-Vaisnavas, and popularized the cult 
among the masses by collecting the songs of the Alvars, setting them to 
Dravidian music, and having them regularly sung in the temples. But 
he was also a great theologian, and his school took up the task of giving 
a philosophical background to the Vaisnava theories and creeds. Natha- 
muni was followed by three Acaryas, of whom the last, his grandson 
Yamunacarya, was a great scholar. 

Yamunacarya was succeeded by the famous Ramanuja (eleventh 
century a.d.). His great task was to put the religion on a secure philo- 
sophical basis. The great Sahkaiacarya’s doctrine of monism (Advaitavada) 
was a direct challenge to the cult of bhakti. If there is only one absolute 
Spirit, and all else is unreal, there is no scope for devotion to the supreme 
God by the individual, for the two are really one and the same. Ramanuja 
set up against it a full and critical exposition of the Vi^istadvaitavada or 
qualified monism, first propounded by Yamunacarya. It was based upon 
the Upanisads and the Brahma-Sutra, and construed the individual soul 
as an attribute of the supreme Soul, but distinct from it. The latter dwells 
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in the individual heart and can therefore be an object of devotion. 
Ramanuja follows closely the tenets of the Bhagavad-Gita in describing 
the mode of salvation, but his bhakti is not so much an unbounded love 
as a continuous meditation or updsand prescribed in the Upanisads. Both 
in his philosophy and general practices, Ramanuja follows the orthodox 
Brahmanism. But his sect, known as the Sri-Vaisnavas or Sri-sampradaya, 
has nothing to do with Gopala-krsna, i.e. Krsna as a cowherd boy. On the 
other hand, he recognizes Sri (Laksmi), Bhu (Earth), and Lila (Sport) as 
the consorts of Visnu. 

The philosophy of Ramanuja was further developed by Madhva or 
Ananda Tirtha (thirteenth century A.D.), the founder of another sect. He 
conceived God as altogether distinct from the individual spirit. He 
travelled all over India, fighting the philosophical doctrines of Sankara and 
establishing the Vaisnava creed on a definite dualistic basis. 

Ramanuja lived his early life in Kanci, while Madhva’s activities 
were chiefly confined to the western or Malabar coast. But in his old age 
Ramanuja was forced by the persecution of the Saiva Cola king to take 
shelter with the Hoysala king Visnuvardhana of Dorasamudra (Mysore). 
The latter adopted Vaisnavism, and his patronage counted a great deal for 
the success of the faith. 

Ramanuja had followed more or less Vasudevism of the old Pancaratra 
system, recognizing Vasudeva with his four vyuhas, and his identity with 
Visnu and Narayana. But Madhva ignored Vasudeva and his vyuhas and 
referred to the supreme Spirit mostly as Visnu. Thus a general Vaisnavism 
took the place of the old Bhagavata school. 

The southern Vaisnavism laid little stress on the cowherd element of 
Krsna and altogether ignored Radha. Far different, however, was the case 
with Vaisnavism in northern India, which was first put on a philosophic 
basis by Nimbarka who flourished after Ramanuja, probably in the twelfth 
century a.d. His philosophy is a compromise between those of Ramanuja 
and Madhva, as he believes God to be both identical with, and distinct from, 
the individual spirit. But his chief difference from his predecessor Ramanuja 
lies in substituting the old and pure bhakti (devotion) for updsand (medi- 
tation), and giving prominence to the elements of Krsna and Radha. Bom 
in the family of a Tailanga Brahmana in the South (perhaps Bellary 
District), Nimbarka lived in Vrndavana (near Mathura) and his sect, 
known as Sanaka-sampradaya, flourishes in northern India. 

According to Nimbarka, Radha was the eternal consort of Visnu and 
was incarnated like him in Vrndavana. There is also a suggestion, though 
not a clear statement, that she became the wife of her lord. A further 
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progress of the Radha cult is found, in Jayadeva s Critd-Govindu, where 
Radha is the mistress and not the wife of Krsna, 

Among other sects stressing the worship of Radha may be mentioned 
the followers of Visnusvamin, about whom, however, very little is known. 
He closely follows the system of Madhva, but introduces the Radha element. 
He may have preceded Nimbarka. 

It may be noted that Nimbarka worshipped only Krsna and his consort 
to the exclusion of other gods. He thus discarded the samuccaya doctrine 
followed by the Sri-Vaisnavas, Madhvas, Visnusvamins, and generally by all 
the Bhagavatas, and became a purely sectarian Vaisnava. 

MINOR RELIGIOUS SECTS AND POPULAR BELIEFS 

In addition to the main sects hitherto described, there were during 
the period under review minor sects worshipping various other deities. 
Most of these are associated with either ^iva or Visnu. Thus Durga, 
Ganapati, and Skanda (Karttika), the consort and sons of 5iva, were regu- 
larly worshipped under various names, and each had an organized following 
and a sectarian literature. Similarly there were sects worshipping the Nara- 
sirhha and Rama incarnations of Visnu. 

The worship of Dharma was very much prevalent in Bengal and 
had an important literature. It is traced to a Buddhist origin, the second 
member of the Buddhist triratna (Buddha, Dharma, and Sahgha) being 
converted to a Hindu god. 

Far greater importance attaches to the sects connected with the worship 
of Brahma and Surya. Brahma, though less important than Visnu or Siva, 
was the god of a sect which is referred to in the Mdrkandeya Purdna and 
the Padma Purdna. There is a famous temple of Brahma in Puskara, near 
Ajmer. 

Of the vast Vedic pantheon, Surya alone formed the god of a par- 
ticular sect, and many temples were erected for his worship. This seems 
to be due to three reasons. In the first place the gdyatri-mantra, daily 
repeated by the Brahmanas, kept alive the memory of the Sun-god. 
Secondly, the orb of the sun being daily visible, the idea of his worship 
could not be dropped altogether. Further, the Magis of Persia brought 
a cult of the sun into India about the third century of the Christian era. 
The two streams mingled and saved the Sun-god from the fate of the 
other Vedic deities. Many inscriptions dating from the Gupta period refer 
to the worship of the Sun-god, and big temples were erected in his honour. 

Outside the circle of sectarian gods mentioned above, there were quite 
a large number of popular deities who claimed devotion and worship from 
a clientele which, though not numerically insignificant, are not known to 
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have been organized into sects. Among these may be mentioned Sri and 
Laksmi (originally regarded as separate personalities), Gahga, Yamuna, 
Sarasvati, Sasthi, Sltala, the dikpalas (especially Yama, Varuna, Kubera, and 
Agni), and navagrahas (Rahu, Ketu, and seven others whose names corre- 
spond to the week days). 

Reference may also be made to semi-divine beings like yaksas, ndgas, 
gandharvas, vidyddharas, and apsarasas, who had their iconic forms like 
the popular deities mentioned above. 

It is a notable thing that the worship of, and veneration for, such 
multiplicity of deities may be traced to a very early period and have per- 
sisted throughout the ages. Along with these, many popular beliefs, such 
as the sanctity of certain localities, efficacy of pilgrimage, recitation of 
sacred texts, and many religious or semi-religious vows, fairs, and festivals, 
have formed a substantial part of the total content of religion in the minds 
of the masses. 


INTRODUCTION OF NEW RELIGIONS 

Two new religious faiths, Christianity and Zoroastrianism, were estab- 
lished in India during the period under review. There are some grounds 
for believing that there were small Christian communities in India as early 
as second century a.d. But the evidence in favour of it is not quite satis- 
factory and, in any case, our knowledge about them is very vague and 
scanty. It appears from the account of Cosmas, surnamed Indicopleustes 
(the Indian voyager), that small Christian communities were settled in 
India by the sixth century a.d. These were confined to its western coast and 
were probably Nestorians under the jurisdiction of the Church in Persia. 
Christianity soon spread to the Coromandel coast, but it never came to 
be an important element before the establishment of political authority 
in India by the Christian powers of Europe. 

The small Parsi community in India represents the last waves of 
migration of the followers of Zarathushtra from their homeland in Persia 
after its conquest by the Muslim Arabs. Successive batches of them, forced 
to leave their country, found, after some wanderings, a safe refuge in India. 
The first of these ultimately settled at Sanjan, about 90 miles north of 
Bombay, probably in the tenth century a.d. Although numerically very 
small, the Parsis in India are almost the only surviving members of a great 
religious faith, and have distinguished themselves in many fields of activity, 
particularly politics, trade, industry, and commerce. 

The Jews of Cochin, who form a small community, can be traced back 
to the end of the seventh century a.d., when they fled from persecutions in 
Arabia and Persia and migrated to the tolerant religious climate of India, 
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V. THE MUSLIM PERIOD (C. A.D. 1200-1757) 

The most outstanding feature of the religious development during the 
period under review was the establishment of a powerful Muslim commu- 
nity on a permanent footing all over India. 

For the first time in Indian history Hinduism was confronted with 
an alien faith which kept severely aloof and derived its strength not only 
from its political dominance, but also from the gradually increasing number 
of its followers. It was not only alien, but militant in character, and 
radically differed in some of its fundamental aspects from Hinduism. The 
most important of these were the inherent fanatical hatred of Islam towards 
Hindu temples and images, and of Hinduism towards the social usages and 
customs of the Muslims, particularly the absence of caste and the eating 
of beef. The fury and iconoclastic zeal with which the Muslims demolished 
the temples, images, and other religious symbols of the Hindus created a 
gulf between the two which could never be bridged, and the rigid social 
customs and usages of the Hindus raised an impassable barrier between the 
two. The result has been that they have not, unlike other foreign invaders 
■who preceded them, merged with the Hindus, and though the two have 
lived together for seven hundred years, even today they exist as two separate 
and distinct communities. 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that these two communities 
lived in two water-tight compartments. For while Islam was a proselytiz- 
ing religion and kept its doors wide open for converts, Hinduism had a 
hundred doors for exit and none for entrance. The consequence was that 
the Hindu rank was considerably thinned by conversion on a large scale, 
which added to a handful of foreign Muslims hundreds of times their 
number. 

Although differing in fundamental religious and social ideas, it was 
inevitable that two powerful communities living side by side would exercise 
some amount of influence over each other, both in respect of higher ideals 
which would concern only a few, as well as of popular beliefs, observances, 
and practices which would affect the common people at large. Instances 
are not wanting to show that such influence was exercised. But before 
considering the question, we must take note of the progress of Hinduism 
during the period under review. 

NEW PHASES OF THE BHAKTI CULT 

Most of the features of Hinduism noted above continued, but though no 
noticeable difference marks the 5aiva, i§akta, and other minor religious sects, 
the Vaisnava cult of Krsna and Radha showed new and remarkable tendem 
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cies, no doubt influenced by the Padma and the Brahmavaivarta Puranas in 
which Radha plays an important part in the life of Krsna. 

The cult was carried to its extreme form by a Tailahga Brahmana 
named Vallabha whose activity falls in the first half of the sixteenth century 
A.D. His Vaisnavism centres round Krsna, the beloved of the gopis, and 
his eternal consort Radha. Elaborate rituals for the worship of Krsna 
and religious feasts and festivals were fully developed — ^all marked by a 
spirit of sportive enjoyment. This, coupled with a less exacting demand on 
spiritual fervour and high tone of morality in the sect, seems to be the secret 
of its great hold on the masses whose ordinary inclinations find in it a 
comfortable religious sanction. One of the distinguishing characteristics of 
this sect is the exalted position of the guru, or the spiritual guide, called the 
maharaja. God can only be worshipped in the house or temple of the guru, 
to whom the devotees are enjoined to surrender all their belongings. The 
highest spiritual object is to join in the eternal sport of Krsna and Radha. 
The worldly life offers no bar to this salvation. True to this doctrine, the 
gurus were married men and led worldly lives. In its degraded form, this 
sect countenanced antinomian practices, and made Vaisnavism a byword of 
reproach. The doctrine flourished mostly among the mercantile commu- 
nities of Gujarat and Rajasthan, though its baneful effects spread far beyond 
these limits. 

Bengal Vaisnavism was saved from this degradation by the famous 
Caitanya or Sri Gauranga (a.d. 1485-1533), a contemporary of Vallabha. 
The elements of Radha and Krsna had taken deep root in its soil, as the 
songs of Jayadeva (twelfth century a.d.) clearly show. But the merit of 
Caitanya lies in the fact that he elevated the passions of the couple to a 
high spiritual plane and stressed the emotional at the cost of the ceremonial 
side of religion. His piety, devotion, and fervour introduced a pure and 
spiritual element in Vaisnavism which offers a bright and refreshing con- 
trast to that promulgated by Vallabha. But with the lapse of time, Radha 
gained more and more prominence, and many degrading elements crept 
into Bengal Vaisnavism also. An extreme form is represented by the 
Sakhibhavas, the ideal of the male members of which is to obtain the 
womanhood of Radha even in the physical sense. 

The history of religions teaches us an important lesson. It is that 
any exaggerated importance attached to the female element in religion, or 
the association of religion with amorous elements, even though inspired or 
prompted by the highest spiritual motive and backed by metaphysical or 
mystic interpretations, is sure to lead to the degradation of its followers. 
This is best illustrated by the fate of the Sakta and Radha-Krsna cults. 

It is refreshing therefore to turn to some sects of Vaisnavism which 
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Realized this truth and gave a new tone to the religion by avoiding the 
fatal process. This was done by twofold means. In Maharastra, Radha 
was replaced by Rukmini, the lawful wife of Rrsna, who plays all along a 
subordinate r61e to her husband. The great preachers of this sect were 
Namadeva (end of the fourteenth century a.d.) and Tukarama (seventeenth 
century), the founders of the popular form of Vaisnavism in Maharastra. 
Another mode, propounded by Ramananda (fourteenth century), was to 
replace Krsna and Radha by Rama and Sita. This was further developed 
by his famous disciples, the chief among whom were Kabir and Ravidasa, 
(fifteenth century a.d.), Dadu and Malukdasa (c. a.d. 1600), and Tulasidasa 
(A.D. 1532-1623). 

The religion propounded by them was chaste and pure. The simple, 
beautiful verses of Namadeva, Tukarama, and the disciples of Ramananda 
are full of piety and devotion, and they have acquired wide celebrity far 
beyond sectarian limits. 

THE SYNTHETIC AND REFORMIST MOVEMENTS 
In addition to the purification of the Bhakti cult and its elevation to 
a high spiritual level based on secure foundations of morality, these 
Vaisnava teachers, together with Caitanya, have made other notable contri- 
butions to the culture of the mediaeval age. These may be summed up as 
(1) preaching in vernacular which thereby got a great impetus ; (2) ignoring 
the caste distinctions and admitting even the lowest castes to their fold ; 
and (3) definitely rejecting rites and ceremonials as useless and laying 
stress on morality and purity of the heart. Excepting Ramananda and 
Caitanya, the others carried this last feature to an extreme form by dis- 
carding altogether the worship of images, 

These characteristics need not be treated in detail. The debt which 
Bengali, Hindi, and Marathi literatures owe to these Vaisnava preachers 
is too well known. As to the second, it is interesting to recall that, of 
the chief disciples of Ramananda, who founded different schools, Kabir 
was a Mohammedan weaver, Dadu a cotton-cleaner, and Ravidasa a leather- 
worker. People of all classes and castes, including Mohammedans, were 
taken into these sects, and thus began a levelling process which, unfor- 
turiately, did not make much progress and touched only a fringe of the 
society. In fact, for all practical purposes, the two great communities — 
Hindu and Muslim ^v’’ere hardly affected by it, and maintained, as before, 
their se\’erely exclusive character. 

The socio-religious revolution sketched above followed closely the 
lines which marked that of the fifth century b.c. culminating in Buddhism. 
The only difference is that emotionalism replaced rationalism, and a pious 
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devotion to God took the place of the austere morality of the agnostic 
Buddhists. 

In a similar way, we may notice the revival of the pure monotheistic 
doctrine of the Upanisads in the Sikh religion founded by Nanak (1469- 
1539). He invoked the one true God, without any name, and ^vithout 
the intermediacy of any prophet or incarnation. ‘Numerous Mohammeds 
have there been’, says he, ‘and multitudes of Brahmas, Visnus, and ^ivas, 
but the chief of gods is the one Lord, the true Name of God.’ He discarded 
the Vedas, Krsna, saints, and pilgrimages, and put faith in one self-existent 
Creator and Destroyer who cannot be conceived in any other f6rm, and 
whose true nature cannot be expressed in words. So far it has a wonderful 
agreement with the Upanisadic doctrine. But then Nanak denied that 
God can be comprehended by knowledge or wisdom, and instead of medi- 
tation he relied on faith and grace. Here we find the influence of the 
Bhakti cult which moulded all religious thoughts of the age. Although 
Nanak deliberately placed himself outside the pale of Hinduism, his 
doctrine, like that of Ramananda and Caitanya, may be looked upon as 
an attempt to purify the Bhakti cult on a line different from, but equally 
rooted in, the Hindu religion and philosophy of the past. He did away 
altogether with caste distinctions and ceremonials, and preached in ver- 
nacular. He also decried the worship of images. He was a more courageous 
reformer and went much further than the other two. The result was that 
his doctrines had never any great effect upon the masses, and were confined 
to the province of the Punjab where he lived and preached. 

Although, as noted above, there is nothing new in the special charac- 
teristic features of these religions, including even the rejection of the wor- 
ship of images — and all of them may be traced to ancient Indian religious 
systems — , still it is possible that the monotheism and democratic spirit of 
Islam served as a potent factor in leading to these developments. It is not 
perhaps a mere accident that from the fourteenth century a.d., the two 
characteristic features of Islam, viz. the absence of social distinctions among 
its followers and the total rejection of the worship of images, began to in- 
fluence the Vaisnava reformers and mediaeval saints. A more direct and 
thorough influence of Islam may be traced in the severe monotheistic 
doctrines of Nanak. It is also to be noted that these principles are almost 
absent in South India, precisely that part of the country where the influence 
of Islam was the least. We cannot thus altogether ignore the influence 
of Islam in shaping the religious doctrines of North India and Mahaiastra 
from the fourteenth century down to the end of the seventeenth, though it 
is difficult to form an estimate of its nature and extent. 
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The eighteenth century is similarly marked by the impact with western 
thought which led to the religious reforms of the nineteenth century. It 
brought back the rationalism of the fifth century b.c., and Raja Rammohun 
Roy was its great exponent. The new spirit led to the foundation of the 
Brahmo Samaj (including Prarthana Samaj), the Arya Samaj, and the 
Theosophical Society on the one hand, and all-round reform in the orthodox 
Hindu religion and society on the other. The spirit of reform also inspired 
the Muslim community. It led to the Wahhabi movement, early in the 
nineteenth century, which originally aimed at internal reform, but was 
gradually deflected into a political move against the British. Its failure led 
to the Aligarh movement initiated by Sir Syed Ahmed, which is still a 
living force in the Muslim community. 

Towards the close of the century flourished Sri Ramakfishna who 
sought to reconcile not only the rationalist doctrine with the emotionalism 
and ritualistic orthodoxy of the earlier ages, but also the different seemingly 
conflicting religions on the basis of experience gained through spiritual 
culture. His disciple Swami Vivekananda gave a definite shape to his 
catholic views and broadbased the doctrine of the Vedanta philosophy. 
He formulated the teachings of his Master as a definite creed and founded 
the great Ramakrishna Mission which is now a potent force not only in 
India, but far beyond its boundaries. It is powerfully moulding the Hindu- 
ism of the present day and giving it a wide catholic character. But its 
sphere of activity far transcends the narrow circle of Hinduism. By carrying 
to its logical conclusion the Vedantic doctrine of the identity of man with 
God, it has established the fundamental equality of man on a secure basis. 
Coupled with its other doctrine, that all religions, if truly followed, are 
but different ways to salvation, and there is no inherent conflict between 
one religion and another, it has offered a solution of the most complicated 
problem of the day. To an historian, its significance lies in the wonderful 
synthesis of the varied cultures of India — the philosophy of the Upanisads 
and Sankara is combined with the theistic beliefs, and the pursuit of the 
highest knowledge of abstract principles is accompanied by meditation and 
devotion. The rituals of the Pauranic religion are performed with metic- 
ulous care, but it knows no distinctions of caste and creed and equally 
honours not only Buddha and Caitanya, but Christ, Mohammed, Zoroaster, 
and other founders of great religious systems of the world. A great future 
lies before it, but it is as yet too early to foresee or forecast its ultimate 
destiny. 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF SAIVISM 


THE ORIGINS OF SAIVISM 

T he origins of ^aivism are lost in obscurity, but it is clear that the 
Saivism of history is a blend of two lines of development, the Aryan 
or Vedic and the pre-Aryan. Much more than the urbane cult of Visnu, 
it has exhibited a close alliance with yoga and thaumaturgy, and a constant 
tendency to run into the extremes of ascetic fervour. It is not a single 
cult, but a federation of allied cults, whose practices range from the serenest 
form of personal life in the faith to the most repulsive excesses that alienate 
one’s sympathy for the cult. The hold of Saivism extends not only over 
the whole of India, from the Indus valley to Bengal, but stretches out 
across the sea to Greater India and the Archipelago, and beyond the 
northern mountains to Central Asia. We shall endeavour to indicate the 
genesis of this powerful creed and the chief stages of its growth, and briefly 
survey the evidence from literature and epigraphy of the range and extent 
of its influence. 

The characteristics of Saivism are the exaltation of Siva above all other 
gods, the highly concrete conception of the deity, and the intensely personal 
nature of the relation between him and his devotees. These traits are 
most clearly seen in the Sveta^vatara Upanisad, a treatise which resembles 
the Bhagavad-Gitd in many ways, but seems to have been the work of an 
earlier age. Just as the Gita voices the intense theism of Vaisnavism in 
very general terms, and in close relation to broad philosophical principles, 
so does the Svetdsvatara expound the supremacy of Siva as the result of 
the theistic strain of thought developed in the Upanisads. On the one 
hand, Siva is here identified with the eternal Absolute. ‘There is no form 
for Him whose name is supreme celebrity’ (IV. 19). On the other hand, 
he is the God of all gods, potent for good and evil. He is Girina ; he holds 
the arrow in his hand ready to shoot ; he is the great Master (I^na), the 
giver of boons, the origin of the gods, Rudra, the great seer, the supreme 
Lord (Maheivara), and so on, and his nature is clearly revealed in the repe- 
tition of the Rg-Vedic prayer to Rudra imploring him to accept the havis 
(oblation), and spare the lives and property of the worshipper and his 
kindred. He is attained by true tapas (austerity), and then comes the 
removal of all bondage. There is nothing else to be known, and there is 
no other way. The end of this Upanisad differs from the rest of it in its 
style, and is most probably a later addition. But it is not without interest. 
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We read here that ‘men would sooner be able to roll up the ether like a 
skin than reach the end of sorrow without knowledge of the Lord’ (VL 20). 
Intense devotion to the Lord and equal devotion to the guru (teacher) are 
the essential preliminaries to a realization of the true path (VI. 23). 

We have here all the elements of Saivism, and the further growth of 
the creed meant only the elaboration of the details of the doctrine and 
the rise of local variations in the practice of the cult, leading to the forma- 
tion of different schools or sub-sects. 

The name Siva hardly occurs in the Rg-Veda as a proper noun. It is 
often applied to many gods of the pantheon in the sense of ‘propitious’, 
and once indeed to Rudra himself (X. 92. 9). The name came to be applied 
euphemistically to the god of terrors, for Rudra, the prototype of Siva in 
the Rg-Veda, is really a terrible god, and much supplication was needed to 
humour him into a good temper.^ And there is none more powerful than 
Rudra. The Rg-Vedic Rudra exhibits more of the traits of the Rudra-Siva 
of later times than have generally been allowed. In one hymn (II. 33), for 
instance, the term ‘vrsabha’ is applied to him five times, and he is called 
the doctor of doctors, I^na, Yuvan, Ugra, and so on. He carries the bow 
and arrows and wears necklaces of all sorts, and is followed by his hosts ; 
and curiously enough, in one of the stanzas in this hymn also occurs the 
term ‘kumdra’. Thus most of the stuff from which Saiva legends take their 
rise is apparently as old as the oldest part of the Rg-Veda. 

There are, of course, striking differences, and it would be indeed 
strange if it were not so. And these differences persist in the later Saihhitas 
as well. Thus Rudra is the father or chief of the Maruts ; he is identical 
with Agni (Fire).^ Ambika is his sister, not his wife.® Bhava, Sarva, Kala, 
and others figure as independent deities, who have not yet merged in the 
great God, Mahadeva. 

In the Yajur-Veda, however, we meet with stories concerning Rudra’s 
exploits, such as killing the asuras and destroying their tripura (three 
cities),^ breaking into the midst of a sacrifice and taking violent possession 
of offerings meant for other gods. But it is the Satarudriya which draws 
together all the floating conceptions regarding Rudra-Siva of the early Vedic 

^ Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 77. Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, II. p. 141. Muir, 
Original Sariskrit Texts, IV is an invaluable collection of the sources. The derivation of 
‘Siva" from Tamil Sivappu, which is sometimes suggested, appears to be far-fetched. Rudra 
is generally understood to mean 'roarer*. Sayana suggests no fewer than six derivations (Muir, 
op. cit., p. 303, f.n. 9), and a seventh is suggested in the AtharvaMras Upanisad— 2 L clear proof of 
the obscurity of its origin. The text in Taittiriya Samhitd, VI. 1. 7. 7-8 ‘is the criticism of a 
later age on the Rudra of the Rg-Veda. 

“ Cf, Mahdhharata, cited by Muir, op. cit., pp. 198-99. 

^ One of the early references to Uina Hairaavati is in the Kena Upanisad where her 
relation to siva is not made explicit. 

* Taitthiya Samhita, VI. %. 3. 
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times and provides a fresh starting point for new developments which 
culminate in the theistic Vedanta of the Svetaivatara, while, at the same 
time, the biography of ;§iva is developed, from the stray hints of an earlier 
time, into the elaborate legends narrated in the later Upanisads and the 
5aiva Puranas. The Satarudriya came to occupy a large place in later 
Saivism. Its japa (repetition) was a sure road to immortality (Jdbdlopa- 
nisad, 3), the expiation for all sin, and the means of attaining release. The 
importance of the Satarudriya has also been emphasized in the Periya 
Purdnam. 


WAS SAIVISM PRE-VEDIC ? 

Was Saivism pre-Vedic and non-Aryan in its origin? An affirmative 
answer to this question seems to rest on the following considerations: ;§iva 
as the name of a deity is unknown to the ancient Vedic hymns, though they 
mention a tribe of Sivas.® The characteristics of ^iva are those of a fearful 
deity worshipped with propitiatory rites by primitive folk. W'^orshippers 
of the linga (phallus), the chief emblem of 5aivism, are condemned in 
the Rg-Veda, and Indra’s intercession is sought against them (VII.21.5 ; 
X.99.3). Lastly, the discovery of several prehistoric relics of a phallic 
character from various parts of India, including the chalcolithic sites of 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, shows that the phallic cult with which 5aivism 
is closely connected was a widespread cult in pre-Vedic India. In the 
warrior clans of the Rg-Veda^ the Bharatas, Purus, Yadus, and others, R. P. 
Chanda recognizes ‘the representatives of the ruling class of the indigenous 
chalcolithic population’ in whose service the Aryan rsi (seer) clans came 
to seek their fortune, more or less as missionaries of the cults of Indra, 
Varuna, Agni, and other nature gods.® 

But we can hardly proceed yet to reconstruct the history of the 
Rg-Vedic age in the manner suggested by Chanda. Though Siva as a deity 
is unknown to the Rg-Veda, there can be no manner of doubt that the 
Vedic Rudra has furnished the foundation for Saivism as we know it. That 
Rudra does not occupy in the hymns the high position which Siva does 
later cannot make different deities of them ; for the fortunes of gods have 
varied in time no less than those of their worshippers. That some traits 
of non-Aryan aboriginal religion have gone into the make-up of the Siva 
of Pauranic Hinduism can hardly be gainsaid ; but that is true of Visnu as 
well, and, in fact, the absorption of pagan traits is the price that any prose- 
lytizing religion has to pay for its being accepted by fresh tribes or classes. 
It is not to be forgotten also that the expression ‘sisnadevdh’ may not signify 

® Archaeological Survey of India Memoirs^ 41, p. 3. 

^Ibid., 41. p. 25. 
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‘men who had the phallus (iiina) for deity’, but rather, as Roth suggests, 
some ‘tailed (or Priapic) demons’, from whose unwelcome intrusion the 
Aryans sought the protection of Indra/ Further, even if the expression 
has reference to human worshippers of the phallus, it is impossible, in the 
absence of definite criteria about what is Aryan and what is non-Aryan,® 
to assert that these worshippers were not Aryans themselves.® 

The interpretation offered by Sir John Marshall of the evidence from 
Mohenjo-daro rests on unproven, and to me improbable, assumptions on 
the chronology of Vedic literature. The interpretation of these data can 
hardly become final until the inscriptions on the seals are satisfactorily 
explained. While Marshall’s explanations appear conclusive in regard to 
the Mother Goddess cult, the phallic cult, and the tree and animal cults, 
his speculations on the male god, who, he thinks, was the prototype of the 
historical Siva, are rather forced, and certainly not so convincing as the 
rest of the chapter.^® It is difficult to believe on the strength of a single 
‘roughly carved seal’ that all the specific attributes of Siva, as Mahesa, 
Mahayogin, Pa^upati, and Daksinamurti, were anticipated in the remote 
age to which the seal belongs. In his eagerness to discover the origin of 
Saivism in this seal, the learned archaeologist suggests so many hypotheses 
that the less imaginative reader begins to feel rather sceptical about the 
whole attempt. ‘The lower limbs are bare, and the phallus {urdhva- 
medhra) seemingly exposed, but it is possible that what appears to be the 
phallus is in reality the end of the waistband.’^^ Again, the three faces of 
this god may be ‘a syncretic form of three deities rolled into one’, because 
‘the conception of the triad or trinity is a very old one in India’ and ‘it was 
equally old in Mesopotamia ; it is more likely, however, that in the first 
instance the god was provided with a plurality of faces in token of his all- 
seeing nature ; that these images afterwards suggested the trimurtis of 
Siva, Brahma, and Visnu ; and that the latter in their turn subsequently 
inspired such images as those of Devangana, Melcheri, and other places’. 
The elephant and tiger on the proper right of the god, and the rhinoceros 
and buffalo on his left, may be taken to imply that the god was the lord 
of the beasts (paiupati), or it may only be that the four quarters are repre- 
sented, as on the capitals of Asoka columns, by the four animals. The pair 
of horns, which makes a trisula (trident) on the head of the god, wdth the 
head-dress proper, is admitted to be a pre-Aryan symbol of divinity that 

’ Muir, Origmal Sanskrit Texts, IV. p. 411. 

! Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, pp. 629-30. 

10 ®handarkar, Vaiptavism, Saivism, and Minor Religious Systems, p. 115. 

^lohen]0‘daro and the Indus Civilization, I. 5 ; Contra O. Schrader in, Z. D. M. G., 

p. 1^1. 

” Ibid., p. 55, f.n. 5 shows clearly how eager Marshall is to accept the first explanation, 
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survived in later times in the triiula of 3iva, and the trirat na'-- of Buddhism. 
‘This emblem . . . while of itself proving nothing definite, nevertheless, 
provides another link in the chain which connects ;§iva with the pre-Aryan 
religion, and to this extent supports his identification with the deity of the 
seal.’ The deer throne of the god and his yogic posture are the two most 
unequivocal features left, and these prove nothing more than the antiquity 
of yoga, a system of physical discipline and mental magic. It should be 
observed that the yogic posture of our god is not unique in the Mohenjo- 
daro finds ; it occurs also in a statue of a male figure, and in a small faience 
seal, where a deity in the same attitude is apparently worshipped by a 
kneeling ndga. 

Marshall’s conclusions regarding Saivism in pre-Aryan India are there- 
fore open to doubt on two grounds. While the high antiquity of the Indus 
valley culture is very well established, it is not definitely proved that this 
culture was pre-Vedic, that is, pre-Aryan. Again, most of the data from 
which he draws his conclusions are, as he is himself aware, open to other 
interpretations which have nothing to do with Saivism. 

IS SIVALINGA A PHALLIC SYMBOL? 

Is the sivalhiga a phallus? The discovery of phallic cult objects 
here and there, bearing evidence of the worship of the phallus among pre- 
historic tribes, has led to the easy assumption that the sivalihga was phallic 
in its origin. And the preponderance, real or supposed, of orgiastic rites 
in some forms of Saktism has doubtless sometimes influenced modern 
students of ^aivism into accepting an exclusively phallic interpretation of 
the iivalinga. But the linga may have been in origin no more than just 
a symbol of Siva, as the sdlagrdma is of Visnu. The worship of the linga 
as a symbol once started, there was little to prevent a confusion in the 
popular mind between this and the cult of the phallus, and legends came 
to be invented of the origin of the worship of the linga as the phallus of 
Siva. In some such way we can explain the passages — not many after all, 
and rather late in the Mahdhhdrata and other works — , which lend colour 
to the phallic interpretation of the Hvalinga}^ ‘Of all the representations 
of the deity which India has imagined,’ observes Barth,^^ ‘these (lingas) 
are perhaps the least offensive to look at. Anyhow, they are the least 
materialistic ; and if the common people make fetishes of them, it is never- 
theless true that the choice of these symbols by themselves to the exclusion 


The Three Jewels : Buddha, Dharma, and Sahgha. 

Bhandarkar {op. cit., pp. 114-15) thinks that the cult of the linga was borrowed from 
aboriginal tribes, the Si^nadevas of the Rg-Veda. 

Religions of India^ p. 262. 
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o£ every other image was, on the part of certain founders of sects, such as 
Basava, a sort of protest against idolatry.’^® The Pallava Mahendravarman, 
who set up a linga in Tiruchirappalli (Trichinopoly), centuries before 
Basava’s time, gave unmistakable expression to the very same idea. 


SIVA IN THE VEDAS AND THE AGAMAS 
One of the numerous descriptions of .Siva in the Satarudrlya is 
‘pasundm patih’ (the lord of creatures), and this, with the texts cited by 
Abhinava Sankara in his Rudra-hhasya, lays the foundation for the tenets 
of Saivism concerning pati, pcdu, and pdsa (bondage). The Atharvaiiras 
Upanisad raised the wearing of the holy ashes (bhasma) into a pdJupata- 
vrata (vow), calculated to release the paiu from the pasa. Likewise the 
Kaivalya Upanisad has a famous passage prescribing Siva-yoga as the means 
of release. A life of asceticism, leading to the development of powers that 
raise a man to equality with Riidra, is already hinted at in a late hymn 
of the Rg-Veda,^^ which extols the life of the kesin or muni^ and the ‘odour 
of sanctity’ attaching to it. 

Saivism agrees closely with the Samkhya in its dogmatics, and with 
the Yoga school in its practical discipline. Even the founder of the 
Vaisesika is reputed to have entered on his work after securing the grace 
of Mahe^vara by his excellent yoga}’’ Haribhadra, ' an early Jaina writer, 
states that the followers of Gautama and Kanada were Saivas.^® But the 
affiliation of Saivism with these systems of thought and discipline was 
apparently no more than a passing phase, for the tendency of iSaivism, in 
its later history, was to develop along peculiar lines of its own. 

The Mahdbhdrata contains several passages attesting the spread of 
^aivism and its increasing hold on society. Krsna himself figures as the 
chief devotee of Siva, and true to the injunction that ‘Illumination comes 
through the teaching of the guru’, he is initiated into Siva-yoga by 
Upaman)u. Equipped with a staff, shaved, clothed with rags, anointed 
with ghee, and provided with a girdle, living for one month on fruits, for 
four months on water, standing on one foot, with his arms aloft, he, at 
length, obtained a glorious vision of Mahadeva and his wife, whom all the 
gods were worshipping, and among them Indra, Visnu (the delight of his 
mother, Aditi), and Brahma, all uttering the rathantara sdman.’^^ 

By contact with many local cults, and possibly also by the influence 


lnrr^\ gTound for the Pauranic exaltation of Imga-worship over iniaoc- 

former leading to release, and the latter only to some variety of orosneritv 
The Linga Pumna version of the origin of the linga as due to Siva becoS a niSar Sf fiJe 
Who,, „5, „d b.„«„ ^ 

>• Sf'o?" dt.f " Bhandarkar, op. ait., p. 117. 
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of individual gurus, of whom Upamanyu is the type (Siva himself in the 
aspect of guru came to be known as Daksinamurti), the practices of Saivism 
began to develop variations, and this led to the growth of sub-sects at a 
very early stage. There also grew up a separate literature, highly esoteric 
in character, the literature of the Agamas. The history of this growth is 
lost in obscurity ; only the theories of a later age regarding it have come 
down to us. In a well-known passage of his bhasya,^° ^rikantha declares 
that, in his view, there is no difference between the Vedas and 5iva Agamas ; 
that the Vedas can also be with propriety called Siva Agamas, because Siva 
is their author ; and that consequently Siva Agamas are twofold : those 
meant for ‘the three varnas (castes)’, and those for general acceptance (sarva- 
visaya). In his commentary on this text, and on the next succeeding section 
of the Brahma-Sutra on the Pancaratra, Appaya Diksita has brought together 
many texts from the Puranas and the Mahabharata, which do not always 
support the syncretic position of Srikantha. They are inclined to treat the 
Siva Agamas as non-Vedic pseudo-scriptures (moha-sastra).^'^ These moha- 
sdstras were started by Siva and Visnu themselves engaging in a conspiracy 
of grace, so to say, by which they sought to lead back the stray sheep by 
easy stages to the higher Vedic path.®^ And in dealing with the legend 
in the Kurma Purana on the origin of these Sastras, Appaya Diksita makes 
a significant observation. This Purana says that those who, on account of 
govadha (cow-killing), were declared by Gautama to be great sinners and 
outside the pale of orthodox society went up to Sankara and Visnu and 
humbly praised them by means of laukika stotras. This phrase is inter- 
preted by Appaya to mean not merely non-Vedic, but vernacular hymns ; 
and this is quite intelligible in a sixteenth century writer of South India 
with the whole history of Tamil Saivism and Vaisnavism present in his 
mind. Equally significant is the distinction made by the Kurina Purana 
itself between the pm-e Pasupata-yoga, the essence of the Vedas, and the 
degenerate counterfeits thereof. 

The Vdyu Purana makes the same distinction, and expressly states that 
the Kdmika and other Agamas belong to the heterodox variety. The 
Vardha Purana is even more trenchant in its condemnation of the non-Vedic 
Pasupata schools. In the Mahabharata, on the other hand, there seems to 
be no evidence of hostility to the Agamas, and what is more, they, like the 
Yoga, Pancaratra, and the Vedas, seem to be frankly recognized as one of 
the many modes of approach to God ; at any rate, there is no evidence of 
sectarian exclusiveness or hostility. Kulluka Bhatta quotes a statement of 

On Brahma-Sutra, II. 2. 38. 

Scriptures calculated to delude people. 

-- Abhinava Sankara in his commentary on the Satanidriya, *patmath pataye namah\ 
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Harita that Sruti is twofold: Vaidika and Tantrika.^® T.he attitude of the 
South Indian saint Appar on this question is no less remarkable. He says, 
for instance, in the most matter-of-fact way that just as the Vedas and their 
six angas (branches) were the precious jewel to the Brahmanas, so was 
'Namah Sivaya’ to himself and his followers.^^ 

There was in progress an increasing differentiation among the schools 
of iSaivism ; some of them adopted practices which met with disapproval 
from others, and tended to lower the tone of ;§aivism as a whole. The 
attitude of the other sections of Hindus towards Saivism became more and 
more critical. 


HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF SAIVISM 

The earliest mention of Siva worship that can be dated definitely is 
that of Megasthenes.^® The prevalence of austere ascetic practices among 
the Saivas is attested by Patanjali in the second century b.c. He mentions 
the Siva-bhagavatas, ascetics going about, iron trident in hand.^® He also 
mentions images of Siva, Skanda, and Vi^akha made of precious metals, 
and apparently used in domestic worship.®^ The earliest coins bearing 
Saiva emblems, an image of Siva with trident in hand on the obverse and 
his bull on the reverse, are those of the Kusanas in the early centuries of 
the Christian era.®® About the same time, there arose in the west of India 
a preacher who became famous as Lakulisa, the last incarnation of Mahe- 
^vara and the founder of a sect of Pasupatas, whose tenets are summed up 
by Madhava in his Sarva-darsana-sangraha under the name Nakulisa- 
Pasupata.®® Lakulisa is generally represented conjointly with a linga^ and 
the iconography of his figure is very clearly established from literary sources 
and the examples of his sculpture found practically all over India. 

The flourishing condition of Saivism under the Guptas is attested by 
the Mathura pillar inscription of Candragupta II Vikramaditya, which 
records that, in a.d. 380, Uditacarya installed the images of his guru and 
guru’s guru, Upamita and Kapila respectively, in the gurvdyatana.^^ 
Uditacarya is said to have been the tenth guru after Ku^ika, the direct 
disciple of Lakulisa. This inscription furnishes therefore valuable testi- 
mony to the continuity of the gurusantdna (chain of teachers) from the 


°“On Manu Samhita, II. 1. =* Appar, II. 5. ““Eliot, op. cit., II. pp. 137-38. 

Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 116. Weber (Indische Studien, XIII. p. 347) and Bardi seem to 
mistake the import of the Mahdbhasya here. 

Weber, Ibid., p. 344. 

Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, pp. 183-85, 187. 

““D. R. Bhandarkar has done most to elucidate the history of LakulKa and his sect- 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, XXII. p. 151 ; Archaeological 
Survey of India Annual Report, 1906-7, p. 179. A Gupta inscription confirms the early date 
suggested for LakulKa: Epigraphia Indica, XXI. p. 7. 

Epigraphia Indica, XXI. pp. 1-9. 
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founder of the Lakulisa-Pa^upata, and to the practice of conserving images, 
possibly portraits, of the successive gurus in a gallery set apart for the 
purpose. Udita prays all Mahesvaras and the succeeding Acaryas to respect 
his gift and worship and honour the images, as if they were their own 
property. 

The celebrated description of Bhairavacarya in Bana’s Harsacarita 
furnishes another landmark in the history of Saiva asceticism. The influ- 
ence wielded by the ascetics of the Mattamayura sect in the Haihaya 
kingdom of Tripuri marks yet another stage in the same line.^^ 

In South India, Saivism is traceable from very early times and its 
influence grew, like that of Vaisnavism, by its conflict with Buddhism and 
Jainism in the age of the great Pallavas. The Sahgam literature knows 
of Siva and his exploits, and Silappadikaram even mentions the pahcdksara 
(the five letters of the ‘Namah Sivdya’ mantra).^^ The Manimekalai men- 
tions the Saivavadin®^ who expounds the doctrine of the eight forms of 
I^vara, and His absolute lordship over creation and dissolution. Some at 
least of the sixty-three Nayanmars (Nayanars) or Adiyars of legend may have 
lived in the centuries before the gi'eat period of South Indian Saivism 
under the Pallavas. The Mattavildsa of Mahendravarman, who was devoted 
to Siva, contains, in some of its incidents, a shrewd criticism of the excesses 
of Saiva ascetics. The pure love and ecstatic devotion that suffuse the 
outpourings of the four great Samayacaryas of South India,®'^ are seldom 
surpassed in the history of religious experience. But by the side of this 
pure stream of bhakti (devotion), the somewhat gruesome manifestations 
of some of the Saiva cults are amply attested by literature and inscriptions. 
Kanci, Tiruvorriyur, Melpadi, and Kodumbalur were some of the 
strongest centres of the Kapalikas and Kalamukhas. A good collection can 
be made of the names of ascetics and gurus mentioned in the inscriptions 
of South India. These names end usually in -raM, -siva, or -pandita. 

Buddhism and Jainism did not die out so completely in the age of the 
Pallavas, as we are sometimes apt to think. They long smwived their 
conflicts with Hinduism, though only as minority creeds. It is interesting 
to note that the early Tamil lexicon, Divakaram, mentions the names of 
Kamar-Kayndon (destroyer of Cupid) and Tiriyambakan (three-eyed) among 
those of Arugan (Jina). And the Tamil Buddhists developed the belief 
that Agastya learned his Tamil from Avalokitesvara.®® Even in the midst 
of their conflicts, the different creeds did not fail to influence one another. 


SI Archaeological Survey of India Memoirs, 23. p. 110. 

XI. lines 128-30. XXVII. lines 86-95. 

They are Appar, Tiru-jhana-sambandar, Sundaramurti, and Manikkavacagar. 
yjrasoliyam-pdyh'am. 
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THE EXPANSION OF SAIVISM 

The great Colas were without exception Saivas, and some were even 
prepared to suppress the rival creed of Vaisnavism. Under them, the 
beginnings made under the Pallavas in the construction of temples and 
establishment of mathas, part monasteries and part schools and colleges, 
reached a more elaborate and systematic development. The canon of Tamil 
Saivism became fixed, and this was followed by the growth of doctrinal 
literature. Some account of this literature will be given presently. 

The Colas are said in later-day legends to have brought gaivas from 
northern India to the Tamil country.’® The Cola country must have had 
no lack of Saivas of all sorts in the age of the great Colas, and there is 
evidence of their active connection with the centres of Saivism elsewhere 
in India. An inscription of Rajendra I makes a sumptuous endowment as 
acaryabhoga to Udaiyar Sarva Siva Pandita, the arcaka (priest) of the 
Tanjore temple, and his pupils, and their pupils, whether they lived in 
the Aryadesa, Madhyade^a, or Gaudade^a.®^ An inscription of the thirteenth 
century from the Telugu country mentions ten village guards, called 
Virabhadras, who came from the Cola country, wore matted hair, belonged 
to one of the four castes, and were ever ready, in safeguarding the interests 
of the village, to perform such violent acts as cutting off their own heads, or 
ripping their bowels open. 

Saivism spread to the islands of the Eastern Archipelago and to the 
Hinduized states of Greater India at a very early date. Fa-Hien found 
the Pasupatas already established in the island of Java early in the fifth 
century,” and the prominence of Saivism in the later religious life of Java 
is well known from the celebrated Siva temples of Prambanam and Pana- 
taran. The early Hindu kingdom of Campa, on the east coast of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula, was ruled by a line of kings who were clearly of Saiva 
persuasion ; witness the construction of the shrine of Bhadresvara, about 
A.D. 400, called after Bhadravarman, an early ruler of Campa. There 
was also a Bhagavati temple at Po Nagar which took the place of a more 
ancient Mukhalihga shrine ; this Mukhalinga was believed in the eighth 
century to have been founded by the legendary Vicitrasagara in the dvapara- 
or even in the treta-yuga. It is a remarkable coincidence that Bhagavati 
shrines should be found flourishing at the western and eastern extremes 
of this area of Hindu culture. 

In Fu-nan, the predecessor of Kambuja, were worshipped, in the fifth 
century, images of gods ‘with two faces and four arms, four faces and eight 


Ananta&mbhu’s gloss on SiddhantasaravaU of Tnlocana^iva. 
South Indian Inscriptions, II. No. 20. 

Krom, Hindoe Javansche Geschiedenis, p. 82. 
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arms, each arm holding something or other — a child, a bird, beast, sun, 
or moon’,^® a description which recalls Skanda in the Soma-Skanda group, 
the parrot of Durga, and the antelope of Siva, as well as his moon. The 
dominant cult in Kambuja was Saivism, though early examples of Hari- 
Hara are also found. In later times, in Kambuja, Saivism and Buddhism, 
flourishing side by side, developed so many common traits that it is some- 
times difficult to distinguish the images of one cult from those of the other 
without a minute examination. The cult of the linga and the custom 
of setting up images of dead kings associated with the linga, and sometimes 
the worship of similar images of living celebrities, are other noteworthy 
aspects of the 5aivism of these Hindu kingdoms. 

SAKTI IN SAIVISM 

The Soma-siddhanta, an obscure branch of ^aivism, regarding the 
nature of which several contradictory explanations are vouchsafed to us,^“ 
may be taken to be the bridge between the Pasupata and Sakta cults. Barth 
has truly observed that, though the personification of ^akti is not peculiar 
to Saivism, it is in Saivism that the ideas centring round Sakti have found 
a soil most favourable for their expansion, and that they have been distorted 
into the most monstrous developments.^^ ‘As in Siva,’ says Weber, ‘first of 
all two gods, Agni and Rudra, are combined, so too his wife is to be regarded 
as a compound of several divine forms, and this becomes quite evident if 
we look over the mass of her epithets. While one set of these, as Uma, 
Ambika, Parvati, Haim'avati, belongs to the wife of Rudra, others, as Kali, 
Karali, carry us back to the wife of Agni, while Gauri and others perhaps 
refer to Nirrti, the goddess of all evil.’^®* 

Professor Vogel has drawn pointed attention to the prevalence of 
the practice of self-immolation by a head-offering to devJ (goddess), a 
practice attested by the sculpture of South India, and by literature.^^ It 
is needless to enter here into the mysteries of sncakra and purndbhiseka, 
so often described by students of these cults.^^ Perhaps the most sympathetic 
view of these rites is that of Barth: ‘There is something else than licen- 
tiousness in these aberrations. The books which prescribe these practices 
are, like the rest, filled with lofty speculative and moral reflections, nay, 
even with ascetic theories ; here, as well as elsewhere, there is a profession 
of horror at sin, and a religiosity full of scruples ; it is with pious feelings. 

Bulletin de V £cole Frangaise d* Extreme Orient, III. p. 269. 

Prabodha-candrodaya, Act III and comments thereon, cited by Tucci, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, XXVI. pp. 130-32. 

Religions of India, pp. 199-200. Muir, op. cit., IV. p. 425. 

Bulletin of the London School of Oriental Studies, VI. pp. 539-43. 

The Dabistan (Shea and Troyer), II. p. 153. 
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the thoughts absorbedly engaged in prayer, that the believer is to participate 
in these mysteries, and it would be to profane them to resort to them for 
the gratifications of sense.’^® 

These developments exercised a powerful influence on later Buddhism, 
as it is found in Nepal and Tibet. 


LITERARY HISTORY OF TAMIL SAIVISM 
We may now turn to an examination of the nature and content of the 
literature of Tamil Saivism. This literature is extensive, and its philosophy 
is complex. Our endeavour will be just to review the literary history of 
Tamil 3aivism. This has necessarily to start with a discussion of Tiru- 
mular and his work. The place of Tirumular in the history of Tamil 
^aivism is indeterminate. He is believed to have been among the earliest 
exponents of Saivism in the Tamil land. Of his life, we have only the 
weird legend of the Periya Purdnam , — ^that he came to the South from 
Kailasa, the home of the Pratyabhijna school, animated the dead body of a 
cowherd,^® and took three thousand years to compose his Tiruman diram. 
For this highly abstruse work, various dates have been assigned, ranging 
from the first to the ninth century a,d. As Tirumhlar is mentioned by 
Sundaramurti, we may be sure that he must have lived earlier than the 
ninth century. Some statements in the pdyiram (preface) of the work imply 
that Tirumular was the first to interpret Saivism to the Tamil world. But 
the highly intricate theology and dogmatics expounded in the work, and 
its pronounced sectarian character, may raise a doubt whether this curious 
work is really very early. It declares that to feed a ^iva-jnanin once is more 
meritorious than the gift of a thousand temples, or the feeding of a crore 
of Brahmanas versed in the Vedas.‘^ Yet it does not omit to manifest 
a more tolerant attitude towards the Vedic lore: ‘The Agama, as much 
as the Veda, is truly the word of God ; one is general, and the other is 
special ; though, on examination, some hold these words of the Lord, the 
tw^o ant as, to be different, yet are they not different (in the eyes of the 
wise).’ This is, as we have seen, exactly the attitude of Srikantha on the 
question. 

The canonical literature of Tamil Saivism owes its present arrange- 
ment to Nambi Andar Nambi, who may certainly be assigned to the 
eleventh century, if not to the close of the tenth. Umapati Sivacarya, who 
was the last of the Santanacaryas®® and belongs to the early fourteenth 


” op. cit., p. 205. 

Z Ji.*® remarkable that a similar story occurs in the accounts of LakulKa’s life. 
Tnumandiram, 1860-61. 

earlier systematic expositors are Meykandar, Arunandi Sivacarya, and Marai- 

jnana-sambandar, ' ’ ' ^ 
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century, describes in a short work, Tiru-muraikanda Purdnam, the redac- 
tion of the Saiva canon by Nambi Anc^r Nambi. He states that Nambi, 
in the first instance, arranged the canon in the form of ten books : the first 
three comprising 384 padigams (hymns) of Tiru-jnana-sambandar, books 
four to six made up of 307 padigams of Tiru-navuk-karasu, 100 padigams 
of Sundaramurti forming the seventh book, the Tiruvacakam of Afanikka- 
vacagar being the eighth, and a number of tiruvUaip pds^^ by nine different 
authors and the Tirumandiram of Tirumular forming the last two books. 
We learn that subsequently, when the king requested Nambi to put 
together one more book from the padigams left over, including the pdsuram 
uttered by Siva himself and calculated to procure siddhi (perfection), Nambi 
arranged the eleventh book of the canon. The Periya Puranam (this is 
its popular name, the true name being Tiruttondar Puranam) is counted 
by modern S^aivas as the twelfth book. Certainly the arrangement of the 
books is not chronological ; for, to give the most striking instance, Tiru- 
mular was earlier than Sundaramurti and is mentioned in the Tiruttondat- 
togai ; but the T irumandiram is only the tenth book, whereas Sundara- 
murti’s hymns form the seventh. 

The Siva-jfidna-bodham of Meykandar (discoverer of Truth), written 
in the first half of the thirteenth century,®" is the first attempt at a system- 
atic statement of the tenets of Tamil Saivism. This is a short treatise of a 
dozen aphorisms (siitras) which seem to have been translated from a Sanskrit 
original the author has added vdrttikas of his own, which explain and 
illustrate the argument of each of the siitras and fix their meanings. The 
name §iva-jndna-bodham is explained thus; ‘Sivam is One; jndnam is the 
knowledge of Its true nature ; bodham is the realization of such knowdedge.’ 
The scheme of the twelve siitras is simple ; the first three assert the existence 
of the three entities — God (pati), bondage (pdsa), and soul (pasu) ; the next 
three define and explain their nature and inter-relation ; the next triad 


These contain hymns on the Tanjore temple and its copy, the temple of Gangaikopda- 
Colapuram ; this may be taken to give an indication of the date of Nambi Andar Nambi, if 
we may be certain that we have this ninth book as Nambi left it. 

Sen Tamil, 111. pp. 189-90. 

Siva-jnana-munivar, the commentator on the siitras, says that they _ form part of the 
Raurava Agama. The view has often been expressed that the Tamil work is the original and 
the Sanskrit is the translation. See T. I. Tambyah, Psalms of a Saiva Saint, p. xix. The 
arguments adduced in support of this position are inconclusive. The Sanskrit work is in 
anustubh verse, and like all Agamas corresponds to the Tamil sutra and does not contain jmy- 
thing corresponding to the Tamil varttikas. Both Umapati of the Pauskara-bliasya and Sivagra- 
yogi hold the view that the Sanskrit work is the original. See V. P. Kantimatinatha Pillai, 
Tamilcciva-nanabodac-cirappu (1926), p. 54. Vidyaranya is smd to have written an exposition 
of the Sanskrit work in a monistic sense (Ibid., pp. .SO, 47). Siva as guru told Manikkavacagar 
that he held the Siva-jnana-bodham in his hand ; this may be not so much a daring anachro- 
nism, antedating the work of Meykandar, as Pope thought (Tiruvacakam, xxii), as the expres- 
sion of a belief in the antiquity of the Sanskrit work of that name. For Umapati’s references 
to the Sanskrit siitras, see Pauskara-bha^a, pp. 14, 29, 256, 447. 
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deals with the .means (sadhana) of release ; and the last is devoted to the 
nature of release. The key-position held by the work of Meykandar in the 
literature of Tamil Saivism is brought out by a verse which says: ‘The 
Veda is the cow ; its milk is the true Agama ; the Tamil sung by the Four 
(see f.n. 34) is the ghee extracted from it ; and the virtue of the Tamil 
work, full of wisdom (bodham), of Meykandar of (.he celebrated (city of) 
Vennai, is the fine taste of the ghee.’ 

The systematic treatment of the doctrine by Meykandar was preceded 
by two short works which may be said to stand almost in the relation of 
text and commentary.®^ These are the T iruvundiydr and T irukkalirruppa- 
diydr by two authors, teacher and disciple according to tradition, and both 
known by the name, or rather title, Uyya-vanda-devar. Both these are 
works meant to present in an easy style the main aspects of Saiva doctrine 
and practice. 

After the siva-jnana-bodham, the next work of importance on the 
doctrine is the Siva-jndna-Httiydr of Arunandi, reputed in tradition to have 
been first the guru of Meykandar’s father and then the disciple of Mey- 
kandar himself. Though written in verse, it is a terse statement of the 
true doctrine, introduced by a critical discussion of rival systems of which 
no fewer than fourteen, including four schools of Buddhism and two of 
Jainism, are passed under review. This great work, which is, in fact, the 
classic treatise on Tamil Saivism — for the work of Meykandar is too cryptic 
and fails to explain the position of ;§aivism vis-d-vis other systems — , has been 
the subject of many commentaries, and, to this day, is the most widely read 
manual of Saivism among the Tamils. The lurpdvirupadu, by the same 
writer, owes its name to the alternate use of the two metres in its twenty 
verses which expound the doctrine in the form of a dialogue between 
teacher and pupil. This work is said to have been composed by Arunandi 
to enshrine the memory of his beloved teacher in each of its verses ; and 
so it does. 

Another catechism, much the simplest of all the manuals of i§aivism, 
is the Unmai-vilakkam by Manavasagahgadandar of Tiruvadigai, who 
claims ^hat his work makes not the slightest departure from the essence 
of the Agamas. Umapati Sivacarya, who lived at the close of the thirteenth 
and the early years of the fourteenth century,*® was the author of eight 
works on the doctrine which complete the tale of Saiva Siddhanta ^astras 
in Tamil. Of these, Sivappirakdsam, an ambitious treatise of one hundred 
\erses, is only less important than the Siva-jndna-iittiydr. Another work, 
Sankarpa-nirdkaranam, is devoted, like the ‘parapaksa’ of the Sittiydr, to 

Z ?; Anavaratavinayagam Pillai, Saiva Sittanta Varalaru. 

He gives the baka date 1235 in his Sahkarpa-nirakaranam. 
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a critique o£ other creeds. Unlike the earlier work, this is much exercised 
with the minute difEerences within the very fold of Saivism. A third work, 
Unmai-neri-vilakkam/* devoted to the path of realization, is also ascribed 
to him and deals with ‘the ten karyas’.^^ 

The later religious experience of the Tamil Saivas, apart from its 
dialectic and philosophy, is interpreted in the songs of the Siddhas, in which 
the spirit of the old bhakti (devotional) literature of the Devaram and the 
Tiruvacakam is captured again and reinterpreted. These songs are 
intensely theistic, and sometimes anti-Brahmanical in tone, and resemble, 
even more than the h^rnins of the Devaram and the Tiruvacakam, the 
devotional literature of Christianity. But the hypothesis of Christian 
influence on Bhakti cults, that has been so often put forward, appears 
plausible only if we ignore the striking differences of the tenor of the 
Indian songs from that of Christian literature, and omit to notice the 
presence of other influences which might have acted, at least indirectly, on 
the growth of religion in South India. It is possible that there were Chris- 
tians present in South India, especially on the west coast, in the early centu- 
ries of the Christian era. But so were the Romans, Persians, and Arabs. 
To none of these can we ascribe an influence of any significance on Hindu 
religious life, which is sufficiently accounted for by reference to its own 
sources. It is not impossible that merely by their presence these foreign 
creeds stimulated Hinduism to a greater effort in the direction of building 
up a sort of ecclesiastical organization in the mathas (monasteries) and their 
presiding gurus, but even this becomes doubtful if we recollect that there 
were models in the Buddhist organizations, and that mathas were known 
in North India as much as in the South. 

TWO IMPORTANT SAIVA CULTS 

Mention must be made finally of two developments which seem to 
stand outside the general line followed by Saivism, but still in more or less 
close connection with it. First among these is the growth of the Lingayata 
sect, which was founded in the twelfth century by Basava, the minister of 
Bijjala, and is influential to this day in Karnataka. It started as a protest 
against Brahmanism and caste, but has not been able to maintain its re- 
formist features. The I^ihgayatas are easily recognized, as they all carry a 
lihga worn in some manner round the neck. 

A more important and a much earlier development was a school of 

Both the authorship of this work and its place here among the classics of the doctrine 
have of late been called in question. T'ugdl-dru-bodhctTn of SirrambalanSdigal of STkali is 
included instead among the classics. 

“ These are : tattva-rupa, tattva-dariana, and tattva-iuddhi ; atma-rupa, atma-darsana, 
and dtma-hiddhi ; siva-rupa, Siva-dar^ana, Siva-yoga, and Siva-bhoga, 
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monistic ;§aivism in Kashmir, of which the literature dating from about 
the ninth century has come down to us. How much older it may have 
been in its origin, it is not easy to determine. There are elements in com- 
mon between the dogmatics of Kashmir Saivism and those of South Indian 
Saivism.^® Yet, in their philosophy they difiEer perceptibly, the Kashmir 
school being idealist and the South Indian pluralist in its metaphysic. The 
historical relation between the two forms is not easy to decide, though the 
mention of Brahmanas from Kashmir in South Indian inscriptions®’^ may 
lead one to infer that South Indian Saivism is also ultimately derived from 
Kashmir. Literary and epigraphic evidence, from South India and Java 
and other Indian colonies of the East, also connects the origin and spread of 
3aivism with the march of Agastya from the North to the South, and his 
further progress towards the Eastern Lands.®® 

Frazer, on ‘saivism’ in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 

Epigraphia Carnatica, VII. Sk. 114. 19, 20. 

Poerbatjaraka : Agastya in den Archipel, pp. 35-36. Also ‘Agastya’ by the present writer 
in /. B. G., 1936, pp. 471-545. ^ rr a ; / r . 
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KASHMIR SAIVISM 

DIFFERENT NAMES OF THE SYSTEM 

I N this article we shall essay a brief exposition of the vision of Reality, 
the destiny of man, and the way and discipline leading to that destiny, as 
formulated in -the system of spiritual philosophy known as Trika-sasana or 
Trika-^stra or simply Trika, and, more rarely, also as Rahasya-sampradaya 
and Tryambaka-sampradaya. It must have been an important system at 
the time of MMhavacarya to merit an inclusion as Pratyabhijha-darsana in 
his compendium Sarva-darsana-sangraha. The Trika is a virgin field of 
research, and will repay the most conscientious labour of philosophers for 
many years to come. 

The Trika is so called either because it accepts as most important the 
triad, Siddha, Naniaka, and Mdlini, out of the ninety-two Agamas recog- 
nized by it ; or because the triad consisting of ^iva, Sakti, and Anu, or, 
again, of Siva, Sakti, and Nara, or, lastly, of the goddesses Para, Apara, and 
Paratpara is recognized ; or because it explains three modes of knowledge 
of Reality, viz. non-dual (abheda), non-dual-cum-dual (bheddbheda), and 
dual (bheda). 

The system has two main branches, Spanda and Pratyabhijiia. Many 
classics of the school include the word Spanda or Pratyabhijna in their very 
titles. The Trika is also known as Svatantryavada, Svatantr\a and Spanda 
expressing the same concepts. Abhasavada is another name of the system. 
It is called Kashmir ^aivism, because the writers who enriched its literature 
belonged to and flourished in this area. 

A SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY 

The Trika is a spiritual philosophy, because its doctrines regarding 
Reality, the world, and man are derived from a wealth of spiritual experi- 
ences, and are not constructions based upon an analysis of the ordinary 
experiences of man. Its concepts are, to borrow a phrase from Sri 
Aurobindo, experience-concepts. Its greatest exponents were yogms of high 
stature who showed wonderful insight into abstruse points of philosophy.^ 
The substance of their teaching is not arrived at by an analysis of the 
ordinary cognitive, affective, and conative experiences of man, but embodies 
the findings of yogic ways of apprehension, enjoyment, and action. Means 
of apprehension and action, other than sensory and intellectual, have always 

^ Prafyabhijna-karikay I. 38* 
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been recognized in India and other countries as being perfectly possible, 
indeed as within the reach of man. Various kinds of discipline, which may 
be generally called yoga, give the science of the inner being and nature of 
man, and the art of using the powers of knowledge and action hidden at 
present in unknown regions of our being and nature. The Trika, in short, 
is a rational exposition of a view of Reality obtained primarily through 
more-than-normal experiences. 


LITERA'PURE 

The system being both a statement about the nature of Reality and 
a way of life, the orthodox classification of its literature is into para, apara, 
and paratpara, according as the works set forth, respectively, the metaphysics, 
the rituals, and both the philosophy and the practical discipline enjoined 
by the system. We shall, however, for the sake of convenience, divide it 
into (i) Agama-sastra, (ii) Spanda-iastra, and (iii) Pratyabhijna-^astra. Of 
these the first, the Saiva Agamas or Astras, is said to have eternal existence 
and to have been revealed to the sage Durvasas by ^iva as ^rikantha. 
Durvasas is said to have ordered his three ‘mind-born’ sons, Tryambaka, 
Amardaka, and Srikantha, to teach the eternal Saiva philosophy (and faith), 
respectively, in its three aspects of abheda, bheda, and bhedabheda. 


AGAMA-SaSTRA 

Among the Agamas the chief ones are Mdlinivijaya, Svacchanda, 
Vijndna-bhairava, Ucchusma-bhairava, Ananda-bhairava, Mrgendra, 
Matanga, Netra, Naisvasa, Svdyambhuva, and Rudra Ydmala. These were 
interpreted mostly as teaching a dualistic doctrine, to stop the propagation 
of which the Siva-Sutra, expounding a purely Advaitic metaphysic, was 
revealed to a sage called Vasugupta (c. ninth century). This work is also 
called Sivopanisad-sangraha and Sivarahasydgamasdstra-sangraha. On the 
sutras of this work there are (i) the Vrtti (the authorship of which is 
doubtful), (ii) the Vdrttika by Bhaskara, and (iii) the commentary called 
Vimarsinl by Ksemaraja. 

Some of the Agamas had commentaries written on them, the chief 
among which are the Uddyota on Svacchanda, Netra, and Vijndna-bhairava, 
and the Vrtti on Matanga. These commentaries are attempts to show 
that Agamas, even prior to the Siva-Sutra, taught an Advaitic doctrine. 


SPANDA-S.5.STRA 


Of the Spanda-sastra, which only elaborated the principles of the Siva- 
Sutra, without, however, giving much logical reason in support of them, 
the first and foremost is the Spanda-Sutra or the Spanda-kd.rikd, attributed 
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to Vasugupta himself ; and it is called a sangraha-grantha oi' a compendium. 
His pupil Kallata wrote a Vrtti on this Sutra, and the ttvo together arc 
called Spanda-sarvasva. On the Spanda-Sutra we have also the Spanda- 
nirnaya and the Spanda-sandoha by Ksemaraja (w'ho also wrote Siva-Sutra- 
vimarsini), the Vivrti by Ramakantha, and the Pradlpikd by Utpala 
Vaisnava. 


PRATYABHIJNa-SaSTRA 

The Pratyabhijha-sastra is really the philosophical branch of the Trika. 
Siddha Somananda, probably a pupil of Vasugupta, is credited with adopt- 
ing the method of giving an elaborate treatment of his own views and 
refuting his opponents’ doctrines, and is also praised as the founder of the 
logic of the system. On his work Siva-drsti, which is the foundation of 
this branch, the author wrote a Vrtti, now lost, quotations from which 
are found in other works. The Isvara-pratyabhijnd or the Pratyabhijhd- 
Siitra by Utpala, a pupil of Somananda, is a summary of the philosophy 
of his master. This shorter work became so important that the entire 
system came to be known by its name even outside Kashmir. Commentaries 
on it, still available, are the Vrtti by Utpala himself, and the Pratyabhijhd- 
vimarHnl (Laghvl Vrtti) and the Pratyabhijnd-vivrti-vimarsini (Brhati Vrtti) 
by Abhinavagupta. Bhdskari is a lucid and very helpful Pika on Abhinava- 
gupta’s commentary. Paramdrthasara and T antrasdra, both by Abhinava- 
gupta, and Pratyabhijndhrdaya by Ksemaraja are three small but important 
works of the school. Tantrdloka by Abhinavagupta with Jayaratha’s com- 
mentary on it is a veritable encyclopaedia of the system. 

WHAT IS SaSTRA? 

According to the Trika, the Sastras have eternal existence. The first 
t hing to remember is that Sastra does not originally mean a book, it means 
wisdom, self-existent and impersonal. It is also known as sabda and vac. 
Sabda in the Agamic philosophies indicates a slight stir, throb, or \-ibration 
in Reality, and the eternal self-revelation of Reality is this primal and 
original vibration. Vac or word expresses something, and the self-expi'ession 
of Reality is called pard vdc or the supreme Word. This self-expression of 
Reality is wisdom. Reality’s awareness of Itself.^ This is, from one point 
of view, the knowledge which descends through various levels to the intelli- 
gence of man ; from another, it is the universe as the self-manifestation of 
Reality, not as we know it, but as it is in its original condition in Reality. 
This is ivhat is meant by saying that sabda creates or manifests everything. 

® '§astra 7 h ca paramehjarabhasitameva pramanam ' — Sastra is authority told or revealed by 
the supreme Lord. Tantrasara (Kashmir Ed.), p. 4. 
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It follows that there is the most intimate connection between iabda and 
artha, word and the object. Indeed in the original condition, the subtlest 
speech, the para vac, is the universe. It is there existent as Reality’s knowl- 
edge of Itself as the universe, it is there vdnmaya, constituted of words. 
But the para vac reveals itself as the pasyanti vac, the seeing word ; from 
the side of the universe, it may be described as the universe to be, still 
existing in an undifferentiated condition. Further objectification reveals 
it as the madhyamd vac, the middle word, which may be said to be cittavrttis, 
which are expressed through words as we speak them, and on the cosmic 
side, as inarticulate differentiation that waits to develop into particulariza- 
tion of objects. Madhyamd vac is the link between the pasyanti and the 
vaikhari vac, that is, word or speech as uttered by the human vocal organ 
and referring to differentiated objects of the world. It will be noted that 
the more the objectification of vac, the less intimate is the relation between 
the word and the object. In the para or transcendent stage they are 
identical, and it is not possible to say much about their relation. But while 
in the pasyanti, the name and the object are undifferentiated (which is not 
the same as identical, because the universe to be has now at least ideally 
emerged, though it has not as yet been alienated from the vision), the 
relation between them in the madhymd is notional, involving ideal separa- 
tion only ; and in the vaikhari, or the human level of speech, the relation 
between the word and the object is only conventional, i.e. we just give a 
name to a thing without any reason inherent in it. 

The Agamas or Astras exist originally and eternally as the para vac and 
then as pasyanti. Human sages and seers only receive them from the 
madhyamd level. The Sastras come to them from the madhyamd vac, 
flowing out from the five faces (pahcdnana) of the Deity (representing the 
five aspects of His power and glory, viz. cit, ananda, icchd, jndna, and kriyd) 
called Isana, Tatpurusa, Sadyojata, Aghora, and Varna. Thus the wisdom 
set forth in the Trika philosophy is originally the self-knowledge of Reality 
expressing itself, though distorted and deformed, as the Sastras as we know 
them. Reality must be aware of Itself or Himself, which is the same as 
saying that the true knowledge of Reality exists in Reality and is not built 
up by the human brain. And this basic or original knowledge is obtainable 
by men only through revelation, which means that it is self-manifest 
(svayamprakdia). That which exists can alone be revealed, and the revela- 
tion takes place only when some spiritual genius makes himself fit to 
receive it, as the result of the development of the proper faculty or 
faculties.® 

... * originally means not a book, but knowledge, impersonal and unconstructed. 

Veda ;s reterred to as nitya-vac, the eternal Word. See, for instance, R.V., VIH. 64. 6, where 
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METAPHYSICAL BACKGROUND 

The ultimate Reality is variously designated as Anuttara, Cit, Caitanya, 
Purna or Para Saihvid, 3iva, Paramasiva, Paramesvara, and Atman ; that is, 
it is the Supreme, higher than which there is nothing, ineffable and inde- 
scribable as this or that or as not this or not that,^ pure Consciousness, Self- 
consciousness, integral or supreme Experience, the benign One, the highest 
Good and Bliss, the supreme Lord, the Self of everything,® formless and, 
yet, informed with all forms, and free from all limitations in space and 
time.® 

Reality is ineffable and beyond any descriptions, yet the Trika tries 
to formulate a philosophy about Its nature. It is to be understood that this 
formulation is regarding Reality as the creator or manifestor of the universe 
and not as It is in Itself. Thus Reality is conceived both as transcendent 
and immanent. As transcendent, it is described as 5iva, as immanent as 
Sakti. ;§iva and 3akti are not two separate realities, but two phases or 
(conceptual) aspects of the same Reality. ;§akti is always in the state of 
perfect identity with Siva, but for the purpose of clear understanding the 
two are distinguished in thought only. Like fire and its burning power, 
Siva and Sakti are the same identical fact, though they are spoken of as 
distinct.^ Considered as purely transcendent, Siva is sava, dead as it were ; 
but in truth there is perfect equilibrium, samarasya, between Siva and Sakti, 
and, as such, the integrality is designated Paramaiiva. It is due to the 
limitation of language that we have to use phrases like ‘between Siva and 
Sakti’ and ‘Siva is the supreme Lord of Sakti’. But it must be understood 
that the Lord and His lordliness, the Isvara and His aiivarya, which is 
another name of Sakti, are one and the same. Sakti is described as the 
hrdaya (heart), the sdra (essence) of Siva.® 

Cit, pure Consciousness, Illumination, cannot be without self-con- 
sciousness, without self-illumination. Cit is also Caitanya. Caitanya is the 
Sakti aspect of Reality and is compared to a clear mirror in which Reality 


this phrase occurs — 'nityayU vaca codasva*. The two res, I. 164. 39 and 46, plainly make 
out that there are four steps, paddni, of the ’word from which the speech issues ; the fourth 
step is ordinary human speech, the other steps or planes are hidden in secrecy. The parallel 
between the four levels of sabda or Sastra as given in the Agamas and the Vedic doctrine is 
striking. Even the Buddha, rather hastily judged by theolo^ans as anti-Vedic, did not claim 
to invent the Dhamma ; he only discovered it. ‘That which the Buddha preached . . . was 
the order of the law of the universe, immanent, eternal, uncreated, not as interpreted by him 
only, much less invented or decreed by him’ — Pali Dictionary (Pali Text Society, London), 
sub voce ‘Dhamma’. 

^ Abhinavagupta, PardtrimHkd-vivarana. 

® ^iva-Sutra, I. 1, with Ksemaraja’s commentary. 

° Tantrasdra, p. 6, It is clear that Siva in the Trika is the name of Reality, just as 
Krsna is in the school of Bengal Vaisnavism. As Bhaskara says : Siva is^ the Reality inherent 
iri all, and is not one among many deities, or a decorated image which is only a help to the 
uninitiated’ — Bhdskari, I. p. 395. 

^ Siva-drsti, III. 7. ® ISvara-pratyabhijnc, I. 5. 14. 
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sees Itself. Caitanya is regarded as feminine, though Reality in Itself 
is neither masculine nor feminine.* Thus Consciousness is self-conscious- 
ness. Sakti is diva’s power of turning upon Himself. We say ‘Himself’, 
because, at this stage of consideration, we are not regarding Reality as It 
is in Itself, but as the Lord of the universe-to-be. This is called cit4akti, 
the power of Cit to reveal Itself and to know Itself. The Trika makes a 
fivefold distinction of the fundamental modes of Sakti. These aspects of 
^akti are cit, dnanda, icchd, jndna, and kriyd. Cit is the power of self- 
awareness ; dnanda is the power of absolute bliss, or self-enjoying, without 
hating to depend on anything extraneous ; icchd is Siva’s power of absolute 
will to manifest the universe out of Himself ; jndna is the power of know- 
ing the inherent relations of all manifested or manifestable things among 
themselves and with His own self ; and kriyd is the power to assume any 
form. It must not for a moment be forgotten that these five are only 
aspects of the selfsame Sakti and not five different entities. 

Sakti is also known as svdtantrya, independence or freedom, because 
Her existence does not depend on anything extraneous to Herself. She 
is also vimarsa, which means various things at the same time. Vimaria is 
vibration ; it is Siva’s awareness of Himself as the integral and all-compre- 
hensive ego. When there is the reflection of Siva in Sakti, there emerges 
in the heart of Reality the sense of ‘I’ which is described as aham-vimarsa. 
This is the original bimba or reflection, of which everything in the universe 
is pratibimba or dbhdsa, a secondary reflection or shadow.^® It is at this stage 
that we can first speak of the universe. For the universe in the Trika 
conception is a system of subjects and objects, grdhakas and grdhyas. All 
subjects or knowers are reflections of the original subject, the integral T, 
which Siva is by virtue of vimarsa. Now the emergence of the T, aham, is 
not intelligible without the corresponding emergence of the ‘it’, idam ; 
the grdhaka, the apprehender, must have grdhya, the apprehensible. That 
is why vimarsa is also described as the throb of the ‘I’ holding within itself 
and visioning within itself the world of objects.” Thus the ‘I’ or supreme 
aham is the whole universe, not, however, as we understand it in common 
parlance, but in its ideal state as a ‘vision’ in Siva. 

Once the conceptual distinction between Siva and Sakti is made, the 
latter is regarded as a dharma, an attribute, of the former. The relation 
between the two is one of tdddtmya (identity). Sometimes it is said to be 
sdmarasya (perfect equilibrium) also, and while they are regarded as two in 
one, or rather one in, or one as, two, the relation of substance and attribute 

® Kdmakalavilasa, 2, with Punyananda’s commentary. 

“This is why die system is known as Pratibimbavada and Abhasavada. 

" livara-pratyabhijna, I. 5. 10. 
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holds between them. Only we should und.erstand that the iiiiplication is that 
the substance, by virtue of its own inherent power, becomes the attributes. 
Now Sakti, in Her turn, is also regarded as a substance, because all mani- 
festable objects are taken to be inherent and latent in Her womb. They 
have no existence apart from Sakti, and as such are like attributes of this 
substance. 

^akti is prakaia-vimarhmaya. At the background is prakaSa or illu- 
mination, in the foreground is vimarsa or vibration of prakasa as the sense 
of ‘I’. Prakasa can be taken to be Siva, placid and transcendent, vimarsa 
or Sakti as dynamic and immanent. Keeping in mind the concept of 
vimarsa as not only Sakti in general, but also specifically as the sense of 
‘I’, we can say that things are the same as prakasa, their difference being 
due to having or lacking in vimarsa. The more of self-consciousness one 
has, the more of vimaria also one has, and is thus the nearer to Siva or 
pure Consciousness. Thus, while vimaria is taken to be the cause of the 
manifestation and dissolution of the universe, it is so only in the wider 
sense of being Sakti and not as the reflection as T. Or, in other words, 
while everything is a manifestation out of vimarsa, everything does not 
have vimarsa. A jar or a pot has no vimarsa, no sense of ‘F, no self- 
awareness ; that is why it is material.^® Vimarsa is defined as the camatkrti, 
wonderment of the integral T, and that is why the practical discipline of 
the system enjoins the development of the sense of the ‘F as being the 
whole, as identical with the universe. The individual self is also said to 
be prakasa-vimarsamaya. That is to say, the individual self is also of the 
nature of consciousness and has self-consciousness also. Analogically 
speaking, we can say prakUa, in the case of the individual, is the shining 
intelligence and also the ideas, desires, memories, etc. which are its mani- 
festations ; and vimarsa is the individual’s awareness that ‘those are mine’. 

SAKTI AS THE PRINCIPLE OF UNIVERSAL MANIFESTATION 
Sakti in its fivefold aspect therefore is the principle of the universal 
manifestation. Cit-sakti, the power of self-consciousness, entails dnanda, 
enjoyment and wonderment, on the part of Siva ; bliss gives rise to icchd, 
desire, to create ; desire to create cannot be fulfilled unless there is jiidna, 
knowledge, of what is to be created and how it is to be created ; this knowl- 
edge is followed by the actual creation or manifestation, the power of which is 
kriyd-sakti. Sometimes, however, cit- and dnanda4aktis are kept in the back- 
ground, and icchd, jndna, and kriyd are taken to be the principal powers.^* 
The universe originally exists in identity with Reality, which is 
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simultaneously static and dynamic, being and becoming at the same time. 
The dynamic aspect or Sakti, when slightly ‘swollen’ as it were,^^ mani- 
fests the universe out of Herself, as the seed does the banyan tree 
(vatadhanikavat).^^ Thus Sakti or Siva considered not as transcendent 
identity, but as immanent unity, is both the material and the instrumental 
cause of the universe. When there is the self-reflection of Siva, Sakti 
serving as a mirror, there emerges the ‘ego’ or the ‘I’ in Siva. From here 
starts the universal manifestation, as has been said above. Since there is 
nothing apart from, or independent of, Siva, the elements of the universe 
can be nothing but Siva Himself. These constituent elements of the 
universe, which are ‘constants’ through srsti and pralaya, are called tattvas 
or categories. Srsti, which is nothing but self-manifestation, is described 
as opening out (unmesa), and pralaya as closing down (nimesa),^^ like a 
bud opening out as a flower, and the petals of the blooming flower closing 
down as the bud. Srsti and pralaya follow each other in a never-ending 
process, each successive universe being determined in its character by its 
predecessor by a kind of causal necessity. 

SIVA’S ANUTVA THROUGH SELF-LIMITATION 
This unmesa or opening out is in one sense a limitation of ;§iva. His 
disappearance (tirodhdna). Siva is said to have five eternal functions. 
They are tirodhdna, srsti, sthiti, samhdra or pralaya, and anugraha, that is, 
limitation or disappearance, creation, preservation, dissolution, and com- 
passion or grace. The universe, which is the collective name of the system 
of limited subjects and objects, cannot come into manifestation unless Siva 
assumes limitation. It is only by coercing His infinitude and transcendent 
character that Siva can manifest the universe out of Himself. This power 
of obscuration or self-limitation is called tirodhdna, and the limitation 
takes the form of anutva or atomicity. It is also called sahkoca, contrac- 
tion. Because of this contraction, there is effected a dichotomy in Siva, who 
is consciousness-power. The dichotomy is that of bodha or consciousness 
on the one side, and svdtantrya or power or independence on the other. 
Bodha tends to become devoid of svdtantrya, and svdtantrya of bodha. 
Though neither of them is completely devoid or empty of the other, still, 
for all practical purposes, we can say that there is a separation between 
consciousness and power. The aspect of consciousness loses the integral 
self-consciousness. Siva does not see the universe to be identical with 
Himself. And since the universe is Sakti originally, we can say conscious- 

Mahesvarananda, Maharthamanjariy 14, with commentary. 

Pratyabhijnahrdayay 4, with commentary. 

Spanda-nirnaya , 1. 1, with commentary. 
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ness becomes static and sterile of His creative power, and power becomes 
blind without awareness of Her being truly consciousness. The situation 
is well described as ‘an inert soul and a somnambulist force’.'" Atomicity 
therefore is the condition of powerless awareness and senseless power. 

After the primary limitation of anutva or atomicity, $iva undergoes 
a secondary limitation with the help of Maya, and then is described as 
Purusa. Though 3iva in His own nature is eternal, all-pervasive, ormiip- 
otent, omniscient, and all-enjoying consciousness, as Purusa He is limited 
in time and space, and has limited knowledge, authorship, and interest or 
enjoyment. This fivefold limitation is derived from Maya which also 
provides both location and object to the Purusa by evolving the physical 
universe. We have said above that along with the emergence of the ‘ego’ 
or the ‘I’, that of the object or the ‘it’ has also to be conceived. In Siva 
this dichotomy is absent, because He is the integral Reality and beyond 
the distinction of subject and object. But because of self-limitation of 
Siva, there emerges, against the background of the distinctionless pure 
consciousness of Siva, a polarity of ‘subject’ and ‘object’, aham and idam. 
At the outset, the dichotomy is only ideal. But as the process of opening 
out or manifestation of Sakti proceeds, the distance between the two in- 
creases till they are sundered apart. 

THE FIVE KANCUKAS AND THREE MAI.AS 

It is in asuddha-mdyd that the atomic Siva is shrouded by the five 
kancukas or covers of Maya, viz. kald, vidyd, raga, kdla, and niyati}^ This 
Maya is vedyaprathd, the knowledge of difference, the creatrix of the divorce 
between the subject and the object, while Prakrti, which comes simul- 
taneously into existence with Purusa, is the power that actually manifests 
the universe down to material things. Maya (which is itself sometimes 
regarded as a kancuka) and the five kancukas, together with the twenty- 
five tattvas (including Purusa) of the Samkhya, make up the thirty-one 
categories that constitute the empirical world of finites. The recognition 
by the Purusa or the pasu as being in truth Siva Himself presupposes not 
only the transcendence of the sense of difference, but also the I'ealization of 
identity with everything. It implies not only the piercing of Maya, but the 
progressive unification of the self with the whole universe. The five higher 
categories of suddha-mdyd represent the stages of this progressive unification 

Sri Aurobindo, Savitri, *The Vision and the Boon’. 

In most of the texts this kancuka is called vidya, though Abhinavagupta in his Para- 
mdrthasara, 16, uses the word avidya. Yogamuni, the commentator, how^ever, reverts to the 
more usual term, viz. vidyd. See the list of categories in any text, for instance, Sattruh^at- 
tattvasandoha and Pardpravehkd by Ksemaraja. In this connection, it is noteworthy that the 
ordinary empirical knowledge of the world is designated as jnuna and not ajnana. See next 
note. 
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and make up the total of thirty-six categories of the system. The atomic 
limitation or impurity of the bound self, anutva or dnavamala, is respon- 
sible for the non-intuition, akhydti, of the true nature of the self, and 
is twofold. First, there is the rise of the non-self, or rather that of the 
idea of non-self in the self, leading to the false sense of the self in the non- 
self.^*’ Once ^iva has become self-limited. He is the pasu who is not the 
Lord of everything. As limited, pasu is not everything, and yet, because 
of non-intuition, the pasu falsely identifies himself with what he is not. 
The basic limitation, dnavamala, is reinforced by two other impurities, 
viz. mdyiyamala and hdrmamala. Mdyiyamala represents the whole series 
of categories, beginning from the covers or kancukas, that create the physical 
organism on the subjective side, and evolves the physical world down to 
earth, the last of the mahdbhutas, on the objective side. Kdrmamala is 
responsible for continuing the fetters of embodiment, and it is due to this 
impurity or mala that the Purusa becomes subject to good and bad acts,^“ 
and becomes entangled in repeated births and deaths. 

All souls suflEer from one or more of these three kinds of impurities. 
Three types of soul in bondage are recognized in the Trika: when a soul 
has only the dnavamala, it is called vijndndkala ; when it has both the 
dnava- and kdrma-malas, it is known as pralaydkala ; and when it has all 
the three malas, it is designated sakala. The sakala souls are embodied, 
and include both gods and men. All of them have bodies differing 
according to their planes of existence within the sphere of Maya, techni- 
cally called mdydnda, the Maya egg’.^^ The Trika accepts mahdpralaya 
or great dissolution, during which all the tatjkvas or categories lower than 
Maya are absorbed into Maya, their cause. In this state all bound souls 
become disembodied and without organs, and are known as pralaydkalas 
or ‘become disembodied during pralaya’, but because of the persistence of 
the kdrmamala- they may become embodied again. Souls free from both 
karma- and mdyiya-malas transcend asuddha-mdyd, but do not, because of 
that, realize their identity with Siva. Though they have ascended to the 
realm of suddha-mdyd and are know as vijndndkalas, they still have the 
dnavamala to get rid of to lose their finitude. They are free from the 
sense of duality, but they do not achieve the perfect integration of con- 
sciousness and power, which is the nature of Siva. This is why, it is said, 
the vijndndkala does not realize his identity with the universe, does 
not experience the fact that I am all this’. It is not possible for these 
souls to attain to Sivahood unless and until their impurity of atomicity 
is removed. 


Siva-Sutra, I. 2: *Jnanam bandhah* 
Uvara-pmtyabhijna^ HI. 2. 4-6. 


(knowledge is bondage), with commentary. 
Paramdrthasdra, 4, with commentary. 
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REMOVAL OF THE ANUTX^A— ITS FIVE STAGES 
Since atomicity is due to the self-contraction, atma-sankoca, of Siva 
■limself, it can be removed not by the soul’s own effort, but by some 
unction of Him who imposed the limitation. This function of Siva is 
mugraha, compassion or grace. As a result of grace, the soul, already 
lelivered from Maya, that is, from the false sense of duality between itself 
ind the object, progresses towards the perfect integration of the object 
nto itself. The Hdam’ must be absorbed into the ‘aham’, for, so long 
IS they are separate, there is no attainment of the complete ‘I’ness, the 
'iurndhanta, by the soul, and without that there is no bliss. Thus, the 
;oul remains limited in various ways, until the atomic impurity is 
removed. 

The stages of the removal of atomicity are the five tattvas or cate- 
gories belonging to suddha-maya which, counted from below, are sad- or 
suddha-vidydj livara, saddkhya or saddsiva, sakti, and iiva. From another 
point of view they represent, as said above, the progressive union of con- 
sciousness and power, of bodha and svdtantrya. 

In these tattvas, the ‘I’ and the ‘it’ have a common substratum, sammid- 
dhikarana, while in Maya and below that they have different adhikaranas 
or substrata. In other words, when the soul is in any of these tattvas, it 
regards the ‘it’ or the object to be within itself. There is the ‘idea’ or 
the sense of the object, but it is not regarded as separate in actuality. The 
bound soul, however, cannot regard the ‘object’ to be within itself. Since 
Siva has the inherent awareness of the universe being within His own 
being, the liberated soul, who attains identity with Siva, must have the 
same awareness. It is by the power of Maya that Siva shows whatever is 
within Himself as being external and separate. That is why souls, even 
when subject to suddha-mdyd, cannot have the sense of identity with every- 
thing. When Siva, as a result of self-limitation, regards the object as 
not His own manifestation, but as separate and independent. He becomes 
a bound soul subject to Maya. But before this actual separation is effected, 
there is an ideal emergence of the ‘it’ or the object, though it is regarded 
as being within oneself as the subject or ‘aham’. 

In sad-vidyd or suddha-vidyd, though the ‘I’ and the ‘it’ are not separate, 
still the ‘it’ is more prominent. In other words, in this category there is 
greater ideal separation between the subject and object than in the other 
four higher categories. Suddha-vidya represents a greater emergence of the 
‘it’ or the object. The experience in this stage, expressed as ‘I am I and 
this is this’, is like the pointing by the finger at the head of a newly born 
baby. Truly speaking, the head is an integral part of the body, but still 
it is distinguished from the body. Here the diversity and difference 
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of objective consciousness are not annulled, though they are now recognized 
as an experience of the subject and therefore in some way identical with it. 
In the isvara-tattva, there is perfect balance between the two, neither being 
more prominent than the other. The experience that the soul has in this 
stage is ‘I am this’, while that in the former may be expressed in the form 
‘I am I and this is this’. Sadasiva represents the stage where there is the 
sense of ‘being’ in the subject. But ‘being’ means ‘being something’. Thus 
it is in this stage that the idea of the idam or ‘it’ first emerges. The 
experience of the soul in the sadasiva stage may be formulated as ‘I am this’. 
Its difference from the experience in the Ikiara stage may be described as 
follows. In sadasiva, purnahantd or the attainment of perfect subjecthood 
takes the form of a complete identification of the subject and the object, 
while in the tsvara stage they are not identified but held in equipoise. 

The emergence of the object in the sadasiva stage is only nominal, it 
is like the faint outline of a picture, or even like the initial desire in the 
mind of the artist to paint a picture.^^ Applying this analogy to the i^vara- 
tattva, it may be said that there the faint outline becomes somewhat clear. 
In the sakti-tattva, again, there is merely the idea or experience of being 
what may be expressed as ‘I am’. We cannot say that in this stage the 
object or the idam has made an appearance. Sakti-tattva is described as 
the seed of the universe, the bija-bhumi of all ideas or bhdvas in the 
consciousness of Siva. It is also described as void (iunya) or great void 
(mahasunya), because nothing has manifested itself in this stage,^® or because 
it negates the ‘ideal’ universe in Siva ; whence its name nisedha-vydpdrarupd 
(process of negating).^* Or, it might be said that it negates or suppresses 
the unitary character of the siva-tattva, without which process the universe 
of manifoldness cannot be manifested. 

In the five higher or pure (suddhd) tattvas just described, cit-, dnanda-, 
icchd; jndna-, and kriyd-saktis are respectively predominant. The first 
throb or stir (spanda) of Siva is siva-tattva, which is only Siva’s awareness 
of Himself as I . That is why cit-sakti is said to be predominant in the 
siva-tattva. When the ‘I’ has the sense of being, when there is the 
experience of I am , there is bliss ; in other words, ananda-^akti predomi- 
nates in the sakti-tattva. In sadasiva there is the predominance of iccha- 
sakti, because there is a will in Siva to create in order to fill the void due 
to the iakti-tattva. Jnana-sakti is said to be predominant in the livara- 
tattva, because there is in this stage the clear identification of the subject 
and the object, the experience being ‘I am this’. In the iuddha-vidya, 

ih^ara-pratyahhijna-vimarHm, II. pp. 192-93.' 

Paramarthasara, 14, with commentary. 

Ibid., 13, 14, with commentary. 
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kriya-sakti is predominant. Here the object or the ida7n has clearly emerged, 
and there is separation between subject and object, between bodha and 
svdtantrya. The stage in which the objective element, the power aspect, 
becomes predominant as distinct from the self or consciousness is justifiably 
said to have kriya-sakti prominent in it. 

Beginning from suddha- or sad-vidyd upto Uva-tattva, the endeavour 
of the aspirant soul is to absorb and integrate the object progressively 
into itself. The complete identification results in the realization of 
purndhantd or complete subjecthood, which means nothing but the 
experience of identity between the self and the universe. Subjecthood 
eats up objecthood, that is, it destroys the sense of separation. This, how- 
ever, does not imply that the manifold variety of the universe is abrogated, 
but only that the sense of separation between 1’ and the ‘it’, the self 
and the universe, is completely overcome. This has been described as 
‘selfing’ or the process of dtmasdt,^^ that is, making the other one’s own. 
But even in siva-tattva there is the taint of atomicity, at least its sarhskdra 
or trace remains. 

The souls in the different tattvas are given different names as knowers 
or pramdtrs. Apart from sakala, pralaydkala, and vijndndkala mentioned 
above, the pramdtrs or experiencers in the five higher tattvas, counting 
from below, are respectively called mantra, mantresvara, mantramahek/ara, 
idktya, and Mmbhava. But there is some difference of opinion on the 
subject. 


UNIVERSE AS sIVA’S KRIDS OR PLAY 

Thus, the universe is manifested with Siva Himself as the basis or 
foundation.*® And it is manifested on the basis of identity.** The mani- 
festation is compared to the sleeping of Siva. And when some spiritual 
aspirant recognizes himself as Siva, it is symbolically expressed as the 
awakening of Siva. When Siva is awake, there is no sense of a separate 
universe. The emergence of the. universe is also called descent of Siva, 
and the spiritual self’s journey towards Siva is called ascent. If it is asked 
why Siva should manifest Himself, the answer is that it is natural for 
consciousness to assume many forms. It is also said that Siva’s self- 
imposition of limitation upon Himself and also His breaking the fetters 
and returning to His own native glory are both kridd or play.*® 


Pratyabhijnahrdaya, 15. _ ’“Ibid., 4, with commentary. 

Paramarthasaj a, 13, 14, with commentary. 

Spanda-nirnaya, I. 1 ; cf. Abhinavagupta’s phrase *nityakn4a-rasotsukaiy in Bodhapanca- 
da^ikdy 6 . 
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BONDAGE AND LIBERATION 

3iva as ^akti manifests Himself as a correlated order of knowers, know- 
ables, and means of knowledge.^® This threefold self-division of Siva 
appears on the background provided by Siva Himself. It presupposes, 
however, a limitation imposed by Siva upon Himself. The self-limited 
Siva is designated the pasu or the ‘animal’, Jiva, samsurin, etc. The 
signs of the pasu are false identification of the self with the not-self, ascrib- 
ing the not-self to the self, having limited authorship, knowledge, interest, 
pervasion, and duration, and being subject to causality. To realize the 
unfettered condition, to recognize oneself as that which has become, or 
even is, everything, to have unlimited power to know, enjoy, and manifest 
self-bliss, to be infinite and eternal, to be completely free from and inde- 
pendent of niyati, that is, regulation or causality, — ^this is the destiny of 
the pasu. To be, or rather to recognize oneself as, ;§iva is the goal of the 
Jiva. 

Obviously, the limited individual is subject to ignorance (ajnana), 
which, according to our system, is twofold, viz. paurusa and bauddha. 
Paurusa ajnana is the innate ignorance in the very soul of man. It is the 
primal limitation, the original impurity or dnavamala. It signifies the 
sense of the self in the not-self and vice versa and the separation of prakdia 
and vimarsa, of bodha and suatantrya. This is the consequence of the 
limitation taken willingly and playfully by Siva upon Himself, and is not 
removable by the bound soul’s own eflEorts. Siva alone can liquidate it. 
Anugraha or dispensation of grace, technically called ^aktipdta, or the 
descent of Siva’s force, breaks this limitation. How and why and when this 
force will descend cannot be indicated, because His nature is freedom and 
spontaneity. 

The descent of the force of grace achieves two purposes: first, 
pdsa-ksaya, the destruction of fetters, and secondly, Sivatva-yojana, the 
restoration of Sivahood, which in effect means the removal of the atomic 
impurity. But, in spite of this great spiritual gain coming to the soul, 
the Jiva may not know it. For he is not only a soul or spiritual 
substance, but has his ordinary Mayic nature attached to him. He has 
to know things through the instrument of his buddhi, his intelligence, 
which is gross and impure. Thus, in spite of obtaining Sivatva, he can- 
not enjoy it, for his normal consciousness is not affected by what happens 
to his inner soul. In those on whom the sakti or grace descends in great 


cM/ih main idea is that samvid or consciousness is the one true source of knotvledste 

nerrpnf!«n against the other normally accepted pramanas, like 

peiception and inference. Later writers, including Abhinavagupta accept these ‘bramana<: as 

in^the field^of^SZe^^^r*m^^ knowledge, but insist^ that sarfivid is the reaf instrument not only 
in the field of true spiritual knowledge, but also in that of normal empirical cognition. 
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force (drdha-saktipata-viddha), the purification of buddhi may also occur 
immediately. But it is a rare phenomenon ; so, actually speaking, the 
Jiva has to adopt other means to know and enjoy his newly '^von 
spiritual gain. 

Thus, in spite of the restoration of Sivatva, the soul has still a lot to 
accomplish. Sivatva-yojana only means that the soul is given by its own 
higher self, i.e. Siva, its lost or hidden essence of divinity. But to have 
the essence of divinity is not to be the supreme and integral Dix'ine. It 
remains for the soul to develop in himself all the aspects of Sakti which 
really make Siva all that He is. The becoming of Siva in essence is 
accomplished by the removal of the atomic impurity, which alone can 
achieve full Sivahood. Here the .soul achieves likeness to Siva and becomes 
qualified to know Reality fully and completely. 

Now let us recall for a moment that the fall of the soul from the 
pardrdha, the higher region of the five pure (suddha) tattvas^ where the 
separation of the subject and the object is ideal, into the sphere of asiiddha- 
mdyd, in which the separation is actual, is due to the fact that the soul 
loses its integral subjecthood, purndhantd. The Jiva has a sense of ‘I’ 
or subjecthood even in the sphere of Maya, and that distinguishes him 
from material things. Indeed the Trika says that even in the condition 
of bondage, the Jiva fulfils the five eternal functions of concealment or 
disappearance, creation, preservation, dissolution, and grace, though in 
a very small and restricted measure.^® Unless it were so, the identity 
of the limited bound soul and the infinite free ^iva could not be asserted. 
But in the sphere of Maya, which may be described as the region of the 
idantd or objecthood, any sense of ahantd or subjecthood is derived from the 
object or the idam which has separated itself from the true subject. The 
true subject has not the sense of distinction from anybody or anything, 
but the subject of the Jivas in Maya is an instrument of perpetuating 
distinctions and not resolving them. It is ahankdra and not ahantd, 
egoism and not real subjecthood, that is a product of Maya which is the 
great idam in relation to the real and genuine aham. To attain integral 
Sivahood, the Jiva must recapture the all-inclusive pure ‘I’, which has no 
idea of the object, by adopting appropriate means. 

The most important of these is drhsd or initiation. The Trika says that 
as a result of iaktipdia one is brought to a real guru.^^ JDlksd, awakens 
the kriyd,-iakti in the limited soul which is devoid of svdtantrya. The 
development of kriyd-kakti ultimately means the soul’s ability to absorb 
and integrate the ‘it’ or the object, seemingly separate from itself, within 
its own self. The consummation of this development is the soul's 

““ Pratyabliijnahtdaya, 10. Paramarthasara, 96, with commentary. 
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recognition and realization of itself as the integral ‘I’, the enjoyment of 
the rapture and bliss of purnahanta. This is the dawning of paurusa- 
jnana, the true knowledge about the real and ultimate nature of the 
Purusa. To be able to enjoy in life this inherent, reawakened ;§ivahood, 
which was so long veiled, bauddha-jndna, or knowledge of this intern^ 
liberated condition through buddhi, must be attained also. This depends on 
the purification of buddhi, the means of which are the study of the ;§astra, 
vicdra, etc. Bauddha-jhdna does not mean scholarship or intellectual 
understanding of the scriptures or philosophy. It is a deeper discipline 
than a mere mental understanding. When with the rise of bauddha-jndna, 
bauddha-ajndna is removed, there dawns knowledge, even in buddhi, of 
the state of liberation. This is jtvanmukti (liberation during lifetime). 
Even without jlvanmukti the soul’s liberation is accomplished with the 
liquidation of the innate ignorance of the atomic impurity. Only so long 
as buddhi is not purified and does not reflect the inner condition of 
freedom, the embodied being is not able to know and enjoy it. 

The removal of paurusa-ajhdna is followed by the rise of spiritual 
knowledge, paurusa-jhdna. It is spiritual knowledge for two reasons: it 
is the knowledge of the spirit in all its aspects and integrality, it is also 
a knowledge obtained by the spiritual element in the Jiva. Though it 
is described in terms of knowledge, it is, to be precise, the realization of 
perfect and supreme §ivatva, that is, the state of Paramasiva, which is the 
condition of equilibrium, also called ydmala, of $iva and Sakti. It is the 
state in which neither prakdia nor vimarsa is predominant over the other, 
and it is timeless eternity holding in itself endless succession. Krama 
and akrama, sequence and simultaneity, are both one and the same, 
according to the Trika ; they are only two phases of the same perfect 
Reality. The attainment of the state of Paramasiva is also to become the 
Lord of iakti-cakra, the circle of powers.®^ Between the initial rise of 
spiritual knowledge and its fullest development, when all the modes of 
^akti are perfectly developed, there is such a thing as progress towards 
the consummation. One reason of this is that the sarhskdra of the atomic 
impurity persists, though the taint itself is liquidated. 

THE FOUR UPAYAS 

There are four updyas or means of attaining the supreme goal. They 
are anupdya, idmbhava, idkta, and dnava-updya. Of these the first 
anupdya (no-means) or dnandopdya (blissful means) does not really involve 
any process. Due to saktipdta, or descent of grace in a very intense 
degree, everything needed for the realization, beginning from the liquida- 

Spanda-nirifaya, I. 1. 
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tion o£ the atomic impurity down to the recognition of the state of 
Paramasiva, may be achieved by the aspirant immediately and withorit going 
through any sadhana or discipline. Here the direct means is Sakti 
Herself, and a word from the guru, the spiritual teacher, regarding the 
identity of the individual with the ultimate Reality is sufficient to reveal 
the truth.®® The soul immediately realizes its o^vn transcendent nature 
along with the realization of the whole universe as its own glory reflected 
in its own integral ‘I’. 

Before taking up the exposition of the other means, a ivord about 
the Trika conception of vikalpa and nirvikalpa will be helpful. Our 
system conceives Siva as nirvikalpa, free from vikalpa or determination 
consisting of conceptual unification of the ‘many’ into the ‘one’, dis- 
tinguishing between one object of cognition and another, and between 
‘this’ and ‘not-this’, and accepting one among many stimuli received from 
outside. But since Paramasiva is the perfect inalienable identity, there 
is nothing from which it can be distinguished. Hence there is no vikalpa 
in Paramasiva who is nirvikalpa. In the sdmbhava-upaya, the nirvikalpa 
knowledge is awakened in the aspirant through dlksd itself, and all 
vikalpas are immediately destroyed. Through nirvikalpa knowledge, the 
limited ‘I’ of the individual is united with the unlimited ‘I’ of its own 
higher self, as a result of which the ‘this’ or the object, so long appre- 
hended separately from the soul, is absorbed into and unified with the 
‘I’, which was so long limited and exclusive. This means is also called 
icchopdya, because the element of will plays a great part in it. 

In the saktopaya, conceptual determinations or vikalpas have to be 
purified before the soul can attain to the nirvikalpa illumination. For this 
purification are needed pure intuition (sattarka), knowledge of the right 
scriptures (saddgama), and a genuine guru (sadguru). Getting instruction 
in the Agamas from a true guru gives rise to a succession of vikalpas of 
the same nature (sajatiya-vikalpa). This is sattarka and is the gateway 
to nirvikalpa-pardmaria (apprehension devoid of determination), because 
deteiminations of the same nature form a step towards unity or oneness. 
It is asserted that meditation, concentration, etc. do not help the rousing 
of samvid or consciousness. The purpose of these practices or disciplines 
is to wrest the samvid, which is involved and diffused, from the body, vital 
airs, and buddhi. But since sarhvid is the only Reality, knowledge of 
duality is nothing in itself, and it is removed through the rise of suddha 
vikalpa or nirvikalpa. Through its own spontaneous freedom, samvid 
becomes its own akhydti, non-intuition, resulting in the denial of its own 


” Cf. 'Cuncmukhadeva vidya viryavati bhavati’. 
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self-nature, and then, of its own accord, it blooms out as the true knowl- 
edge. The process is natural and due to svatantrya, and, as such, the 
practice of yo^n is not a direct means towards its blooming. The right 
means therefore is sattarka, pure intuition, which can be attained through 
yaga, (sacrifice), homa (oblation in fire), vvata (solemn vow), ]apa (repetition 
of holy word), and yoga (spiritual discipline).®^ 

The main point about anava-updya is that personal effort, purusakdra, 
is needed for the purification of vikalpa. Personal effort takes the form 
of certain definite disciplines. They are dhydna, uccdra, varna, and 
observance of bdhya-vidhi or external injunctions. JBuddhi, prana (vital 
force), and the body are the means of these disciplines. 

Dhydna means meditation in the heart-space (hrdaydkdsa) on the 
supreme Reality inherent in all the tattvas, and also on the unification, 
in the supreme Consciousness, of the knower, means of knowledge, and 
the knowables, technically called vahni, arka, and soma respectively.®® By 
this process of meditation the whole field of knowables is swallowed up 
and absorbed into the knower. Once the universe has been absorbed into 
one’s otvn conscious self, it has to be manifested and externalized again, 
and one has to feel one’s identity with the very highest, the anuttara ; 
this will mean his control and mastery of the powers involved in the 
function of manifestation. With that achieved and without losing it, he 
has to have the experience of manifesting the universe, a world of objects, 
just as ^iva does. The re-manifestation of the universe, along with the 
realization of one’s identity with it and with its ground, viz. Siva, destroys 
all sense of duality. Uccdra essentially means the directing of prana, the 
vital force, upwards. Here also the goal is the swallowing up or the 
destruction of the discrete knowable and also of the universe as a whole, 
and thus, ultimately, the destruction of the sense of duality. The recog- 
nition of the inherent identity with the Highest, samdveia in sarhvid, is 
the ultimate aim. Varna is a discipline in which the suksma or subtle 
prdna is the means of sddhand. In the practice of uccdra, a kind of 
undifferentiated sound or dhvani spontaneously emerges and is called varna. 
Its form is the bija or seed-word of creation and destruction. Constant 
repetition of the bija results in the attainment of supreme sarhvid. 

Through any of these means, the limited individual, poor in powers 
(sakti-daridrah), attains to the rich treasure of his own true Self. In point 
of fact, the individual all the time experiences nothing but ;§iva, but 
being limited, does not give any attention to his constant apprehension of 
Siva. When the much desired attention falls on the apprehension of the 


Tantrasara, pp. 25-28. 
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Self, which is no other than Siva, there is pratyabhijna or recognition of 
the fact that ‘I am everything and simultaneously transcendent of every- 
thing, that is, nothing in particular and yet all things together’. In the 
state of Paramaiiva, there is no emergence, nor any absorption of the 
universe. To recognize oneself as the sthiti-sdmya, the perfect harmony 
of being and becoming, is what the soul should seek after and realize. 

HARMONY IS THE WATCHWORD OF TRIKA 

The Trika does not stop with the deliverance of the soul from Maya, 
from the delusion of duality ; it goes further to the concept of divinization 
of the soul, which means the recognition of its own identity with 
Paramasiva, with Paramesvara. This recognition is the same as realizing 
identity with everything and also freedom from everything. Thus, in a 
sense, harmony is the watchword of the practical spiritual discipline of 
the Trika. 

The Trika philosophy promises to satisfy almost all sides of human 
nature, of knowledge, love, and will. Siva being unitary consciousness as 
such, the realization of Siva gives knowledge of everything by identity with 
everything ; and Siva being at constant play with His own Sakti, there is 
ample scope for bhakti, devotion or love ; also to recognize oneself as 
Paramasiva means mastery and lordship of sakti and thus implies sovereign 
and unrestricted will. 

Two points remain to be noticed. The Trika does not give an 
independent reality to Prakrti as the Samkhya does, for according to it, 
Prakrti represents a stage in the evolution of the universe out of 
Paramasiva. At the same time, it does not reduce the universe to a mere 
illusion out of Maya, as the Advaita Vedanta seems to do. In its Abhasavada, 
it reduces the universe to an experience of Paramasiva appearing to Him, 
not in the form in which it appears to a bound soul, but as if it were 
distinct like an object seen in a mirror. The theistic element, again, is 
brought out by the rejection of the Yoga view that release is attained by 
the unaided effort of the spiritual aspirant, and by the admission that 
the final step of liberation is provided by the grace of Siva. 


IV— 13 
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HISTORICITY OF VIRASAIVISM 

T he inscriptions o£ Mohenjo-daro and Harappa have revealed that the 
cult of 5iva was probably current as far back as 3000 b.c. To quote 
Sir John Marshall, ‘Among the many revelations that Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa have had in store for us, none perhaps is more remarkable than 
the discovery that Saivism has a history going back to the Chalcolithic age 
or perhaps even further still, and that it takes its place as the most ancient 
living faith in the world.’^ Some are of opinion that Siva is the God of the 
Dravidians, or Proto-Indians. The prominent characteristic of Saivism from 
its very inception was the worship and meditation of the creative cosmic 
Principle. The image of Siva (Hvalinga), found in all the Saiva temples 
throughout India, is only a plastic representation of self-existent Truth.® 
This sivalinga form of worship, as we have it in temples, is the characteristic 
feature of Saivism. 

It is rather difficult to determine the time when Saivism was reduced to 
definite shape. However, the basic philosophy and practice of Saivism have 
been set forth in the Agamas. The two streams of thought, the Agamic and 
the Vedic, gradually gravitated towards each other. In course of time, they 
acted and reacted upon each other and modified each other’s contents and 
practices in religion. The Vedic fire-cult languished and decayed and was 
replaced by the Agamic worship of the images in temples and houses. The 
Vedic varnairama was accepted and incorporated in the Agamic lore. Hence 
we find the influence of varnasrama running either subtly or grossly through- 
out all the schools of Saivism. Thus Saivism flourished, with minor differen- 
tiations, from pre-Vedic times to the end of the eleventh century, and its 
exponents hailed from the North as well as from the South. The beginning 
of the twelfth century saw the ascendency of Jainism and Vaisnavism, and 
the decadence of Saivism. By the middle of the twelfth century there 
appeared in Karnataka a great hero, named Basava, who arrested this dete- 
rioration of Saivism, freed it from the shackles of the varnasrama, and 
infused a neiv life into it.® It is this revived, regenerated, and revolutionary 
Saivism that goes by the name of Virasaivism or Lin^yata religion. 

One of the monumental deeds of Basava, the founder of Virasaivism, 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, Preface, p. vii. 

= Heras, Mystic Teachings of the Hariddsas of Karnataka, Historical Introduction, p. xlii, 

® Trot Sakhare, History and Philosophy of Lingdyata Religion, pp. 415-1?, 
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was the founding of an institution called Sivanubhava-mantapa (the reli- 
gious house of experience).* ** We may fittingly call it the birth-place and 
cradle of Virasaivism. It was a spiritual as well as a social institution, 
organized by Basava and presided over by Allama Prabhu, a great saint. 
That this institution, so important in the religious history of India, was 
founded by Basava about a.d. 1160 is corroborated by the sayings of his 
contemporaries. Sivanubhava-maiitapa stands pre-eminent in the history 
of Virasaivism, since it was through this institution that the Lihgayata 
religion came into shape. It was a nucleus round which gathered persons 
of all ranks and professions, from prince to peasant, to take part in the 
discussions of religious, social, and spiritual matters. Among these learned 
persons, numbering about three hundred, there were about sixty women 
saints, of whom Akka Mahadevi was the greatest. To this institution we 
owe the vacana literature in Kannada, which is unique in the cultural 
history of Karnataka. From it emerged the Sapsthala philosophy, the most 
remarkable and essential feature of the faith. The institution, moreover, 
is responsible for introducing important religious practices, such as panca- 
cara and astavarana, for undertaking activities of social amelioration, such 
as the elevation of the status of women, the abolition of caste distinctions, 
and the removal of untouchability, and for inculcating the dignity of 
manual labour and simplicity of life in the community. 

ITS PRINCIPAL DOGMAS 

There are two dogmas traditionally handed, down in Virasaivism; 
(1) that Virasaivism was founded very long ago by the five great prophets, 
namely, Revanaradhya, Marularadhya, Ekoramaradhya, Panditaradhya, and 
VisvarMhya ; and (2) that these prophets rose out of five great sthavara- 
lingas of Balehalli in Mysore State, of Ujjani in Bellary District, of Kedara 
in the Himalayas, of Srisaila Mallikarjuna in Madras State, and of Kasi or 
Banaras, under different names in different ages. Prof. Sakhare has arrived 
at the conclusion that the acdryas are not the originators of the Vira^aiva faith, 
since some of them are found to be contemporaries of Basava, and others 
even later than he.® Dr. Ramana Sastri, in Siddhanta-dipika,^ says that 
such opinions as the five great prophets founding the faith in each successive 
age should be taken only in a figurative sense and not in a literal sense. 
Labouring under the notion that high antiquity is a mark of soundness 
and adds to the greatness of its principles, some persons have enthusiastic- 
ally attempted to push back the origin of Virasaivism to very ancient times. 
Such a view clearly lacks historical perspective. With the advance of 

*Ibid., pp. 416-18. ‘Ibid., pp. 361-416. • Vol. XI. 
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historical research, it is becoming clear that Basava is the founder of the 
Virasaiva faith, that it is a religion with a linga as its guiding and central 
theme, that the Lihgayata religion has its own individuality and indepen- 
dent status, and that it has a path, practice, and philosophy all its own. 
Some information about the Lihgayata religion has already been supplied 
by learned scholars, among whom are Fleet, Rice, and Enthoven f but on 
the whole, the information is scanty and even misleading in many places, 
because they were not in possession of the right material, which is only now 
becoming available. 

We have already seen that the characteristic feature of Saivism is the 
iivalinga form of worship, Hvalinga being a plastic representation of self- 
existent Truth. But the distinctive mark of Vira^aivism is the istalinga 
form of worship ; that is to say, it advocates the wearing of a linga upon the 
body by each person, so that the body shall be a temple fit for God to dwell 
in. The linga thus worn becomes symbolic of the presence of God in the 
body, galvanizing and purifying every cell in it. Thus Virasaivism enjoins 
the habit of constantly living in actual contact with God. This cult has 
adherents, numbering about six millions, scattered all over India, but con- 
centrated mainly in Karnataka. 

PRACTICE OF RELIGION 

The individual soul is covered with mala or impurity, but for which 
it would be all-knowing. One who is not so covered is not limited in 
knowledge, as for example, Siva. It is this impurity of limitation that goes 
by the name of anavamala. Being thus covered or concealed, the individual 
soul begins to have experience of objects as distinct from the Self, and this 
perception of different objects constitutes maydmala. From this mdydmala 
springs the whole material and mental world. The soul, being thus limited 
in knowledge and deluded in the perception of external objects, begins 
to act meritoriously or otherwise, and as a consequence undergoes trans- 
migration. This is karmamala or impurity of action. And this action 
gives rise to jdti (nature of species), dyus (length of life), and bhoga (type 
of enjoyment). Tied by these three bonds, the individual soul is called pasu. 
The supreme Soul is called pati. The word ‘pati’ means one who protects 
or controls pasu by the fivefold activity of creation, preservation, destruc- 
tion, dispensation, and emancipation. But the human soul has to be 
reborn and reshaped and re-tempered, until it has learnt to be attuned to 
the Infinite. 

How can this be brought about? Virasaivism says : by diksd. Dlksd ox 

For references see Dr. S. C. Nandimath, A Handbook of Virafaivism, pp. 231-32. 
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initiation is a very important ceremony in almost all the recognized reli- 
gions of the world. It is a recurrent and dominant note in religion in one 
form or another. But the Virasaiva dlksa synchronizes with lihga-dhdrana 
(wearing of the lingo). It is a simple ritual with which are combined 
ethical preachings and the occultism of yoga. The gist of the initiation is 
that the guru transmits his spiritual power to his disciple, which pierces 
through the veil of nescience and liberates the soul from the three bonds. 
Thus the liberated soul, that is to say the soul which is freed from malatraya, 
the three kinds of impurity, by virtue of the triple diksd,^ is called anga, 
the Godward soul, the soul that aspires to ascend towards God. But this 
ascent can only be achieved by undergoing a course of strict spiritual disci- 
pline and by living a life of devotion to the Godhead or lingo. Such a 
life of devotion and spiritual discipline forms the practice of this religion 
as it does of other religions. 

The practice of Lihgayata religion comprises within itself (1) pancdcdra 
and (2) astdvarana. Pancdcdra are the five codes of conduct which lay down 
the rules of behaviour for the individual members of the Lihgayata 
community as social beings. They are lingdcdra, saddcdra, sivdcdra, 
bhrtydcdra, and gandcdra. Lingdcdra enjoins upon a Virasaiva that he 
should daily worship linga, the representation of the Divine, and that he 
should be strictly monotheistic. Saddcdra requires that a Lihgayata should 
follow a profession and strictly lead a moral and virtuous life. He should 
earn money by honest work and utilize his savings and surplus for others 
in need. He should feed and clothe the jangamas, the itinerant preachers 
of the Lihgayata religion. By Hvdcdra the members are required to make 
no difference between one Lihgayata and another, as they are all devotees 
of Siva. Sivdcdra therefore demands that a Lihgayata should dine and 
marry freely with other members of the same community, even if they 
follow different vocations. Bhrtydcdra is the devotee’s attitude of complete 
humility towards Siva and His devotees. It enjoins upon the devotee to 
behave humbly and modestly towards men and women, and kindly to all 
animals. Lastly, gandcdra represents the spirit of vindication. The 
Lihgayata should not tolerate adverse remarks against the Godhead and ill- 
treatment of men and animals by others. As a member of the community, 
he has to strive for its upliftment and development. 

Astdvarana means the eightfold shields that protect the devotee from the 
onslaughts of nescience, and guide him safely to final beatitude. They 
shield him from the evils attaching to the worldly life by putting him in 

* Krlya, mantra, and vedha are the three forms of dlksa. Kriya-diksa is attended with a 
proper ceremonial form when the guru invests the novice with linga. Mantra-diksd makes the 
Hltloy body of flesh a holy one by the mantra being whispered in the ears of the novice by 
the guru. Vedhd-diksd infuses knowledge into the disciple by direct contact. 
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tune with the Infinite. They are guru, lingo,, jangnma (ascetic), padodaka 
(water sanctified by the touch of the feet of the guru or jangama), prasdda 
(food so sanctified), bhasma (sacred ashes), rudrdksa (rosary), and mantra 
(mystic words). 

The guru is the spiritual and religious guide who initiates the novice 
into the Virasaiva faith with due forms. It is the guru who, by initiation, 
ushers the devotee into the second or spiritual birth, as it were. It is he who 
gives the devotee real insight into the principles of the Lihgayata religion, 
explains the inner meaning of the practices, and guides him on the path 
of righteousness. Since the guru has gained the first-hand knowledge of 
God and the world by experience, the devotee finds great delight in serving 
and imitating him, and in acquiring knowledge from him. Hence the 
guru has been given the first place among the astdvaranas. 

The linga is the centre and basis of all religious practices and observ- 
ances, because it is the Divinity concretely represented. The custom is 
that it is given by the guru to the body at the very birth. It should always 
be borne on the body by a person from the time of his birth to that of his 
death. A Virasaiva must not miss his daily worship of the linga, as it makes 
the wearer and worshipper conscious of his duty to the Godhead. 

The jangama is the third avarana and is peculiar to this religion. Its 
etymological meaning is dynamic knowledge, having the same root gam as 
in Agama, Nigama, etc. in the sense of knowledge. When it is applied to 
a person, it means one who has dynamic knowledge of God. He is called 
a cara, because he travels from place to place, preaching religion and mor- 
ality to all. He is therefore the itinerant jlvanmukta (a man emancipated 
even while living), moving about in the country for the sake of guiding the 
devotees in their religious and spiritual exercises. A Virasaiva is enjoined 
not to make any distinction between the giiru, linga, and jangama, as all 
of them are believed to be equal and to command the same reverence. 

The padodaka is literally the water from the feet of the guru or 
jangama. Hence it means holy water. Prasdda means consecrated food. 
Padodaka and prasdda are water and food made holy and spiritually magnet- 
ized by the touch, sight, or wish (sankalpa) of the guru or jangama, which 
(food and water) in turn create cidrasa (divine aura) in the devotee. Apart 
from this occult meaning, the padodaka and prasdda have a simple social 
significance. In the presence of the guru or jangama, all devotees, irre- 
spective of caste, colour, creed, age, and sex, are considered equal ; and 
all partake of the same food and water, thus suggesting a fraternal bond 
which is a very vital factor in communal solidarity. 

The inner intuition which reveals the Self and burns up the illusion 
is called bhasma. As an outer symbol of this, the Lingayata religion enjoins 
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bhasma-dharana, i.e. besmearing the body with the holy ashes. The de\’otee 
has to change his angle of vision and try to perceive the Divine in all events 
and movements. This is the internal rudrdksa. As an outward symbol of 
this, he has to wear the rudrdksamdld (a rosary of rudrdksa beads). Mantra 
really means meditation, whose vocal expression is embodied in the words 
‘Namah Sivdya’ (Obeisance to Siva). 

These are the eight dvaranas which distinguish Virasai\’ism from other 
sects. These eight shields keep a Lihgayata pure in body and mind by 
protecting him from the onslaughts of Maya. Thus, a Lingayata is looked 
upon as a sivayogin or sivasarana, who, when he dies, is not burnt but 
buried, on account of his body and mind having been already burnt by the 
fire of knowledge. Absence of cremation by fire in Virasaivism is note- 
worthy. The Virasaiva believes that the linga is a great mass of light and 
fire which, when it is worn on the body, burns all the impurities of an 
individual by its constant contact. It is on the strength of this belief that 
the abolition of paficasutaka/ i.e. five pollutions, and the burial of the 
dead are upheld in Virasaivism. 

SAKTIVISISJADVAITA 

In Virasaivism, sthala has a philosophical connotation, for the teachers 
of Virasaiva faith address the Divine or the ultimate Reality as sthala. The 
letter 'stha' denotes the source form which the phenomenal world emerges 
and draws its sustenance ; and the letter ‘la’ denotes the goal to w’hich it 
tends and in which it ultimately loses itself.^® Hence sthala represents the 
Divine, termed Parabrahman or Parasiva, as the source and support of all 
phenomenal existence, as the ground and goal of all evolution. The svarupa 
of Parabrahman, according to the Vedanta, is Saccidananda ; and this nature 
of Parasiva is well expressed in terms of His self-consciousness as asmi, 
prakdse, nanddmi, that it to say, Parasiva is conscious of His infinite presence, 
consciousness, and bliss. Hence He is free and unlimited, and sakti forms 


® Sutaka comes from the word su (to be bom). STita is one that is born or begotten. 
Hence sutaka comes to mean birth or production. As the process of birth is alwa\s attended 
with filth, sutaka or birth is looked upon as impurity by varnasrama-dharma. Iii course of 
time, the word lost its original meaning ‘birth’, and came to be looked upon merely as 
impurity or pollution. Sutaka is then any impurity or pollution, Varnasrama-dharma looks 
upon the act of dying as inauspicious as it visualizes the process of birth as impure. Thus 
death also is regarded as impurity or sutaka. The idea of sutaka does not restrict itself to the 
birth or death of an individual in a family. It is stretched still further so as to cover the w^hole 
genealogy of a tribe or kula. So jdti-sutaka is impurity contracted through the death of a 
relative belonging to one’s own pedigree. Rajas-sutaka is menstrual pollution or impurity, 
Ucchista means the food left in the dish after eating. Hence ucchista-siitaka means pollution 
contracted through the touching of food left after being eaten either by oneself oi^bv others. 

Hence jdti-sutaka, janma-sutaka, marana-sutaka. rajas-sutaka, and ucchista-sutaka may be 
rendered into English respectively as pedigree pollution, birth pollution, death pollution, 
menstrual pollution, and leavings (touch of remnants of partaken food) pollution. 

Mayideva in his Anubhava-Sutra, 
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part and parcel of His Self. Vimarsa^akti is the power of self-conscious- 
ness of the Lord. It is the conscious nature of ;§iva with all the contents 
still unalienated and unmanifested. The Divine is self-luminous, so is a 
jewel ; but the jewel is not conscious of its capacity, while the Divine is 
both self-luminous and conscious of His self-luminosity. It is this self- 
consciousness of the Lord that goes by the name of vimarsa, atmavimarsa, or 
paramarsa, whose characteristic is that in it consciousness and energy, 
knowledge and force, are one. 

Vimarsa, then, exists in the Divine by the relation of samarasya 
(identity), just as heat and light exist by the relation of identity in fire and 
the sun. It may be objected here that this kind of relation involves a 
difference between ^akti (power) and sakta (possessor of power). To this 
the only reply is that the attribute is not different in nature from the 
substance, yet there is such an expression as the heat of fire, the light of 
the sun, etc. So it cannot be said that bheda, in being the attribute of a 
thing, and abheda, in being the nature of a thing, are always opposite. In 
other words, between the substance and the attribute there is an insepa- 
rable union, or essential identity, which points to a reality that continues 
to remain in the character of an undivided organic whole. It is for this 
reason that Siddhdnta-sikhdmani speaks of sakti as Brahmanisthd sandtani.^^ 
It is clear from this that iakti is intrinsic and ever abiding in Siva ; hence 
He is characterized and distinguished by His self-conscious power to work 
wonders. This is Saktivifistadvaita. It is true that Saiva philosophers of 
Kashmir imply sakti-vUistatva of Siva,^® but they do not express it in so 
many words. The Lingayata philosophers, on the other hand, are bold 
enough to express it as Saktivisistadvaita. Here visistatva does not suggest 
any inseparable union of two or more entities like soul, world, and God of 
the Ramanuja system, or of South Indian Saivism. Visistatva simply con- 
notes the nature of vimarsa, viz. self-conscious power, i.e. self-consciousness 
which is power, and, as such, has the fullest power of doing or undoing 
anything or doing it otherwise. 


5AT-STHALA 

We have already seen that the Lingayata teachers address the Divine 
as sthala. The Divine is really unlimited, but the inherent, inalienable 
power in the Divine in its sheer plenitude brings about limitation in the 
unlimited. Thus the Supreme or Siva bifurcates Himself into linga and 
anga ; and the divine power into sakti and bhakti. Here we must mark 
the meaning of bhakti. Bhakti generally means the feeling of devotion 

Siddhanta-iikhamani, V. 39. 

Pratyabhijndhrdaya (Adyar Library Ed.), Introduction, p. 12. 
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or attachment to the Godhead. But here bhakti means upasajia or worship, 
which represents a spirit of self-surrender. This is not to say that worship 
can be performed without devotional feelings, for these are at the root 
of all worship. Linga is iipasya, the worshipped ; a 7 \ga is upasaka, the 
worshipper ; and bhakti is upasana, the worship. Sapsthala is a hierarchy 
where upasana grows step by step, gaining in content till the apparent 
duality between ahga and linga vanishes and samarasya or at-one-ment 
is achieved. 

The one sthala becomes divided into ahga and linga, each of which again 
undergoes a threefold modification. Thus we have three forms of ahga, 
namely, tyagahga, bhogahga, and yogahga, corresponding to the three forms 
of lihga, termed ista, prana, and bhava. The soul in the waking condition 
is known as visuajiva, that in the dreaming condition as taijasajwa, and 
that in the condition of deep sleep as pmjhajiva. Tyagahga means the 
transformed viivapva. He gives up attachment to worldly objects and 
so is called tyagahga, because tyaga or detachment becomes the means 
through which he realizes his divine nature. Istalihga becomes the object 
of worship to a tyagahgin. Bhogahga means the transformed taijasajiva. 
The subtle body is the means through which the taijasajiva experiences 
pleasure and pain by means of sensuous objects. The devotee, having 
given up carnal objects and taken to the realization of the Self, takes delight 
only in what is conducive to spiritual growth. Hence he is called bhogahgin 
to whom prdnalihga becomes the object of worship. Yogahga means the 
transformed prdjhajlva. He, being entangled in the causal body, the 
matrix of ignorance and vdsands (desires), remains separate from :§iva. 
But the mind and the senses having changed their natural course, the 
devotee realizes in everything the divine peace and presence. So the old 
causal body is destroyed, and a new state of consciousness is formed. Hence 
it is called yogahga, as it leads to union of ahga with lihga. Bhdvalihga 
becomes the object of worship to a yogdhgin. Istalihga, prdnalihga, and 
bhdvalihga are therefore the three aspects of the Divine. Istalihga is the 
individual Divine extending itself in the realm of events or actualities. It ful- 
fils what is contained in the truth, what works out the possibilities reflected 
by the mind, and what appears to us as the fact objectively realized. 
Prdnalihga is the universal Divine which takes its stand on the possibilities. 
It has behind it the freedom of the infinite which it brings in us as a 
background for the determination of the finite. Therefore every action 
in the world seems to emerge from a balancing and clashing of various 
possibilities. Bhdvalihga is the infinite Divine which sees the truth in 
itself, as the truth in its becoming as well as in its essence. It contains 
comprehensively and not separately all that emerges as ideas, 
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Then the three modifications further become twofold each. Thus 
istalinga becomes acdralinga, the practical, and gurulinga, the preceptive ; 
prdnalinga becomes Hvalinga, the auspicious, and caralinga, the dynamic ; 
and bhavalinga becomes prasadalinga, the gracious, and mahdlinga, the great. 
Likewise, when tydgdnga becomes bhakta, who is characterized by a state 
of faith {sraddhd-bhakti) in acdralinga, it is bhakta-sthala ; and when it 
becomes mahesa characterized by firm faith (nisthd-bhakti) in gurulinga, 
it is mahesa-sthala. Bhogdnga becomes prasddin, who is characterized by 
a state of undivided attention (avadhdna-bhakti) to sivalinga, and this is 
prasddi-sthala ; and when it becomes prdnalinga characterized by a state of 
experience (anubhava-bhakti) of caralinga, it is prdnalinga-sthala. Yogdnga 
becomes Parana, who is characterized by a mode of pure delight (dnanda- 
bhakti) derived from the contemplation of prasadalinga, and this is iarana- 
sthala ; and it becomes aikya characterized by a state of identity (samarasa- 
bhakti) with mahdlinga, the great, and this is aikya-sthala. This, in a 
nutshell, is the kernel of sapsthala. 

THIRTY-SIX PRINCIPLES 

The philosophy of the Lihg^yatas being idealistic, the explanation of 
its thirty-six principles is bound to be psychological. The evolution of 
the principles is psychological rather than cosmological. These thirty-six 
principles are divided into three groups which go by the name of cit, 
cid-acit, and acit. The first group includes the first five principles of the 
‘pure road ’ ; the second group contains the next seven principles from 
Maya to Purusa ; and the third group comprises all the remaining 
twenty-four principles from Prakrti to the solid earth. The first five 
principles are siva, iakti, saddsiva, livara, and vidyd or sadvidyd. §iva-tattva 
being the first manifestation, the power of being predominates in it. It is 
purely subjective and has no objective or predicative reference. This is 
prasddalihga of the Lihgayatas with pard-iakti, the transcendent power. 
The next category is sakti, the manifestation of which takes place almost 
simultaneously with the first. It is arbitrarily spoken as second, because 
consciousness presupposes being, as the rays do the flame. This is caralinga 
with ddi-sakti, originative or dynamic power. The third category ' is 
saddsiva ; this is so called because the power of will predominates in it. 
This is iivalihga with icchd-sakti, the power of will. The fourth category 
is ihiara in which the power of knowledge is dominant. It is perhaps to 
imply the idea of predominance of the objective element that this category 
is called Isvara-tattva. This is gurulinga with jndna-sakti, the power of 
knowledge. Vidyd or sadvidyd is the fifth category, which is marked by 
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the predominance of the power of action. This is acaralinga with kriya- 
sakti, the power of action.^® 

The second group includes these seven categories, namely, may a, kala, 
niyati, raga, vidya, kala, and purusa. Maya, the sixth principle in order, 
works as a principle of obscuration which is both necessary and logical. 
Maya means the power of voluntary self-limitation, and this gives rise to 
the five limitations which are but the fi^•e unlimited prominent character- 
istics of Siva in limited forms.^^ The Divine’s nityatva or eternity becomes 
kala or time of limited duration ; vydpakatva or all-pervasiveness becomes 
niyati or limited space ; purnatva or perfection (hence desirelessness) 
becomes rdga or attachment to things ; saruajiiatva or omniscience becomes 
vidya or aJuddha-vidyd or limited knowledge ; and sarvakartrtva or all- 
creativeness becomes kala or limited creation. Siva takes upon Himself 
these five limitations (kancuka), forgets His real nature, and appears as a 
Purusa or finite soul. 

The last group contains the remaining twenty-four categories from 
Prakrti to the solid earth.^® Here Prakrti needs an explanation. Prakrti, 
according to the Samkhya, has three qualities or gunas which are none 
other than three modes of matter. But according to the Lihgayatas, the 
three are psychological variations ; thus the qualitative Prakrti becomes 
a subjective entity. On the strength of this subjectivity, the Lingayata 
school maintains that the universe, when unmanifested, lies hidden in 
Parasiva, as the waves, foam, and bubbles are hidden in the sea, and appear 
on the surface when it is agitated.^® So there is nothing new in the mani- 
festation of the universe. It is only the replica of the unmanifest already 
within the Divine. 

Sakhare, History and Philosophy of Lingayata Religion, pp, 472-77. 

Pratyabhijhdhrdaya, p. 49. 

The 24 categories are: prakrti, mahat or buddhi, ahankdra, five tanmatras (or five vital 
breaths according to the Vedanta), manas, five organs of knowledge, five organs of action, and 
five elements. 

Siddhdnta-iikfidmani, I. 3. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF VAISNAVISM 

VISNU IN THE VEDIC LITERATURE 

T he age covered by the composition of the Rg-Vedic hymns, not to 
speak of the various works of the entire Vedic literature, is consider- 
ably wide — between c. 1400 and 1000 b.c. according to some writers. It 
can be shown that, possibly owing to the wide prevalence of the union of 
Aryan males with non-Aryan females, the speech as well as the social and 
religious life of the Aryan people began to be modified very early on Indian 
soil. Attention may be drawn in this connection to the borrowing of the 
cerebral consonantal sounds from non-Aryan speech, to the gradual amal- 
gamation of the Rg-Vedic god Rudra and the pre-Aryan Father-god 5iva- 
Pasupati, and to the germ of theism, a non-Aryan institution later com- 
pletely absorbed in Indian (i.e. mixed Aryo-aboriginal) religious life, pos- 
sibly to be traced in the reference in the Rg-Veda (I. 22. 20) itself to the 
suris (meaning ‘sectarian devotees of the god Visnu’ according to later 
works) as a class favoured by Visnu.^ 

Visnu is represented as one of the great gods even in some sections of 
the Rg-Veda ; but he was not regarded as the greatest god in early Vedic 
times. The Rg-Veda (I. 155. 6) conceives Visnu as one of the manifesta- 
tions of the sun.® He is called iipivista, i.e. ‘clothed with rays of light’ 
(‘bald’ according to some writers) and his greatness is said to be incon- 
ceivable (VII. 99. 1 ; 100. 5-6). Visnu is described as enveloping the earth 
on all sides with his mayukhas, i.e. rays of light. He is believed by scholars 
to represent the sun in its daily and yearly courses. According to a legend 
in the iSatapatha Brdhmana (XIV. 1. 1), Visnu’s head was, by a trick 
of the gods, severed from his body and became aditya, i.e. the sun.® The 
later conception of him as udyat-koti-divdkardbha^ and savitr-mandala- 
madhyavartin as well as his association with the cakra or disc resembling 
the disc of the sun and with the bird Garuda, adapted from the Rg-Vedic 

’ Cf. ‘The Sakta Plthas’ in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, XIV. 
pp. 100 fE. / / b ^ > 

_ " Visnu is described as setting in motion, like a revolving wheel, his 90 steeds (days) with 
their four names (seasons), which apparently refers to the solar year of 360 days. Przyluski’s 
attempt to trace the name of Visnu to a Dravidian root is fantastic. Cf. Quarterly Journal of 
the Mythic Society, XXV. pp. 301-2. According to some writers, the word means ‘a bird’. 
Macdonell {Vedic Mythology, p. 39) interprets the name as ‘the active one’ representing 
solar motion (from the root vis). 

“ The word aditya is derived from the name of the female divinity Aditi, the personi- 
fication of the boundless sky, Aditya indicates the sun as well as a group of divinities asso- 
ciated with the sun and the sky. 

^ India?! Culture, II. pp. 131 f. 
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conception of the sun as a winged celestial bird, also point to his solar 
character. In many passages of the Rg-Veda, Visnu is mentioned along 
with the Adityas, while later works represent him as one of them. 

The three strides of Visnu, which no doubt formed the background 
of the Pauranic legend of Vamana (an epithet of Visnu in the Satapatha 
Brdhmana, I. 2. 5. 5) and Bali, as well as his highest place, are quite famous 
in the Rg-Veda (I. 22. 18 etc.). Visnu, the unconquerable preserver, strode 
the three steps over this universe, thereby maintaining fixed ordinances 
(dharmdni). He is said to have three spaces associated with the three steps. 
Two of these spaces are called earthly, while the ‘highest’ of them is 
described as known to himself and visible only to the suris like an eye 
fixed in the sky’ (I. 22. 20). This parama pada of Visnu, where there was a 
tvell of honey (I. 154. 5), is said to be a land (pdthas or vdstu) beyond 
ordinary mortal ken which ‘man apprehends not, nor can the soaring winged 
birds pursue’ (I. 155. 5) and in which ‘gods rejoice’ (VIII. 29. 7) and ‘god- 
seeking men delight’ (I. 154. 5). The Rg-Vedic poets pray (I. 154. 6) that 
people may go to this blessed abode of Visnu, ‘where he himself dwells, 
inscrutable’, to enjoy felicity. Hopkins® thinks that the later popularity of 
the god lies in the importance of his parama pada which is said to have 
been the home of departed spirits (I. 154. 5-6). In later times, Vimu-pada 
became a synonym of the sky and the abode of Visnu became the goal of 
the spiritual aspirations of the devotees of that god and several places 
(usually on the top of hills) came to be styled Visnu-pada. 

According to Aurnavabha, as indicated by Dur^carya in his commen- 
tary on Yaska’s Nirukta (XII. 19), the three steps of Visnu are the three 
periods of the sun’s course, i.e. his rise, culmination, and setting.® But 
Keith’^ points out that this interpretation is not in keeping with the 
‘highest’ place of Visnu. Another ancient commentator, named Sakapuni,® 
believed that the three padas refer to the threefold manifestation of light 
in the three divisions of the universe, viz. fire on earth, lightning in the 
atmosphere, and the sun in the sky. According to the Taittiriya Samhitd 
and the Satapatha Brdhmana (I. 9. 3. 9) also, the three places of Visnu are 
the earth, air, and sky. Visnu’s three imperishable steps or places, men- 
tioned in the Rg-Veda, were endowed in later times with a spiritual 
meaning. The Besnagar inscription® of the second-first century b.c. inter- 

® Religions of India, p. 56. 

® Cf. Samarohaiie Visnu-pade Gaya-sirastti Aurnavdbhah. Sarnarohana, Visnu-pada, and 
Gaya-iiras have been explained as accession, meridian sky, and hill of setting respectively. 
This tradition seems to have had something to do with the recognition of the Visnupada hill 
at Gaya as a holy place (Journal of Indian History, XXXII. p. 288), It should be noticed' 
that the word pada is of ambiguous import, meaning ‘foot*, ‘step*, ‘station’, etc. 

Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, I. p, 108. 

® Cf. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 38. 

® Dines Chandra Sircar, Select Inscriptions, I. pp. 90 f. 
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prets the ‘immortal’ padas as denoting ‘self-control, renunciation, and vigi- . 
lance which lead one to heaven’, apparently pointing to the dwelling of 
Visnu as the God of gods. 

The Rg-Veda (I. 155. 6) also regards Visnu as a youth who is no longer 
a child, and as a leader in battle who is said to have defeated Sambara. In 
the capacity of a warrior Visnu is often associated with Indra and the two 
gods are supposed to be masters of the world (VI. 69 ; VII. 99). Visnu is 
described as the worthy friend of Indra and is said to have walked the three 
strides with Indra’s energy (I. 22. 19 ; VIII. 12. 27). Indra is sometimes 
represented as deserted by all the gods excepting Visnu whom he asked to 
exert his greatest prowess in the slaying of Vrtra (IV. 18. 11). According 
to a legend in the Aitareya Brdhmana (III. 50), Varuna, Brhaspati, and 
Visnu successively helped Indra in turning out the asuras. The Vedic 
legends no doubt contributed largely to the development of the Visnu 
mythology in later times. Barnett“ suggests that, according to the lay 
imagination, a transfusion took place of some of the live blood of Indra, 
the most truly popular god of action among the Rg-Vedic deities, into the 
veins of Visnu, as a result of the close relation between the two gods in 
early Vedic conception. 

A passage of the Rg-Veda (I. 156. 3) calls Visnu the germ (garbha) of 
rta which may mean sacrifice or moral order. According to the Satapatha 
Brdhmana (I. 9. 3. 9), ‘Visnu truly is the sacrifice ; by striding, he obtained 
for the gods that all-pervading power which now belongs to them’. The 
equation of Visnu with the spirit of sacrifice^^ was possibly suggested by 
the fact that both were considered to be helping or strengthening Indra and 
other gods. In later literature, Visnu is essentially connected with sacrifice 
and is endowed with such names as Yajna, Yajnavayava, Yajne^vara, Yajna- 
purusa, Yajnabhavana, Yajnavaraha, Yajnakrt, Yajnatratr, Yajnabhoktr, 
Yajnakratu, Yajnavahana, Yajnavirya, etc. According to the Aitareya 
Brdhmana (III. 38), he averts the evil consequences of the defects in sacrifice, 
while Varuna protects the fruits of its successful performance. This work (1.4) 
regards Agni and Visnu as the two dlksdpdlas or guardians of initiation. 

The Satapatha Brdhmana (XIV. 1. 1.) contains a legend which, with 
some variations, recurs in the Taittiriya Aranyaka (V. 1) and Pahcavirhia 
Brdhmana (VII. 5. 6). According to this legend, there was a contention 
among the gods as to which of them was the greatest. It was proposed that 
he who by his deeds reached the end of sacrifice should attain the highest 
place among them. In this contest, Visnu was victorious and hence it was 
said, ‘Visnu is the most excellent of the gods’. That Visnu had already 
become the greatest god in the later Vedic period, at least with a section of 
” Hindu Gods and Heioes, p. 41. ” Ibid., pp. 39 f. 
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the people, is also indicated by the Aitareya Brahmana (I. 1) which calls him 
the parama (highest) and Agni the avama (lowest) among the gods, unless 
we mean by these two tenns a ‘heavenly’ and an ‘earthly’ god respectively. 
But the same work also regards Visnu as the dvarapa or door-keeper o£ the 
gods (I. 30). This is no doubt an uncomplimentary epithet, although the 
idea is probably that Visnu regulated entrance into the heavenly world. 

In the Maitri Upanisad (VI. 13), food that sustains the universe is called 
Bhagavat Visnu, while, in the Katha Upanisad (III. 9), the progress of human 
soul is compared to a journey, the goal of which is said to be Visnu’s parama 
pada, the abode of eternal bliss (cf. R. V., I. 22. 20). This shows that Visnu 
was often regarded as the greatest god in later Vedic times. According to the 
Apastamba, Hiranyakesin, and Pdraskara Grhya-Sutras, the bridegroom is 
required to say to the bride at the time of taking the seven steps, ‘May Visnu 
be with you! ’ This is a development of the Rg-Vedic idea of the god as 
protector of embryos and promoter of conception (cf. VII. 36. 9 ; X. 184. 1). 

Visnu’s association with cows is probably indicated by the epithet gopa, 
meaning ‘protector of cows’ or ‘herdsman’, found in the Rg-Veda (I. 22. 18 ; 
X. 19. 4). The same work (I. 154. 6) also describes the highest place of Visnu 
as the dwelling of ‘many horned swiftly moving cows’. The Baiidhdyana 
Dharma-Siitra (II. 5. 24) calls him govinda' (cow-keeper or chief herdsman) 
and ddmodara, ‘one with the cord round one’s belly’, i.e. a herdsman. This 
last name is usually believed to be derived from wheat-sheaf ; but herdsmen, 
in some parts of India, are known to tie a rope round their waist, from which 
coils of rope hang.^^ In later times, spiritual interpretations were offered 
for both the names (cf. Mbh., V.70.8). 

In the Rg-Veda, Visnu is sometimes (I. 154. 2) compared to an animal 
causing depredations (kiicara),* and is represented as stealing cooked mess 
(I. 61. 7 ; VIII. 77. 10). In later Vedic literature, he is often found to have 
recourse to cunning devices to help Indra and other friends and to defeat 
the asuras. These legends, some of which may be of non-Aryan origin, were 
no doubt responsible for some aspects' of the Visnu mythology in the epic 
and Pauranic literature. 

THE IDEA OF BHAKTI OR DEVOTION 

The Vedic Aryans tried to please Visnu and other gods by means of 
sacrifice ; but this sacrificial religion was fundamentally different from the 
later religion characterized by bhakti (devotion of the faithful to God) and 


Cf. D. C. Sen, Vahga-sahitya-paricaya, I. p. 721 : Kathoksane Sahadeva godla-veiete, 
Go-puccha-lomer dadt vediya katite. 

* Sayana and others interpret kucara, when referring to the deity, to mean ^pervading all 
quarters' — Ed. 
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prasada (God’s grace to the faithful). We have reason to believe that the 
conception of devotion and grace was borrowed from non-Aryan religious 
thought. According to 5andilya, hhakti is pardnuraktirUvare, ‘supreme 
attachment to God’. Some resemblance to bhakti is noticeable in the Rg- 
Vedic hymns addressed to Varuna (with whom Visnu was associated as a 
benefactor of the sacrificer in later Vedic literature), but not in those 
addressed to Visnu. In the Vedic texts, Visnu is associated more with 
sacrifice than with devotion and grace. Bhandarkar^ thinks that the origin 
of the bhakti doctrine may be traced to the Upanisadic idea of updsand or 
fervent meditation, which magnifies what is meditated upon and represents 
it in a glorious form in order to excite admiration and love. He also 
draws our attention to the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad (I. 4. 8), which con- 
ceives the internal Atman (soul) as dearer than the son, wealth, and every- 
thing else. 

Some scholars find an early reference to the bhakti doctrine in the rule 
in the Astddhydyi (IV.3.98) of Panini (fifth century b.c.) for the formation 
of the words Vdsudevaka and Arfunaka in the senses of ‘a person whose 
object of bhakti is Vasudeva’ and ‘a person whose object of bhakti is Arjuna’ 
respectively. As Vasudeva seems to have been held in esteem by the people 
of Mathura in the days of Megasthenes in the fourth century b.c. and was 
undoubtedly regarded as the highest god in the days of the Gitd (third 
century b.c.) and the Besnagar inscription (second century b.c.), Ray- 
chaudhuri'^ may be right in his contention that the word bhakti, in regard 
to Vasudeva, is used in the above sutra by Panini in the sense of religious 
adoration. But the word is also used in the Astddhydyi with reference to 
cakes, and the possibility of the meaning ‘fondness’ is not altogether pre- 
cluded. The reference to two groups of persons as Vasudeva-bhakta and 
Kamsa-bhakta in Patanjali’s Mahdbhdsya}^ also is not quite clear. We do 
not know if Vasudeva’s deification by his own people at Mathuiu was 
recognized, at such an early date, in Gandhara where Panini flourished. 
More important is therefore the Svetdsvatara Upanisad^^ (a work nearly of 
the same age as the Astddhydyi) which teaches pard bhakti (supreme devo- 
tion to God). That the idea of religious adoration for a leader of thought 
was not unknown in the days of A^oka (272-232 b.c.) is indicated by the 
Rummmdei inscription,^^ according to which the Buddhist king went in 


i! Saivism, and Minor Religious Systems, p. 28. 

“ of the Vaishnava Sect, 2nd ed pp 30 f 

Patanjali was a contemporary of Pusyamitra Sunga (c. 185-149 bcI- but the M a h?! 

bhp’a appears to contain interpolations o/ about the beginning of the^Christian era Cf' 
Indian Historical Quarterly, XV. pp. 633 ft. ® <-.nrisaan era. Ct. 

,Y’ Upanisad inculcating devotion to Siva, orieinallv a non-Arvan o-nri 

^ " SeleTlm^iptilZ “"“70.^'°" development of the Bhakti' doctrine. “ ' 
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person to, and offered worship at, the birth-place of Sakyamuni Buddha, 
styled the Bhagavat (the holiest or most worshipful one).^® Reference may 
also be made in this connection to the enshrinement of Buddha’s relics for 
worship, referred to in early Buddhist literature as well as in records 
dating from the time of the Indo-Greek king Menander," to the implica- 
tion of bhakti, in the sense of religious adoration, in the stanzas of the 
Thengatha, and to the representation of some cult-deities of the Brahmani- 
cal pantheon, on the pre-Christian coins of India. 

The elaborate and mechanical system of sacrifice offered to the gods 
by the Vedic Aryans did not satisfy the religious spirit of all sections of the 
people, especially after they had inter-married with the pre-Aryan popula- 
tion and become familiar with the religious and philosophical beliefs of the 
latter. This led to religious speculations of a different type, and thinkers 
like the author of the Mundaka Upanisad (cf. 1.2.7) began to question the 
value and efficacy of sacrifice. The philosophical speculations of this age 
gave rise, among others, to religious sects like those of Vardhamana of the 
Jnatrkas, Siddhartha of the Sakyas, and Vasudeva of the Vrsnis (all three 
favouring the doctrine of ahirhsa) as well as to the philosophical ideas 
clothed in the words of the Upanisads.^® We have to note that, even 
though the Jnatrkas, :§akyas, and Vrsnis all claimed the status of the 
Ksatriya, the first and second clans were possibly Aryanized Mongoloids, 
like their kinsmen the Licchavis, while the third, if not oi'iginally non- 
Aryan, at least absorbed enough non-Aryan blood.“^ At the beginning, the 


“ Cf. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. XIV. pp. 7-8. 

” Ibid., pp. 102 £E. 

=“ A comparative study of the Upanisadic philosophy and the religious and philosophical 
ideas of the Polynesians has led some writers to think that the common conceptions weie of 
Austric origin. The history of creation is described in different parts of the Polynesian world 
in hymns that echo the Rg-Vedic hymn of creation. E. S. Craighill, who has studied the 
Polynesian religion, says:'‘Tlie ancient esoteric teaching in cosmology postulated the pre- 
existence of a self-creatk world-soul which evolved the world and the universe out of itseK, 
and called manifest existence out of nothingness by the pow'er of the Word. Many of the 
creational accounts make no mention of this Being; the evolutionary process bv which the 
universe evolved from nothingness is stated merely as a succession stages, the npt of 
which is characterized as Void or Night. But other records describing the course of evolution 
in terms similar to these dehnitely attribute it to a supreme Being as the cause of the 
emergence of tangible and visible reality out of or in the empty and lightless Void in which 
tSs BeiS ekted alone.’ Cf. Bharat J Kaumudl. I. pp 204 ff. The word used in 

the Atharva-Veda is believed to be an old form of the well-knotvn tabu (taboo) of the 
Polynesians. There are also other coincidences. a „ 

The tradition of the Iksvaku origin of the Sakyas proves nothing as the non-An;ans 
often claimed to have belonged to the maternal grandfather’s family and as the Aryan origin 
of the Iksvakus themselves is as yet unproved. The Licchavis and Mamyas appear to ha\e 
been two other Himalayan tribes of Mongolian origin claiming the smus of the Ksatiita. 
Some of these tribes are known to have been regarded by the orthodox Brahmanas as sudra, 
Vrsala, or degraded Ksatriya and were often classed with non-Aryan peoples and forei^era. 
Compare the case of 'the Dravidian Satavahanas (Andhras) who claimed the status of the 
Brah^na (probably as a result of matrimonial relations ivith a Brahmana family), but 
wSe called^ Vrsala in the Puranas. The Greek and Sc>thian foreigners were sometinies 
regarded as clean Sudras, but sometimes as degraded Ksatriyas (cf. The Age of Imperial Unity, 
ed. Majumdar, p. 103). 

IV— 15 
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following of Vardhamana, Siddhartha, and Vasudeva (religious leaders of 
whose type are known to have flourished in India in all ages in numbers) 
was meagre, but their systems gradually became prominent. The later suc- 
cess of Vasudevism was principally due to the identification of Vasudeva 
with the Vedic god Visnu, with an ancient deified sage named Narayana, 
with a number of tribal deities, as well as with Parabrahman (the supreme 
Spirit or All-Soul), conceived by the Upanisads. 

VASUDEVA-KFISNA OF THE VRSNI FAMILY 

In the epics and the Puianas, the ruling clan of Mathura is called 
Yadu or Yadava, which was divided into numerous septs. Vrsni and 
Andhaka were the sons of the Yadava prince Satvata. The names Satvata 
and Vrsni are therefore both used often So indicate the same family in 
ancient Indian literature, as the names Raghu and Iksvaku are applied to 
the solar dynasty, and Bharata, Kuru, and Puru to the lunar. The Vrsni 
sept of the Yadava people was famous in later Vedic times as is proved by 
its mention in the Taittinya Samhita (III. 11. 9. 3) and Bmhmana (III. 10. 
9. 15), the Satapatha Brahmano, (III. 1. 1. 4), and the Jaiminiya Upanisad 
Brdhmana (I. 6. 1). The Vrsnis and the Andhakas are mentioned in 
Panini s Astadhydyi (IV. 1. 114). The Kautillyu ATthusastTu^^ refers to the 
sangha or republican corporation of the Vrsni people. A coin of the Vrsni- 
rajanya-gana (republic of the Vrsni Ksatriyas), assignable to the first century 
B.C., with a cakra on the reverse and a pillar surmounted by an animal 
(believed to be half-lion and half-elephant, but may be really a crude repre- 
sentation of Garuda) on the obverse, was discovered probably in the North 
Punjab. The Satvats, mentioned in the Sutupatha and Aitareya Brdh- 
manas, are apparently the same as the Satvatas of the epic and Pauranic 
literature. Yadu, possibly a non-Aryan chief, is mentioned in the Rg-Veda 
occasionally with Turvasu. In later literature, Yadu and Turvasu are two 
of the four disobedient sons of Yayati, who were cursed by their father and 
became the progenitors of the Yadavas, Yavanas, Bhojas, and Mlecchas 
respectively. We have to note in this connection the irreverent attitude 
of the Vrsnis towards the Brahmanas, which is attested by a number of 
authorities, and the fact that the most distinguished Vrsni hero was dark- 
complexioned (atasl-kusuma-sydma). Thus, even if the Yadava-Satvata- 
Vrsni people were not actually of non-Aryan origin, at least they must have 
absorbed a good deal of non-Aryan blood. 

The Bhagavad-Gltd, which seems to contain the earliest dogmatic ’ 

” Shama Sastri’s Translation, p. 13. 

„ 7 of Indian Coins: Ancient India, pp civ ff • BanenVa 

tnent of Hindu Iconography, p. 145 and f.n. 1. ^ Hevelpp- 
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exposition of the religion characterized by bhakti, which may be called 
Vaisnavism, represents Vasudeva, othenvise called Krsna and identified with 
the god Visnu as well as with the supreme Spirit (but not yet with 
Narayana), as a scion of the Vrsni (i.e. the Yadava-Satvata-Vrsni) family. 
The Mahabhasya (under Panini, IV. 1. 114) and the Ka^ika give the forms 
vasudeva, bdladeva, and dniruddha, as derivatives of Vrsni names, meaning 
the sons of Vasudeva, Baladeva, and Aniruddha respectively. The names 
of the five Vrsni heroes, referred to in the Mora (near Mathura) inscription 
of the first century A.D., are given in the Vdyu Purdna as Sahkarsana (son 
of Vasudeva by Rohini), Vasudeva (son of Vasudeva by Devaki), Pradyumna 
(son of Vasudeva by Rukmini), Samba (son of Vasudeva by Jambavati of 
non-Aryan origin), and Aniruddha (son of Pradyumna), all of whom are 
known to have been apotheosized and worshipped.®* The Mahdbhdsya 
also speaks of the Vasudeva-vargya or Vasudeva-vargin to signify a follower 
of Vasudeva. Curtius says that an image of Herakles (i.e. Vasudeva-Krsna) 
was being carried in front of the Paurava army, as it advanced against the 
Greeks led by Alexander the Great. The Mahdbhdrata (which sometimes 
mentions Vasudeva as the Sahghamukhya or Elder of the Republican Con- 
federacy of the Vrsni, Andhaka, and other associate peoples) and the 
Puianas usually identify Vasudeva-Krsna of the Satvata (i.e. Yadava-Satvata- 
Vrsni) family with the highest god, and represent him as the founder of the 
religion characterized by bhakti and called the Bhagavata, Satvata, or 
Vaisnava Dharma. In the Bhagavata Purdna, the highest Brahman is 
stated to have been called Bhagavat and Vasudeva by the Satvata people, 
while the Sdntiparvan of the Mahdbhdrata states, apparently in reference 
to the Gitd, that the Satvata or Bhagavata Dharma was taught first by 
Vasudeva-Krsna to Arjuna. It has to be noted that the word satvata has 
been used together with suri and bhdgavata in the sense of a devotee of 
Vasudeva-Visnu in a canonical work of the Vaisnavas.®'’ The Gitd speaks 
of the Bhagavata religion as yoga. The Tusam (Hissar District, Punjab) 
inscription,®® of about the fourth century a.d., also mentions a bhagavad- 
bhakta (i.e. BMgavata) as Arya-Sdtvata-yogdcdrya, ‘teacher of the noble 
Satvata yoga’. 

Megasthenes (fourth century b.c.), the Greek envoy at the Maurya 
court, speaks of the Sourasenoi (Surasena people), whose country contained 
the two cities Methora (Mathura) and Kleisobora (probably, Krsna pura). 


C£. Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 1944, pp. 82 ff. ^ ■, 

Cf. Suris-suhrd-bhagavatas-sdtvatah pahcakdlavit, Ekantikas-tanmayas-ca pancaratriha 
ityapi ; quoted from the Padma T antra, one of the 108 Tantras or Sariihit5s, in Journal of tie 
Royal Asiatic Society, 191 1_, p. 935. The names Ekaniika and Tanmaya appear to refer to 
the yoga aspect of the Bhagavata religion. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, III. p. 270. 
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and was watered by the great river Jobares (Yamuna), as holding HerakleS 
(apparently the Greek substitute of Vasudeva-Krsna) in special veneration. 
The ^urasenas were a branch of the Yadava-Satvata-Vrsni people. This 
is indicated by the fact that the Ghata Jataka^’’ speaks of the ruling clan of 
Mathura in the North — ^as distinguished from Mathura (Madurai) in the 
South in the Pandya country — , of which Vasudeva-Krsna was a member, as 
having perished owing to the irreverent conduct of its members towards 
the Brahmana Krsna-Dvaipayana, while the Kautiliya ArthaJa^tra refers 
to the destruction of the republican corporation of the Vrsni people as a 
result of their attempt against Dvaipayana (i.e. Vyasa). The epic and 
Pauranic traditions that associate the Yadavas, especially Vasudeva-Krsna, 
with Mathura and its neighbourhood have already been referred to above. 
The worship of Vasudeva in that locality is further proved by a Mathura 
inscription^® of the time of the ;§aka Satrap ;§o<^sa (first quarter of the first 
century a.d.). This inscription records the erection of a gateway, a terrace, 
and a devakula at the mahasthdna of Vasudeva. 

The Buddhist canonical work Anguttara Nikdya (III. pp. 276 f.) men- 
tions a number of religious sects such as Ajivika, Nirgrantha (Jaina), 
Mundasravaka, Jatilaka, Parivrajaka, Magandika, Traidandika, Avirud- 
dhaka, Gautamaka (Buddhist), and Devadharmika ; but it does not speak 
of Vasudevaka or Bhagavata. The inscriptions of Asoka, which mention 
the ;§ramanas, Brahmanas, Ajivikas, and Nirgranthas, do not speak of the 
followers of Vasudeva. But in a passage occurring in the Buddhist canoni- 
cal commentaries (first century b.c.) called the Mahaniddesa and the 
Cullaniddesa,^^ mention is made of the Ajivika, Nirgrantha, Jatila, 
Parivrajaka, and Avaruddhaka side by side with the worshippers of the 
elephant, horse, cow, dog, crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva (Sankarsana), Purna- 
bhadra, Manibhadra, Agni (Fire), the ndgas, suparnas, yaksas, asuras, 
gandharvas, 7nahdrd]as (the four lokapdlas)-,^° Candra, Surya, Indra, Brahma, 
deva, and dik. The Bhagavata sect worshipping Vasudeva may not have 
been so prominent outside the Mathura region (especially in the eastern 
part of India) about the third century b.c. The Bhagavata religion probably 
oi'iginated with the Yadava-Satvata-Vrsni people of the said area, and 
spread to western India and the northern Deccan with the migration 
of Yadava tribes to those regions. Vasudeva appears to have been deified 


-■ Cowell’s Translation, IV. pp. 55 f. 

“ Jotimal of the Bihar Research Society, XXXIX. 1-2. pp. 45-48. 

30 Vaisruivism, §awisi7i, and Minor Reli^ous Systems, p. 3. 

This is the generally accepted meaning and accords best with the context. Divinity 
was claimed by kings as, for instance, by Samudragupta (see infra). Reference may also 
be made to the Kusana title devaputra and the representation on coins of some early KusSna 
monarchs as flying above clouds and as having flames springing from the shoulder. ' ’ 
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and worshipped by his own people as early as the age of Panini or even 
earlier ; but he may or may not have been regarded as the supreme God. 
We have to note that the identification of Vasudeva with the highest God 
is not recognized in the earlier sections of the Mahabharata. A well-known 
scene of the Sabhaparvan proves that Vasudeva-Krsna’s claim to divine 
honours was sometimes openly denied. Sometimes Vasudeva is described 
as a pious hypocrite. Even the GUa (VII. 19, 24; XVIII. 67) represents 
Vasudeva-Krsna as lamenting that the person of great soul who says 
‘Vasudeva is All’ is rare and that people scorn him when he dwells in 
human form. It is only some late passages of the Mahabharata that 
represent him as a friend of the Brahmanas and the origin of the Vedas, 
and also as perfectly identical with Visnu. The Mahabhmya refers to the 
antagonism between the Kamsa-bhaktas who were kala-mukha (dark-faced) 
and the Vasudeva-bhaktas who were rakta-mukha (red-faced), although the 
reference may be to a dramatic representation of the slaying of Karhsa. 

The Besnagar (old Gwalior State in Madhya Bharat) inscription of the 
last quarter of the second century b.c. refers to the setting up of a garuda- 
dhvaja (column surmounted by the figure of Garuda, the emblem or 
vdhana of Visnu) at Vidisa in honour of Vasudeva, the deva-deva (the 
greatest God), by his Yavana (Greek) devotee Heliodoros of Taksasila in 
Gandhara, who called himself a Bhagavata, i.e. a worshipper of the Bhagavat 
(Vasudeva-Visnu). Another inscription from Besnagar refers to the erec- 
tion of a Garuda column for a temple of the Bhagavat. The Ghosundi 
(Chitorgarh District, Rajasthan) inscription^^ of the first century b.c. records 
the construction of a pujd-sild-prakdra (stone-endosure for a place of wor- 
ship, or an enclosure for the sacred stone called sdlagrdma, the symbol of 
Visnu as the linga is of 5iva), styled Narayana-vataka or -vatika, by a 
Bhagavata who had performed the A^vamedha sacrifice in honour of 
Sahkarsana and Vasudeva. They are both called here bhagavat as well 
as anihata (unconquered or respected) and sarvesvara (supreme lord). The 
Nanaghat (Bombay State) inscription®^ of about the same age, belonging 
to the queen of a Satavahana performer of Vedic sacrifices including the 
Asvamedha, begins with an adoration to the gods Dharma, Indra, Sankar- 
sana, and Vasudeva, the moon and the sun, and the four lokapdlas, viz. 
Yama (differentiated from Dharma), Varuna, Kubera, and Vasava (differen- 
tiated from Indra). The epigraphs cited above support what we already 
know from literary sources as regards Vasudeva’s association with Garuda 
and therefore with Visnu, with the Vrsni hero Sankarsana, and .with 
Narayana, considerably before the birth of Christ. He is not called Krsna 
in the early Indian inscriptions ; but the use of Krsna, as another name of 
Select Inscriptions, I. pp. 91 f. Ibid., pp. 186 fiE. 
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Vasudeva, in works like the Mahabharata, especially in the Gita belonging 
to its early stratum, Patanjali’s Mahabhdsya, and the Ghata Jdtaka is 
probably pre-Christian. -The spread of the Bhagavata religion outside the 
Mathura region and Vasudeva’s own clan (i.e. the Yadava-Satvata-Vrsnis), 
especially amongst the performers of Vedic sacrifices, has therefore the 
support of epigraphic evidence. But some people did not regard Vasudeva, 
as late as the first century b.c., as the greatest of all gods, but only as an 
equal of deities like Dharma, Indra, and others. Even in the second century 
A.D. the Satavahana king Gautamiputra Satakarni is described as an equal 
of Rama (Balararaa), Kesava (Krsna), Arjuna, and Bhimasena," referring to 
Kesava as a hero merely.^® But the Chinna (Krishna District, Andhra) 
inscription of Yajna-^atakarni (last quarter of the second century) begins 
with an adoration to Vasudeva alone and indicates the progress of Bhaga- 
vatism in the South. 

There is no iconic representation of the god Visnu- Vasudeva assign- 
able to a date very much earlier than the beginning of the Christian era.®* 
A four-armed figure of the deity with cakra in the upper left hand is found 
on the coins of a Pancala king named Visnumitra in evident allusion to the 
name of the issuer. A similar representation of the four-armed Visnu, with 
sankha, cakra, gadd, and an indefinite object in the hands, is found on a 
Kusana seal-matrix®® attributed by Cunningham to Huviska. The Kusana 
king is represented here as facing the deity in a reverential attitude with 
his hands in the anjali pose. Possibly he became for some time a worshipper 
of Vasudeva. Some of Huviska’s coins®® bear the figure of the four-armed 
god named Ooshna in Greek characters (probably Visnu and not Siva as 
usually believed). The fact that Huviska’s successor assumed the name 
Vasudeva also indicates the Bhagavata .leanings of the later Kusanas who 
had an important gubernatorial centre at MathurS. 

Patanjali (under Panini, IV. 3. 98-99) seems to make a distinction 
between Vasudeva the tatrabhavat (i.e. the most worshipful Vasudeva) and 
the Ksatriya Vasudeva. The Padma T antra, a canonical work of the 
Bhagavatas, similarly makes a distinction between the two VSsudevas. It 
is said in a Mahabharata story that, besides Krsna of the Yadava-Satvata- 
Vrsni family, there was another claimant for the status of Vasudeva in 


Ibid., p. 198. 

c One of the earliest Vai?nava images so far discovered in India is that of an attendant 
his appearance and attributes), now worshipped as CaturbhuiT Bhagavan at 
uihiyiar near Malhar xn the Bilaspur District of Madhya Pradesh. The image has four 
hands, the upper left and right hands holding respectively the cakra and the mda and the 
lower two having the palms joined in the anjalt pose. It bears an inscription in Brahmf 
characters of about the first century b.c. ^ 

Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, pp. 143-44 
” Cf. Selea Inscriptions, I. pp. 155-56, f.n. 5. 
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Paundraka-Vasudeva, i.e. Vasudeva, ruler of the Paundraka people, probably 
of North Bengal. Paundraka-Vasudeva may have been really the leader 
of a rival religious sect. 

The age of Vasudeva-Krsna cannot be determined with certainty. The 
evidence of the Chan do gy a Upanisad would suggest a date in the sixth or 
seventh century b.c., to which the work is usually attributed. The story 
of his association with the legend of the Kuru-Pandava war, the authentic- 
ity, date, and original form of which are uncertain, appears to be less reliable, 
although some scholars are inclined to accept tenth century b.c. as the date 
of the event.^’^ Jaina tradition makes Vasudeva-Krsna a contemporary of 
the legendary tw^enty-second Tirthahkara Aristanemi w'ho preceded Parsva- 
natha, predecessor of Mahavira (sixth century b.c.), and seems to support 
the date suggested by the Chdndogya Upanisad. 

NARaYANA 

There is reference in the Satapatha Brdhmana (XII. 3. 4) to a purusa 
(a word used often in the sense of the supreme Spirit) named Namyana who 
is stated to have thrice offered sacrifice at the instance of Prajapati. Narayana 
is, however, not identified here with Visnu or any of the Adityas. Elsewhere 
the same work (XIII. 6. 1) mentions Purusa-Narayana as the performer of a 
pancardtra-sattra (sacrifice continued for five days) who obtained, as a result, 
superiority over all beings and ‘became all-beings’. Some scholars trace the 
name Pancaratra or Pancaratrika applied to the Bhagavatas (or to one of 
their important branches) to this five-day sattra attributed to Narayana. 
The earliest evidence in favour of the identification of Narayana with 
Visnu is probably to be traced in the Baudhdyana Dharma-Sutra (about the 
fifth century b.c.). The Taittiriya Aranyaka (X. 11) contains the passage; 
Ndrdyandya vidmahe Vdsudevdya dhimahi, tan no Visnuh pracodaydt, in 
which Narayana, Vasudeva, and Visnu are regarded as one and the same 
deity. Here Narayana is also called Hari and ‘the eternal Deity, the Supreme, 
and Lord’. But this part of the T aittinya Aranyaka is a later addition, and 
appears to be considerably later than the Baudhdyana Dharma-Sutra. 
Several passages of the Mahdbhdrata support the identification of Vasudeva, 
Visnu, and Narayana as found in the above passage. 

According to certain passages of the Mahdbhdrata, Narayana was an 
ancient rsi who was the son of Dharma and was associated with another rsi 
called Nara. They both went from the world of men to the world of 
Brahman and, being worshipped by the gods and the gandharvas, existed 
only for the destruction of the demons. Indra was helped by Nara and 


Cf. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, XVI. p. 77. 
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Narayana in his struggle with the osutcls. In a passage, which was appa- 
rently retouched by a 5aiva, Narayana, son o£ Dharma, is stated to have 
practised austerities in the Himalayas (the exact place is sometimes specified 
as Badari) and thus become Brahman (the All-Soul). He is said to have 
become invincible by propitiating Siva. According to one story, the sage 
Nara, equal to Narayana himself, was born from Narayana’s austerities. 
Nara is identified with Arjuna and Narayana with Vasudeva-Krsna.®* The 
late Narayaniya section of the Santiparvan states how Narayana, the eternal 
and universal Soul, was born as the son of Dharma in the quadruple form 
of Nara, Narayana, Hari, and Krsna. It also speaks of the white people 
of the White Island (Sveta-dvipa), on the northern shores of the Milk Ocean, 
engrossed in the worship of Narayana, a thousand-rayed deity, who, in conse- 
quence of his sun-like brightness, could not be seen by persons not devoting 
themselves exclusively to him. According to some scholars, the Narayaniya 
section of the Mahabharata suggests a journey really undertaken by some 
Indian Vaisnavas to the Christian countries, and points to an attempt, in 
the Indian eclectic fashion, to include Christ among the incarnations of the 
supreme spirit Narayana. Others, however, take the story to be a mere 
flight of imagination. Raychaudhuri®® seems to be right in emphasizing 
Narayana’s solar associations and in comparing Narayana in the Sveta-dvipa 
of the white islanders with the Rg-Vedic Visnu in his highest station 
observed only by the suris. According to Bhandarkar,*® Narayana has a 
cosmic character and is not an historical or mythological individual. He 
takes the word Narayana in the sense of the resting place or goal of nara, i.e. 
the multitude of naras (men). But it seems more reasonable to think that 
Narayana (cf. Kanvayana, Katyayana, etc.) was an ancient leader of thought, 
born in the family of another sage called Nara, that both of them 
probably advocated solar worship, and this ultimately led to the identi- 
fication, especially of the former, with the solar deity Visnu. It is difiicult 
to determine whether the family of Narayana had anything to do with the 
Yadavas. It is, however, not impossible that the followers of Narayana were 
originally called Pancaratrika and were later merged into the worshippers 
of Vasudeva-Krsna. 

We have referred to the Narayana-vataka mentioned in the Ghosundi 
inscription (first century b.c.). A fourth century record from the Guntur 
District speaks of a devakula of Bhagavat Narayana.^^ 


There is some evidence in favour of the deification of Arjuna and the existence of a sect 
that worshipped him. It is possible that the conception of Nara as a companion of Narayana 
was based on the interpretation of the word putusa in the expression Purusa-Narayiina in the 
sense of nara, as well as on the tradition regarding the association of Arjuna with Vasudeva- 
Krsna. 


Op. cit., pp. 135, 157. " Op. cit., p. 30. « Cf. Select Inscriptions, I. pp. 443 ff. 
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THE KRSNA SAGA 

The Mahabharata and the Puranas usually explain the name Vasudeva 
as ‘the son of Vasudeva’, although sometimes philosophical interpretations 
are also offered (c£. Mbh., V. 70. 3 ; XII. 341. 41). Bhandarkar'^^ draws 
our attention to the commentaries on the Astadhyayi and the Ghata Jataka 
and suggests that Vasudeva is not a patronymic, but the proper name 
of the person, whose name Krsna shows that he belonged to the Karsnayana 
gotra. In his opinion, the Brahmanical gotra called Karsnayana sprang 
from an ancient sage named Krsna with whom Vasudeva of a Ksatriya family 
of the Karsnayana gotra was identified at a later date. Although Krsna 
may be a gotra name as suggested by the commentator on the Ghata Jataka, 
later traditions, according to which a son of Vasudeva was called Krsna 
owing to the darkness of his complexion (cf. the names of Krsna-Dvaipayana 
an4 Krsna-Draupadi), appear to be more reasonable. Patronymics like 
Vasudeva as well as metronymics like Gautamiputra (as in the Vakataka 
family) were often used in ancient India exactly as proper names. Other 
names like Janardana, Kesava, etc., later applied to Vasudeva-Krsna, were 
derived in some cases from his identification with Visnu and Narayana, 
and in others, probably, also from his equation with certain local and 
tribal gods. 

The Chdndogya Upanisad, supposed to be a pre-Buddhistic work, 
mentions the sage Krsna-Devakiputra (i.e. Krsna son of Devaki) who 
was a disciple of the rsi Ghora of the Ahgirasa family (III. 17. 6). Krsna 
is not called Vasudeva in this work, probably because the patronymic and 
metronymic of a person were not generally used together. His identifica- 
tion with Krsna who lived on the river Aihsumati and is mentioned in the 
Rg-Veda is doubtful ; but it cannot be regarded as impossible in view of 
the facts that the Aihsumati, which flowed through the Kuru countiy, may 
be the same as the Yamuna,^® on the bank of which both the Kuru city 
Indraprastha and the Surasena city Mathura stood, and that the said section 
of the Rg-Veda may belong to the latest stratum of the work. Some 
scholars are doubtful as regards the identity of Krsna-Devakiputra of the 
Chdndogya Upanisad with Krsna, son of Vasudeva by Devaki of the Yadava- 
Satvata-Vrsni clan of the Mathura region, as suggested by the Mahabharata 
(especially its early stratum ; cf. the Gitd, I. 41 etc.) and the Puranas as 
well as by works like the Ghata Jataka and Patanjali’s Mahdbhdsya. Vasu- 
deva’s association with Sahkarsana (Baladeva, son of Vasudeva by Rohini) 


Op. cit., pp. 10 f. 

The name may have association with the solar rays. In later mythology, \aniuna 
appears as the daughter of Vivasvat (Surya) and sister of Yama to whom is ascribed, from 
the earliest times, the same father in both Indian and Iranian traditions, 
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in pre-Christian epigraphs, as well as in such passages o£ the Mahd- 
bhdsya as Sankarsana-dvitlyasya balarh Krsnasya- vardhatdm, seems to 
support the epic and Pauranic tradition. The Mahdbhdsya also speaks 
of popular dramatical representation of the life-story of Vasudeva-Krsna 
with special reference to the Bali-bandha and Karhsa-vadha episodes, 
and actually quotes passages like asddhur-mdtule Krsnah and jaghdna 
Karhsam kila Vdsudevah from a poem on a similar subject. Krsna’s asso- 
ciation with the Yadava-Satvata-Vrsnis of the Mathura area seems also to be 
indicated by the name Krsnapura (Kleisobora), ‘city of Krsna’, applied to a 
town in the neighbourhood of Mathura by Megasthenes in the fourth 
century b.c. The story of Herakles and Pandaia, known to Megasthenes, 
points to the antiquity of the tradition regarding Krsna’s connection with 
the Panda vas. It has also to be noted that both the Chdndogya Upanisad 
and the Mahdbhdrata mention Krsna’s mother as Devaki which was rather 
an uncommon name.^* The Angirasa family, to which the Upanisadic 
Krsna’s teacher Ghora belonged, was again intimately related to the Bhojas, 
who were, like the Vrsnis, a sept of the Yadava clan. In this connection 
Raychaudhuri’s attempt^® to trace some of the doctrines enunciated in the 
Bhagavad-Gltd, sung by Vasudeva-Krsna to Arjuna, in the lessons received 
by Krsna-Devakiputra from Ghora-Ahgirasa, according to the Chdndogya 
Upanisad, is very interesting. There is, of course, palpable difference 
between the character of the Upanisadic Krsna and that of the epic Krsna- 
Vasudeva ; but this may be due to the latter representing a later stage in 
the development of the Vasudeva saga. In spite of the difference, the same 
person can probably be discerned in the two figures. In the Chdndogya 
Upanisad, Kmna appears in a passage where tapas, ddna, drjava, ahirhsd, 
and satya-vacana are extolled (III. 17. 4) ; the same virtues are inculcated 
by the epic Krsna in the Gita (cf. ddna, dama, yajha, svddhydya, tapas, 
drjava, ahirhsd, satya, etc., in XVI. 1-2) as well as in several other passages 
of the Mahdbhdrata. Just as Ghora deprecates vidhi-yajha, in the same 
way the Gitd (IV. 33) belittles dravyamaya-yajha or material sacrifice. Ghora 
says that all the actions of the virtuous life of a man constitute a kind of 
sacrifice to the deities and help him to attain to the God of gods. This 
seems to be essentially identical with the theory of absolute resignation (i.e. 
dedication of the results of all actions to God) inculcated in the Gitd. 
While the Upanisadic Krsna and his teacher were worshippers of the sun, 
the Gitd (VIII. 9-11), attributed to Krena, emphasizes the importance of 
meditation ‘at the last hour’ on the ‘word which knowers of the Veda call 

** The occurrence of the word Ac^uta in the Chandogya Upanisad (III. 17. 6) is rather 
significant, as this appears as an epithet of Krsna in the Mahdbharata. 

Op. cit., pp. 57 flE. 
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Imperishable’ and on ‘the sun-coloured being beyond the darkness’ as the best 
means of attaining to the supreme Being. As both the Chandogya 
Upanisad and the Gita associate essentially the same doctrines with one 
and the same person called Krsna, son of Devaki, it is quite probable that 
they were originally learnt by Krsna from Ghora, and tvere later taught by 
the former to his disciples. But although the teachings of Ghora-Angirasa 
to Krsna appear to be the kernel of the Gita, this tvork of the later followers 
of Vasudevism shows considerable development of the original doctrine. 

The Bhagavata religion, propounded by Vasudeva, which incorporated 
the earlier cult of Narayana and was the source of later Vaisnavism, was 
therefore the development of an original sun-cult. In the Santiparvan of 
the Mahdbhdrata, the sdtvata-vidhi is stated to have been declared in old 
times by the sun. The Gitd (IV. I) also says that the Bhagavata doctrine 
was first taught by the Lord to the sun, then by the sun to Manu, and 
ultimately by Manu to Iksvaku. 

At a later date a pastoral character was attributed to Krsna. In the 
Harivarhsa (a supplement to the Mahdbharata) and the Puranas (e.g. Vdyu, 
Bhagavata, etc.) are to be found stories about his tender babyhood and 
wanton childhood as well as — conspicuously in some later works — about 
the dalliances of his youth. The popularity of the cowherd god can be 
gathered from the name of the Pallava king Visnugopa (fourth century a.d.) 
and literary evidence from the third or fourth century a.d. Hopkins*® 
believes that it was not till Krsna became a very great, if not the greatest, 
god and condescended to be born in low life that such tales about his 
youthful performances began to grow. The stories regarding the early 
life of pastoral Krsna probably developed partly out of the Vedic legends 
about Visnu, called gopd in the Rg-Veda and govinda and ddmodara in the 
Baudhdyana Dharma-Sutra. But there appear to be other factors that also 
contributed to the development of the mythology of the cowherd Kisna. 
The Yamuna region was possibly conspicuous for its cows as early as the 
age of the Rg-Veda, and a Varsna (i.e. a member of the Vrsni clan) named 
Gobala (literally, ‘one strong in the wealth of cows’) is known from the 
Taittiriya Sarhhitd (III. 11. 9. 3) and the Jaiminiya Upanisad Brahmana. 
(I. 6. 1). It is thus probable that the Yadava-Satvata-Vrsnis of Mathura 
possessed large herds of cattle as did their western neighbours, the Matsyas 
(cf. the epic reference to Virata’s gogrhas). Most of the stories about 
Krsna’s early life, especially the late tales about his questionable relation 
with the cowherd women,** appear, however, to have been principally due 




refers 
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to his identification with certain gods worshipped by the Abhiras and 
other allied peoples. It may be noted in this connection that the God ;Siva 
was similarly brought into relation with Koc girls in some late mediaeval 
works (especially Tantras) of Bengal, apparently as a result of his identi- 
fication with a tribal god of the Hinduized Koc people.*® 

According to Barth*® and Hopkins,®® Krsna was not a human being, 
but a popular divinity whose identification with Visnu resulted in the 
growth of sectarian Vaisnavism. Both the scholars admit the possibility of 
his solar association ; but the latter considers Krsna to be the tribal god of 
the Pandavas, supposed to be an aboriginal people, while the former regards 
him to be the kuladevatd or the ethnic god of some powerful confederation 
of Rajput clans.®® But the theory of Krsna’s solar character has been rightly 
dismissed by Keith®® with the remark that ‘the “dark sun” requires more 
explanation than it seems likely to receive’. Macnicol®® and Keith®* think 
that the conception of Krsna who is believed to appear, in the Mahdbhdsya, 
in a ‘vegetation masque’, contending with Kaihsa for the possession of the 
sun, developed out of one of the vegetation deities extensively worshipped 
in all parts of the world. But the evidence discussed above seems to bear 
testimony to the human character of Krsna, who was gradually associated 
with certain popular cults and festivals. The suggestion that Krsna is a 
myth is unconvincing. It reminds us of similar attempts to prove that 
Buddha and Christ are imaginary figures. 

SOME ESSENTIAL TEACHINGS OF THE GITA 
The method of salvation taught in the Gltd is that a man should live 
a life of actions without hankering after their results, which should be 
dedicated to God. This is referred to as the Ekantika Dharma in the 
Narayaniya section in the Sdntiparvan of the Mahdbhdrata. Chapter I of 
the work is introductory, while in the following five chapters the process 
of Karma-yoga (i.e. to do action without regard to fruit, having surrendered 
oneself to God), which leads to the attainment of freedom from passions, is 


poetiral compositions (c£. quotations in the Mahabhasya from a work on the Kathsa-vadha 
^ Krsna s early life is the Balacarita attributed to Bhasa who was a predecessor of 
Kalidasa (c. a.d 400). This work speaks of Damodara and Sankarsana as Vrsnikumaras. of 
Kamsa, king of Mathura, as Sauraseni-mata, ‘one whose mother is a ^urasena girl’, and of 
Vasudeva as YadavT-mata. ^ It also refers to Damodara’s foster-parents, Nanda-gopa and Ya^oda 
‘t^^da-gopl, and to his relations with the cowherds, but not to his amorous ecstasies. A 
Mathura sculpture representing Vasudeva as crossing the >Yamuna with baby Krsna in a basket 

1925^2l5%p^l83-84^'^plat^ Survey of India, Annual Report, 

!! C£. JownzflZ of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, XIV. p. 105 
Rehpons of India, pp. 166 Iff. Op, cit„ pp. 466 jff., 488. 

53 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1908, p 

Indian I heism, pp. 37-38. « Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1915, p 
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described. In the next six chapters Bhakti-yoga (i.e. loving adoration o£ 
God) is delineated, while the remaining chapters sum up the discussion. 
Some of the teachings of the Gifa are paraphrased below. 

By devoted performance of acts without attachment to other objects, 
man gets his desires uprooted, and finally attains inflexibility of will and 
complete serenity of soul. He obtains quiescence in Brahman (supreme 
Spirit) at the time of death (II. 71-72). 

By knowing God man is purified, has his passions destroyed, and attains 
to the condition of God. The highest knowledge, by means of which man 
sees, all things in himself and in God, makes man free from all sins and 
destroys the polluting effect of his actions. It makes man a totally free 
spirit (IV. 35-38). 

Both sannydsa (renunciation of work w'hen Self is realized) and Karma- 
yoga (performance of work, dedicated to God, befoi'e the dawn of Self- 
knowledge) lead men to the same goal (V. 2). By means of yoga, man obtains 
jnqna when all things are seen in the same light and Brahman is realized 
(VI. 29). The best yogin regards aU as himself in matters of happiness and 
misery. He becomes absorbed in God in peace (VI. 31-32). 

God is the source and the resting place of the world and there is 
nothing higher than He (VII. 6, 7). When man takes refuge in Him, he 
gets rid of God’s Maya consisting of the three gums or qualities and condi- 
tions resulting from them (VII. 14). 

God is easily attained by a man who meditates on Him with concen- 
tration of mind and absolute devotion, especially at the time of death. 
A man who reaches God is freed from subjection to transmigration (\^IIL 
10, 15). 

Men worshipping various deities are also worshippers of God ; but 
they do not get freedom from rebirth (IX. 23-24). A person tYho resorts 
to God attains the highest place and obtains perfect peace (IX. 31-32). 

God is the soul dwelling in the heart of man. He is the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of all beings (X. 20). Persons with their souls 
centred on God enlighten one another about Him and become happy (X. 9). 

The universe is only a fractional aspect of God (X. 42). 

A man should fix his mind on God and concentrate his wdll on Him ; 
if this is not possible, he should obtain God by constant remembrance ; 
if this also is not possible, he should perform deeds for God’s sake ; if even 
this is not possible, he should give up desire for the fruits of his deeds 
(XII. 8-11). 

The virtues especially dear to God are absence of hatred, friendship 
for all, kindness, humility, indifference to praise and censure, etc. (XII. 
13-19). 
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The thing to be known is Parabrahman that has no beginning or end, 
is neither existent nor non-existent, that has hands and feet, head and face, 
and eyes and ears everywhere, and that pervades all. The supreme Spirit 
dwelling in the body is devoid of qualities and is unchangeable. It does 
not do any deed and is not contaminated (XIII. 12-14, 31). 

The man who resorts to God by Bhakti-yoga becomes immortal by 
being free from the three qualities (guna) that cause bondage (XIV. 26) ; 
he comes to possess a serene mood in which pleasure and pain are alike 
and agreeable and disagreeable things have no difference (XIV. 24). 

There are two categories of beings in the world, of which one (viz. 
the body-mind complex) changes, but the other (viz. the soul) is unchange- 
able. There is also the highest Soul which is Paramatman, i.e. God, the 
support of the three worlds (XV. 16-17). 

There are two classes of men, viz. good and bad. The second class 
includes men who do not care for God or morality and follow doctrines 
other than the one preached in the Gltd (XVI. 6 fif.). Desire, anger, anrl 
greed constitute the three roads to hell and lead to spiritual death (XVI. 21). 

Men may be divided into three classes, according to the three elements 
(guna), as good, active, and ignorant. Of these three classes, the first 
worships gods, the second evil spirits, and the third ghosts and spectres 
(XVII. 2, 4). This third class performs activities leading to attenuation 
(or mortification) of the elements of the body wherein God dwells (XVII. 6). 

True renunciation is attained not by complete inactivity, but by 
giving up actions arising from desires and by abandoning the fruits of 
actions. Worship, charity, and austerity lead to purity of the soul and 
should not therefore be given up. Duty must be done without thinking of 
the result (XVIII. 1, 5, 6). A person should surrender himself absolutely 
to God, who will then free him from all sins (XVIII. 66). 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE FOUR VYOHAS 

The vyuha doctrine is one of the principal tenets of the old 
Pancaratra system, which was absorbed in the Bhagavata religion, as well as 
of the later 5ri-Vaisnava philosophy. According to this doctrine. Lord 
Vpudeva in his para aspect is the highest object of bhakti. He created from 
himself the vyuha (phase of conditioned spirit) Sankarsana and also 
Pj-akrti (the indiscrete primal matter of the Saihkhyas). Froni the associa- 
tion of Sankarsana and Prakrti arose the vyuha Pradyumna and also 
manas (buddhi or intelligence of the Saihkhyas). From the combination of 
Pradyumna and manas sprang the vyuha Aniruddha as also ahahkdra 
(consciousness), and from the association of Aniruddha and ahahkdra arose 
the mahdbhutas (elements with their qualities) and Brahma who made 
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out of those elements the earth and all that it contains. While Vasudeva 
alone possesses the six ideal gunas or qualities, viz. jfiana, bala, virya, 
aisvarya, iakti, and tejas, each one of his three emanations possesses only 
two of the said gunas in turn.” This philosophical interpretation of the 
relation of Vasudeva with the other deified heroes of the Vrsni clan is 
apparently a later development. The Gita, the earliest religious text of the 
Bhagavatas, does not refer to the tryuhas, although they are referred 
to in several other (presumably late) sections of the Mahabharata (e.g. a 
section of the Bhlsmaparvan, the Narayaniya section of the Santiparvan, 
etc.). But these references do not give a consistent account of the vyuhas. 
Bhandarkar” thinks that, out of the five prakrtis of Vasudeva (viz. the 
five elements, mind, buddhi, egoism, and Jiva) as mentioned in the Gita, 
Jiva, mind, and egoism were later on personfied into the vyuhas Sahkarsana, 
Pradyumna, and Aniruddha. The vyuha doctrine may be alluded to in 
the Mahdbhasya passage jandrdanastvatma-caturtha eva, quoted apparently 
from an unknown poem on the life of Vasudeva-Krsna. 

The Mora (seven miles west of Mathura) inscription of the first 
century a.d. speaks of bhagavatdrh Vrsnlnam pahcavtrdndrh pratimdh, ‘the 
images of the group of five divine heroes of the Vrsni family’.” The Vayu 
Purdna (XCVII. 1-2) mentions the five vamhviras of the Vrsnis, and they 
were Sahkarsana, Vasudeva, Pradyumna, Samba, and Aniruddha. There 
can hardly be any doubt that the five Vrsni heroes were apotheosized and 
worshipped with the title bhagavat in the Mathura region about the 
beginning of the Christian era, probably by people associated with the old 
Yadava-Satvata-Vrsni clan. In the Visnudharmottara, a work mentioned 
by Alberuni (a.d. 1030) and probably used by Brahmagupta (a.d. 628), 
there are rules for the construction of images of various divinities related 
to the Bhagavata cult. These include the five Vrsni heroes mentioned 
above. Varahamihira’s Brhatsarhhitd (sixth century) also contains details 
for the making of the images of Visnu (Vasudeva), Baladeva (Sahkaisana), 
Samba, and Pradyumna ; but it does not mention Aniruddha (LVII. 31-40). 
The preference of Samba to Aniruddha exhibited in this work may point to 
the fact that its author Varahamihira belonged to the community of the 
sun-worshipping Maga-Brahmanas (hailing originally from Persia) who 
appear to have held Samba in special esteem. Samba, however, soon fell in 
the estimation of the Bhagavatas. This was probably because he was 
. represented as the champion of solar worship in India and was sometimes 

Schrader, Introduction to the Pancardtra and the Ahirbudhnya Samhitd, pp. 32-35. For 
the suh-vyuhas, see ibid., p. 41. 

Pro'ceed/n|/o/ the' Indian History Congress, Madras, 1944, pp. 82-90 ; Banerjea, Develop- 
ment of Hindu Iconography, pp. 114-15. 
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identified with the Sun-god himself. Banerjea suggests that all the Vrsni 
heroes (i.e. the four vyuhas together with Samba) were independently 
worshipped. He is inclined to identify Samba with certain sculptured 
figures hailing from the Mathura area. The custom of erecting dhvajas 
or votive columns in honour of different sectarian deities, especially near 
their temples, was popular in ancient India ; and Banerjea thinks that the 
fragmentary capitals with figures of Garuda, Tala (fan-palm), and Makara 
(crocodile), found at Besnagar and Pawaya, point to the existence of the 
dhvajas and shrines respectively of the deities Vasudeva, Sankarsana, and 
Pradyumna.®® Certain early coins, including a few from Taxila, are sup- 
posed by the same scholar to bear the representation of columns with 
fan-palm capitals.” The earliest sculpture representing Balarama comes 
from Mathura and is now preserved in the Lucknow Museum. On stylistic 
grounds it has been assigned to the second century b.c., although it may 
actually belong to the early Kusana age. 

The catur-vyuha doctrine was undoubtedly an outcome of the deifica- 
tion of several Vrsni virus besides Vasudeva. But the non-mention of 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha along with Sankarsana and Vasudeva in the 
Ghosundi and Nanaghat inscriptions, both belonging to the first century 
B.C., appears to suggest that the independent worship of the third and 
fourth vyuhas, who are not known to have been great religious teachers, 
was perhaps limited to the Vrsni circle. Their apotheosis may have been 
influenced partly by the practice, prevalent in the Mathura region, of the 
installation of images of deceased ancestors in devakulas, as is indicated 
by an inscription®® of Huviska (cf. the Pratima-nataka, III, attributed to 
Bhasa). Sankarsana, also called Baladeva, Balarama, and Rama, however, 
appears to have been a more important figure and his independent worship 
spread over a wide area before the birth of Christ. The Ghosundi inscrip- 
tion calls him hhagavat and sarvekiara jointly with Vasudeva. It is also 
interesting to note that, both in the Ghosundi and Nanaghat records, Vasu- 
deva is mentioned after Sankarsana, apparently because he was the younger 
of the two brothers, and that these records do not give more prominence 
to Vasudeva, as is done in the works on the vyuha doctrine. In the 
Mahabhdrata, Sankarsana is represented as specially honoured by the Kuru 
king Duryodhana. The Kautiliya Arthaiastra speaks of a class of ascetics 
who had shaven heads or braided hair and adored Sankarsana as their 
devata. The votaries of Baladeva are also mentioned side by side with those 
of Vasudeva in the Buddhist Niddesa works. In the Jaina Aupapdtika- 

Cf. Proceedings of_ the Indian History Congress, loc. cit. 

“ Banerjea, op. cit.', p. 144. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1924, p. 402. For some references to the images 
of later kings, cf. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 1938, p. 432 n. 
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Sutra, mention is made not only of the votaries of Baladeva and Vasudeva, 
but also of Balarama who is referred to as one of the eight renowned 
Ksatriya teachers. Independent worship of Sahkarsana, before the birth 
of Christ, seems also to be suggested by his image in the Lucknow Museum 
referred to above. In epic and Pauranic traditions, Sankarsana is some- 
times represented as the incarnation of 5esa or Ananta Naga.°- This seems 
to point to his identification with some tribal god of the Nagas. The 
Kaliya Naga episode in the Krsna saga probably suggests the victory of 
Bhagavatism over the tribal cult of the Nagas, who are known to have ruled 
in the Mathura area about the third century a.d. In these traditions, 
Sahkarsana figures as a great helper in the deeds of valour of his younger 
step-brother Krsna, especially in the latter’s struggle with Kamsa. The 
pastoral association of Sahkarsana may have come partly from his relations 
with Krsna and partly also from his identification with some tribal god or 
gods. In the Bhismaparvan of the Mahabhdrata and the Ahirbudhnya 
Sarhhitd, he is represented as an exponent of the Satvata or Pancaratra 
system. The Narayaniya section of the Sdntiparvan regards Vasudeva as 
identical with the Paramatman (supreme Soul) and Sahkarsana with the 
Jivatman (individual soul). In later times the devotees of Sahkarsana 
appear to have merged themselves in those of Vasudeva. The independent 
worship of the last two vyuhas, viz. Pradyumna and Aniruddha, 
gradually declined. Even the worship of Sahkarsana lost its popularity 
owing to the increasing enthusiasm for the worship of some of the avatdras 
of Visnu since the age of the Imperial Guptas. 

BHAGAVATISM AND OTHER CREEDS 

The Ajivikas were the followers of a great champion of fatalism named 
Maskariputra GoMa who flourished, like Buddha and Mahavira, in the 
sixth century b.c. Utpala (tenth century), while commenting on Varaha- 
mihira’s Brhajjataka, seems to include the Ajivikas amongst the Narayana- 
^ritas (i.e. devotees of Narayana or Visnu),®’ although this has been doubted 
by some scholars. In later days the Ajivikas appear to have mostly merged 
into the followers of Vasudeva. 

Jainism shares the doctrine of ahirhsd with Bhagavatism and Buddhism, 
and is permeated with the influence of Hinduism, especially of the Krsna 
cult. The Jains regard Vasudeva and Baladeva as two of their sixty-three 
salakd-purusas who are believed to be directors of the course of the world. 
The legends of Mahavira’s birth as known from Jaina mythology, again, 

Ed. Leumann, pp. 61, 69-70. 

Sesa and Ananta are often distinguished in literature. 

Cf. Indian Antiquary, 1912, pp. 286 f. in this connection. 
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appear to be modelled on those of Krsna’s birth. The later conception of 
the twenty-four forms of Visnu, on the other hand, was very probably 
imitated from that of the twenty-four Jaina Tirthankaras. It may be noted 
that the Jaina Tirthahkara Rsabha was regarded by some Bhagavatas''‘‘ 
as an avatdya of Visnu. 

Senart and Poussin suggest®^ that the worshippers of Narayana exerted 
considerable influence on the making of the Buddhist doctrine from its 
\’ery inception. The theory can hardly be accepted in its entirety, because 
the early centres of influence of the two creeds were different. It must 
be admitted, however, that the importance of ahimsa is recognized by both 
the Bhagavatas and the Buddhists as by the Jains. There is also an 
obvious resemblance between the Dharma-cakra of the Buddhists and 
Visnu’s Sudarsana-cakra. The adoration of Buddha’s footprints may have 
been borrotved from the conception of Visnu’s pada, a term, as already 
shown above, of equivocal import. The full development of the Avatara- 
vada, on the other hand, was probably influenced by the Buddhist concep- 
tion of the former Buddhas who are known to have been worshipped in 
their own stupas as early as the age of Asoka (third century b.c.). The 
absorption of a large number of Buddhists into the fold of the Vaisnavas 
in the Gupta and post-Gupta periods seems to be suggested by the recogni- 
tion of Buddha as one of Visnu’s avatdras before the mediaeval age. 

According to some scholars, much of Bhagavatism, including the idea 
of bhakti, tvas borrowed from Christianity. It has been suggested that 
Krsna himself was an adaptation of Christ.®* We should, however, remember 
that the origin of bhakti in India, the deification and worship of Vasudeva, 
and his identification rrith Krsna are all pre-Christian conceptions. Much 
has been made of the resemblance between the stories about the child 
Krsna and the child Christ. Hopkins®’^ thinks that the coincidences are 
direct importations from Christian lands to India and points to the late 
date of the de\ elopment of the Krsna legends. But the fact that the 
Mahdbhdsya quotes passages from a kdvya on the Kan'isa-vadha episode 
seems to suggest a pre-Christian origin of the Krsna saga. Krsna’s cowherd 
association was widely known before the rise of the Imperial Guptas in 
the fourth century a.d. It has been shown, on the other hand, that the 
adoration of Virgin Mary is not much earlier than the fifth century. 
Kennedy®® rightly points out, ‘there is no Christian representation of the 


Llic section on the avatams below. 

Cf. Macnicol, Inchan Theism, pp. 65, 241-48. 
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suckling mother before the twelfth century, (but) there is a much earlier 
Hindu one’. The influence of Chi'istianity on \’'ai.sna\ism cannot be 
proved satisfactorily with the evidence at our disposal. Bhandarkar’s thcor\ ’ 
that the Abhiras were responsible for bringing Christian legends to India 
and introducing them into the Krsna saga is not supported by ain- evidence. 

BHaGAVATISM and the GUPTA EMPERORS 
In the fourth century a.d. the Guptas established an empire compris- 
ing the major part of northern India and extended their influence o\er 
the peninsula of the Deccan. They were devotees of Visnu as is suggested 
by their adoption of Garuda as the distinguishing emblem of the family. 
The coins of the Gupta emperors bear the representation of their Garuda 
standard. The Allahabad pillar inscription'® I'efers to the ganitiiiad-anka 
(Garuda seal) of Samudragupta and represents him actually as the god 
Visnu in human form. Samudragupta is described as equal to the four 
lokapalas, viz. Kubera, Varuna, Indra, and Yama, and also as ‘one who is 
a mortal only in celebrating the observances of mankind, but is otherwise 
a god dwelling on the earth’. This no doubt refers to the conception of a 
divine king similar to that found in the Manu Smrti ("^’II. 4-S). But more 
important is another passage of the same record in rvhich Samudragupta is 
represented as identical with the acintya-punisa or inscrutable Being, i.e. 
Visnu, who is ‘the cause of the prosperity of the pious and destruction 
of the wicked’. It is quite clear that this passage is an echo of a verse of 
the Gltd (IV. 8) which refers to the descent of God on the earth, in physical 
form, for protecting the pious and destroying the sinners. 

Though Samudragupta was a Vaisnava, he was apparently not a 
Bhagavata. This is indicated by the fact that his successors apply the 
epithet paramabhagavata only to themselves and not to that king."* 
Although in some cases the tvord bhagavata no doubt implies \’'istiu- 
worshippers in general (cf. Brhatsahihita, LX. 19), it was sometimes also 
used in the sense of a particular sect of the Vaisnavas. Bana (se\enth 
century) in his Harsacarita"^ mentions the Bhagavata and the Pancaratrika 
separately in a list of different religious sects. A late commentator explains 
these two expressions as Visnu-bhakta and Vaisnava-bheda respect ively. If 
Bana and the commentator are believed to have taken Bhagatata in the 
sense of Visnu-worshippers in general and Pancaratrika as one of their 
sects, we have to assume the existence of sects among the \*aisnavas at least 
from the seventh century. A study of the early history of \’aisnavism makes 

Indian Antiquan', 1912, p. 15. .SV/cq In.-.oiptioii'i. I. pp- 251 ff. 
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it dear that the growth of sectarian or doctrinal diflEerence among the early 
worshippers of Visnu was inevitable. We have to remember that the 
Vaisnavas effected a synthesis of different elements, among which prominent 
mention should be made of the worshippers of various divinities such as 
the Vedic Visnu, the deified ancient sage Narayana, and the deified Vrsni 
heroes Vasudeva and Baladeva-Sahkarsana. The followers of Arjuna, of 
the Vrsni heroes Pradyumna, Aniruddha, and Samba, of the avataras 
including Buddha before their identification with Visnu, and of such tribal 
gods as those of the Abhiras may be included in the above list. The fact 
that the early Vaisnavas were a combination of different religious sects no 
doubt points to the existence of some sort of original sectarian difference 
among them. But it is impossible to determine the nature of such difference 
in the present state of insufficient information. In a narrow sense 
Bhagavatism may have indicated the worship of Vasudeva as Visnu, 
originally advocated by the Vrsni people or a section of them. Samudra- 
gupta therefore probably followed some other form of early Vaisnavism 
like the original worshippers of the Vedic Visnu and of the deified sage 
Narayana who was first identified with Visnu and later with Vasudeva. 

From the days of Samudragupta’s son Candragupta II (a.d. 376-414), 
the Gupta emperors were the most influential advocates of the Bhagavata 
form of Vaisnavism. Their patronage seems to have been one of the 
causes of the great popularity of this creed all over the country from the 
fifth century a.d. The title paramahhagavata (in some cases parama- 
vaisnava or paramadaivata) is noticed from this time in various royal 
families in different parts of India. On the obverse of the Cakravikrama 
type of the coins of Candragupta II, the king is represented as receiving a 
gift from the god Visnu.’^^ 

THE AVATARAS OF VISNU 

An important aspect of the Bhagavata religion of the Gupta age was 
the popularity of the worship of the avataras, i.e. descents or incarnations 
of Visnu. The origin of the avatdra conception may be traced in the later 
Vedic literature. Even in the Rg-Veda (VI. 49. 13) we have reference to 
Visnu’s three steps taken for (Manu or) ‘man in distress’. The conception 
of the Dwarf (Vamana), Fish (Matsya), and Tortoise (Kurma) avataras, not 
yet associated with that god, are found in the Satapatha and other 
Brahmanas. There is a story in the Satapatha Brahmana (I. 2. 5) which 
speaks of the contention between the gods and demons for a place of 
sacrifice. The latter are stated to have agreed to concede as much land as 

Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, X. p. 104. 
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was equal to the size of a dwarf. Visnu, the dwarf, w'as then made to He 
down. But he grew so big as to encompass the whole earth which conse- 
quently passed on to the gods. The same Brahmana also says how, ‘having 
assumed the form of a tortoise, Prajapati created offspring’, and ‘in the 
form of a boar, he (Prajapati) raised the earth from the bottom of the ocean’ 
(XIV. 1. 2 ; cf. Taiitirlya Sarhhita, VII. 1.5; Taittiriya Brahmana. I. 1. 3). 
According to the Taittiriya Aranyaka, the earth w’^as raised from the w'aters 
by a black boar with a hundred arms. The same w’ork also alludes to 
Nr-siiiiha or Man-lion. The story of the Great Deluge in the Satapatha 
Brahmana represents the fish that tow^ed Manu’s vessel into safety as a form 
of Prajapati Brahma and this is sometimes supported by epic and Pauranic 
tradition. In later mythology, however, the function of the Boar, Fish, 
and Tortoise forms of Prajapati Brahma is attributed to Visnu, the most 
benevolent of the gods. In the Gitd and some other sections of the 
Mahdbhdrata, Visnu is represented as an ideal divinity and an almighty 
saviour of mankind, as delighting in both moral goodness and ritualistic 
purity, and as incarnating himself from time to time in human or animal 
form for the maintenance of the standard of righteousness in the world.J* 
The theory of avatdra, however, presents only a stage of development in 
the Mahdbhdrata, as the earlier sections of the epic contain no list of the 
incarnations. 

Traditions as to the number of avatdras varied and the later lists of 
the avatdras, though the usual number ten is generally adhered to, very 
often offer different names. But the Pauranic verse enumerating Matsya, 
Kurma, Varaha, Narasiihha, Vamana, the three Ramas, Buddha, and kalki 
as the ten avatdras, almost universally recognized since the mediaeval period, 
is found in a Mamallapuram inscription of about the eighth century a.d.'- 
The avatdra theory, which must have undergone several stages of evolution, 
appears to be based on old tales about strange animals exhibiting mysterious 
powers of helpfulness."' Some of them, however, had originally little to 
do with Visnu. As already stated, the Buddhist conception of the formei 
Buddhas may have influenced the development of the conception. 

A passage of the late Narayaniya section of the Mahdbhdrata 
(XII. 349. 37) mentions only four avatdras, viz. Boar, Dwarf, Man-lion, 
and Man (i.e. Vasudeva-Krsna). Another passage of the same section 


« The idea of the GTta (IV. 7-8) that God manifests Himself m all ages for the protection 
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(339. 77-99) adds the deified heroes Rama-Bhargava and Rama-Dasarathi 
to the list making a total of six avataras, while in a third passage (loc. cit., 
10-1), a list of ten incarnations is offered, by adding to the above six Haiiisa, 
Kiirma, Matsya, and Kalki (or Kalkin). The Matsya Purana (XL VII. 
237-18), tvhich also gives a list of ten incarnations, states that there were 
three divine avataras, viz. Narayana, Narasiihha, and Vamana, besides seven 
human avataras, \iz. Dattatreya, Mandhatr, Rama-Jamadagnya, Rama- 
Dasarathi, Veda-Vyasa, Buddha, and Kalki. The above section also occurs 
in the Vdyu Purana (XCVIII. 71-104) ; but there the name of Krsna 
replaces that of Buddha. The Harivarhsa (I. 41) quotes another list of ten 
incarnations which omits Matsya, Kurma, one of the Ramas, and Buddha 
to make room for Lotus, Datta (Dattatreya), Kesava (Krsna), and Vyasa” 
(cf. also the Brahma Purana, CCXIII). There are no less than four 
lists of the avataras in the Bhdgavata Purana (I. 3 ; II. 7 ; VI. 8 ; XL 4) ; 
but they are different from one another. One of these lists (I. 3) admits 
that the incarnations are really innumerable (cf. the avatdra theory of the 
Gltd), but mentions Brahma, Varaha, Narada, Nara and Narayana, the 
phibsopher Kapila, Dattatreya, Yajna, the Jaina Tirthankara Rsabha, the 
ancient king Prthu, Matsya, Kurma, the physician Dhanvantari, MohinI, 
Narasiriiha, Vamana, Rama-Jamadagnya, Veda-Vyasa, Rama-Dai^arathi, 
Rama Haladhara, Krsna, Buddha, and Kalki. The Agni Parana (II-XVI ; 
see also the Varaha Parana, XXXIX-XLVIII) states that the incarna- 
tions including the past and future ones are really innumerable, but 
describes only ten avataras including Buddha and Kalki, while the Garuda 
Purana (I. 202) mentions no less than nineteen avataras (called murtis), viz. 
Mats)'a, Trivikrama, Vamana, Narasiihha, Rama, Varaha, Narayana, Kapila, 
Datta, Hayagriva, Makaradhvaja, Narada, Kurma, Dhanvantari, ;§esa, 
Yajna, Vyasa, Buddha, and Kalki. The Pancaratra work Ahirbudhnya 
Samhitd,'^ which may be assigned to a date earlier than the eighth century, 
mentions thirty-nine vibhavas or manifestations of the supreme Being, 
which include almost all the well-known avataras, viz. Eka^rhga-tanu (i.e. 
Matsya), Vihangama (i.e. Haihsa), Kamathesvara (i.e. Kurma), Varaha, 
Narasiihha, Vamanadeha, Parasurama (i.e. Rama-Jamadagnya), Rama 
Dhanurdhara (i.e. Rama-Dasarathi), Ananta (i.e. Rama Haladhara), Kalki, 
and Krsna. In other early Pancaratra works like the Visvaksena Samhitd, 


Z Buddha are represented as avataras in a Vaisnava temple of about the sevcnih 

thold lU th^?^mnvah^? District. Figures of Narasiriiha. Vamana, Varaha, and Krsna 

(liolding the Govaidhana oyer the cow-sctticment) are found in the Daiiavatara temple at 

»' ““““ ■“ >" •>“ 

to the Pancaratra and the Ahiibudhnya Samhitd, p. 42 For 
see ibidT-^^AS^^ avataras out of the vyuhas, as in Vimaksena Samhitd and Padma Tantia, 
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Buddha, Arjuna, and others are included in the list of secondary avataras. 
Bviddha is mentioned as one of the ten avataras in the Dasavatara-curita of 
Ksemcndra (c. a.d. 1050) of Kashmir and in the Gita-Govinda of Ja}adc\a 
(c. A.D. 1200) of eastern India, and also, as we ha^e seen abo\e, he is 
mentioned as an avatara in a Pauranic terse quoted in an eighth ccnturt' 
inscription of tlie Tamil country. Jayadeva eulogizes Krsna as \'isnu 
himself and sings in praise of his ten avataras, viz. Fish, Tortoise, Boar, 
Man-lion, Dwarf, Rama-Bhargava, Rama-Dasarathi, Rama Haladhara, 
Buddha, and Kalki. This list came to be regarded as the most authentic 
since the early mediaeval period, though there was still some difference of 
opinion in regard to the position of Krsna. The Belava (Dacca District, 
East Bengal) inscription of c. a.d. 1125, which belongs to a parainavaisuava 
ruler of East Bengal, mentions Krsna as gopi-Mta-kelikdra and MahtibJidratu- 
sutradhdra and also as amsakrtdvatdra, i.e. a partial incarnation."’ But an 
Ajmer inscription®" of about the same age seems to include Krsna among 
the ten avataras of Visnu. 

The popularity of the worship of several avataras is attested by the 
Indian epigraphic records of the period between the fourth and the eighth 
century a.d. The name Matsyagupta (literally, ‘protected by the Fish’) 
occurring in an inscription®' of a.d. 101 seems to indicate the popularity 
of the Fish-god before the rise of the Guptas, although he may or may not 
have been identified with \hsnu at that date. The worship of Para^urama 
in 'svestern India is indicated by another early record of the second century 
a.d. ; but his being concei\ed as an avatara of Visnu does not seem to be so 
early. An inscription®^ of Saka Rsabhadatta at Nasik mentions Rainatirtha 
which is known from the Mahabhdrata (III. 85. 42) to ha\e been the holy 
abode of Rama-Jamadagnya situated in the suburbs of Surparaka (modem 
Sopara in the Thana District), not far to the north of Bombay. It is usually 
belie\'ed that the worship of Rama-Dasarathi was not popular in the Gupta 
age. But the idea seems to be wrong. As regards the avatara theory it 
has to be remembered that the apotheosis and tvorship of air incarnation 
arc earlier than his identification with Visnu. Kalidasa’s Raghmmhsa 
(c. a.d. 400) speaks of Rama, son of Da.saratha, as an incarnation of Hari 
(Visnu). The Vakataka queen Prabhavati (fifth ccntuiw), daughter of 
Candragupta II, was de\'Oted to Bhagavat Ramagirisramin (lord of Rfima- 
giri, i.e. modern Ramtek near Nagpur), who appears to be identical with 

Later Vaisnava literature rccogiii/cd three kinds oC avataras, vi/. (li complete incaina- 
lion (biuimvataui), (2) incarnation ot a portion of the jtotver of a divine heinp; calleil aiiLHiva- 
tiha. and' (3) paitial incarnation ol a more or less tcniporarv diaiacter called lawsit. K.tma- 
Dasarathi and Krsna are often regarded as complete avalaias. But there seems to h;i\e been 
ciiltcrcncc of opinion on these points. 

Ehhrahhia Indica, XXIX. 1. Appendix, p. 5. 

"■'Ibid XXVIII. p. 4.3. Sail'd Imrrildiom, I. p. Ifil. 
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Raraa-Dasarathi.*® The worship of the Iksvaku king in the sixth century 
is indicated by Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhitd (LVIII. 30) containing rules 
for the construction of Rama’s image. Saint Kulasekhara, king of Kerala 
in the Malabar coast, was a votary of Rama. The worship of Balarama- 
Sahkarsana, however, does not find mention in the inscriptions of the 
Gupta age. The Dwarf (Vamana) is implied by the epithets Indrdnuja 
and Upendra (both meaning Indra’s younger brother) applied to Visnu 
in records like the Bihar pillar inscription®^ of the fifth century. The 
Junagadh inscription*® of Skandagupta also refers to Visnu ‘who, for the 
sake of the happiness of the lord of the gods, seized back from Bali the 
goddess of wealth and splendour’. The identification of Krsna and Visnu 
is alluded to in the name Visnugopa (cf. Kalidasa’s Meghaduta, 15), 
popular among the early Pallavas from the fourth century, and in epigraphic 
passages mentioning the god Visnu as ‘a mighty bee on the water-lily which 
is the face of Jambavati’*® or as ‘Madhava, whose feet are graced by the 
attentions of Sri (Laksmi) and who is born from Vasudeva’.®^ The 
Maukhari chief Anantavarman installed an image of Krsna in a cave in 
the Pravaragiri (Barabar hills) in the fifth century.*® The Narasimha 
incarnation is alluded to in such epigraphs as the Alina grant.®® But the 
most popular avatdra appears to have been the Boar, who was widely 
worshipped in different parts of India in the Gupta age. The legend of 
this avatdra of Visnu seems to have been originally associated with that 
of the Great Deluge. A stone image of Varaha bearing an inscription®® 
of the reign of King Toramana (c. a.d. 600) records the construction of a 
stone temple of ‘Narayana who has the form of a boar’ at Eran in the 
Saugor District of Madhya Pradesh. A Damodarpur (North Bengal) in- 
scription®^ of the time of Budhagupta (a.d. 477-95) speaks of the gods 
^vetavarahasvamin and Kokamukhasvamin, both representing the Varaha 
avatdra. The temples of these gods stood on the Himavacchikhara 
(peak of the Himalayas) apparently at Varahachatra (Varaha-ksetra) at the 
junction of the rivers Kausiki and Koka in Nepal.®® In the fifth century, 
an inhabitant of North Bengal seems to have visited the Vamha-ksetra or 
Kokamukha-tirtha on pilgrimage and constructed temples for the installa- 
tion of two deities of the same names near Damodarpur in the Dinajpur 

Ibid., p. 415. Cf. the Meghaduta reference to the footprints of Raghupati on the 
Ramagiri and the worship of Rama, STta, and Laksmana in the temples of Ramtek at the 
present time. 

Select Inscriptions, I. p. 316. See also the Alina plates of a.d. 766 (Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, III. p. 174). 

Select Inscriptions, I. p. 300. Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, III. p. 270. 

Ibid., p. 206. «« Ibid., pp. 222 ffi. Ibid., p. 188. 

Select Inscriptions, I. pp. 396 f. Ibid., pp. 328 ff. 

Cf. Indian Historical Quarterly, XXI. pp. 56-60. 
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District of North Bengal. A Kadamba record'’^ from Tagai'e belonging to 
the sixth century points to the popularity of the Varaha avatara in the far 
south of India. The early Calukyas of Badaini had the boar as their family 
emblem which they are said to have obtained through the grace of 
Narayana. Most of the inscriptions of these monarchs and their suboi'- 
dinates begin with a stanza in praise of the Boar form of Visnu. 

There is no reference to the independent worship of the vyiiha — 
Sahkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha — in the inscriptions of the Gupta 
age. The vyuha doctrine, however, finds a prominent place in the 
Pancaratra literature, some of the Samhitas being composed, according to 
Schrader, in Kashmir between the fourth and the eighth century. The 
Amarakosa (c. sixth century) also refers to all the vyuhas. It seems 
that the doctrine was not quite popular with the ordinary Vhsrru-worship- 
pers of the Gupta period. A modified formr of Vyuhavada can, however, 
be traced in the joint worship of Baladeva, Krsira, and Subhadra or 
Ekanainsa (sometimes identified with Subhadra, but sometimes with the 
Devi born as the daughter of Nanda-gopa). Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita 
(LVIII. 37-39) gives rules for the construction of the composite image of 
Baladeva and Krsna with Ekanainsa standing between them. An inscrip- 
tion’’’^ of the thirteenth century from Bhubaneswar, referring to the adora- 
tion of Baladeva, Krsna, and Subhadra, points to the popularity of their 
worship in mediaeval Orissa. 

Some scholars believe that Bhagavatism and Pancaratra had possibly 
been related at the beginning, but became completely different in the Gupta 
period.''® They further suggest that the Vyuhavada was exclusively associated 
with Pancaratra, but that it was completely different from the Avataravada 
in its ideological basis. The first of the two suggestions cannot be proved 
in the present state of our knowledge. The second also seems to go against 
the evidence of Pancaratra works like the Ahirbudhnya Samhitd and 
Visvaksena Samhitd, discussed above. It is clear that, while the Vyuha- 
vadins were very much influenced by the avatara theory as early as the days 
of the early Pancaratra Samhitas, Krsna and Balarama ivere recognized as 
avatdras in the Vaisnava literature from practically the same age. We 
have, however, to note that there are indications regarding the existence of 
doctrinal differences amongst the Visnu-ivorshippers of the Gupta age, to 
which reference has already been made abo\'e. This difference, the nature 
of which cannot be determined with certainty, appears to be illustrated, 
as indicated above, by the Harsacarita and its commentary which make a 

The Successors of the Satavahanas, p. 304. 

Epis^raphia Indica, XIII. p. 155. 

Bistory of Bengal (Dacca University), I. p. 402. 
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distinction between the Bhagavatas and the Pancaratrikas. Even in the 
Gupta age the Pancaratrikas, who may have favoured some of the doctrines 
inculcated by the ancient sage Narayana, were probably sometimes regarded 
as a sect of the Bhagavatas, the term bhagavata (essentially a worshipper 
of Vasudeva-Visnu according to the vidhi or rules of the Satvatas) being 
occasionally used, together with the term vaisnava, in the sense of Visnu- 
worshippers in general. The age of the Guptas witnessed the evolution of 
neo-Vaisnavism from the tribal form of Bhagavatism which was originally 
practised by the members of the Yadava-Satvata-Vrsni clan. 

SRI OR LAKSMI, CONSORT OF VISNU 

Another interesting feature of Vaisnavism in the Gupta age is the 
conception of Laksmi or ;§ri as the consort of Visnu. This goddess is called 
Sirima Devata in a Barhut inscription of the Suhga age*® and her temple is 
referred to in the Kautiliya Arthasdstra (II. 4). Her popularity is indicated 
by her appearance on early Indian coins such as the inscribed coins 
of Kau^ambi and Ujjayini, the issues of some early kings of Ayodhya 
and Mathura, and those of the Satraps of Mathura and of Pantaleon, 
Agatholes, Maues, and Azilises.®^ The representation of Laksmi is conspic- 
uous on the coins of the Imperial Guptas and some of their successors. 
Sri-Laksmi is a Vedic goddess and, according to the Brahmana literature, 
she is full of riches, of which the gods despoil her. Her conception as the 
wife of Visnu is, however, considerably late. The Junagadh inscription 
of Skandagupta mentions Visnu as a perpetual resort of Laksmi, who is 
represented as Vasudeva’s wife in the Sarnath inscription of Prakataditya.*® 
In the Aphsad inscription of Adityasena, Damodara is spoken of as the 
slayer of demons, and the feet of Madhava, son of Vasudeva, as graced by 
the attentions of Sri. The kings of Sarabhapura and some other royal 
families adopted the Gaja-Laksmi device, found on the Barhut sculptures 
and some early coins, as their emblem. A Kadamba record of c. a.d. 500 
begins with a stanza in adoration of Bhagavat with Sri on his breast and 
Brahma on the lotus sprung from his navel.** The Earth (Bhu), called 
Vaisnavi in such epigraphs as those of the Sarabhapura kings, was con- 
ceived as a second wife of Visnu. Visnu’s dhydna describes the god as 


“ Barua and Sinha. Barhut Inscriptions, pp. 73-74. Barua distinguishes Siri and Sirim5 
Devata. Prakrit Sirima actually stands for Sanskrit Snmati, Another early representation 
of the goddess has been traced in a sculpture from Besnagar of about the second century b.c. 
Cf. Banerjea, op, cit., pp. 370-71. 

Cf. Allan, op. cit., pp. 131, 149, 173 ff., 252 ; Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the 
Punjab Museum, I. pp. 16, 135 ; Banerjea, op, cit., p. 151. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, III. p. 286. 

The Successors of the Sdtavdhanas, p. 292, f.n. 1. 
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indira-Vasumati-samsobhi-parsvadvaya. The early Galukya emperors claim 
ing to be Sn-Prthivi-vallabha (lord of Sri and Prthivi) apparently claimec 
to be incarnations of Visnu.^““ Sarasvati is not referred to in the inscrip 
tions of the Gupta age as Visnu’s wife. Indeed it is a late conceptior 
popular only in certain parts of the country, especially eastern India. 

The Sri-Laksmi cult may have something to do with the worship oi 
Greek goddesses, especially Pallas Athene, which was introduced in Indie 
by the Indo-Greek kings as suggested by their coins from the beginning 
of the second century b.c. The Sainkhya doctiine of Purusa and Prakrt 
also appears to have considerably influenced the conception of Laksmi a: 
the consort of Visnu, as well as of Devi as the consort of Siva. 

VAISNAVISM AND VISNU MYTHOLOGY IN THE RECORDS OF THE 

GUPTA AGE 

In the Gadhwa inscription^®^ of Kumaragupta I and many other records 
Visnu is mentioned, without reference to his name, only as the Bhagavat 
The Eran inscription^®^ of a.d. 484 describes the god Janardana as ‘th( 
four-armed lord whose couch is the broad waters of the four oceans, whe 
is the cause of the continuance, production, destruction, etc. of the universe 
and whose ensign is Garuda’. A Kadamba inscription of the sixth century*® 
refers to the god Hari as jagat-pravrtti-sarhhdra-srsti-mdyddhara. The goc 
Cangu-Narayana, i.e. Narayana on Cahgu or Garu(^, seems to have beer 
in worship in a temple on the Dolaparvata in Nepal before King Manadeva’; 
inscription of a.d. 464.*®* The god is described in various epigraphs as th< 
troubler of the demons called Punyajana, as the supporting pillar of the 
three worlds (in the form of the boar), as the slayer of the demons Madhi 
and Mura, and as the bearer of the disc, the edub, the bow of horn, the swore 
called Nandaka, the jewel called Kaustubha, and the garland of lotuses 
The slumber of Madhusudana during the four months of the rainy seasoi 
is alluded to in the Gangdhar inscription of a.d. 423.*®® The Alina gran 
(a.d. 766) appears to refer to the Pdrijdtaharana episode. The Mandaso 
inscription*®® of a.d. 404 probably refers to the Sakra festival as dear t( 
Krsna. The same record describes "N^asudeva as the lord (vibhu) who i 
saranya, jagadvasa, aprameya, and aja (cf. dtmabhu of the Jaunpur inscrip 
tion of the Maukharis) and as a great tree with the gods as its fruits, thi 
heavenly damsels as its fine shoots, the celestial palaces as its many branches 
and the rains as its flow of honey. In this there seems to be an imperfec 

C£. Indian Culture, II. pp. 131-33. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, III. p. 41. Select Inscriptions, I. pp. 326 ff 

The Successors of the Sdtavdhanas, p. 297, £.n. I. 

Select Inscriptions, I. pp. 366 ft. Ibid., pp. 379 ff. Ibid., pp. 377 fE. 
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allusion, to the Visvarupa conception of Visnu, the germ of which is probably 
to be traced to a Rg-Vedic idea (X. 90 ; cf. I. 155. 6 ; VII. 100. 6) and to the 
Upanisadic concept of Brahman. 

The influence of Vaisnava mythology is also noticed in the archaeolo- 
gical remains in different parts of the country. The bas-reliefs at Badami, 
which belong to the age of the early rulers of the Calukya family, some 
of whom were pararnabhagavatas, depict Visnu lying on the serpent Ananta 
with Laksmi rubbing his feet, the Boar, Dwarf, and Man-lion incarnations, 
and also Hari-Hara. They also depict many legends of the Krsna saga.^®’^ 
A temple at Deoghar (Jhansi District, U.P.), probably assignable to the 
sixth century, has the representation of Visnu reclining on Ananta Naga, 
while a sculpture at Pathari in Central India, probably belonging to the 
sixth century, is believed to represent the new born Krsna lying by his 
mother’s side. There are representations of the avataras and other deities of 
the Visnu pantheon also in the Dasavatara and Kailasanatha temples at 
Ellora, attributed to the eighth century, as well as in the works of art at 
Mamallapuram near Madras, assignable to approximately the same age. A 
sculpture from Paharpur (North Bengal), attributed to the sixth or seventh 
century, represents Krsna and his consort (probably Rukmini). Her identi- 
fication with Radha is rendered improbable by the fact that we have no 
undoubted reference to RadM in genuine epigraphic or literary records 
of an early date. 

Some scholars believe that the Khoh copperplate inscription of the 
fifth or sixth century'^®® records a grant of land in favour of Bhagavat and 
Adityabhattaraka, pointing to the solar association of Vaisnavism. But the 
suggestion is unjustifiable as the language of the record seems to suggest 
that a person named Visnunandin constructed a temple of Bhagavat and 
obtained from the king half of a village on behalf of the god, while three 
merchants named Saktinaga, Kumaranaga, and Skandanaga, who had built 
a temple of the Sun-god, secured for that deity the other half of the same 
village. The inscription therefore does not prove that the same person 
worshipped both Visnu and the Sun-god. That the Sun-god was not 
adored by the Vaisnavas in the fifth century is indicated by the degrada- 
tion of Samba, a champion of the solar cult and sometimes identified with 
the Sun-god, in the estimation of the Vaisnavas. This seems to be also 
supported by verses 21-22 of the Gangdhar inscription of a.d. 423. This 
epigraph, however, speaks of the building of a temple, full of dakinls, by a 
devotee of Visnu, in honour of the divine Mothers ‘who utter loud and 


See B.. D. Banerji, Bas-reliefs of Badami, pp. 24 ff. 
Select Inscriptions, I, p. 370. 
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tremendous shouts in joy and stir up the oceans with the mighty wind 
rising from the magic rites of their religion (tantra)’. It evidently points 
to the influence of the Tantra cult on the Vaisnavas of the fifth century 
A.D. It may be pointed out in this connection that the Maukhari chief 
Anantavarman installed in the same century an image of Krsna in one of 
the caves in the Na^rjuni hills and also the images of Bhutapati (Siva) 
and the Devi, i.e. Durga (or probably a joint image styled Ardhanarlsvara), 
in another cave in the same hill. This apparently points to an early 
approach between Vaisnavism, on the one hand, and the worshippers of 
Siva and Sakti, on the other.^“® The early Calukyas of Badami, who had 
Visnu as their family god, similarly proclaimed their devotion to the god 
Karttikeya and the Seven Mothers. In this connection we may also mention 
the cult of Hari-Hara (a combination of Visnu and Siva), Devi’s role as the 
daughter of Krsna’s foster-father Nanda-gopa (cf. the Harivamia and the 
Balacaritd), and the Trimurti conception of the gods Brahma, Visnu, and 
Siva. The attempt to identify different gods and to conciliate rival religious 
sects is old.“° But, although one god, viz. Agni, is represented as the same 
as Varuna, Mitra, Indra, and Aryaman, in such an early work as the 
Rg-Veda, both sectarianism and attempt at conciliation were probably due 
mainly to non-Aryan inspiration. A gold coin of Huviska is believed to 
represent a composite image of Visnu and Siva, while a Gandhara relief 
has been supposed to be the representation of a three-headed and six-armed 
Trimurti.^^^ These cases are, however, not entirely free from doubt. Adora- 
tion to Hari-Hara-Hiranyagarbha or to Hara-Narayana-Brahma are found 
in several early Kadamba inscriptions of the fifth and sixth centuries. As 
already noted above, the representation of Hari-Hara is found in a cave 
temple of the sixth century at Badami. 

VISNU WORSHIP IN THE FAR SOUTH 

We have already referred to the adoration of Vasudeva in the Chinna 
(Krishna District) inscription of the close of the second century a.d. and to 
the name of Pallava Visnugopa in records dating from the fourth century. 
Reference has also been made to an inscription from the Guntur District, 
w’^hich may be assigned to the first half of the fourth centurv^ as speaking 
of a temple of Narayana.“® The inscriptions of the Gupta age occasionally 
refer to temples or flagstaffs of the god Visnu-Narayana-Vasudeva in all 


Cf. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, I^etters, XIV. pp. 104 ff. 

The same attempt is noticed in the enumeration of the 108 or 1,000 names of gods and 
goddesses. Cf. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, XIV. p, 24 and note. 

Banerjea, op. cit., p. 137 ; Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1913*14, 
pp. 276 E., plate LXXII, fig. a. 

Select Inset iptions, I. pp. 443 
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parts of India — in Nepal and the upper reaches of the Beas in the north, 
in Bengal in the east, in Kathiawad in the west, and in the trans-Krishna 
region in the south. In the southernmost parts of India some of the early 
Pallava and early Western Ganga kings were devout Bhagavatas. The 
worship of Visnu was also prevalent in the kingdom of the early Kadambas ; 
but the popular religion appears to have been Jainism in that area. Some 
of the early Kadamba rulers, who called themselves paramabrahmanya, 
were probably Vaisnavas. Several southern rulers claim to have been 
kaliyuga-dosavasanna-dharmoddharana-nitya-sannaddha. Probably they tried 
to suppress heretical doctrines like Buddhism and Jainism, to revive the 
Brahmanical religion, and possibly also to represent themselves, like King 
Samudragupta of the North, as incarnations of the god Visnu, emulating 
his doings in the Boar form. There is another indication of the influence 
of Vaisnava Brahmanism in the far south of India. This is the importance 
attached to go-brdhmana (i.e. the cow and Brahmana) in some Pallava and 
Kadamba records, exactly as in the Vaisnava records from Eran. Certain 
later sections of the Mahdbhdrata represent Visnu as the benefactor of the 
cow and the Brahmana (go-brdhmana-hita). This indicates the association 
of the Brahmanas with Visnu-worship, and also the important position 
they attained in social estimation. 

There is some evidence to show that the association of Vasudevism 
with the Pandya country is old. In the fourth century b.c. the gram- 
marian Katyayana explains the word Pandya as ‘one sprung from an indi- 
vidual of the clan of the Pandus or the king of their country’. Katyayana 
therefore associates the Pandya country with the Pandus or Pandavas whom 
epic traditions intimately connect with Vasudeva. Greek tradition, attrib- 
uted to Megasthenes, derives the name of the Pandya country from its 
queen named Pandaia who is said to have been the daughter of Herakles 
(Vasudeva-Krsna). It is possible to think that there was a section of the 
Vrsni people among the colonizers of the Pandya country. At least this 
seems to be suggested by the name of its capital Madura which is the same 
as Mathura and is often specifically called the Mathura of the South. This 
probably explains how the Tamil country soon became the greatest strong- 
hold of the Bhagavata religion and gave birth to the Alvars and their com- 
positions in Tamil on bhakti and the Krsna cult. Ancient Tamil works 
prove the popularity of the worship of Krsna and Baladeva in the Tamil 
land about the age of the Guptas. In the Silappadikdram (c. sixth century 
A.D.) there are references to temples of the two gods at Madura, Kaveri- 
pattinam, and other cities. They are described by the poet Kari-Kannan 
of Kaveripattinam as the dark-complexioned god bearing the wheel and 
the white-complexioned one having the flag of the palmyra. 
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THE ALVARS OR VAISNAVA SAINTS OF THE TAMIL COUNTRY 

The best evidence of the great influence exercised by the Bhagavata 
religion over the Tamil country is furnished by the devotional songs of the 
A-lvars constituting the Vaisnava Prabandham of four thousand verses in 
classical Tamil. The Alvars sang in praise of Narayana and Krsna as well 
as the avatdras Dasarathi-Rama, Balaiama, and Vamana. Krsna’s dalliance 
with the gopls or cowherd girls was also well known to them. A female 
Alvar is known to have regarded herself as a gopl and the god (in the form 
of ^ri Rahganatha of the ;Srirahgam temple) as her lover. The Ahars 
knew the principal Puranas and revered the Vedic literature. The recita- 
tion of God’s names, meditation on His different forms, and their worship 
in temples like those at ^rirangam, Tirupati, and Alagarkoil were incul- 
cated by them. The activities of the Alvars, representing the emotional 
side of Tamilian Vaisnavism, and their successors, the Acaryas, representing 
its intellectual side, must have given rise to the tradition recorded in the 
Bhagavata Parana (XL 5. 38-40), a work referred to by Alberuni about 
A.D. 1030, that large numbers of the worshippers of Vasudeva-Visnu 
flourished in the Dravida or Tamil country in the Kali age when they 
were rare elsewhere in India. 

The date of the Alvars is a disputed question ; but they may be roughly 
placed between the sixth and ninth centuries a.d. All of them appear to 
have flourished before the early Vaisnava Acaryas — Nathamuni (tenth- 
eleventh century) and his disciple Pundarikaksa (eleventh century) and 
grandson Yamunacarya (eleventh century). The Vaisnava tradition of the 
Tamil country speaks of twelve Alvars, viz. (1) Poygai Alvar or Saroyogin, 
(2) Bhutattalvar or Bhutayogin, (3) Pey Alvar or Mahadyogin or Bhrantayo- 
gin, (4) Tirumalisai Alvar or Bhaktisara, (5) Nammalvar or Satakopa, 
(6) Madhurakavi, (7) Kulasekhara, (8) Periyalyar or Visnucitta, (9) An^l 
or Goda, (10) Tondaradippodi or Bhaktahghrirenu, (11) Tiruppan Alvar 
or Yogivahana, and (12) Tirumahgai Alvar or Parakala. The first four 
Alvars are believed to have flourished in the land of the Pallavas and the 
last three in that of the Colas. The seventh hailed from Kerala and the 
rest from the Pandya country. They came from different strata of the 
society. Only the eighth of the above list is stated to have been a Brah- 
mana, although some regard him as a pariah. The fifth was a Vellala by 
caste and, while the seventh was a king, the twelfth came from a Kalla 
family, i.e. a family of robbers. 

The three earliest Alvars, who are supposed to be mythical in origin, 
are said to have composed a hundred stanzas each. They often refer to 
the avatdras of Visnu, especially Trivikrama and Krsna, and cannot be 
assigned to a date earlier than the Gupta age, as has sometimes been sug- 
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gested. The fourth Alvar Tirumali^ai is regarded by some to have been 
a contemporary of Pallava Mahendravarman I {c. a.d. 600-30). The fifth 
Alvar, named Nammalvar or Satakopa, composed nearly one thousand 
three hundred stanzas in four works of which Tiruvaymoli (‘the holy word 
of the mouth’), with 1102 stanzas, forms the fourth and the last part of the 
Nalayira Prabandham. The sixth Alvar Madhurakavi was a worshipper of his 
guru Nammalvar. The seventh Alvar Kulasekhara was a king of Travan- 
core. The Mukundamdld, attributed to him, quotes a verse from the Bhdga- 
vata Purdna (XL 2. 36). Bhandarkar^^* is inclined to assign him to the first 
half of the twelfth century ; but there are no sufl&cient grounds for the date. 
The eighth Alvar Visnudtta composed numerous songs. The ninth Alvar 
An^l was Visnucitta’s daughter. She has 173 stanzas to her credit, which 
are highly mystical. The tenth Alvar Tondaradippodi composed two small 
works, and the eleventh Alvar Tiruppan composed only ten stanzas. The 
twelfth and last Alvar Tirumaiigai composed 1361 verses (in six works) 
out of the 4000 constituting the celebrated Nalayira Prabandham attributed 
to the Alvars. There is a story that Tirumahgai was a contemporary of 
the Saiva saint Tirujnana Sambandar who was himself a contemporary 
of the Pallava king Narasiihhavarman I (a.d. 630-68) of Kanci. If this 
tradition be true, Tirumangai Alvar has to be assigned to the seventh 
century a.d., although he is placed by some scholars in the eighth century. 

VAISiyAVISM IN GREATER INDIA 

There is evidence to show that with the spread of Indian culture out- 
side the limits of India the Visnu cult also spread abroad, at least from 
the early centuries of the Christian era. In Java a king named Purna- 
varman, probably belonging to the fifth century a.d., is compared to Visnu 
in the Ci-aruton rock inscription.^^ He was deified probably as an incar- 
nation of Visnu and his footprints are known to have been worshipped. 

The earliest inscription of the ancient kingdom of Campa in Annam, 
referring to Visnu together with Mahesvara, Uma, Brahma, and other 
deities, is on the My-son stelae belonging to about the fifth-sixth century.^® 
Laksmi, Sri, or Padma, wife of Visnu, was also a well-known goddess in 
Campa. In a later period the kings of Campa, like some of the Indian 
rulers, often claimed to have been incarnations of Visnu. 

The earliest inscriptions referring to the spread of Vaisnavism in 
Cambodia (earlier Fu-nan and later Kambuja) are to be assigned to the 
beginning of the sixth century.^®® The Neak Ta Dambang Dek (province 
of Treang in South Cambodia) inscription begins with an invocation to 

Op. cit., pp. 49 f. Select Inscriptions, I. p. 468, f.n. 4. 

Ibid,, p. 474, Cf. Majumdar, Kamhujade^a, pp. 33, 40-42. 
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Visnu and refers to ;§ri as the wife of that god, while the Thap Musi inscrip- 
tion of Gunavarman records a donation to the image of Visnu called Cakra- 
tirthasvamin, which is said to have been consecrated by Brahmanas versed 
in the Vedas, Upavedas, and Vedangas as well as sages versed in the Sruti. 
This record also speaks of the Bhagavatas and refers to the cult of bhakti 
and to the theory of Karma. Although, as in India itself, the most popular 
god in early Cambodia, as also in other parts of Greater India, seems to 
have been ;§iva, the composite form of 5iva and Visnu, styled Sahkara- 
Naiayana, iSambhu-Visnu (name applied to a litiga), Hara-Acyuta, Hari- 
Sahkara, etc., was also in great favour. 


IV— 19 
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BHAGAVATA RELIGION ; THE CULT OF BHAKTI 


T he Bhagavata Dharma is the religion of devotional love for God. It is a 
monotheistic religion of loving communion with God, the supreme 
Person. It is also called Narayaniya, Satvata, Ekantika, or Pancaratra 
religion. Its main sources are the Narayaniya section of the Mahabharata, 
Bhagavad-Gtta, Bhagavata Purdna, Ndrada-Sutra, and Sdndilya-Sutra. We 
shall not attempt here an historical treatment of the subject, but only ex- 
pound the main tenets of the Bhagavata religion based on these sources. 

The origin of the cult of bhakti in Hinduism is shrouded in mystery. 
Some find in it the influence of Islam. Others trace it to Christianity. But 
to us, it seems to be an indigenous growth. The germs of this cult are 
found in the Vedic hymns and the Upanisads. The Vedic hymns to Varuna, 
Savitr, and Usas are replete with sentiments of piety and devotion. The 
doctrine of bhakti, or single-minded devotion to God, is clearly evident in 
the later Upanisads. ‘The Self cannot be realized by the study of the Vedas, 
nor by intelligence, nor by deep learining ; It can be realized by him only 
whom It chooses or favours ; to him the Self reveals Its own nature’ (Ka. U., 
II. 23 ; Mu. U., III. 2. 3). This is the doctrine of grace. The word bhakti 
occurs, for the first time, in the Upanisads. In the Svetdsvatara Upanisad 
the doctrine of grace is emphasized, and the doctrine of prapatti or self- 
surrender also is suggested in it (VI. 23). The Taittiriya Upayiisad (II. 7) 
and the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad (IV. 3. 32) describe Brahman as being of 
the nature of bliss and the source of all human joys. Thus the cult of bhakti 
is adumbrated in the Vedic hymns, and partly developed in the Upanisads. 
It blossoms forth in the epics and later devotional literature ; it is not satisfied 
with the impersonal Brahman of the Upanisads, but converts Brahman into 
the personal God or Isvara. 

THE CULT OF BHAKTI 

God cannot be apprehended by the senses. He is beyond the ken of 
logic or argument, and is attained only through whole-hearted devotion. 
Penances and religious observances lacking in devotion cannot lead to the 
attainment of God. The revelation of God to man is the highest boon 
granted by Him to man (Mbh., XII. 340. 16, 17). The devotees should 
meditate upon God with minds wholly concentrated upon Him {Ibid., 
XII. 340. 19). Those who are conversant with the Pancaratra scriptures, 
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who obser\'e the religious duties enjoined by them, and who have whole- 
hearted devotion to God succeed in entering into Him {Ibid., XII. 350. 71). 
One who is devoted, to God with the whole mind and intellect attains to 
Him, and lives, moves, and has his being in Him. Sri Krsna says, ‘Fix 
thy mind on me alone, concentrate thy intellect on me ; hereafter thou 
shalt undoubtedly dwell in me alone’ (B. G., XII. 8). 

God is always fond of those who are devoted to Him {Mbh., XII. 343. 
54, 55). No one is dearer to Him in the three worlds than those who ai'e 
enlightened with wisdom (pratibuddha) and possessed of high souls. More 
dear even than these persons is one who is entirely devoted to Him {Ibid., 
XII. 343. 65). 

PRAPATTI (sARANaGATI) OR COMPLETE RESIGN.ATION TO GOD 

The gist of the teachings of the Gita is summed up in the following 
verse; ‘Relinquishing all religious rites and actions (yielding merits and 
demerits), take refuge in me alone. I shall deliver thee from all sins. 
Sorrow not’ (XVIII. 66). 

All persons are subject to the influence of Maya (the Lord’s inscrutable 
power). One can attain moksa (liberation) w'hen one transcends sattva 
(illumination), rajas (activity), and tamas (inertia) which constitute Maya. 
‘They alone can cross it (Maya) who take refuge in me’ {B. G., VII. 14). 
The Bhdgavata also teaches the same thing. If the persons to whom God 
shows His grace shake oflE all hypocrisy and take refuge in Him with all 
their hearts, they transcend His Maya, and are purged of egoism (II. 7. 42). 
Taking refuge in God is the highest good of men (IV. 29. 50). This brings 
us to the doctrine of grace. 


THE GRACE OF GOD 

In the Bhagavata religion much stress is laid on the grace of God. 
Religion is the elevation of man to God, and the descent of God to man. 
Man can never acquire fitness for communion with God by his self-exertion. 
He can have a vision of God only when He chooses to reveal Himself to 
him. God can be attained only by His gi'ace. He cannot be bought for 
any price or gift. No human attainments, physical, intellectual, moral, or 
spiritual, are adequate for the attainment of God. 

The Mahabhdrata teaches the doctrine of grace. He alone can see 
Narayana to wdiom He becomes gracious (XII. 337. 20). It is God who 
awakens in us the desire to undeigo penances. We cannot achieve wisdom 
by our own efforts. It is God who grants us wisdom. That person upon 
whom Narayana looks with compassion succeeds in becoming enlightened 
{buddha). No one can become enlightened through his own tvishes 
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(XII. 349. 75). Liberation depends entirely upon the grace of God 
(XII. 349. 73). 


THE NATURE OF BHAKTI 

Narada defines bhakti as of the nature of intense love for God. It is 
of the nature of love {preman) which reaches its acme of perfection 
(parama). The word parama indicates three things: (1) Devotion is un- 
divided love for God, free from attachment for worldly objects. (2) It is 
not overshadowed by knowledge and action. It -is the highest end. It is 
not a means to any other higher end. (3) It is manifested in thought, word, 
and deed. Love for God is akin to love for near and dear ones. But there 
is a world of difference between the two. The object of all worldly attach- 
ment is perishable and finite, while the object of devotion is imperishable 
and infinite. 

Sandilya defines para bhakti or primary devotion as the most perfect 
attachment to God {para anurakti). This definition is the same as that of 
Narada. Bhakti or devotion is not attachment to earthly objects ; it is 
attachment to God. Love for God, however, is not entirely different from 
love for earthly objects. There is attachment in both. Prahlada therefore 
offers the following prayer: ‘May not that uninterrupted attachment, as 
is entertained by undiscriminating men towards earthly objects, desert 
my heart, while I am constantly meditating upon Thee.’^ 

Bhakti is of the nature of attachment {raga). But, as Sandilya says, 
bhakti, though of the nature of attachment, has for its object the highest 
and the best, and so ought not to be avoided.^ Svapnesvara explains it 
thus : Devotion to God should not be avoided, as it does not bind one to the 
world, nor does it lead one astray from the path of moksa or liberation. 

Bhakti is of the nature of amrta (nectar or immortality).® Sandilya 
says, ‘It has been taught by the Chdndogya Upanisad that he who has devo- 
tion {samsthd) to God becomes immortal. Or he who lives, moves, and 
has his being in God {tatsamstha) becomes immortal.’*^ 

The Bhdgavata preaches the cult of unmotived devotion {ahaituki 
bhakti) to God. That is the highest religion of man from which arises 
unmotived and uninterrupted devotion to God, which fills the soul with 
bliss (I. 2. 6). The Narada Pahcardtra defines bhakti as realization of God 
alone as ‘mine’, accompanied by deep love (pieman), and without attach- 
ment for any other object in the world. In later devotional literature a 
distinction is drawn between bhakti and preman. Bhakti is the spontane- 
ous attachment for the desired object, God, being entirely possessed by 

' Visnu Purana, I. 20. 17. “ Sai^^ilya-Sutra, 21. 

^ Narada-Sutra, 3. <* SSnkilya-Sutra, 3. 
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and absorbed in Him. Preman is the most concentiated lo\ e for God ^vhich 
is full of the most intense attachment, and which purifies the heart com- 
pletely. Divine love (preman) is the completion and perfection of devotion 
(bhakti). 


IS BHAKTI OF THE NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE OR OF WILL? 

Sandilya thinks that mere knowledge does not constitute de\'otion, 
for it is present also in hate. Again, as we approach liberation, kno^vledg■e 
is gradually eclipsed by devotion. Further, if hatred is an emotion, the 
opposite of hate, i.e. love, must also be an emotion, and cannot be of the 
nature of knowledge. Besides, devotion is spoken of as rasa, which means 
attachment (raga), and as aniiraga, which clearly means attachment to 
the Lord. Lastly, persons having no knowledge, e.g. the milkmaids of 
Vrndavana, attained liberation simply through devotion to the Lord.^ 

Nor is devotion of the nature of- desire or will, because desire is directed 
towards objects not yet attained, whereas attachment or devotion is directed 
towards objects already attained, as well as those not yet attained. Devotion, 
which is not the outcome of volition, is not of the nature of action, which 
is always the expression of volition. LTnlike action w^hich leads to a limited 
result, devotion leads to the attainment of the infinite and the highest 
good (nihireyasa).^ 

Devotion is not identical with faith (sraddha) which forms a part of 
all actions. First there must be belief in God ; then this is deepened into 
faith ; at last, faith is deepened into devotion.’^ Bhakti is the burning 
faith in God. 


BHAKTI AND DESIRE 

Bhakti is free from desire, and is of the nature of inhibition of all 
desires {nirodha) by which, however, is meant not the extinction of all 
desires, but the consecration of all desires and actions to God. Inhibition 
also means undivided or whole-hearted devotion to God, indifference to 
all that is antagonistic to Him, and the giving up of all other supports.® 
We should take refuge in God alone. 

It is almost impossible to suppress all desires and passions. We can 
only divert their course. Naturally they are directed towards earthly 
objects. But they should be directed towards God. We should dedicate 
all our actions to Him, and cherish all our passions, desire, anger, egoism, 
and the like only for Him." 

The Bhdgavata beautifully illustrates this truth (X. 29. 15). The 


^Ibid., 4-6. 

' Ndrada-Sutra, 84. 
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mind of the devotee of ;§ri Krsna is engaged in meditating upon His lotus 
feet ; his words are engaged in describing the glories of the abode of 
Visnu ; his hands are engaged in cleaning the temple of Hari ; his ears are 
engaged in hearing the pleasant talks about the Lord ; his eyes are engaged 
in seeing the image of Krsna ; his body is engaged in coming in contact 
with His devotees ; his nose is engaged in smelling the sweet scent of tulasi 
(sacred basil) leaves placed at the lotus feet of the Lord ; his palate is 
engaged in tasting the offerings made to Him ; his feet are engaged in 
going on pilgrimage ; his head is engaged in bowing to the feet of the 
Lord ; his desires are engaged in serving the Lord. Thus the whole being 
of the devotee is entirely dedicated to God. 

BHAKTI AND KNOWLEDGE 

Narada discusses the different views as to the relation of devotion to 
knowledge. Some think that knowledge alone is the means of devotion. 
Others hold that knowledge and devotion are interdependent. But 
Narada thinks that devotion is the fruit of itself.“ Devotion is the means 
as ■well as the end of devotion. 

But Sandilya feels the necessity of yoga or concentration of mind and 
cultivation of the intellect for the culture of devotion. The cultivation 
of the intellect for acquiring certain knowledge of Brahman should be 
continued till devotion is completely purified. Valid knowledge of Brah- 
man {Brahmapramiti) is the end of the intellect. It cannot be brought 
about by any voluntary action. Still listening to the scriptures (havana), 
reflection (manana), and intellectual conviction (nididhyasana) lead to the 
true knowledge of God. Knowledge is absolutely necessary for firmness 
and purity of devotion (bhakti-ddrdhya, bhakti-parisuddhi). Following 
the preceptor’s instructions, arguments in harmony with the Vedas, control 
of passions, and the like are necessary aids to the knowledge of God. Thus 
the life of devotion to God need not necessarily be a purely emotional one. 
^andilya upholds the cult of devotion enlightened by reason. 

The Gita also preaches the cult of devotion enlightened by knowl- 
edge. Four classes of persons are said to be devoted to God: Distressed 
persons pray to Him for deliverance from misery ; some persons adore 
God with the object of knowing Him ; some pray to Him for the attain- 
ment of objects of desire ; others who are wise are also devoted to God. 
Sri Krsna says, ‘Of them the wise devotee (jndnin) is ever united with me 
in thought and is attached to me with single-minded devotion. I am 
excessively dear to him and he also is dear to me’ (B. G., VII. 17). We 
have an echo of this verse in the Kurma Purdna also : ‘Of all the devotees, 
^"Ibid., 28 - 30 . 
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he who ever worships me with knowledge is most dear to inc, and no 
other’ (II. 4. 24). The Bhagavata also says that the sages tvho have faith 
in God have a vision of Him in their own selves by means of demotion 
combined with wisdom and renunciation (I. 2. 12). But it also emphasizes 
that devotion to the Lord gives rise to knowledge (IV. 29. 37). Again, 
‘That is real wisdom which generates attachment {matt) to God’ (I\". 29. 49). 

BHAKTI AND ACTION 

A life of devotion is not necessarily a life of inaction. The Gitd calls 
upon us to give up weakness of the heart, shake off lethargy and impotency, 
and do our duty in the world (II. 3). We should not gi\’e up action. 'W^'e 
cannot even maintain our life without action. But ive should do our 
duty without any attachment. We should not care for success or failure. 
We should surrender the fruits of action to God. Whatever we do, what- 
ever we eat, whatever we give in charity, whatever sacrifices ive perform, 
and whatever penances we undergo, we should dedicate all these to God 
(IX. 29). We should live an active life completely dedicated to God. 

The Bhagavata also gives us the same message. That is real action 
which pleases God (IV, 29. 49). The actions that are done for the pleasure 
of God give rise to devotion, and devotion gives rise to knoivledge (I. 5. 35). 
We should surrender all our actions to God without any desire for their 
fruits (XL 2. 22). The complete surrender of the soul to God is the 
highest truth (\^IL 6. 24). 

The Narada-Sutra elaborates the teachings of the Gitd and the Bhaga- 
vata. We cannot give up all action. Actions for the preseiwation of life, 
such as eating, drinking, and dressing, must be can'ied on so long as we 
live.“ The body is the temple of God. Instead of making it an enemy 
and a source of distraction, we should make it an ally and a means of devo- 
tion. We should take care of our bodies so long as we live, in order to 
live in and love God. 

We should purge ourselves of egoism, and dedicate all our actions to 
God.^“ He who renounces the fruits of action, and dedicates all action 
to God, rises above pleasure and pain, desire and aversion, and attains 
lasting peace.^^ We should observe our social and moral obligations, and 
perform our religious duties. But w'e should dedicate them all to God. 
In fact, we should dedicate our very self to God.^* 

BHAKTI AND SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES 

The Bhagavata religion does not preach the cult of inacti^•ism and 
quietism. It does not want us to give up all social and religious 
14. '"-Ibid., 65. ''‘Ibid., 48. “Ibid., 61. 
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observances' The injunctions of the scriptures should be observed till 
faith in God is deepened ; otherwise there may be a fall. Social laws also 
should be observed till we acquire devotion to God.“ We should not 
unnecessarily revolt against society. But we should have the courage to 
swim against the tide of public opinion and rise above all fear of the 
crowd.^® Not only that, we should have also the courage to lay aside the 
scriptures, if they stand in the way of our culture of devotion, and develop 
an undivided and uninterrupted flow of love towards God.” 

MARKS OF DEVOTION 

The Bhagavata says, ‘Devotion has nine marks : listening to the name 
of God, chanting His name, recollection of Him, serving Him, worshipping 
Him, saluting Him, servitude, friendship, and self-dedication to Him’ 
(VII. 5. 22, 23). These are aspects of secondary devotion. Primary devo- 
tion is disinterested and unobstructed devotion to God. This devotion 
alone leads to the realization of God (I. 2. 6). The disciples of Parasara 
hold that attachment to the worship of God and the like are the marks 
of devotion. Garga thinks that attachment to talks of His glory is the 
sign of devotion. Sandilya holds that ardour in His worship and in talks 
of His glory is the mark of devotion. If, however, they draw the mind 
away from God and disturb the bliss of the soul, which it finds in com- 
munion with God, they are of no avail. Narada thinks that dedication 
of all our actions to God and the feeling of extreme uneasiness on for- 
getting Him are the marks of devotion. The milkmaids of Vrndavana 
dedicated their whole life to Sri Krsna, and felt extreme uneasiness when 
he went out of their sight even for a short time.” 

Sandilya observes that honouring Him, honouring any thing or crea- 
ture that evokes His remembrance, thrill of joy in meeting Him, pangs 
of separation, aversion to all things that are not associated with Him, 
constant singing of the glory of God, preservation of life for His sake, the 
consciousness that ‘I and everything that is mine are Thine’, the conscious- 
ness that He is immanent in all things, and absence of hostility towards 
Him (i.e. not only not going against Him in thought and deed, but 
accepting everything that He does even if that costs one’s life), are the 
marks of devotion.” 


KINDS OF DEVOTION 

The Bhagavata describes three kinds of devotion, tamasa, rajasa, and 
sattvika. If a person’s devotion towards God is motivated by malevolence, 

12-14. 83. Ibid., ^9. 

Ibid., 19, 21. Validity a-Sutra, 44. 
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arrogance, jealousy, or anger, his devotion is tamasa, i.e. dominated by 
the principle of darkness. If, actuated by the desire for fame, wealth, or 
any other object of enjoyment, he worships God, his devotion is rajasa, 
i.e. prompted by the principle of activity. If, in showing devotion towards 
God, he is actuated by the desire to do duty for the sake of duty, or to burn 
up the roots of Aarnia (latent desires), or to please God, his de\'otion is 
sattvika, since sattva (the principle of illumination) predominates in his 
character (III. 29. 8-10). These three kinds of devotion are secondary. 
The primary or the highest kind of devotion is absolutely unmotived, and 
is immediate devotion to the supreme Person (III. 29. 12). Primary devotion 
is devoid of the qualities of sattva, rajas, and tamos. It is the spontaneous 
uninterrupted inclination of the mind totvards God. A person who has 
this kind of devotion does not care for anything but service of God. He 
does not care to accept the gifts of living in the same world ^vith God 
(salokya), exercising supernatural powers of God (sarsti), being near God 
(samtpya), similarity of form with God (sarupya), and union -with God 
(sayujya), even if they are offered to him (III. 29. 13). The devotee who 
clings to God with his whole soul does not crave even for absolute 
independence of the soul (kaivalyd), not to speak of other things 
(XL 20. 34). 

Reference has already been made to the four types of devotees enu- 
merated by the Gita (VII. 16). Of these, the devotion of the distressed, 
the inquisitive, and the selfish is secondary ; it has ulterior objects in view.^“ 
But the devotion of the wise devotee is unmotived, selfless, and primary. 

Sandilya also speaks of primary and secondary devotions. Primary 
devotion is single-minded, whole-hearted devotion to God (ekantata). It 
is the supreme devotion which directly leads to liberation. All the other 
processes constituting secondary devotion are indirect causes of liberation, 
inasmuch as they only lead to primary devotion.^^ The Gita also teaches 
that the devotee undoLibtedly enters into God by means of the supreme 
devotion (para bhakti) to Him (XVIII. 68). Chanting the name of God, 
reciting it repeatedly, salutation to the deity, and worship of God constitute 
secondary devotion. They lead to the knowledge of the deity, through 
xvhich attachment to Him (raga) is engendered,““ which ripens into love 
(preman) of God. 

Narada also divides devotion into two kinds, secondary and primary. 
Secondary devotion is born of desire, and is threefold according as sattva, 
rajas, or tamos is predominant in the character of the devotee. Or, it is 
threefold according as the devotees are distressed, inquisitive, or selfish. 

Sandilya-Satra, 72: Narada-Sutra, 56. Sandilya-Sfiira, 83, 84. 

““ Ibid., 56, 57, with commentary. 
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Each preceding kind of devotion is superior to each succeeding one. 
The primary devotees are those who have only one end in view, namely, 
God.^® 

Narada describes eleven forms of devotion. Though devotion is one 
in kind, still it appears in eleven forms. It assumes the forms of love for 
the attributes and greatness of God, for His beauty, for His worship, and for 
His recollection ; love for Him of a servant, a friend, a parent, and a beloved 
wife ; love of self-consecration to Him ; love of absorption in Him ; and 
love of the pang of separation from Him.“* This aphorism beautifully 
describes the different grades of religious consciousness. At first we are 
overwhelmed with the consciousness of our own finitude, and of the 
infinitude and majesty of God ; and we adore Him as a superhuman Power. 
Then we come into more intimate touch with Him as the supreme Person 
(Purusottama), and cultivate personal relationship with Him. We love the 
sweetness of His transcendent beauty ; we adore Him with all our heart ; 
and we love His sweet memories. Then our love of God matures into 
personal love. First of all, the devotee serves the Lord as a servant serves 
his master. Then he approaches Him nearer, and loves Him as a friend. 
Then he rises higher, and manifests parental affection for the loved One, 
as a father for his son. And, at last, even the vestige of remoteness between 
them vanishes altogether. The two become one in spirit, and the devotee 
develops all the marks of a devoted wife’s love for her beloved husband. 
Then the devotee consecrates his whole being to the beloved Lord, loses 
himself in Him, and feels His living presence everywhere.^® And, finally, 
he feels the pang of separation from his Beloved, which is the highest 
consummation of love. Union is tinged with selfishness. Separation is 
selfless. Even in separation higher union is felt. The devotee is eternally 
united ivith Him in his separation from Him. 

Narada lays stress on constant servitude and unswerving wifely love 
to God. We should cultivate love and love alone for God, rising above 
the three forms of secondary devotion.*® The Narada Pancaratra mentions 
the servitude to the Lord as the chief means of liberation. It does not 
mention friendship, parental affection, and wifely love. In later devotional 
literature, five kinds of personal relationship with the Lord are clearly 
mentioned: quietness (sdnta), servitude (ddsya), friendship (sakhya), 
parental affection (vatsalya), and sweet wufely love {mddhurya). The 
inherent qualities of the preceding sentiment are included in the succeed- 
ing one.*’’ 

Narada-Sutra^ 67. Ibid., 82. 

70. _ ”^Ibid., 66. 

Caitanya Caritamrta, II. 8 ; dialogue between Caitanya and Raya Ramananda, 
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MEANS FOR THE CULTURE OF DEVOTION 
Narada enjoins the following pi'actices for the attainment of devotion: 
Evil company should be shunned by all means, because it excites lust, 
anger, infatuation, lapse of memory, and loss of intelligence, and finally 
leads to utter ruin. These passions are natural to man. But when they 
are fanned by evil company, they assume huge proportions.^® Conversation 
with those who are not devotees, touching their bodies, sleeping and eating 
with them, all pollute our souls with sins, and we should fly away from 
them as we do from poisonous snakes."® 

Wealth and sex are the two rocks on which many souls are shipwrecked. 
Atheists disturb our faith in God. So we should not listen to talks about 
tvomen, wealth, and the character of atheists.®® 

We should give up egoism, pride, and other passions.®^ We should 
not set up our finite wall against the divine will. God hates the egotists, 
and is fond of meekness.®® 

We should not indulge in vain discussion about God. It is absolutely 
useless, as it can never lead us to certainty.®® 

Devotion to God arises from the renunciation of all objects of enjoy- 
ment and of every attachment for them.®^ He who uproots all earthly 
attachments gives up acquiring and preserving objects of enjoyment.®® 
These are the negative methods rvhich prepare the mind for the attain- 
ment of devotion. Besides these, Narada prescribes the following positive 
methods for the culture of devotion: 

We should study the treatises on devotion, and constantly think of 
their teachings. We should perform those duties which are enjoined by 
them. We should observe non-injury to living beings, truthfulness, purity 
of body and mind, kindness, and cultivate faith in God and other excellences 
of character.®® We should also develop the nine marks of devotion 
mentioned above. 

We should incessantly pray to God.®^ The attraction for the objects 
of enjoyment can be overcome not by directing our attention to them, but 
by constant prayer to God. We have very little time left at our disposal for 
prayer after what is spent in the pursuit of pleasure, pain, desire, gain, 
and the like.®® But how is the desire for prayer awakened? 

Devotion is obtained, principally, by the grace of the great souls who 
are devoted to God, or from the least touch of divine compassion. The 
company of the great is difficult of attainment. But once we have an access 


Narada-Sutra, 43-45. 
^^IbuL, 64. 
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to their company, it is bound to awaken devotion in us.®® The companion- 
ship of devotees is attained by the grace of God alone. The grace of God 
is followed by the response of the devotees, since there is no distinction 
between God and His men/“ The Gitu says, ‘I dwell in them, and they 
dwell in me’ (IX. 29). 

We should strive after love of God alone.®’^ Being invoked. He will 
quickly reveal Himself to us and fill us with His influence.*® He will give 
us a taste of His infinite sweetness. 

RESULTS OF THE CULTURE OF DEVOTION • 

Narada describes the results of the culture of devotion in glowing 
language : 

By attaining devotional love a person becomes fulfilled, immortal, 
and contented.*® He becomes free from the wheel of births and deaths, as 
they are due to desire. He does not crave for anything, since all his desires 
are fulfilled in God ; he does not lament for the loss of anything, for in 
God he gains everything ; he does not hate anybody, since his consuming 
love of God burns up the very roots of hatred ; he does not delight in any 
earthly object of enjoyment, because his heart is soaked in divine love ; 
he does not become zealous for w^orldly achievements, since by attaining 
love of God he has attained everything. He becomes intoxicated with joy, 
absolutely quiet, and completely self-satisfied.** The devotee becomes God- 
intoxicated. The clamour of his passions and cravings being drowned, he 
becomes absolutely quiet. Communing with the Lord of his heart, he 
delights in himself (atmarama), sees Him alone, hears Him alone, and 
thinks of Him alone.*® His sense-organs, mind, and intellect are all directed 
towards God. He realizes Him through his whole being. He is filled with 
the presence of God. He feels His presence everywhere.*® He offers his 
whole being to God. He belongs to Him, and not even to himself.*® 

Sri Krsna says, ‘I am like one who is not free (asvatantra iva). I am 
entirely dependent on my devotees (bhakta-paradhina). My heart is given 
over to my saintly devotees. T am their beloved. I have no liking either 
for .myself or for my immortal consort, Laksmi, without the association 
of my saintly devotees whose sole refuge I. am. How can I leave them who 
have renounced their wives, home, children, relations, wealth, and this 
iv^orld and the next, and completely surrendered themselves to me? They 
do not know' anything other than me, nor do I know^ anything else but 
them’ (Bhd., IX. 4. 63-68). 

^oibid., 38, 39. ^“Ibtd., 40, 41. Ibid., 42. 

^-Ibid., 79, 80. ^ Ibid., A. Ibid., 5, 6. 

" Ibid., 55. <■« Ibid., 70. *’ Ibid., 73. 
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SIN AND ATONEMENT 

Sins are not destroyed by penances, since they cannot root out avidyti 
(nescience), which is the root of all sins. The potencies of sins remain 
intact, and they give rise to other sins. "What, then, is the chief form of 
atonement? A person can destroy all kinds of sins, physical, mental, and 
verbal, by means of penances, chastity, restraint of the senses and the mind, 
charity, truthfulness, and the like, only if they are performed rs’ith faith. 
But the best form of atonement is devotion to God. All sins are washed 
away by the flood of devotion. Even the subtle potencies of sins are 
uprooted by it. 

Svapnesvara points out. that singing the names of the Lord, salutation, 
meditation, constant recollection, worship, and dedication of all actions to 
God destroy all sins arising out of the impurities of mind, and gi\e rise 
to purity. Devotion is the soul of purity.*® Sandilya thinks that for heinous 
sins this mode of expiation should be continued till death. Repentance is 
an element in all kinds of atonement. When man begins to repent of his 
sins, the best form of atonement for him is the constant remembrance of 
the Lord. In the cult of devotion, all other atonements are done atv’ay'^ 
with.*® Thus devotion is the best kind of atonement for all sins. 

BONDAGE AND LIBERATION 

The Bhagavata (I. 29. 36) teaches that supreme devotion to God can 
liberate us from bondage (sariisdra). Sandilya thinks that the cause of births 
and deaths is not want of knowledge, but want of devotion. So long as 
devotion does not arise in the soul, it will be subject to births and deaths ; 
but these cease, for ever on the dawn of devotion.®" 'Want of devotion is the 
cause of egoism which brings about samsdra. The fire of de\ otion burns 
up the sense of ‘me’ and ‘mine’, purges the soul of egoism by destroying 
the intellect completely, and brings about liberation (mukti).''^ We are 
liberated from the bondage of ail actions, good and bad, by dedicating 
their fruits to God.®^ And by complete self-surrender to God, "which is the 
mark of supreme devotion, we can attain the blissful state of Brahman, 
which is the highest end of life.®® 

THE PATH OF BHAKTl IS THE HIGHE.ST OF ALL 

Narada holds that devotion is higher than action, higher than knowl- 
edge, and higher than concentration of mind (yoga). It is higher than 
the other means of salvation, because it is its oirn reward.®* It is not a 

** Satidilya-Sulra, 58, 59, with commentary. Ibid , 75, 76, with commentary. 

““ Ibid., 98. Ibid., 96, with commentary'. ““ Ibid., 64. 

“ Ibid., 96. Xritada-Smra, 25, 26. 
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means to any other end ; it is the highest end, the summum bonum of 
life. Knowledge and action are motivated by egoism and pride. So knowl- 
edge and action cannot excite God’s compassion. But devotion is meek 
and humble. Those who are humble in spirit throw themselves entirely 
at the mercy of God, and bring dowm the grace of God on them. Therefore 
those who seek liberation should adopt the path of devotion alone, to the 
exclusion of others.” 

The path of devotion is the easiest of all and superior to all.^® It does 
not require any other proof ; it is self-evident. The path of hhakti is easy, 
because it fills the soul with peace and ecstasy of joy.®^ 

The cult of devotion is the best of all cults. 5ri Krsna says, ‘The 
yogin is greater than the ascetic ; he is greater even than the man of 
wisdom. He is greater than the man of action. . . . And among the yogins, 
the most completely united with me, I consider, is he who adores me 
with full faith, and his inner self abiding in me’ {B. G., VI. 46-47). ‘Neither 
yoga, nor knowledge, or performance of duties, neither study of the Vedas, 
nor austerities, or charities propitiates me so well as unswerving devotion 
to me’ (Bhd., XI. 14. 20). Thus, those who follow the path of devotion are 
superior to those who follow the path of action, knowledge, or yoga.®® 

THE CULT OF BHAKTI IS OPEN TO ALL 

God is the God of love. He has no caste, or sex, or nationality. The 
Gitd, in preaching the cult of devotion, throws open the portals of devo- 
tional love and, through it, of salvation to all irrespective of caste, character, 
or sex. No one can deny anybody the right to love God. 

Sri Krsna says, ‘Even if a person of the vilest conduct worships me 
with undivided devotion, he should be regarded as a saint, for he has 
made the choice that is as irrevocable as it is righteous. He quickly becomes 
a virtuous soul and attains lasting peace. O Arjuna, this is my word of 
promise that he who loves me with all his heart never perishes. Even 
persons of sinful origin attain the supreme goal by taking refuge in me 
alone’ {B. G., IX. 30-32). 

The Bhdgavata also throws open the path of devotion to all. Even 
a Candala is purged of the impurity of his caste by firm devotion to God 
(IX. 14. 21). Sincere faith and devotion alone can uplift the soul to 
eternal communion with God. Even a Can<^la, possessed of sincere faith 
and devotion, is dearer to God than a Brahmana, sadly lacking in faith 
(III. 33. 7). Even a person of low birth is liberated from bondage, if he 
utters the name of God only once (V. 1. 35). 

81. 

Sandilya-Sutra, 22, 23, ivitli commentaiy. 


S3. 

O’ Ibid., 58-60. 
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Narada and Sandilya also preach the universality o£ the cult of devo- 
tion. Narada says, ‘Among the devotees of God, there is no distinction of 
birth, learning, appearance, family, wealth, religious observances, and the 
like, since they all belong to Him’.®" They are suffused with the spirit 
of God. They realize the presence of God ev erywhere in and around them. 
They are filled with the presence of God.““ Sandilya sa\s, ‘All persons, 
even down to the lowest-born, have equal right to follow the path of de\ o- 
tion ; it has been taught by generations of authorities’.®^ Svapnes\ ara, in 
commenting on it, remarks that just as non-violence or non-injury to li\ ing 
beings (ahiihsd) is the common duty of all, so is devotion to God. 

Jndna or knowledge of the Self, and karma or religious obser\anccs 
such as sacrifices, are not meant for all. For example, Stidras and w'omen 
are excluded from the study of the Vedas. But there is no such restriction 
in the case of devotion. The desire for liberation is the starting point of 
devotion — the minimum qualification w'hich entitles one to this path. The 
cult of bhakti is open to all. It is catholic and universal. Thus the 
Bhagavata religion of devotion and love is the religion for all. It is a 
perfectly democratic religion. 

” Narada-Sutra, 72, 73. Ibid., 70. “ Sandilya-Sutia, 78. 
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THE VAIKHANASAS 

EARLY HISTORY AND LITERATURE 

T he Vaikhanasas, though now a small minority, constitute an important 
sect among the Vaisnavas of South India. There are different legends 
concerning the sage Vikhanas, the founder of the sect. One is that Brahma 
incarnated himself as Vikhanas in the Naimisaranya, where the god Visnu 
initiated him into the mysteries of worship, and another that at Visnu’s 
command, Vikhanas came down to the earth to organize the worship of 
the Lord in His area (image or idol) form. 

The V aikhanasa-Sutra, into which the precepts of Vikhanas expanded 
in the course of centuries, is the latest of the Sutras of the T aittiriya-sakha. 
According to \V. Caland, the Smarta-Sutra section, comprising both grhya 
and dharma precepts, preceded the compilation of the other section, the 
&rauta-Sutra, which includes an elaborate mantra-sarhhitd, and is also 
called Aukheya-Sutra, because the Vaikhanasas (Aukheyas) constituted a 
sakhd (branch) with the full complement of Samhita, Brahmana, and 
Sutras. 

Baudhayana, who flourished before the Christian era, mentions the 
Vaikhdnasa Sastra, which he describes as a guide to vdnaprasthas (anchorites). 
Manu exhibits points of close resemblance to the V aikhanasa-Sutra, as 
Caland has shown. Barth’s conclusion, which Caland approves, seems to 
be the best in the light of our present knowledge that, at the time of 
Baudhayana, there were known ‘prescripts’ relating to the Vaikhanasa 
hermits, -^vhich later found their final redaction in the extant Vaihhdnasa- 
Sutra. Basing his thesis on philological and linguistic grounds also, Caland 
assigns the V aikhanasa-Sutra to the close of the third century a.d. 

Haradatta, in his gloss on Gautama (III. 2), calls a vanaprastha 
(anchorite) a Vaikhanasa, because ‘he lives according to the rule promul- 
gated by Vikhanas’, and adds ‘that the sage chiefly taught that order’. There 
is a short resume of the Vaikhdnasa Sdstra in Baudhayana (III. 3. 3). That 
the Vaikhdnasa Sdstra set great store by purity of conduct is evident from 
Kalidasa’s Sakuntald (I. 22), where King Dusyanta inquires whether 
^akuntala rvas enjoined to observe vaikhdnasa-vrata. 

Vikhanas, the sutrakdra, founded also the Agamic school, named after 
him, which was later explained and enlarged by others. The Vaikhanasas 
figure prominently in Cola inscriptions, from the time of Rajaraja I. They 
were entrusted with the management of temples and their landed property, 
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when they abandoned the forest-life and started living in villages and towns. 
They I'eceived endowments from the king or the local assembly, and entered 
into agreements with the revenue officers and the assemblies in matters 
relating to the cultivation of assigned and sometimes also of unassigned 
lands. They \vere the hereditary trustees of \’isnu temples, managed their 
properties, and conducted the divine service. An inscription from Chidam- 
baram, dated a.d. 1539, records an edict of Acyuta Raya, empei'or of Vijaya- 
nagara, for the re-consecration of the image of Govindaraja, which had not 
been in worship for some centuries, according to the rituals of Vaikhanasa 
Agama, and for the annual grant to the Vaikhanasa priests of five hundred 
port (a gold coin of uncertain value) representing the revenue of four 
villages. The rise of the Ramanuja school of Vaisnavism to prominence, 
after the twelfth century, due to royal patronage liberally bestowed by the 
Hoysalas and the Vijayanagara emperors and their vassals, could not dis- 
lodge the Vaikhanasas from their age-long rights to temple worship. In 
the famous temple of Tirupati (Balaji), Ramanuja’s influence was strongly 
established. Shrines to Ramanuja and the Alvars 'tvere added, and in the 
associated temples in Tirupati town and Tiruchanur, the Pancai'atra form 
of worship ^vas introduced. Jiyars (monks) of the Ramanuja school took 
charge of the Balaji temple, where the services were filled by Vaisnavas of 
that school. Yet piijd to Balaji (Venkatesa) in the sanctum continues to 
be done by the Vaikhanasas according to the Vaikhanasa Sastra, which is 
purely in Sanskrit. There are more temples in South India today under 
the Vaikhanasa Agama than under the Pancaratra. 

The Vaikhanasas differ from the Pancaratras both in the description 
and disposition of the parivdra devatds. Then, again, the Pancaratras con- 
secrate images of An<tel and other women devotees who, through the practice 
of the ndyaki-ndyaka hhdva of hhakti, have attained the status of the Lord’s 
consort (ndcchiydr in Tamil), on a par with LaksmI. The Pancaratras have 
rules regarding the location of the shrines of Ramanuja and the Alvars, 
who often receive all the honours that are paid to the principal deity. The 
Vaikhanasas do not subscribe to these changes in the tradition. 

IMPORTANT TENETS 

To the Vaikhanasa, Visnu is the supreme Being, the highest Principle. 
The performer of the Vaikhanasa srauta rituals is required to fix his 
thoughts on Narayana alone (Narayana-pardyana). Narayana is both 
niskala and sakala. The two aspects being inseparable. He manifests Him- 
self everyAvhere in both the aspects. &ri or Laksmi is His vibhuti or 
aisvarya. She is nitydnanda-mula-prakrti iakti (ever-blissful grand Poten- 
tial) and, assuming different forms to suit the different Itld sahkalpas 
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(sportful volition) of Visnu, She projects the universe of spirit (cetana) 
and matter (acetana), the latter being eightfold — the five elements, manas, 
b'uddhi, and ahankdra. She is ever associated with Visnu in His fivefold 
states as para, vyuha, vibhava, antarydmin, and area ; and according to 
Vikhanas, the supreme Principle is Narayana with Sri (Purusa and Prakrti 
in one). 

The para form is realized through jhdna. Even as by constant churning 
of the saml wood (arani) fire is created, the unmanifest is made manifest 
by constant meditation helped by devotion. Through prandydma and 
meditation. He is realized as the antarydmin (the indweller). But devo- 
tion (bhakti) and self-surrender (prapatti) to His will are together the 
masterkeys to open the gates of divine grace. Vikhanas’s chief contribution 
to spiritual life is his emphasis on the worship, service, and adoration of 
the Lord in the area (image) form, on which He ‘descends with a non- 
material body’, and in which He is present ever since, as the surest means 
of liberation. Though the conception of the five forms of Visnu, viz. para, 
vyuha, etc. is common to many Vaisnava schools, the Vaikhanasas place 
greater emphasis on area worship. The hymns of the three early Alvars 
contain verses which say: Why visit different shrines, when the Lord who 
is worshipped in them dwells within the heart? Such an attitude the 
Vaikhanasas would never countenance : to them serving the area, the form 
the Lord Himself has assumed, is the primary duty, and the other modes 
of worship are supplementary. The later elaborations of Vikhanas’s 
Agamic precepts are attributed to Bhrgu, Marici, Atri, and Kasyapa. 

In common with other Vaisnava schools, the Vaikhanasas accept as 
ultimate the three entities (tattvatrayd) of Prakrti {aeit, matter), Jiva {eit), 
and Isvara. They differ from some of the other Vaisnava schools in the 
prominence they give to Sri, who is not a glorified Jiva, but the power of 
the Supreme. The Vaikhanasas do not worship the Alvars, Acaryas, and 
mathddhipatis (pontiffs or monastic heads), though, owing to the influence 
of the Ramanuja school, images of Alvars and Acaryas were set up in some 
temples under Vaikhanasa Agamic worship ; nor do they brand their bodies 
with the Vaisnava emblems of eakra, sahkha, etc. as the other schools do ; 
nor, again, do they recite the Tamil Prabandham during worship. A small 
endogamous sect, practically separatist in their social outlook, and confined 
to the Tamil and Telugu districts and the outlying parts of the Kannada 
country, the Vaikhanasas have been an important element in the spiritual 
life of South India, and no study of the Sutra literature, or of the technique 
and significance of temple architecture and of iconography (murti-laksana), 
will be complete without a knowledge of the ^rauta. Agamic, and Smarta 
literature associated with the name of Vikhanas. 
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HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF SRIA’AISXAMSM 
IN SOUTH INDIA 

B roadly speaking, we can divide the thinkers whose \iews are found 
in the Upanisads into two great divisions. The first of these were 
the originators of what later on developed into the philosophic school of 
Advaita. They hold that Isvara is identical with the universe consisting 
of the Jivas (souls) and material products ; that Brahman alone exists and 
nothing else. From the first, this school seems to have believed that salva- 
tion means the identity of the Jiva with Brahman, and that this can be 
realized by meditati^■e discipline, by a path of jnana, which would enable 
one to understand the illusive character of the phenomenal world and the 
sole reality of Brahman. 

There seems to have been from the beginning a different school which 
held that all objects were bodies of Isvara. ; that He t\as their Atman ; that 
‘matter served the Jivas by undergoing transformation and appearing as 
objects of enjoyment, as bodies in which the Jivas dwell, and as senses 
and organs of action, which they use as instruments of enjoyment’ ; and 
that Isvara gives tire Jivas the fruits of their past karmas, and makes matter 
undergo such transformations as are needed for this purpose. In short, it 
was the school of bhakti or devotion. 

THE THEISTIC CULT OF BHAKTI FOUNDED BY \'.ASUDErA 
This cult of bhakti was, to a certain extent, not new. It had already 
progressed in connection with the worship of the sun in the capacity of 
\’isnu. But it tvas elaborated and gi\'en a distinct and permanent place in 
the leligious development of this period by a member of the Sat\ ata-Vada\ a 
clan, who had the patronymic name of \’asude\'a, the matronymic title of 
Devakiputra, and the proper name of Krsna. ^\’e may presume that the 
offering of worship tvas made in this school to God in the name of Bhagavat, 
the Adorable. The follotvers came, in consequence, we may presume, to 
be called the Bhagavatas. ^\’hen, in subseejuent centuries, the de\otional 
religion spread to different parts of India, the terms ‘Salvata’ and ‘Bhaga- 
vata’ became identical, though originally one term referred to tlie com- 
munity to tvhich the founder belonged, and the other denoted the cult of 
which he was the founder. The reputation of \’asudeva-Krsna spread fast, 

Xule: See ante article on ‘Early History of Vaisna\ism' for the Vedic rcfeicnccs to Visnu 
and his emergence to prominence as a separate deity. 
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and his followers came to regard him, in course of time, as the Bhagavat 
Himself. 

His teaching was based on the monotheistic doctrine that the goal of 
the Jivas is to get rid of sarhsdra or cycles of births and deaths, and to 
obtain bliss of an eternal character by the grace of Isvara, who is conceived 
as the highest Atman, free from all imperfections, and as the seat of all 
infinitely high and noble qualities. Though primarily a religion of faith 
and devotion, it allied itself with the Samkhya-Yoga system and came to 
adopt meditation on God as a fundamental part of it. Secondly, it allied 
itself with the pantheistic school of the Upanisads and so came to incor- 
porate its essentials. 


THE PANCARATRA AGAMA 

By the second century a.d., Bhagavatism came to be generally known 
by the name of the Pancaratra Agama.^ The meaning of the term 
pancardtra is uncertain. It is perhaps derived from the fact that the 
origincd adherents of the cult probably sacrificed five times a year, or 
observed some vows according to five rdtras or seasons. The Brahmanas, 
in fact, say that the pancardtra was a sacrifice performed by Purusa or 
Narayana over a period of five rdtris. But, however distorted the etymology 
of the term pancardtra was, it came to be regarded by the Bhagavatas as 
superior to the Vedas — in fact, as their root, while the latter were only the 
trunk and branches. It came to be called a mula-Veda, the holy teaching 
from Narayana Himself to Nara and a succession of teachers like Sandilya, 
Prahlada, Sugriva, and others, till it was taught- to mankind in order to 
save it. 

The cult of Bhagavatism was eminently a religion based upon God’s 
grace to humanity. It emphasized, and developed for this purpose, the 
doctrine of avatdra or the divine incarnation. The arcdvatdra (the theory 
of the presence of God in images) was also elaborated in order to illustrate 
His easy accessibility. The science of iconography was consequently 
perfected in connection with the temple worship, and the popular mind 
was captured by the Agamas and Tantras. Again, the more prominent 
among the Puranas assumed, to some extent, their present form by the 
beginning of the Gupta period, and the stories enshrined in the Visnu 
Purdna and the Bhdgavata became current. The Tantric observances of 
3aktism were also fully utilized. 

^ The term agama is the counterpart of mantra or Veda, and denotes a popular cult 
wherein practical religious formularies and offerings, in the form of fruits, flowers, food and 
drinks, etc., made with devotion, take the place of incantations and sacrifices in fire. For' 
the term pancaratra, see Schrader, Introduction to the Pancardtra and the Ahirhudhnya 
Samhitd, p, 25. 
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Calling themselves Bhagavatas, the Gupta emperors de\otecl them- 
selves to the popularization of the new Hinduism at the expense of 
Buddhism and Jainism. The example of the Guptas was followed by the 
numerous dynasties of Hindustan, the Deccan, and South India. The ro\al 
houses of Malava, Magadha, Kanauj, Gauda, and Gurjara established the 
triumph of Pauranic Hinduism in the North. The \'akatakas, Sarabhas, 
Iksvakus, Salahkayanas, and \hsnukundins did the same in the Deccan. 
The Karnataka country was brought under the new influence b)' the 
Kadambas and Gahgas. All these dynasties encouraged the study of the 
Vedas and the darsanas and the principles and practices of the varmdrama- 
dharma (duties according to one’s class and life-stage). They encouraged 
Brahmanical supremacy once again in religious matters. They established 
agrahdraf for the Brahmanas, and made endowments for the \'"edic insti- 
tutions. But they also fostered popular Hinduism, of which Bhagavatism 
was the main element, by encouraging the compilation of new Puranas, 
the construction of temples dedicated to Visnu, Siva, and other major deities, 
the organization of temple festivals, and in other ways. 

GROWTH OF P.ANCARaTRA LITERATURE 

There was an ever-increasing output of devotional literature, general 
and technical. In the former branch, the Puranas and the Upapuranas, 
not to speak of the Sthalapuranas, came to be compiled on a large scale. 
The Visnu Parana and the Bhdgavata were perhaps the most celebrated in 
this collection, and they carried the teachings of the Gitd and the 
Narayanlya section of the Mahdbhdrata to their logical extremes. Even 
more so was the case with the technical literature of the Pancaratrikas. 
Known also occasionally as Tantras and Kandas, these Pancaratra Samhitas 
came to comprise, according to tradition, a set of 108 works, but as a matter 
of fact they number at least 215 works.® The earliest of the series were 
pi'obably the Pauskara, Vdrdha, and Brahma. These were followed by the 
Satvata, Jaya, and Ahirbudhnya Sariihitds. Then came in succession the 
Samhitas known as Pdramesvara, Sanatkumdra, Parama, Padmodbhava, 
Mdhendra, Kdnva, Padma, and Isvara Samhitas. The last of these treatises 

- Ro}al gift of lands or houses to Brahmanas, especially for those returning from the 
gurukuia. 

^ Dr. Otto Schrader refers, in his valuable introduction to his edition of the Ahirbudhnya 
Samhild, to as many as 224 works. He points out that the Ndradiya Paheardtta, which was 
first published bv the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and which was taken by its scholais to be 
the onlv genuine work available on the subject, was, unfortunately, a spurious one. 
Dr. Schrader believes that there may be even more works. Pahcaiatra literature refers 
traditionally to one and a half crores of verses, and Dr. Schrader hiinsell calculates the 
possibility of a million and a half. See his Introduction to the Pdhcauitia and the Ahirbudhnya 
Samhita. See also Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Octobei, 1911, where Sri Govindacharva 
ghes refeiences to the Padma Tantrd, the BhaiadvUjd Saihhitd, the sdndilya Smtti, the Vrddha 
Hdrlta Smrti, and other works. 
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is referred to by Yamunacarya, the founder of the Vi^istadvaita philosophy 
in the South, who belonged to the tenth and eleventh centuries. It men- 
tions the Tamil Veda, or the work of the Alvars, as well as the temple at 
Melkote in Mysore. By a.d. 850, the Alvar movement was over and the 
Acarya movement had its beginnings. 

THE ALVAR MOVEMENT: ITS GENERAL FEATURES 

The Alvars are traditionally twelve in number. They belonged to 
the Pallava times in the main and to all parts of the Tamil area. They 
included a woman too, as one of the most popular of them is the cele- 
brated Goda or Anc^l, to whom a magnificent temple was built and dedi- 
cated in later times at Srivilliputtur, her birth-place. The Alvars included 
a saint of the depressed classes, the famous Tiruppan Alvar, and of the 
others, Nammalvar, the greatest of the Alvars, was a Vellala, and Tirumahgai 
Alvar, the second greatest, was a Kalla by caste. Another Alvar, Tiru- 
malisai, was a person of dubious parentage, and of the Brahmanical Alvars, 
one at least was a repentant sinner. 

THE FIRST FOUR ALVARS 

The first three Alvars are technically known by the names of Poygai, 
Piidam (Bhuta), and Pey. These very names indicate the great feature of 
their life. They are called spirits and mad beings, because, in their self- 
forgetfulness and divine vision, they laughed, wept, danced, and sang like 
people who had lost their senses. God-absorbed and God-enamoured, they 
wandered from place to place, addressing psalms to the manifestations 
(arcavataras) of Visnu in the different villages of the Tamil land. The 
three Tiruvandddis* they sang are, for this reason, regarded as the earliest 
sections of the Ndldyira Prabandham,‘ by which name the hymns of the 
Alvars came later on to be collectively called. Saint Tirumalisai, the fourth 
Alvar, was not only a great devotee, on which account he is known as 
Bhaktisara, but a yogin as well. His Ndnmukham Tiruvandddi and Tiruc- 
candaviruttam^ are illustrative of his singular devotion to Visnu as an 
Ekantika or true Bhagavata. 

NAMMALVAR AND MADHURAKAVI 

The next Alvar, who is known by the different designations of Nam- 
malvar, Maran, Parankusar, Satakopar, Vakulabhai'anar, etc., is regarded 

The thuvandadi is a type of Tamil verse, where the last portion of a previous line is 
the commencement of the next. The Tinivandadi of the first three Alvars is one of the earliest 
works in this style, and gives a clue to their chronology, 

^ Literally, the Prabandham of 4000 songs. Notice that the Tamil w^ork is given the 
Sanskrit name Prabandha. 

® The title indicates composition in a new kind of metre, and is therefore of great 
literary interest. 
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as the greatest of the \’aisnava saints. Through a fond and worshipping- 
disciple, Madhuraka\'i by name, trho also has been raised by \’aisna\a 
tradition to the rank of the Ah'ars, Nammahar gave to the ivorkl the four 
poems known as the Tiriivirutiam, the Tiriivaiiriyam, the Periya Tiru- 
vandadi, and the Tinivdimoli. These form the most important part of 
the Ndldyira Prahandham. The !3ri-\’aisna\ as call them the four \Tdas 
in the Tamil garb ; and the great \’edanta Desika calls the T iruvdimoU the 
Dramidopanisad. More than the works of any other saints, Nammahar's 
hymns have shaped the conduct and faith of the southern \'aisnavas. 
Possessing a matchless cadence and simple grandeur, they are characterized 
equally by their literary charm and by their ethical and spiritual r alues. 
To the emotionally inclined, the psalms are simple and appealing prayers 
to the different local arcewatdras of \''isnu. To the less emotional and more 
philosophical, they seem to be the outcome of great learning in the \'edas, 
the Upanisads, the Vedanta, the Gita, and the Bhdgavata literature. To 
the practical spiritualist, they are of value as the achiet-ement of one tv'ho 
was in holy communion with God. Nammalvar is called the kiitastha by 
the later Acaryas of the M^istadvaita system, because the fundamental 
doctrines" of the Sri-Vaisna\-a faith, as current today, were taught by him. 
His disciple, Madhurakavi, rvho apotheosized him, taught the griVaisnava 
world that devotion to a teacher and devotion to God were equal. 

KULASEKHARA, PERIYivLVAR, AND GOD.A 
The next Alvar, Kulasekhara, was a king of Malabar whose contri- 
bution to the Four Thousand {Naldyira Prahandham) is found in the 
exquisite poem Perianal Tirumoli.^ Retiring to grirahgam, he spent his 
life in pious poverty ; and it is believed that in addition to his TirumoU, 
the celebrated lyric Mukundamdld, which, in its harmony and beauty, has 
been compared to the Gita-Govinda, was his work. The next Alvar, Visnu- 
citta or Periyalvar, was a Brahmana of grivilliputtur, 'ivho is said to have 
miraculously conquered spiritual controversialists in the Paiidyan court and 
brought the Pandya king within the pale of Vaisnavism. The poem called 
Tiruppallandii gives the picture of the saint’s vision of the Lord in all His 
glories, while He was going in procession organized by the king. Visnu- 
citta’s adopted daughter was the celebrated Goda or Andal, the only woman 
amongst the Alvars. Tradition has made her the avatdra of Laksmi or 

’ Tlicse tloctrine.s, termed rahasyas, foiin a set of three tenets based on (i) the mulainantia 
or astakmi'l, (ii) the dvaya, and (lii^ caramailoka ; the first is Om Kamo Karaxanaxa ; the 
second adds the term ‘srT’ in order to indicate the importance of the grace and the effort of 
the spiritual aspirant. The third is verse 66 of chapter XVIII of the Gita. The^'C are the bases 
of the saranagati theorv, and a copious literature of commentaries has risen thereon. 

** laterally, the holy word of PerumaL Periimal was the title of the Ceia kings in this 
petiod. 
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Bhudevi herself. Refusing to wed any man, Goda led the life of a lover 
of the Lord, like the ancient gopis, and devoted herself to divine service in 
the local temple. In memory of these services, she has left two poems known 
as Tiruppdvai and the Ndcchiyar Tirumoli, which are exceedingly popular 
with the Sri-Vaisnavas. Choosing the Lord of ^rirahgam as her bridegroom, 
she imagined herself to be his bride and behaved as such. Sometimes she 
would imagine herself to be Krsna and address the gopis as such. Her 
Tirumoli contains the outpourings of this maddening love to God. Tradi- 
tions record that Goda was eventually absorbed in the image of Rahganatha 
at Srirahgam. 


TONDARADIPPOPI AND TIRUPPANAR 

If the Story of Goda shows that sex was no obstacle to liberation, that 
of Vipranarayana or Tondaradippodi (he who purified himself with the 
dust of the feet of devotees) illustrates how an abandoned sinner could 
obtain, through the Lord’s grace, the highest salvation. Two exquisite 
poems known as the Tirumdlai and the Tirup-pallie-elucci, which he 
composed in praise of the Lord, are even now favourite subjects of study 
among women, and serve as standing memorials of the readiness of the Lord 
to forgive temporary human weaknesses. 

The story of Tiruppanar is more interesting as it shows how one 
brought up as a pariah could attain the honour of Alvarhood. It is said 
that the Lord of Srirahgam commanded him to be carried by the chief 
priest of the shrine to the innermost part of it to be absorbed into His 
own- personality. A decade of verses known as the Amalan-ddip-pirdn is 
his contribution to the Prabandham, and he is regarded by the orthodox 
as an avatar a of Visnu’s srivatsa. 

TIRUMANGAI ALVAR 

The last of the Alvars, the celebrated Tirumahgai Mannan, was a 
Vellala in the service of the Cola king, and a local military chief. He 
developed into a devotee of the Lord through his wife who belonged to a 
Vaisnava family, and then devoted himself to the construction of the ^ri- 
rangam temple, even by robbing the Buddhist temple of Nagapattinam. 
He even resorted to highway robbery in order to carry out his holy works 
and charities. Tirumahgai ’s career is thus the story of a religious enthu- 
siast who aimed at commendable ends even by foul means. The Prabandham 
includes six poems composed by him. These are: the Periya Tirumoli, 
Tirukkurundandakam, Tirunedunddndakam, Tiruvelukurirukai, Siriya 
Tirurnadal, and Periya Tirumadal. In the Modal the Lord is represented 
as the lover, and the individual soul is compared to a lady deeply lost in 
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love for Him. It is the view of the SrlA'aisna^as that the six poems of 
Tirumaiigai Alvar form a logical supplement to the four poems of Nam- 
malvar. In fact, the works of Nammalvar are com'eiuionally regarded as 
the four Vedas, while those of Tirumahgai as the six \"edangas. The works 
of these tivo saints constitute the major portion of the Tamil \''eda, by 
which name the Prabandham is known to the Sri-\’aisna\ as. 

THE MAIN TEACHINGS OF THE AIAARS 

The great feature of the Ahar movement is that it ivas emotional and 
not metaphysical. The Alvars were devotees ivho belie\ed in the imper- 
manence of worldly enjoyment and in the acquisition of freedom from 
births and deaths by union with Visim, thi'ough loving surrender to His 
will. A corollary of this doctrine of bhakti was monotheism. The Alvars 
were Ekantikas, who worshipped \hsnu alone. Though there are occasional 
passages in the Prabandham showing toleration, the Ahars were fanatical 
lovers of Visnu. They call the latter by the various names of Bhagavat, 
Purusa, Vasude\’a, and Narayana. The Lord is eternal, endless, and 
imperishable, and creates even Brahma and Rudra. He is the seed of the 
universe, its soul. The animate and inanimate existences are only modes of 
His — limbs (sesa) constituting His body as it were. He is omnipresent, 
infinite, and immeasurable. The Vedas cannot reach Him. He is knowledge 
and bliss, a mass of intelligence and love. His grace to humanity makes 
Him an avatdra without losing His infinite nature. Though supreme 
Brahman, He limits Himself in images. Though the creator of Brahma 
and the universe, He stands, in His love of every human being, like the 
father, mother, self, and so on. This easy accessibility enables man to 
cross the ocean of transmigratory existence without any difficulty, and is 
noticeable in every avatdra, but particularly in Krsna, the companion of 
cowherds. 

The individual soul is only a mode of the Supreme. It is the property 
of the Lord, ivho is its ruler and possessor. The soul is different from 
matter ; the latter changes, but the former is eternal. The Lord is its very 
life. 'When pure, it recognizes God and nothing else. Its dependence on 
God is as characteristic as its etemality. It struggles against the earthly 
illusions to obtain the prh'ilege of His company and ser\ ice. It is this 
service ivhich is the eternal happiness of the soul and prevents its return 
to the world. The Alvars aimed at the service in \'aikuntha by performing 
it in this world in relation to the aredvatdras. Service to the Lord includes 
serv'ice to His lovers ; the Lord's devotees should be loved as much as the 
Lord. God’s gracious love to man prompts Him to create things and to 
animate them to attain Him ; man’s love to God is his spiritual inspiration, 
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The obstacles to be overcome are the contact with matter, the desire for 
worldly things, and the love of self which confounds the body with the 
soul. The idea of ‘me’ and ‘mine’ must be given up ; one should surrender 
oneself completely to God. It is not obligatory to renounce the world ; it 
is enough if duty is performed for God’s sake without an eye to the fruits 
thereof. Service to the Lord is not for the benefit of the devotee, but for 
the sake of the Lord. The body, though an obstacle to the union with 
God, is not useless, for it reveals the Lord’s grace to man. Angels ivorship 
Him in the midst of happiness ; but it is the privilege of man to eKperience 
various ills in this body and seek the Lord in the midst of them. It is for 
the sake of the sinner that the Lord has His avataras and His limitations in 
images. 

Another great feature of the doctrine is that it extends the consolation 
of religion to all sorts of people. The path of devotion, in which medita- 
tion is a constant factor, is possible only to people of high attainments ; 
but the path of self-surrender (prapatti), which the Alvars advocate, is 
characterized by no restriction in regard to knowledge, social status, 
observance, etc. It affords consolation to the most depressed and 
fallen among mankind ; and the gratitude of the latter led to the theor)' 
that the Alvars were the avataras of the Lord’s servants, weapons, or 
ornaments. 


THE RISE OF THE aCaRYAS 

We now come to a new epoch in the history of Sri-Vaisnavism — the age 
of the Acaryas as distinguished from that of the Alvars. The Acaryas 
differed from the latter in the fact that they based their teachings on both 
the Sanskrit and Tamil scriptures. Further, they did not solely rely on 
bhakti as the Ahurs had done, but united jnana and karma with it for 
realizing God. Their object was to reconcile the Vedas, the Upanisads, 
and the Gita with the Tamil Prabandham. They, in fact, aimed at inter- 
preting the latter in terms of the former. In consequence of this, posterity 
has given them the significant title of Ubhaya-Vedantins. The Acaryas 
regarded the Ah’ars as objects of worship — in fact, as the incarnations of 
Visnu’s weapons, carriers, or immediate followers in Vaikuntha. They 
regarded the Prabandham as the equal of the Vedas, and introduced it in 
public and private "worship. They thus broadened the curriculum of holy 
studies so as to include Tamil scriptures, and ivere the promoters of the 
Alvar cult. Further, they elaborated and perfected the Visistadvaita school 
of thought with the aid of the doctrines, pai'ticularly that of self-surrender, 
which they derived from the Alvars. Ti'he Acaryas were very orthodox 
Brahmanas, vei'sed equally in Sanskrit and Tamil, who passed through the 
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different stages of orthodox life, and discharged their duties so as to ser\ e 
as patterns for their followers. All the Srl-Vaisna\a festi\als, obscr\ances, 
fasts, vows, and customs can be traced to the rules laid down by the Acar\ as. 
They were thus the makers of modern SriA'aisnavism — its society, rituals, 
practices, and ideals. It is not surprising therefore that the)', in their turn, 
have become objects of worship, and have been raised to ecpiality with the 
Alvars whom they themselves apotheosized. 

N.ATHA muni (.-V.D. S24-9;;4) 

The first of the Acaryas was the famous Natha Muni, that is, Rahga- 
natha Muni. His father Isvara Muni was a Pancaratrika who was the 
progenitor of the celebrated family of the Tatacaryas, which has played a 
very important part in the religious history of South India. Natha Muni 
was an erudite scholar in the Vedas, Smrtis, and other scriptures, a yogin, 
and a devotee. Once he heard some pilgrims address the local deity Raja- 
gopala in a Tamil song which contained the beautiful expression 
drdvamuda (inexhaustible nectar). It seemed to him that to contemplate 
God with the psalms which contained such a word was sweeter than the 
realization of God by yoga itself. He therefore devoted himself to the task 
of discov ering and popularizing those hymns, and succeeded in rescuing 
the Prabandham from oblivion. 

He divided it into four parts of one thousand stanzas each, added 
introductoiy^ verses to each section, classified the verses according to 
diSerent metres, and then introduced it to be sung in the temple of Raja- 
gopala in his village. The adoption of the Prabandham as a sacred text by 
the ^riraiigam temple, together with the celebration of it in the great 
ekddasi festival in the month of Margasirsa, lasting for three weeks and 
devoted to the chanting of the Prabandham, was followed, thanks to Natha 
Muni’s efforts, by a similar custom in the prominent \^aisnava temples 
of South India. The establishment of the images of the Alvars and the 
conduct of the recitation-festival soon spread throughout the Sri-\'’aisnava 
world. 

By giving the Prabandham the status of the Vedas in the temple 
festival, Natha Muni proved that the holiness of the works written in Tamil 
was not in any way inferior to that of the works written in Sanskrit. One 
immediate and momentous result of the great reform was the rise of a new 
and extensive type of religious literature in South India, half Sanskrit 
and half Tamil, the object of which was to expound the Tamil Veda and 
reconcile its teachings with those of the prasthdna-traya. The Prabandham, 
again, came to be, like the \’^edas, an essential part of a Sri-Vaisnava’s 
education. 
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THE CREATION OF ACaRYASHIP 

Once made a holy authority, the Prabandham had to be intensively 
studied, obscure passages had to be explained, and commentaries had to 
be written. The words of the Alvars had to be interpreted in the light 
of the ^rutis and Smrtis. All this required the formal recognition of an 
authoritative pontiflE. This necessity, together with that of expounding 
and defending the Pancaratra doctrine against rivals, led to the establish- 
ment of the post of a universal Acarya, whose authority was law in religious 
worship and whose advice was a guide to temples and householders. 

In connection with the establishment of an apostolic head of Vaisnav- 
ism, one very important fact to be remembered is that the office was 
combined with the management of the Srirahgam temple. The Acaryas 
succeeded in their great task because of the power they had over the most 
important of the South Indian Vaisnava shrines. When once they 
introduced the reform there, it was followed elsewhere. This is the secret 
of the success which attended the first Acaryas, Natha Muni, Yamuna, and 
Ramanuja. A time came when this combination of offices ceased, and then 
Sri-Vaisnavism began to be divided into sects. 

It was natural that when the dignity of pontiff was established, the 
choice should fall on Natha Muni. He was formally anointed in the 
Srirahgam temple, and the whole Vaisnava world paid him allegiance. 
With him Sri-Vaisnavism commenced a new era of activity and expansion. 
Scholar and thinker, he composed two well-known works — the Yogarahasya, 
which has been lost except in regard to stray passages quoted by the later 
Vedanta Desika, and the Nydyatattva, which was the first Vifistadvaita 
work in the Acaryic age. Probably the doctrine of self-surrender, the most 
important dogma of Sri-Vaisnavism, was first authoritatively enunciated 
by him. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF THE ACARYA CULT 
According to the tenets of Bhagavatism, a true Vaisnava has to be a 
pancakala-pardyana (devoted to fivefold daily duty) and to depend for this 
on the depth of faith in a guru (teacher). This faith in the teacher was 
raised to an equality of position wdth the worship of God Himself. The 
teacher imparts the mysteries of the creed to the novice in five ways which 
are known as the panca-sarhskdra. These include the tapas or the Acarya’s 
initiating the student into the sacred fire by branding the latter’s shoulders 
with the symbols of Visnu ; the pundra or initiating into wearing the sect- 
mark, the symbol of the Lord’s foot ; giving a spiritual name like Narayana- 
dasa, Govindadasa, etc. to the disciple ; imparting the mantra-traya con- 
sisting of the astdksara, the dvaya, and the caramasloka ; and handing over 
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a mlagrama or other concrete objects for daily tvorship. This paiica- 
sariiskaia ritual came to be regarded as absolutely necessary for one's being 
considered a true SriA'aisnava. 

BHaRANYASA and sARANAGATI 

The panca-sathskara initiation and the pancakala life are, in theory, 
sufficient to secure the devotee’s entry into the blissful world of \’isnu ; but 
as a matter of fact, the suppliant of heaven realizes that, in spite of the 
regularity of his life and the purity of his conduct, he is not much nearer 
the goal. He finds that his past karma and present weaknesses arc serious 
obstacles, that his jnana, bhakti, and karma do not give him the spiritual 
advance he yearns for. He realizes that his efforts are futile without the 
Lord’s grace, and therefore surrenders himself to the Lord to save him. 
This complete self-surrender, which is due to the individual’s feeling of 
utter helplessness and complete belief in Lord’s grace, is called prapatti or 
saranagati (self-surrender), and the devotee who does it is called the 
prapanna. The prapanna, again, is not able to ingratiate himself directly 
with the Lord ; he is in need of a mediator. He therefore has to go to a 
teacher and beg him to intercede for him and place his soul at the Lord’s 
feet. This vicarious employment of the teacher is called bharanyasa 
(depositing the burden). The doctrine of self-surrender with its corollary, 
the laying down of the burden, is a unique development in Sri-Vaisnavism 
ever since. 


YaMUNACARYA’S ACCESSION AND LITERARY ACTIVITIES 
Natha Muni w^as succeeded, after tw'o short periods of spiritual head- 
ships by Pundarikaksa and Rama Misra, by his grandson Yamunacarya or 
Alavandar. Yamunacarya clearly laid down the lines on which Ramanuja 
later on elaborated the system of Visistadvaita. He left four works which 
are popular with the Srl-\’’aisnavas. One of these, the Sri-catuhsloki, is a 
little poem of four stanzas on the position of Laksmi as the consort of "Yisnu 
and the part played by her in the soul’s salvation. His Stotraratna is a 
poem of seventy stanzas in praise of the Lord, but really an ardent praise 
of the doctrine of self-surrender. His Siddhitraya is a treatise in three 
sections, Atmasiddhi, Isvarasiddhi, and Sariwitsiddhi, demonstrating the 
nature of the individual soul, the supreme Lord, and the relation between 
the soul and the objects of perception. In the last of these, he refutes the 
doctrines of avidyd and absolute identity which play such a conspicuous 
part in the philosophy of Sankara. In his fourth work, the Agama-prdmdnya, 
Yamuna establishes the orthodoxy of the Pahearatra school. He argues that 
the author of the Vedanta-Sutra does not include this school among those 
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to be rejected, but posits it as the only one to be accepted by mentioning 
it last. In his Mahapurusa-nirnaya, Yamuna proves the supremacy of 
Visnu, who, he holds, is the Mahapurusa of the Purusa'Sukta, ‘the essence 
of the Vedas’. He wrote in addition the Gitartha-sangraha. 

RAMANUJA 

It was given to Yamunacarya to lay down only the fundamentals of the 
Visistadvaita philosophy and not to compose a bhasya on the Vedanta- 
Sutra, as Sankara had done for Advaita. That task was achieved by Rama- 
nuja. Ramanuja’s father was a disciple*of his brother-in-la^v^ Srisailapurna, 
Yamuna’s gi'andson and disciple, who is said to have obtained from the 
Lord Himself the title of tatdcdrya.^ Ramanuja is said to have been named 
as such by his maternal uncle who expected him to equal the great Laksmana 
in his devotion to the Lord. The traditional date of Ramanuja’s birth 
is A.D. 1017, and he is said to have lived 120 years. Yamuna died before 
Ramanuja became Acarj'a, and the interval was filled up by two scholars, 
Mahapurna and Srisailapiirna. 

HIS THREE TASKS AND EARLY WORKS 

Ramanuja inherited three great tasks or missions from Yamuna, viz. 
the perpetuation of the memory of Paiasara (the author of the Visnu 
Purdna), the immortalization of the glory of Nammalvar, and the interpre- 
tation of Vyasa’s Brahma-Sutra according to the Visistadvaita system. One 
thing which facilitated Ramanuja’s advent to, and Acaryaship at, Srirahgam 
was his embracing the monastic life. He spent two years in studying the 
teachings of Yamuna from the specialists who had been trained by him. 
He studied the Prabandham, the esoteric lessons of the Rdmdyana, and 
other works from experts in the traditional interpretation of them. He is 
further said to have gone as far as Kashmir in order to copy the vrtti or 
commentary of Bodhayana which interpreted the Brahma-Sutra in the 
Visistadvaita mode. These preparations being over, Ramanuja gave to 
the world, in succession, the several works which have made him the first 
amongst the Sri-^^aisnava philosophers. One of his early works was the 
Veddrtha-sahgraha, an elaborate essay on the teachings of the principal 
Upanisads, in which he attacks the Advaitic meaning of ‘Tattvamasi’ as 
well as the doctrine of Maya laid down by Sankara, and the Bhedabheda 
doctrines of the Yadava and Bhaskara schools. He then reconciles the 
Vedic passages with each other and formulates Visistadvaita. He proves 

^ The story is that SrTsailapurna used to bring the water for the abJiiseka (bathing) of 
Srinivasa’s image from the Papana^atirtha in the midst of the hills, and that the Lord Himself 
relieved him once from the arduous task in the guise of a youth, calling him iata or 
grandfather 
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that the supreme Deity is to be called Narayana and not by an)' other name 
known to the Upanisads. The Vedaitha-sahgraha was followed by the 
Veddntasaia, a lucid and short commentary on the Bralima-Sutia, and the 
Veddntadipa, which explains the main lessons taught in the Brahina-Sufra 
in a fuller and more discursive form than in the pretious treatise. Other 
works of Ramanuja in this period were the Gadyatmya, a de\otional prose 
lyric embodying the principle of self-surrender, and the commentary on the 
Gita, which has been in its turn expounded by Vedanta Desika in his 
Tatparyacandrikd. His magnum opus, however, was the Srlblid\yn on the 
Veddnta-Sutra. 

SRIBH.A.SYA AND .ADVAITA OF S.ANKARA 

The Visistadvaita philosophy as expounded by Ramanuja in his 
Srlbhasya is less intellectual and more emotional than the philosophy of 
Sankara. Again, while Sankara taught idealism, Ramanuja was an advocate 
of realism. A further point of contrast is that one is for a pantheistic 
neuter Brahman, tvhile the other advocates a personal deity possessed of 
all auspicious attributes and capable of giving salvation to devotees in 
reward for their devotion. Lastly, the inditiduality of the Jiva is pre- 
served in Ramanuja’s system even after nioksa, tyhile it is lost in Brahman 
according to Advaita. It is true that, so far as practical life is concerned, 
Sankara’s Saguna Brahman theory protides for a life of devotion ; but 
Ramanuja advocates this for the realization of rnoksa itself, while Sankara 
regards it as secondary to the intellectual method of meditation, which 
brings complete identity with Brahman. Ramanuja’s doctrine regarding 
the soul’s innate dependence on God’s grace and its getting salvation 
through de\'otion, and his insistence on the reality of existence, in contrast 
to Sankara’s ad^■ocacy of the phenomenal (vyavahdrika) existence through 
Maya, appealed to minds which were not satisfied with the teachings of 
Advaita. 

After completing the Sribhdsya, Ramanuja went on tour throughout 
the country to popularize his teachings. He defeated contro\'ersialists in 
\'arious places and established local monasteries to keep his teachings 
alive. He made Tirupati a permanent centre of \"ai.snavism. 

BHATT.A AND KURliRESA 

Ramanuja is said to have fulfilled his second vow of perpetuating 
Parasara’s name by calling on Bhatta, a son of his friend and follotver, 
Kuresa, tvho was also named Parasara, to compose a commentary on the 
Visiui-sahasrandma. Besides Bhagavad-gunadarpana, the commentary on 
the Sahasrandma, Bhatta wrote a number of minor works such as the 
Asjasloki. 
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Ramanuja fulfilled his third vow, viz. the perpetuation of Nammal- 
var’s name, by authorizing Kurukesa, the son of his uncle ^ri^ailapurna, 
and his own spiritual son, to compose an authoritative commentary on the 
Tiruvaimoli as taught and expounded by him. This is known amongst 
the Vaisnavas as the Six T housand (so called from the number of granthas, 
stanzas of 32 syllables), and it is the earliest and, in some respects, the best 
commentary on the hymns of Nammalvar. It was the model upon which 
many compositions were later written, particularly in the manipravdla or 
mixed Sanskrit-Tamil style. 

THE ORGANIZING WORK OF RAMANUJA 

The steps which Ramanuja took in order to popularize his teachings 
indicate that he was as great a practical organizer as he was a thinker. He 
divided the Vaisnava world into a number of Acaryic dioceses, over each of 
which he appointed a pious householder as the head, or siriihasanddhipati 
as he was called. A set of seventy-four spiritual leaders took up the 
work of teaching Vi^istadvaita in the villages and homes throughout the 
land. 

The Prabandhic biographers of Ramanuja are particular in dilating 
on the excellence of his heart and the sympathy he displayed towards 
fellow-men. He is depicted as a friend of the lower classes, trying to uplift 
them in social a'nd religious life. He is said to have risen above caste and 
status, and had non-Brahmana disciples like Pillai Urahgavillidasa. He 
gave them a place in Vaisnavism by allowing them to wear sect-marks, to 
dress themselves like Vaisnavas, to imitate their customs and habits, and to 
study the Prabandham. It is true that the Sribhasya and other writings of 
Ramanuja indicate a thoroughly Brahmanical exclusiveness which is not 
consistent with the catholicity attributed to him by the legends ; but the 
Prabandham, the temple festivals, the sect-marks, and the methods of life 
afforded ample opportunities for the democratization of Vaisnavism with- 
out violating or infringing the sacred institutions of Vedic puritanism. 

The Guruparampard refers at this stage to the persecution of 
Vaisnavism by Kulottuhga I, one of the Cola emperors, and the consequent 
necessity on the part of Ramanuja to flee to Mysore. He converted the 
great Hoysala ruler, Bitti Visnuvardhana, from Jainism to Viflstadvaita, 
and persuaded a large number of local people to give up their belief in 
Advaita and to join his school. The Bhattas, the Hebbars, the Hemmige- 
yars, the Kadambiyas, the Kandadais, the Nallan Cakravartis, the Tata- 
caiyas, and other Tamil families of piety and learning, who came to settle 
in the land, as well as some of the non-Brahmanical classes, testify to the 
proselytizing work of Ramanuja. 
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ramanuja’s last years 

When, on account of the cessation of Cola persecution, he returned 
^ Srirahgam, Ramanuja arranged not only for an organization of local 
Acar)as tv ho could cairy \ isistadvaita to the homes and public places of 
r\orship in e\’ery corner of South India, but also for a succession to the 
central apostleship at 5rirangam. He authorized the expounding of the 
bhasyas by four of his most learned adherents— Kurukesa, Praiiatartihara, 
\ aradav isnu, and Dasarathi, the first of whom he made the Prabandhic 
pontiff as well. Besides thus providing for an apostolic succession of 
teachers, Ramanuja acceded to the unanimous request of his admirers and 
worshippers to have his own image dedicated in a shrine within the temple 
precincts. “ What he was in life, he has been after death — a prince of 
devotees, ev'ei standing in the presence of his Lord and contemplating 
him. No Vaisnava temple is considered perfect ^vithout his image, no 
festival proper without the celebration of his gi-eatness, and no ceremonial 
occasion adequately solemn vvnthout the invocation of his blessing and 
favour. 


THE EPOCH OF SECTARUNISM 

The death of Ramanuja was followed by a period of sectarian split 
among the Sri-Vaisnavas which ended, by the close of the fourteenth 
century, in the permanent division of their ranks into the tvv’o sects 
of Vadagalais and Tehgalais, that is, the follow'ers of the northern and the 
southern learning, with two conflicting sets of works, two Guruparam paras, 
which give two different accounts of Ramanuja’s successors and their 
achievements. 

It is necessary to glance at the causes which gave rise to this schism. 
One of these concerned the language of the holy works to be studied. It 
came to be disputed whether salvation could be obtained more easily 
through the Sanskrit holy" works like the Vedas, the Upanisads, and the 
Gita, or through the Tamil Prahandham. So long as Ramanuja lived, both 
occupied a co-ordinate position ; the highest philosophy of the \’edanta was 
the same as the highest philosophy of the Prabandham. But. in course of 
time, tw'o linguistic schools came into existence. The Sanskritists came, in 
course of time, to be called the Vadagalais and the Tamilists the Tehgalais. 
There arose doctrinal differences too. It has been shown that the cult of 
bhakti was developed into the more extreme doctrine of saranagati or self- 
surrender in the time of the Alvars and early Acaryas. Both parties agreed 


Ramanuja is said to have similarly authorized his images ('ivhich lie himself embraced 
to give them life) to be consecrated at Sriperumbudur and Tirunaruyanapuram. 
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as to the necessity of self-surrender, but the Vat^galais say that before 
resorting to self-surrender there must be self-effort. It is only when this 
self-effort is unable to obtain the realization of God, and in consequence a 
feeling of complete helplessness and unalloyed faith in God’s grace is firmly 
entertained, that one can resort to prapatti. According to the other school, 
no such self-effort is necessary, as God’s love is spontaneous and will, of 
itself, bring salvation to mankind. One party asserts that the soul must 
exert itself to get saved, as the young monkey actively seizes its mother 
when she jumps from tree to tree ; this is the well-known markata-nyaya 
(analogy of the monkey). The other party asserts that God’s grace is like 
the care of the mother-cat for its young, which is independent of all 
efforts on the part of the latter. This is known as marjara-nyaya (analogy 
of the cat). 

This divergence of views leads to a difference in the doctrine of sin 
and forgiveness. The belief that God’s grace is spontaneous and no self- 
effort of man is necessary, gives rise, among the Tehgalais, to the dogma 
that God condones sin, inasmuch as it gives Him a larger scope for the 
display of His grace. Another doctrinal disagreement concerns the posi- 
tion of Laksmi. One view is that she is indistinguishable from the Lord, 
equally infinite and illimitable, without whom the conception of the Lord 
is impossible ; in other words, she too can give final emancipation. The 
other view holds her to be a finite being, though divine, and just a superior 
servant of God. She can only be a mediator between the sinning folk and 
the Lord, but cannot exercise independent or co-ordinate power in granting 
salvation. 

Another point of difference is in connection with the caste system. 
Can the Sudra and others use the mulamantra and the pranava} Can a 
teacher be chosen from the lower castes? On the whole, the Prabandhic 
party has been more tolerant in these matters. Differences of views also 
came to exist in regard to many other points of practical importance, such 
as the extent to which pilgrimages could conduce to salvation, the duties 
of a prapanna if he was a sannyasin, the details of ceremonials to be observed 
on certain special occasions, the extent of the purifying influence of contact 
with the Bhagavatas, the shape of the sect-mark, etiquette, certain restric- 
tions regarding food and its service, the relation between sannya^ins and 
householders, the tonsure of widows, and so on. Between the death of 
Vedanta De4ika and that of Varavara Muni, the two schools became so 
distinct as to form almost two sub-castes. There never has been a check to 
intermessing, intermarriage, and free social harmony at home or temple ; 
but the allegiance to different teachers, difference in philosophy, and the 
scramble for control over temples have perpetuated the division. 
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THE \'ApAGALAI \’ERSION OF APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION 
According to the .Guriiparampma of the noithcrn school, Ramanujci 
was succeeded by Kurukesa, the head of the Tatacarva clan, already 
referred to. The period of his headship was characterized by the setting 
up of Ramanuja’s images in many temples of the South. Besides the Six 
Thousand, Kurukesa has left a treatise on the mantra and the rahasya. His 
successor, Visnucitta or Eiigal Alvar, has immortalized himself by two works. 
In his Sdrartha-catustaya, he dwells upon the four topics of the nature of 
man, his chief objects of life, the tvays of realizing these objects, and the 
obstacles to be overcome in realizing them. The second is the famous 
commentary on the Visnu Purdna called the Visnucittiyam. 

Visnucitta was succeeded by his disciple Varadacarya or Nadadur 
Ammal. A native of Kahcipuram, \''aradacarya preferred that place to 
Srirahgam for his residence and activities, and the celebrated shrine of 
Devaraja came to be a great centre for the studies and arguments of 
Vaisnava scholars. This change in the scene of Acaryic activity had an 
unlooked-for effect in the rise and expansion of Tehgalaism at Sriraiigam. 
As an author, Varadacarya is remembered for his Tattvasdra, an essay in 
verse on the essence of the teachings of the Upanisads. A substance of his 
lectures and interpretations of the Srtbhdsya was committed to writing 
under the title SrutaprakdHkd by a talented disciple of his named Sudar- 
sanacarya. It is believed by both the schools of the Vaisnavas that, but 
for the Sy utapraMsikd, the clue to the actual interpretations of the bhdsya 
from Ramanuja onwards would have been lost. It is therefore regarded 
as second only to the Sribhdsya. Sudarsanacarya has left certain other 
treatises which the orthodox biographies ignore. These are the Sruta- 
pradipika, a less extensive treatise than the Srutaprakahkd, and commen- 
taries on the Upanisads, the Veddrtha-sahgraha of Ramanuja, and the 
Bhdgavata, the last being known as the Sukapahsiya. 

On the death of Varadacaiya, the Acarj-aship devolved on Atreya 
Ramanuja, otherwise knotvn as Kadambi Appillar. He was succeeded by 
his nephew, Vedanta Desika or Vehkatanatha, as the Acarya. 

THE LIFE .VND tVORKS OF VEDANTA DEsIKA 
In the history of Srl-\''aisnavism, the name of Vedanta Desika is second 
only to that of Ramanuja. Ti'adition regards him as the incarnation of the 
bell of the Lord of Tirupati. For more than three quarters of a century, 
Vedanta Deiika enriched the \''aisnava woxid with his teachings and 
writings, and he obtained a reputation which led to his own apotheosis in 
course of time. His works number more than a hundred. They are 
characterized by versatility, beauty of style and thought, ethical feinour, 
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and deep spiritual insight. As a poet, philosopher, and thinker, as a con- 
troversialist and popularizer, he was equally great. • His writings include 
original works in Tamil, like those of the Alvars, and a large number 
of commentaries, and may be divided into nine varieties or classes ; 

(1) Panegyrics of a devotional character on different deities or Acaryas, 

(2) Treatises in elaboration of the Vis4tadvaita system, (3) Works in Tamil 
and Sanskrit reconciling the teachings of the Alvars with those of the 
prasthana-traya, (4) Secret doctrines of Vaisnavism, (5) Original Tamil 
poems on various subjects, (6) Epic poems in Sanskrit, (7) Dialectical 
works directed against rival schools, (8) Treatises on practical daily life, 
and (9) Miscellaneous treatises. The first set includes the Garuda-dandaka, 
Garuda-pancdsat, Hayagnva-stotra, Devandyaka-pancdiat, Gopdla-virhsati, 
Sri-stuti, Varadaraja-pancasat, Raghuvtra-gadya, Y atirdja-saptati (on Rama- 
nuja), AbhUistava, and fifteen other works. Amongst the philosophic 
treatises on Ubhaya-Vedanta“ may be mentioned the following; Adhi- 
karana-tarpana, Gritdbhdsya-tatparya-candrikd, Veddrtha-safigraha-vydkhydna, 
bhasya on iidvdsya Upanisad, Nigama-parimalam, Dramidopanisad-tdtparya- 
ratnavall, Tattvatikd (an extensive gloss on the Srlbhdsya), Adhikarana- 
sdrdvali (a series of Sanskrit verses summarizing the discussions on the 
various topics of the Veddnta-Sutrd), Nydya-siddhdnjana (a text-book of 
Visistadvaita logic), Se^vara-Mlmdrhsd (a commentary on Jaimini’s work, 
tracing the relationship between the Purva- and Uttara-Mimamsas and 
refuting the common theory that the former is atheistic), and T attvamukta- 
kaldpa (an elaborate and critical discussion of the nature of the universe in 
the light of the Viiistadvaita philosophy, together with an explanatory gloss 
on it called Sarvdrthasiddhi). Desika’s lectures on the ideals and daily 
practices of Sri-Vaisnavism were embodied in the allied treatises of 
Saccaritra-raksd, Rahasya-raksd, Pancardtra-raksd, Niksepa-raksd, etc., 
which remain even today the most classical and authoritative works on 
the subject. 

In explanation of the mantras, which together with the bhdsyas and the 
Prabandham form the triple basis of Sri-Vaisnavism, he wrote, in the mani- 
pravdla style, the Tattva-padavi, Rahasya-padavi, Tattva-navanita, Rahasya- 
navamta, Tattva-ratndvali, Paramapada-sopdna, Rahasyatraya-sdra, and 
twenty-five other works, thereby clearly analysing, elaborating, and strength- 
ening the views of Ramanuja. For the sake of the lay people, he wrote the 
series known as Mummanikhovai, Panduppd, Kalalpd, Ammdnaippd Usalpd, 
Esalpd, Adaikkalappattu, etc. In his Satadusani he refutes Advaita from 
many standpoints. Vet^nta Desika arbitrated in a disputation between 

The Vedanta which harmonizes the teachings of both the traditional Vedanta and the 
teachings of the Alvars. 
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Vidyaranya and Aksobhya Tu'tha, the disciple of Madhs acarya, who became 
the pontiff of the Dvaitins, and pronounced a decision in fa\our of tlie 
latter. He also composed the Vedantic drama Sahkalpa-siujodaya in criti- 
cism of Krsna Misra’s Prabodha-candrodaya. It consists of ten acts, and is 
unrivalled in allegorical literature for dignity, grandeur, and intellectu- 
ality. Desika further composed the epics of Rdmdbhyudaya, Hamsa-sandeia, 
and Yddavdbhyudaya. In the name of the second of these works there is 
a significance. The hamsa (swan) was the form in ■which \’’isnu taught the 
Pancaratra doctrine. The last named work is a fine and elegant poem 
which tvon the admiration of the renowned Appaya Diksita in the sixteenth 
century, and made him compose a valuable commentary on it. The 
Padukasahasra is a poem of one thousand verses on the Lord’s lotus feet, 
or rather His wooden sandals. Desika also composed, in addition to his 
original prabandhas in Tamil, an elaborate commentary called the 
Seventy-four Thousand, which is lost. Amongst the miscellaneous works 
of the great saint, mention may be made of the Subhdsitanwi and other- 
ethical treatises, written for a chief of the Andhra country, the Silpdrtha- 
sdra, and the Vairagya-paheaka which he addressed to Vidyaranya in praise 
of resignation, when he was pressed to come under the sunshine of I'oyal 
patronage. It is not surprising that Vedanta Desika was called in his own 
age kavitarhiha-simha, the lion of poets and philosophers, and sawatantra- 
svatantra, the master of all science and knowledge. Many incidents can 
be cited to show the innate beauty of character of this ideal saint, scholar, 
and man. Not the least of his sei-rdces was his saving the Srutaprakdsikd 
from the chaos rvhich followed the sack of ^rirangam in a.d. 1327. This is 
the reason why his name as Vedantacarya is invoked by all Sri-Vaisnavas, 
without sectarian bias, in beginning the study of the Srlbhdsya. 

THE LATER HLSTORY OF VADAGALAISM: THE AHOBILA MATH.A 
After the death of Vedanta Desika the mantle of the Acarya fell on 
the shoulders of his son, Varadacarya or Nainar ; but after the latter there 
was no pontiff to hold the flock together. One of the leaders, Brahma- 
tantra-svatantra, withdrew to Tirupati and lost touch with the generality 
of people. Another, Prati\'adi-bhayahkara Anna, seems to have formally 
joined the Prabandhic party which made Srirangam its stronghold. The 
immediate result of this disorganization was that the A’^aisnavas of the 
Vadagalai school had to seek their own separate teachers. The division 
into local congregations and the inefficiency of householders as teachers 
soon gave rise to a movement for organized lead once again on the old 
model. This movement was headed by a celebrated saint named Adi Vana 
Sathakopa Svamin, the founder of the Ahobila Matha, whose original 
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name was SrinivasacSrya. Sathakopa tried to find a way to reconcile the 
two sects ; but he failed in it, and became eventually the head of the 
largest number of Vadagalais alone. Srinivasacarya embraced the life of a 
jlyar (monk), and then devoted his life to the popularization of the Defika 
cult throughout South India by organizing its followers into a congregation 
under his own monastery in the name of Nrsiriiha. Everywhere he acted 
as the servant of ^ri Laksmi-Nrsiihha, whose image he carried with him. 
A chain of local monasteries was established by him, and in these the works 
of Ramanuja and Desika came to be studied intensively. ;§athakopa, it is 
said, gave some privileges to the lower classes in the temples he built at 
Kadiri and elsewhere, and also instituted a class of missionaries called 
Ahobila Dasaris for uplifting the hill-tribes. He arranged for their dances 
before the Ahobila deity and rewarded them with holy offerings. 

A disciple of 5athakopa, the celebrated Tolappa (or Venkatanatha, to 
use his original name), composed a number of treatises on Vaisnava 
observances, which gained him the title of vaidika-sarvabhauma. The 
most important of these were the Smrti-ratndkara or Sadacdra-sahgraha, 
a general treatise on the practical life of an orthodox Brahmana and a 
digest of all Smrtis then known ; the Grhyaratna, a work in twenty-one 
sections on the subject dealt with by Apastamba in his Grhya-Sutra ; the 
Khandabhusana, a commentary on the above ; the Pitrmedhasura and the 
Sudhivilocana on the funeral ceremonials to be observed by the Vaisnavas ; 
and the DaJanirnaya. 

There have been nearly forty apostolic successors after Adi Vana 
Sathakopa to the present day. The jiyar undertakes tours throughout his 
jurisdiction, and ministers in all ways to the religious needs of his followers. 
The second jlyar has left as many as sixty works in every type of literature, 
and is therefore known as Abhinava (new) Vedanta Desika. The sixth 
jlyar, Parankusa, was highly respected by the Vijayanagara emperor, and 
it was in his time that the Tatacaryas came to occupy a prominent place 
in the temples of the Vijayanagara empire. The next one wrote the 
dramatic work of Vdsantikdparinaya. In the time of the fourteenth apostle 
lived Kadambi Vehkatadri whose V isvagunddarsa is well known to Sanskrit 
scholars. The twenty-first svdmin has also left several works. 

While a large number of Vadagalais are the followers of the Ahobila 
Matha, others have their own household gurus. They are technically called 
svayamdcdryas, but they call themselves the follow'ers of the munitraya 
sampraddya. This school is so called because it was promulgated by three 
munis or sages, Srinivasa, Rahganatha, and Vedanta Ramanuja, who lived 
in the eighteenth century. The real founder of the cult was their precep- 
tor, Gopala Desika, who contributed to the intensive study of Vedanta 
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Desika’s works by several 'ivell-known commentaries and original treatises. 
The munitrayas are decidedly moi'e puritanic and exclusive. T. heir tradi- 
tions have been carried on during the last hundred and fifty years by 
several lines of sannyasws. It was a follower of theirs, Rahga Ramanuja, 
who has filled a gap in Sri-Vaisnava holy literature by composiitg commen- 
taries on the Upanisads. 

THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE PR.\BANDHIC SCHOOl, 

The Prabandhic school, or the Tehgalai sect, traces the apostlcship 
in succession to Ramanuja in this way. They regard Embar, the cousin of 
Ramanuja, as his immediate successor, though he died earlier. Embar’s 
disciple was Parasara Bhatta, the son of Kuresa, and the author of the 
Sahasranama-bhasya. Bhatta’s successor Nanjiyar, a convert from Advaita, 
rendered gi'eat service to the Prabandham by composing an extensive 
commentary called, from the number of its stanzas, the Nine Thousmid. 
Nahjiyar’s disciple Nampillai was a man of dynamic energ)’' and founded 
a definite school out of his disciples. One of these, Periya Accan Pillai, 
put the Prabandhic lectures of his master into a single treatise called the 
Twenty-four Thousand. This eminent scholar also wrote the Paranda- 
rdhasyamdlai, Mdnikkamdlai, Navaratnamdlai, Sakala-pramdna-tdtparyam, 
Upakdra-ratnam, Gadyatraya-vydkhydnam, Carainarahasyain, Niyamanap- 
padi, etc., tvhich are favourite studies of the Tehgalai sect even today. He 
also wrote several works in the manipravdla style to popularize the teachings 
of his school, besides minor treatises on the greatness of Yamunacarya and 
the eight names of the Lord. Another disciple, Pinbalagiya Perumal Jiyar, 
carried the doctrine of Acarya-worship to its logical extreme and, besides 
composing the Tiuelve Thousand on the Tiruvdimoli, constructed, for the 
first time, a biography of the succession of the Acaryas of the school. This 
treatise kno^vn as the Guruparampard has sensed as the model for similar 
works. 

On the death of Nampillai, the Prabandhic school was headed by 
Krsnapada (or Vadakkutiruvidi Pillai). He composed a grand commen- 
tary called Thirty-six Thousand on the Tamil Veda. This work is generally 
known to the orthodox people under the name of Idu, literally ‘the equal', 
for it was held by its talented author to be equal to the grandeur of 
Nammalvar’s work, and, according to another \-iew, to the highly learned 
commentary on the Sribhdsya, which his great contemporary Sudarsanacaiwa 
had composed on the basis of Varadacarya’s lectures. The Idu tras later 
on made a subject of compulsory study for the Prabandhic school by the 
great saint Varavara Muni (or Manavala Mahamuni). 

Krsnapada’s son and successor, the famous Pillai Lokacarya, the elder 
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contemporary of Vedanta Desika, is generally regarded as the founder of 
Tengalaism as a distinct sect. An intellectually brilliant man, he com- 
posed several treatises in order to uphold the teachings of his school. In 
his V acana-hhusana and in his brother’s Acdrya-hrdaya we have got, in a 
difficult and aphoristic style, the essentials of the doctrine of prapatti in all 
its bearings. For the benefit of women and the common people, Pillai 
Lokacarya composed sixteen treatises on the rahasyas and the philosophy 
of Vaisnavism, such as the Nigamanappadi, Mumuksuppadi, Tattvatraya, 
A7-thapancaka, and Navaratnamdlai. Most of these works are small in size ; 
but they came to be regarded by the Prabandhic school as the only correct 
interpretation of the cults of Ramanuja and the Alvars. 

His position as the leader of the Prabandhic school was taken by 
Srisailesa. Making Alvartirunagari (Tirunelveli District) the scene of his 
preaching activities, he carried on the traditions of the school throughout 
the period when worship at Srirahgam was disorganized. His great work 
was to train the celebrated Alagiya-Manavala or Varavara Muni, the 
acknowledged prophet of Tengalaism. Alagiya-Manavala became a master 
of the Tamil Veda and other lore, and, on the death of his teacher, became 
the leader of the party. After a few years’ stay at Alvartirunagari, he 
removed to Srirahgam and made it his headquarters, and this was facilitated 
by the resort of Nainar Acarya, the son and successor of Vedanta Defika, 
to Kancipuram. Though he equipped himself in the lore of commen- 
taries under teachers of the other party, he openly laid down the principle 
that the Thirty-six Thousand was the Idu or equal of the Srihhdsya. He 
introduced the Idu formally as a subject of holy studies. Varavara Muni 
wrote several treatises explaining the rahasya and writings of Pillai 
Lokacarya. His works included a commentary on the Tirumoli of 
Periyalvar, a short poetic biography of the Alvars and Acaryas, a poem of 
one hundred stanzas summarizing the hymns of Nammalvar, two little 
pieces in praise of Ramanuja, and a small treatise on methods of daily 
worship at home. Manavala’s works were limited in range and diction ; 
but he gave a definite form to Tengalaism by his practical life and teach- 
ings. His magnetic personality elevated him, in the eyes of his followers, 
to the position of an avatdra of Ramanuja. By the time of his death in 
1443, he laid the fortunes of his school on a permanent basis by appointing 
authorized teachers in different parts of the Sri-Vaisnava tvorld from Mysore 
to Kanya-Kumari. These leaders, or asta diggajas as they were called, made 
the Prabandhic creed, in a short time, highly prosperous throughout the 
land. Their descendants have carried on the torch of learning and teaching. 
The celebrated monasteries of Vanamamalai, Tirupati, and other places 
have produced men of great attainments and character, who saw that the 
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cult of \’^ara\'ara Muni tvas popular in courts as well as in ordinary house- 
holds. It is unnecessary to pursue the history of the Prabandhic school any 
further. It is enough to state that, in the centuries that follosved tlie death 
of Varavara Muni, it captured the majority of the temples of the South, 
and its follotvers are perhaps greater in number than the \’'adagalais, on 
account of its use of the vernaculars. The temple festi\als in honour of 
the Prabandhic saints are therefore participated in with ^•ery great 
enthusiasm by the common people. A large number of non-Brfdimaiia 
communities have professed Teiigalaism and have la\ished endowments 
on its temples and monasteries. 


IV— 24 
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A SURVEY OF THE CAITANYA MOVEMENT 


T he religious condition of Bengal was far from satisfactory at the time 
(a.d. 1485) when Sri Caitanya (or Sri Gaurahga) was born. Keeping 
awake at night, singing songs in praise of Mangala-Candi (a legendary 
goddess of secular good), and worship of Manasa (also a legendary goddess 
of serpents) were what the masses generally practised in the name of 
religion. Even the Brahmanas cared very little for religious devotion ; 
formally observant of religious prescriptions, they used to take greater 
delight in the pursuit of worldly affairs. No wonder therefore that they 
should be described in the Caitanya literature as pdsandins (godless or 
unholy men), who cannot tolerate true devotion to God. The scholars 
explained religious texts, but got no inspiration therefrom. Scarcely could 
any vigorous sign of life be traced in the religious pursuits of even the 
ascetics who had renounced the world ostensibly for divine purposes. In 
short, the atmosphere of Navadvipa, the birth-place of ,Sri Caitanya and 
the greatest seat of learning in Bengal at the time, was, as it were, surcharged 
with worldliness.^ 

Only a few persons, however, followed the process of jnana, a process 
practised by those who aim at merging themselves in Brahman. The 
Bhakti cult was at its lowest ebb ; its followers could be counted on the 
fingers, viz. Srivasa, Murari Gupta, Sridhara, Advaitacarya, Haridasa, and 
a few others. 


SRI CAITANYA 

Such was the state of religion at Navadvipa till Sri Caitanya passed 
the first twenty-two years of his life. Though his reputation as a scholar 
and a successful teacher had spread far and wide in the meantime, he too 
had not given any indication that he was above the ordinary level, before 
he went to Gaya to offer pinda (cooked rice-ball) for the satisfaction of the 
departed soul of his father. 

At Gaya he met a Vaisnava savant, Isvara Puri, who initiated him into 
the Bhakti cult. This initiation had a marvellous effect on him ; it revealed 
a new phase* of life, and brought home to his heart the most fascinating 
charms of Sri Krsna, so much so that he forgot, for the time being, his 
pupils, his country-wide reputation, his old and helpless mother, and his 


^ Caitanya-Bhagavata, I. 2. 
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young and charming wife ; and it was with great difficulty that his compan- 
ions induced him to come back. 

He came back, but quite a new man — sometimes shedding tears in 
pensive mood, as if in deep pangs of separation from Krsna, the Lord of 
his heart ; at other times, singing the names of God or talking about His 
charms, attributes, and pastimes (Itlas) ^rith tearful eyes. His mother and 
wife grew apprehensive. The few Vaisnavas of Navad\’Ipa, however, were 
overjoyed at his change and began to encourage him in the new phase of 
life that had dawned upon him. 

He realized God and His sweetness. He realized his own self and its 
relation to God. He realized that it was a misfortune to be deprived of 
the ecstatic joy of communion with God, and that it was a sheer waste of 
life to be engrossed in the pursuit of worldly enjoyment. 

He abolished his tol (Sanskrit school), organized sariklrtana, i.e. singing 
the names of God in chorus, with the accompaniment of musical instru- 
ments, and plunged himself into it. He felt a strong desire for giving to 
all the heavenly bliss of loving God. Henceforth, it was the mission of his 
life to induce people to turn their mind to God. 

This novel way, introduced by Sri Caitanya, of uttering the names of 
Hari (God is so called as He fascinates one’s mind by His sweet charms) 
caught the fancy of people, who shook off their indifference to spiritual 
matters and began to flock under his banner in hundreds and thousands. 
And before long, in almost every quarter of the town, people began to 
gather in small batches for sanklrtana. 

Still there were some scoffers, some pundits and their pupils ,* to win 
them over to the path of God, he left behind his old mother and beloved 
young wife, embraced asceticism at the age of twenty-four, and went to 
Puri to live there. 

He spent the first six years of his asceticism in proselytizing tours 
through some parts of India. In the south he went up to Ramesvara ; 
in the west up to Vrndavana, through Ka^i and Prayaga (Allahabad) ; 
and in Bengal up to Ramakeli near Gauda, the then capital of Bengal. The 
most important event that furthered the cause of his mission during his 
tours was the conversion to his creed of the two great Sankara \'^edantins of 
the time, with their disciples. One of them was Prakasananda Sarasvati, 
the most influential ascetic of the time in India, with ten thousand disciples 
in Banaras alone ; and the other, Vasudeva Sarvabhauma,'* the greatest 
scholar of the time at Puri, at whose feet hundreds of ascetics used to take 
lessons in Sankara Vedanta, though he was a householder himself. The 
two brothers Rupa and Sanatana, high officials under Hussain Shah, the 
then ruler of Bengal, renounced their homes at this time for living a 
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religious life, met Sri Caitanya at Prayaga and Kasi I'espectively, and 
took lessons from him in the Bhakti cult. Under his directions, these two 
brothers and their nephew Jiva settled at Vrndavana in the district of 
Mathura, and wrote a large number of books in Sanskrit on the tenets of 
his creed, on the philosophy and theology of his school, and on the lilas 
of Sri Krsna. Another Vaisnava savant, Krsnadasa Kaviraja, who flourished 
a few years later, wrote several books in Sanskrit, but only one in Bengali, 
viz. Sri Caitanya Caritamrta, of undying popularity, which contains the 
essence of all the previous works of the school. These works constitute 
the foundation of the Sri Caitanya school, and are still greatly revered by 
the Vaisnava devotees and used as authoritative books of reference by the 
students of Vaisnava literature. 

During the last eighteen years of his life, Sri Caitanya remained at 
Puri. He passed the last twelve years of his life almost incessantly in 
spiritual trances — sometimes in rapturous joy of union with Sri Krsna, but 
often in excruciating pangs of separation from Him — always identifying 
himself with Sri RMha, the most beloved of Sri Krsna. 

The secret of the success of Sri Caitanya’s mission seems to have been 
this, that he approached people through their heart. People generally have 
a hankering after beauty and sweetness, love and pleasure. Sri Caitanya 
held before them the most relishable aspect of God. 

THE ORIGIN OF BENGAL VAISNAVISM 

The Bengal Vaisnavas are worshippers, mainly, of Radha-Krsna. 
According to this school, the Radha-Krsna cult seems to have originated 
ivith Madhavendra Puri Gosvamin, from whom his disciple Isvara Puri 
Gosvamin inherited it. He transmitted it to his disciple Sri Caitanya, 
■whose followers de\'eloped it into a full-grown system with a philosophy 
and theology of its oim. Thus Madhavendra is described as the seed, 
Isvara Puri as the sprout, Sri Caitanya as the trunk, Advaita and Nitya- 
nanda, his most prominent lieutenants, as the two main branches, and their 
folloiv'ers as minor branches, etc. of the great tree of loving devotion.^ 

From the historical point of view, it appears that Caitanya took the 
detailed idea of the Radha-Krsna cult, as current in the Bengal school, 
from Raya Ramananda and transmitted it to Rtipa Gosvamin at Prayaga 
and to Sanatana Gosvamin at KaS. These two Gosvamins and their 
nephew Jiva Gosvamin elaborated this idea and placed it on a philosophical 
basis in their numerous works. These three lived at Vrndavana, reclaimed 
the village and many other places in the district connected with the sacred 


‘ Caitanya Caritamfta, I. 9. 
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memory of Krsna, transformed them into places of pilgrimage, and estab- 
lished a number of temples dedicated to Him. Since then, \’rndavana has 
become the great centre of Bengal Vaisnavism in North India. Puri tvas 
the centre in the South, where Sri Caitanva lived after embracing 
monasticism. 

Sri Caitanva, however, departed from this world in .\.d. 1533. In or 
about A.D. 1591 both Sanatana and Rtipa, the main pillars of Bengal 
Vaisnavism, departed, leaving behind them their nephew JIva, Lokanatha, 
Gopala Bhatta, Krsnadasa Kaviraja, Raghunatha Dasa, and others at \h'nda- 
\'ana and the whole Vaisna\a sect in India to mourn their loss. The 
surviving Vaisnava teachers of Vrndavana kept up their tradition. 

LITERATURE OF THE OAITANYA MOVEMENT 

The only books besides the Bhdgavata that the Vaisnavas seem to 
have valued during the lifetime of Sri Caitanva tvere Sn-Krsm-harndinrta 
and a part of Brahma Samhitd, both in Sanskrit. 

Of the manuscripts sent from Vrndavana, with Srinhasa and after- 
tvards, the following deserve special mention as forming the foundation 
of the sect and helping the Vaisnava exponents of the time in furthering 
the cause of the sect, viz. (1) Bhaktirasdmrta-sindhu and (2) Ujjvala- 
nilatnani, both by Rupa Gosvamin, with annotations by his nephew and 
disciple, Jiva Gosi'amin, (3) Gopdla-campu and (4) Sat-sandarbha, both by 
Ji\'a Gosvamin, (5) Annotations on the tenth skandha of the Bhdgavata by 
Sanatana Gosvamin, and annotations on the wdiole of the same tvork by 
Jiva, (6) Sri Sri Haribhakti-vildsa by Gopala Bhatta Gosvamin, with com- 
mentaries by Sanatana Gosvamin, and (7) Sri Sri Govinda-Uldmrta and 
(8) Sri Caitanya Caritdmrta, both by Krsnadasa Kaviraja Gosvamin. These 
books placed the Caitanya cult for the first time on a philosophical basis, 
with a systematized process of sddhand and well-defined goal. 

In the first quarter of the eighteenth century, another illustrious 
scholar and devotee, Baladeva Vidyabhusana, wrote a large number of 
books, the most important of which is the Govinda-bhdsya, a commentary 
on the Brah?na-Sutra, which placed the Caitanya cult on the basis of the 
Vedanta. 


.brahman OR SRI KRSNA AND HIS LILAS 
According to the Sri Caitanya school. Brahman is eternal, without a 
beginning and without an end. He is infinite and all-pervading. He 
possesses supernatural powers and attributes which also are infinite in 
number and infinite in magnitude. All these powers and attributes are 
eternally developed in Him in the highest degree, as implied by the word 
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‘Brahman’ which means absolute greatness. He is called Krsna. Vasudeva, 
Visnu, Narayana, Siva, and other deities, whose names and attributes appear 
in the religious scriptures, are only so many manifestations of Krsna. Every 
one of them is eternal, infinite, and all-pervading like Krsna, but less perfect 
in respect of powers and attributes.® Hence they are said to be svariisa, or 
subjective of Krsna. 

However, Krsna has a human form^ which, though apparently limited 
like an ordinary human body, is really infinite and all-pervading ;® it is 
perfect, eternal, non-material, perpetually in the prime of youth, and 
enchantingly beautiful.® He is Sat (absolute Existence), Cit (absolute 
Intelligence and Non-materiality), and Ananda (absolute Bliss).^ Of Sat, 
Cit, and Ananda, the last seems to be the substance of Brahman or Krsna, 
and the other two His attributes. Ananda being the substance of Brahman, 
He comprises in Him all the possible varieties of bliss with all the shades 
of sweetness. He is therefore relishable ; the Upanisads call Him Rasa, the 
most relishable thing (Tai. U., II. 7). He relishes the sweetness of His 
lllas (blissful sports or pastimes) with His eternal associates, both as ^ri 
Krsna and as His manifestations such as Narayana and Visnu, who also have 
their associates. He is called Krsna (i.e. one who attracts), as He attracts 
every individual soul, human or otherwise — everyone of His manifesta- 
tions — , by his charms. ' 

Sri Krsna and His manifestations have all their heavens or abodes too, 
wherein they perform their lUa^. The abode of Sri Krsna is called Vrnda- 
vana, Vraja, or Gokula ; and that of Narayana, Vaikuntha. These abodes 
are all infinite, all-pervading, supra-material, and blissful.® His associates 
represent the different stages in the development of the love divine. 

According to the degree of intensity of their love. His Vrndavana 
associates are divided into four classes. (1) Dasya-bhaktas or loving servants, 
with the consciousness of the superiority of His position as their master. 
(2) Sakhya-bhaktas or comrades, who consider themselves equal to Him in 
every respect. (3) Vatsalya-bhaktas or parents. Being the ultimate Reality, 
Krsna cannot have any parents ; yet mother Yasoda and father Nanda regard 
themselves as His parents, and they always consider Him absolutely de- 
pendent on their care and protection. (4) Kdntd-bhaktas or beloved youthful 
maids, known as gopis, the chief of whom is Radha, others being her com- 
panions and attendants. In the gopis, the divine love is developed in its 

^ Laghuhliagavatamitam, I. 3. 86-90. 

^ Visnu Purana, IV, 11. 2 ; Gopalatapani U., 1. 10. 

® Caitanya Caritarnrtay I. 5. 15. ® Ibid., II. 21. 83. 

^ Ibid., 'll. 20. 132; Bhakti-sandarbha, V. 1. ^Caitanya Caritamrta, I. 5. 12-15. 
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fullest degree to the state technically known as mahabhava or supreme lo\e. 
Their loving services for Krsna’s pleasure know no restrictions whatsoever, 
as they are actuated by love alone which cares for nothing but His 
pleasure. 


THE UNIQUE RELATION OF LOVE IN \'RND.:iV.VNA 
It should be distinctly understood that in the union of the go [ns with 
5ri Krsna, there is no desire for (or action relating to) carnal pleasure in 
either.® Such a desire is actuated by Maya which has no access to \'rnda- 
vana or any other abode of Krsna {Bha., II. 5. 13). If it be pennissible to 
study the infinite through the help of the finite, it may be inferred that the 
innate desire for love, w'hich is found to lurk in all beings, may find its 
meaning in the eternal love between Sri Krsna and his associates. The 
relation between Him and the gopis is the very ideal of a relation of un- 
restricted love betw^een a lover and his beloved, which is contracted only 
for love and subsists on it alone. 

However, the Vrndavana lila of Sri Krsna has trvo aspects, manifest 
and unmanifest. Usually His lild is not, and cannot be, visible to the 
worldly-minded, and as such it is known as unmanifest lila. But if He 
pleases. He and His associates come down among those people as human 
beings and appear to pass through almost all the stages of human life. In 
such cases the lila is said to be manifest. 

In unmanifest lila, the gopis have an eternal belief that they are the 
wives of Sri Krsna. But in manifest lila, they are believed to be the wives 
of other persons, though there have been neither any actual marriages nor 
any marital relations. In it neither Krsna nor His associates have any con- 
sciousness of their real nature, or of their eternal relationships. The conven- 
tions of human society, however, force them to clandestine meeting.^® 

The conception of such an extra-conjugal relation in manifest lila 
between Sri Krnsa and the gopis, who are actually His own salitis or 
energies. His owm eternal consorts, seems to aim at representing the fact 


® Ujjvala-mlamani, Sambhoga, 4, 

“ The rasaltla consists in dancing in a circle in a particular way, accompanied by singing. 
It is thus described in the Bhagavata: On an autumnal full moon night, the gofns, attracted 
by the flute of Krsna, went out of their homes and met Him in the groves ot Vrndavana. 
He first tried to send them back, but He failed. Then the lasa began on the beach of the 
Yamuna, and when the gopis were beside tliemselves with ecstasy, Krsna suddenly disappeared 
from the scene. When they came to know of this, their sonow knew no bounds. They 
searched for Him in every grove, bewailing all the while. 'I'hey could not find Him out, 
though they marked His footprints here and there. In a dejected mood the\ all came back 
to the beach expecting His arrival, and began to mourn His disappearance ibudlv, when He 
suddenly reappeared in their midst. The dance was resumed, at the end of which they 
bathed in the Yamuna and played there for some time. Then they roamed about along the 
bank, enjoying the pleasant breeze, laden with the fragrance of flowers, after which they went 
home. This took place when Krsna w^as in His eighth year. 
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that the love between Krsna and His dearest associates is too powerful to 
brook any obstacle, however strong. 

SRI radha as the embodiment of mahabhava 

Now to turn once more to mahabMva (supreme love) and Sri Radha. 
The highest aspect of mahabhava, known as madana or maddening delight, 
is possessed only by Radha and nobody else, not even by Krsna Himself. “ 
The unique feature of madana relating to its subject Radha is that when 
it is awake, even a touch or a sight of Krsna is attended ivith the thrilling 
delight of being simultaneously kissed, embraced, etc. by Him ; along with 
this delight of union is blended an acute feeling of separation from Krsna, 
in spite of His proximity, which further intensifies her desire for union 
with Him.“^ 

SRI gauranga as a combination of radha and krsna 

The delight Radha derives thereby is so immensely superior to tvhat 
Krsna enjoys as the object of her love and is so irresistibly tempting to 
Him that He cannot suppress His eagerness to taste His own charms and 
sweetness like Radha herself.^® Accordingly, there is an aspect of Krsna 
in which all the attributes of the Krsna of Vrndavana as well as those of 
Radha coexist so that, in this aspect. He, as the subject of madana, 
relishes His own charms and sweetness ; and this is known as Sri Gaurahga, 
who is thus Krsna and Radha combined. 

It is the custom tvith the Caitanya school to worship Gaurahga with 
his companions before worshipping Krsna, and to think of the lilds of 
Gaurahga before thinking of those of Krsna, because the devotees of this 
school believe that Gaurahga, as already said, is Krsna Himself in a double 
aspect. He is thus an apt representation of self -delightedness {dtmdrdmatd). 

the saktis of krsna 

Krsna (or Brahman) has an infinite number of powers (saktis). Of 
these, the three principal ones are: svarupa-sakti, mayd-sakti, and jiva- 
sakti. 

(i) The Illds of Krsna are possible only through the agency of svarupa- 
sakti. The realm of cit being its only sphere of action, it is also known as 
cit-sakti (sentient power). The aspect of svarupa-sakti that helps the 
performance of His lilds is called lild-sakti, and the aspect that makes 
Krsna and His associates forget their true nature at manifest Vrndavana 
lild is called yoga-mdyd. His svarupa-sakti has also three other aspects, viz. 

Viivala-nllamani, Sthayibhavay 155. Ibid., 160. 

Caitanya Cariihmrta, I. 4. 109, 115-16. Ibid., 11. 8. 239. 
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sandhini, sarhvit, and hlddirii, corresponding respectively to sat, cit, and 
dnanda, the three aspects o£ Krsna. A combination of these three is 
technically called suddha-sattva. 

(ii) Mdyd-sakti, or that aspect of the potver of Krsna which is insentient, 
is constituted of three gunas — sattva, rajas, and tamas — ^and has two aspects, 
pradhdna and prakrti. As pradhana, it is transformed through the creative 
energy of God into the inanimate material substance of the created universe 
and becomes its secondary material cause, and as prakrti, it makes the 
worldly-minded souls assume material bodies in the created universe by 
suppressing the knowledge of their true nature and thus becomes the 
secondary efficient cause of the universe — the principal cause, both material 
and efficient, being God Himself. 

(iii) All the Jivas or living beings, human or otherwise, are in essence 
His jiva-sakti, i.e. tatastha-sakti or marginal power. There are two classes 
of Jivas, viz. those who are eternally free and those who are under the 
bondage of Maya from eternity, though their bondage is terminable. This 
bondage is due to one’s assumption of the gunas (attributes) of Maya, and 
one’s liberation practically consists in its removal. 

Sri Krsna with His iaktis manifests Himself as His svdm§a (own part) 
and vibhinndrhia (separated part). Narayana, Rama, and the like are the 
svdrh^a, and the Jivas are the vibhinndrhia of Krsna. 

THE GOAL OF HUMAN LIFE 

We have many desires covering a wide range of objects, positive or 
negative. Throughout our life we search for love and pleasure or happi- 
ness, and however much we may attain them, our hankering after them 
never decreases. This desire seems to be linked with our inner self, the 
true essence of individual beings ; its insatiable nature implies that it 
aims not at the fleeting love and pleasures of this world, but at eternal love 
and eternal bliss, unlimited in extent, intensity, and variety. But un- 
limited results cannot be expected of limited things. The only thing that 
can satisfy the cravings of the soul in its true essence is Sri Krsna, the 
ultimate Reality, who is bliss and love and infinite in all His aspects. 

The innate and lifelong desire for love and bliss also implies that even 
on the realization of Sri Krsna, i.e. on attaining salvation too, the individual 
soul will retain its separate entity, without which love and the enjoyment 
of bliss are impossible, and the desire for them meaningless. In his 
separate entity, an individual being will love God and ser\'e Him in His 
lilds on the lines of the associates. And it is on these grounds that Sri 
Caitanya held that an individual being in his true essence is an eternal 
attendant or servant of Krsna. 

IV— 25 
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But circumstanced as we are, eagerness for sense pleasures has made 
us lose sight of God and our inner self. Identifying ourselves with the 
body, we are giving all our attention to things external. To retard the 
outgoing urge and to give it an inward direction requires some spiritual 
practices known as sadhand. 

The principal object of sadhand, is to remove our externalism, which 
is due to our forgetfulness of God, the only source of the bliss we hanker 
after. For this, we must get rid of our forgetfulness, which may be done 
only by remembering Him always. Hence to remember God always is the 
essence of sd.dhand. 

The goal of a Vaisnava of the Caitanya school is to serve Krsna at 
Vrndavana on attaining salvation, in collaboration with any of the four 
groups of His associates, maintaining his own separate entity, and to please 
Him through such loving services. If he desires to serve Him in collabora- 
tion with the gopis, he will be there as a young gopi and an attendant of 
Radha ; and his work there will be to help in the love-pastimes of Krsna 
with Radha and her confidants. If a Vaisnava likes to serve Krsna along 
with His sakhds (comrades), he will assume the spiritual form of a sakhd, 
and so on. But how to attain such a form suitable for one’s desired 
services? By thought, meditation, or remembrance of Krsna in His lild 
with the associates of one’s desired group, and by keeping oneself, in imag- 
ination, engaged in suitable services in their midst. 

'The Caitanya school enjoins that if a person wishes to serve Krsna at 
Vrndavana with madhura rati, he should always think that he is a young 
gopi, beautifully dressed, attending on Radha in her love-pastimes with 
Krsna, being principally subordinate to Rupamanjari, the chief of Radha’s 
attendants known as mahjaris. Similar is the mode of meditation for 
devotees with other ratis}^ 

But it is not an easy task, especially for a beginner, to concentrate one’s 
mind on such ethereal objects. To help it, some external practices also are 
prescribed. Of these some are preliminary, some precautionary, and others 
directly promotive of devotion to, and love for, Krsna. Under the last 
category, the following nine principal items have been enumerated in the 
Bhdgavata: (1) Hearing the names of God chanted or sung by others, or 
songs in praise of, or the narration of, Krsna’s charms, pastimes, attributes, 
etc. (2) Chanting or singing His names, narrating or singing His charms, 
etc. (3) Remembering or thinking of His names, charms, etc. (4) Showing 
respect to Krsna by visiting the sacred places associated with His pastimes. 


« Ibid., II. 22. 91. 
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looking at His images or pictures depicting His pastimes, serving and keep- 
ing company with His devotees, showing respect to things connected with 
His memory, etc. (5) Worship of Krsna in images by offering flowers, 
sandal paste, food, etc. (6) Bowing down before Krsna or His images at 
the place of worship. (7) Serving Krsna in the attitude of a der oted seiwant. 
(8) Comradeship — to think that one is His loving and intimate friend and 
He too is such, and to behave towards Him accordingly, generally through 
His images. (9) Resignation to Krsna — devoting oneself entirely to His 
services. 

Sri Caitanya attaches greater importance to the following five items: 

(1) To keep company with the devotees of Krsna. In a devotee’s company 
one may always hear talks about Krsna and His lllds ; he creates around 
him an inspiring atmosphere of devotion that sets one to religious practices. 

(2) To chant the name of Krsna. (3) To hear the narration of Krsna’s 
pastimes etc. (4) To reside at Vrndavana, the place of Krsna’s manifest 

mentally, if not physically. (5) To worship His image, firmly believ- 
ing that it is He Himself. While observing any of these practices, one 
should always think that one is going through it in the presence of Krsna 
and for His pleasure only. Mere mechanical processes cannot produce any 
salutary effect on the mind — can scarcely even purify it, not to speak of 
giving it a turn towards God ; even a single item properly practised may 
produce the desired effect, love and devotion to Kmsa.“ He attaches the 
greatest importance to the chanting of the Lord’s name, which alone may take 
one to the highest goal,^' and it is perhaps for this reason that the scriptures 
of the Bhakti cult admit no difference between Him and His name.*® 

Humility, tolerance, and respectfulness to others are the things neces- 
sary for the efficacy of chanting Hari’s name. In order that he may attain 
love for Krsna, a devotee must feel that he is humbler than even a piece 
of straw ; he must be as tolerant as a tree that gives shelter, fruits, etc. 
even to those who cut it off ; and, without expecting any return, he must 
respect every person, believing that Krsna lives in him.*® 

He must not speak ill of any person, must not hanker after gain, 
respect, rank, or esteem, and must refrain from self-aggrandizement, self- 
indulgence, and jealousy. He must try to live a life- of restraint. Honesty 
and simplicity, sincerity and straightforwardness, contentment and reliance 
on God should be the mottos of his life. He should always try to increase 
his devotion and resign himself to the will of God. 

An orthodox Vaisnava is a strict vegetarian. He does not take anything 

^‘Ibid., II. 22. 76, 77. Bhaktirasamrta-sindhu. I. 2. 128. 

Caitanya Caritamrta, III. 4. 65-66. Bhaktirasanirta-sifidhu , I. 2. 108. 

Caitanya Caritamrtat III. 20. 17-20. 
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without offering it to the Lord, and he will not offer Him anything cooked 
by a person who is not an initiated Vaisnava. Suffering, austerity, or absti- 
nence for its own sake is not recognized by this school,^" as it hardens the 
heart, instead of softening it, and makes it unfit for loving devotion. 

STEPS TO SUCCESS IN SADHANA 

The successive steps to the success of spiritual practice are enumerated 
below; (1) Sraddhd or faith in God and the scriptures, which is evidently 
the basis of sddhand. (2) Keeping company with holy men or devotees, 
preferably those who have realized. (3) Religious practices which gradually 
purify one’s mind. (4) Purging away of all sins and evil desires from the 
mind. (5) Steadiness in religious practices and having firm faith in their 
efiicacy. (6) Great liking for religious practices. (7) Attachment to religious 
practices. At this last stage one can scarcely dissociate oneself from these 
practices, and, finally, one’s heart becomes fit for the advent of iuddha-sattva 
(divine attributes), with a preponderance of hlddini-sakti (bliss-giving 
power). This ^uddha-sattva, received in a completely purified heart, is first 
transformed into what is known as rati or premdnkura, i.e. the first stage 
of divine love. 

The goodness arising out of sattva-guna concerns this world only, for 
it is a quality of Maya ; when the mind will be completely free from the 
influence of the gwnas of Maya, iuddha-sattva will be transformed 
into rati. 

A person having rati has nothing to gain or lose in this world ; his 
mind is content entirely with matters concerning Kmna. Its outward indi- 
cations are as follows (1) Forbearance or perfect indifference to even 
irreparable loss or unexpected gain in worldly affairs. (2) The utilization 
of every second of time in religious practices and considering every moment 
spent otherwise as wasted. (3) Freedom from worldly attachment. (4) Want 
of desire for public esteem, and feeling oneself as the worst of all, though 
perhaps the best. (5) Firm belief that Krsna will be merciful. (6) Ardent 
longing for union with God. (7) Great taste for always chanting the name 
of Hari. (8) Hankering for narrating the attributes of God. (9) Great 
liking for His abode or temples, or for the places of His manifest lild. 

Rati, however, ripens into what is technically called preman, which 
completely softens the heart and is marked with an attitude of ‘mineness’, 
i.e. with a feeling that Krsna belongs to the devotee, and to no one else. 
Chanting the favourite names of the beloved Lord, with a completely 

Ibid., II. 22. 82; Bhaktirasdmrta-sindhu, I. 2. 121, 122. 

Cattanya Caritamrta, II. 23. 5-9 ; Bhaktirasdmrta-sindhu, I. 4. II. 

““ Caitanya Caritamrta, II. 23. 11-19 ; Bhaktirasdmrta-sindhu, I. 3. 11. 
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softened heart, one laughs, cries, sings, and dances, just like a mad man, 
quite indifferent to the presence of other pei'sons {Bha., XL 2. 40). One 
possessing it will, after death, be born in a place where the manifest Ilia 
of Krsna is going on.-^ 

There preman ripens into sneha. At the advent of sneha, so intense 
becomes the idea of ‘mineness’ that the devotee is not satisfied \\'ith mere 
sight, voice, etc. of Ki^na.-’* Sneha ripens into mdna in which, by the 
peculiar nature of intense love, the subject, on account of a real or fancied 
grievance, conceals his or her own feelings and shows jealous anger or 
petulance to the object, Krsna. Mdna deepens into pranaya which inspires 
confidence in, and dispels all sense of fear or reverence in respect of, the 
object of love, and thus produces a sense of equality of the subject with 
the object.^^® Pranaya ripens into rdga, which indicates excessive eagerness 
for union wdth Krsna. Rdga develops into anurdga in which the object 
of love, even though realized and relished always, appears to be clothed in 
fresh charms and attractiveness every moment.^® This indicates insatiable 
eagerness for relishing the charms of Krsna. Anurdga culminates in mahd- 
bhdva which has already been described. 

The love of the servants [ddsya-rati) develops up to rdga ; that of the 
friends (sakhya-rati) upto anurdga ; that of the parents (vdtsalya-rati) up to 
the last limit of anurdga ; and the love of the gopls (inadhura-rati) up to 
mahdbhdva.^’’ 

The minimum stage in the attachment to God that may enable one to 
realize Him is called sdnta-rati rvhich develops up to preman only, and 
that too with an idea of Krsna as Godhead, with His infinite superiority in 
powers and perfection. This inspires awe and thus bars the way to every 
thought of equality with, and the loving service of, Ki-sna.^® A sdnta- 
bhakta therefore has no place in Vrndavana where Krsna is looked upon 
not as God, but as the dearest and nearest friend and relative. The abode 
of a devotee of this class is Vaikuntha where Krsna is Narayana. 

BHAKTI-RASA 

There are five principal rasas, viz. sdnta, ddsya, sakhya, vdtsalya, and 
madhura, corresponding to the five ratis. Etymologically rasa means any- 
thing that may be tasted or enjoyed. But technically it means a thing the 
taste of which is attended with delicious astonishment on account of its 
heightened sweetness. This realization practically consists in the relish of 

The Vais^avas believe that there are an infinite number of Brahmandas (worlds), and 
that Sri Kr§na manifests His Vrnd5vana Uta in each of them successively {Caitanya Caritamrta, 

II. 20. 216, ‘316). ■ r, ■ , ,no 

“ U jjvala-riilamani, Sthayibhava, 57. Ibid., 78. ■ Ibid., I0-. 

"Caitanya Caritkmrta, II. 23 . 34 f. "Ibid., II. 19. 177. 
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bhakti or love, when it comes in contact with its object, Krsna, and is 
associated with the emotions and sentiments consequent on such contact. 
At this stage the love is said to have been transformed into bhakti-rasa. As 
Rasika, Sri Krsna relishes bhakti-rasa when manifested through the loving 
services of His associates in lllas. 

According to the Bhagavata, Sri Krsna incarnated Himself for the de- 
struction of the asuras or demons who proved themselves too heavy a burden 
for the Earth. But Krsnadasa Kaviraja says that this was only a secondary 
reason ; the true reason was His own strong desire for relishing the sweet- 
ness of His associates’ love for Him, and making them relish His own sweet- 
ness — ^which, for peculiar reasons, could not be tasted in all its aspects 
in the unmanifest Zite — , as well as for incidentally disclosing to the people 
of this world the best way to the realization of His sweetness and beauty. 

MADHURYA AND AISVARYA 

There is no doubt that the pre-Caitanya literature of India abounds in 
statements regarding the mercy of God, which may be said to be the con- 
necting link between God and His creatures ; but Krsnac^sa Kaviraja is 
probably the first to announce, in his §ri Caitanya Caritamrta, that His 
mercy goes so far as to make Him eager for the salvation of the distressed, 
and that such an eagerness is part of His nature.^' Again, though the reli- 
gious scriptures from the Vedas to the Puranas are illuminated with passages 
about His aiivarya (almightiness) and madhurya (sweetness), yet references 
to His aisvarya are so frequent and so impressive as to make us believe that 
it is the essence of Godhead. The result is that we can scarcely think of 
God without a fear of being punished by Him for our misdeeds ; even those 
who have committed no misdeeds can scarcely dare to entertain any idea of 
loving Him and looking upon Him as their dearest and nearest friend ; so 
overawed are they at the thought of His almightiness. But Kaviraja 
Gosvamin comes to our rescue by boldly announcing, in the words of Sri 
Caitanya — Abased on the Srutis that call Brahman Ananda (the Bliss), Rasa 
(the fascinating Relish), Siva (the Good), and Sundara (the Beautiful) — , 
that it is madhurya and not aisvarya that constitutes the essence of God- 
head.®" This disclosure, together with that about His mercy, leads us to a 
belief that God is here not simply to punish us, but, like an affectionate 
mother, to reclaim us and to guide us to the eternal bliss of His 

According to the degree of predominance, the Caitanya school distin- 
guishes three main aspects of Krsna and three corresponding abodes too, 
viz. Vrnr^vana, Dvaraka, and Vaikuntha. At Vrndavana, the madhurya 


Ibid., III. 2. 5. 
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is overwhelmingly predominant, completely subjugating and drowning the 
aisvarya. At Dvaraka, the ynadhurya is not so predominant as at \'rndavana. 
Here Krsna and His associates are sometimes conscious of His Godhead ; 
hence, though there are dasya, sakhya, vdtsalya, and madliura ratis at 
Dvaraka too, they are not so intense and so relishable as at \’'rnda\ana. 
At Vaikuntha, however, aisvarya predominates overwhelmingly. Here 
Krsna is known as Narayana and overawes ex'eryone by His aisvarya. 

PHASES OF SALVATION 

The Gosvamins make us acquainted also with an attractive phase of 
salvation corresponding to their conception of the fnadhurya of Vrndavana. 
Hitherto, people heard of only five aspects of salvation, viz. sdrsti (having 
aisvaryas similar to those of Narayana), sdrupya (having a figure similar to 
His), sdlokya (having residence in the same abode), sdmipya (being allowed 
to live near Narayana), and sdyujya (being merged in His body or in un- 
qualified Brahman). Of these, the devotees may accept any of the first four, 
provided it affords an opportunity for serving God; but the last, sdyujya, 
they never like, as it obliterates their separate existence. The Vaisnavas 
of the Bengal school, however, are not satisfied with any of these aspects 
of salvation. They are worshippers of the mddhurya of Vrndavana, and 
aim at attaining the loving and disinterested service of Sil Krsna. This 
aspect of salvation they call prdpti. 

THE SAHAJIYa sect 

The Sahajiya sect that came into prominence, perhaps after the time 
of Visvanatha Cakravartin, who flourished during the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century, seems to be an open defiance of the Gos\'amins. In 
theology, the Sahajiyas do not differ much from the Gosvamins ; but in 
religious practices they discard their teachings which, they say, relate to 
vidhi-mdrga (the path of injunctions and prohibitions, or the path of duties), 
as opposed to rdga-mdrga (the path of spontaneous love), which they profess 
to follow. Their ways are rather diametrically opposite to those of the 
followers of the Gosvamins. A Sahajiya requires a woman other than his 
married wife as a companion of his sadhand, looks upon his companion as 
Radha and himself as Krsna, and imitates the love-pastimes of Krsna with 
the gopis. He worships Radha-Krsna not in images, nor in his heart, but 
in his guru and the guru’s female companion. On the other hand, to 
approach a person other than one’s wife or husband, as the case may be, to 
look upon himself or herself or any mortal as Krsna or Radha, and to 
imitate His lilds are strictly forbidden by the scriptures of the orthodox 
sect. 
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A Sahajiya is not a vegetarian, nor does he observe the austerities pre- 
scribed by the Gosvamins. In short, he does not bother himself much with 
any course of self-discipline. Naturally therefore the Sahajiya cult became 
more popular than the Gosvamin cult, and, in course of time, practically 
swallowed a considerable portion of the Caitanya sect, and gave rise to the 
Vairagi-Vairagini sect, which has thrown the Caitanya sect into some 
disrepute and probably brought it down to its lowest ebb. 

Since the dawn of the present century, however, the Caitanya sect may 
justly be said to be on a fair way to regaining its original glory and to have 
captured the imagination of the seriously minded people by its message of 
universal love, its rasa cult, and the most attractive aspect of the ultimate 
Reality. 

Like many other sects, the Vaisnavas of the Caitanya school believe 
in the conception of a personal God ; they also believe in the conception of 
avataras (incarnations) and of the manifest lUa, which is only an amplifica- 
tion of the conception of avatara. 

If He is all-merciful and all-good, there is no bar to His coming down 
to us as avatara for our good. If He be all-loving and all-lovable, there 
must be some to enjoy His sweetness, beauty, and love, and some to be loved 
and enjoyed by Him. He may therefore have His associates with whom 
He may perform His lilas. 
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SAls'KARA DEVA AND THE \'AISN^\VA MOVEMENT 

IN ASSAM 

F rom the beginning of the fourth century a.d. to the middle of the 
twelfth century, the ancient empire of Kamarupa, which comprised the 
present region of Assam and a portion of eastern Bengal, was ruled over 
by kings of the Varman, the Salastambha, and the Bhauma Pala dynasties. 
These kings were all Hindus, and the gods and goddesses of the Hindu 
pantheon were installed in gorgeously built temples and worshipped accord- 
ing to Gastric rites. But, in about a.d. 1126, Tingya Deva, the last ruler of 
the Bhauma Pala dynasty, was killed in open battle by Vaidya Deva, the 
general of Kumara Pala, the king of Bengal. After this event, Buddhist 
Tantrics, Sahajiyas, and Nathas, who were representatives of powerful sects 
in Bengal, gradually penetrated into western Assam ; and Mahayana 
Buddhists of northern India, being harassed by the Turks, found safe 
shelter in upper Assam, where tribal chiefs received them cordially. Assam 
became a stronghold of the Tantric cult including its debased forms, and 
Kamakhya near Gauhati formed its chief centre. 

SAl^KARA DEVA AND HIS FOREFATHERS 
About A.D. 1326 Landa Deva, a Kayastha chief of Kanauj, migrated 
with his kith and kin, and settled in the present Rangpur District in a 
village which was named Kanauj pur. Landa Deva was a ^akta and a 
worshipper of Durga and Siva. His son Candivara alias Devidasa settled 
at Leh^-Maguri to the east of the present Gauhati Subdivision. Candivara, 
being harassed by the Bhutias at Lenga-Maguri, settled in a village called 
Ali-Pukhuri in the present Nowgong District. His great-grandson was Kusum- 
bara, of whom was born Sankara Deva by his first wife, Satyasandha. 

None of the authentic biographies of Sankara Deva mention the year of 
his birth, and even with regard to the month and the day they are not 
unanimous. Sankara Deva died in a.d. 1568. Tradition ascribes to him a 
long life, but whether his date of birth can be pushed back to a.d. 1463 or 
1461 or even 1449 is doubtful ; contemporary historical events suggest 
A.D. 1486 as probably nearer the mark. 

Sankara Deva lost his mother on the fifteenth day after his birth, and 
his father in his seventh year. He was brought up by his grandparents, 
and well educated in a Sanskrit school. He developed considerable aesthe- 
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tic abilities also. He became a poet, a musician, a singer, and a painter 
of repute. 

At the age of nineteen, Sankara Deva shifted with his family to 
Bardowa, a village nine miles to the north of the present Nowgong town ; 
at the age of twenty-one he married, and at twenty-five was favoured with 
a daughter. His wife, however, died immediately afterwards. 

HIS PILGRIMAGE AND INFLUENCE OF VAISNAVISM 

Sankara Deva went out on a pilgrimage at the age of thirty-three, and 
travelled for twelve full years. During his itinerancy, he went, amongst 
other places, to Gaya, Kasi, Puri, Vrndavana, Mathura, Kuruksetra, 
Upa-Badarikasrama, Varahaksetra, Puskara, Dvaraka, and Rame^vara. He 
noticed that Vaisnavism was the ruling religion that had achieved, with 
a new outlook and movement, the unification of the people on a common 
basis through the medium of congregational prayer, accompanied with 
music. Vrndavana was agog with the songs of Vidyapati and lyrics of 
Jayadeva. The Ramayat sect of the Vaisnavas was powerfully organized 
in northern India. While at Puri, on the occasion of the rathayatra 
festival, Sankara Deva met Sri Caitanya, who was in a state of divine 
ecstasy. Both gazed at each other, but there was no discourse between 
them. Sankara Deva, however, knew all about the praise that all Orissa 
had been showering upon Caitanya. 

Thus impressed and imbued with new ideas, Sankara Deva returned 
to his native home. 

Much against his wish, Sankara Deva married again due to the pres- 
sure of his relatives. He became perturbed and restive in his mind. 
Luckily at this time, Jagadlsa Mi^ra, a learned pundit and travelling 
mendicant, came to Bardowa on his preaching tour, to explain the holy 
Bhagavata Purana, and stayed with Sankara Deva. 

Sankara Deva regarded the pundit’s stay with him as a divine grace 
showered on him. He cast off the ancestral Sakta moorings and started 
translating into Kamarupi the Tenth Book of the Bhagavata on the Hid 
of Sri Krsna in simple verses adapted to music and singing them with his 
friends. This was Kirtana, and its sweet melody, pathos, and love began 
to attract people to him. 

But the political troubles in the east became menacing. His life 
became unsafe. Sankara Deva migrated with his kith and kin to the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra in the Ahom territory, and settled first in the 
Darrang District, then in the North Lakhimpur Subdivision, and lastly 
in the Majuli area at Belguri on the bank of the Dhoa-lor or Dhoa-suti 
stream. 
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NEW ORIENTATION OF HIS CULT 

The religion of the common people had been Hinduism, influenced 
greatly by Buddhist Tantric observances and cei'emonies. To adapt him- 
self to the local environment, Sankara Deva carved a wooden image of 
Sri Krsna, named it Madana Gopala, and installed it in his prayer house 
with elaborate ceremonies. To fall in line with the prevailing Buddhist 
influence, he designated his form of initiation as sarana, and divided it into 
three categories, as nama-sarana, guru-sarana, and bhakta-sarana, corre- 
sponding to the Buddhist dharma-sarana, Buddha-sarana, and sahgha- 
sarana. The congregational prayer house was called ndma-ghar. This 
worked well, and people began to gather round Sankara Deva. Gayapani 
alias Ramadasa, a Kayastha, became the interpreter of his mission ; and 
Satananda Kayastha, a staunch Sakta, became a faithful Vaisnava. Madhava 
Deva, a young trader, the brother-in-law of Ramadasa, dedicated himself to 
the person of Saiikara Deva and to the propagation of his mission. 

All went well for some time, but an unexpected calamity marred the 
whole atmosphere. For alleged neglect of duty in the elephant-catching 
aiTanged in the open forest by the Ahom king, the people who had gone 
to help in the catching w^ere ordered to be arrested. Sankara Deva escaped, 
but Madhava Deva and Hari (Sankara’s son-in-law) were taken prisoners 
along with others. Madhava Deva was, however, set free, being considered 
a mendicant ; but Hari and others were beheaded. Sankara Deva sailed in 
boats with his family and followers down the Brahmaputra till he reached 
Bai'peta and settled there. 

Sankara Deva continued his work of translating the Bhagavata, com- 
posing songs, and writing dramas and short epics. The people, attracted 
by the simple composition, sweet melody, and easily intelligible high philo- 
sophic ideas, joined his mission in large numbers. Mohammedans, Garos, 
Bhutias, Mikirs, and the so-called low-caste Hindus also found equal posi- 
tion with others in his prayer house ; and some of them tvere appointed 
high priests of his mission. 

In this area, Sankara Deva adopted a simpler method. Instead of 
installing an image of Visnu or Krsna, which, as a matter of ancient tradi- 
tion, required the services of the Brahmanas, he introduced the system of 
placing a holy book on a tvooden pedestal in the prayer house, or in the 
place where the prayer or klrtana was held. For services before this emblem, 
any devoted man of any caste was eligible. This was a bold deviation from 
the time-honoured custom prevalent in the country, and the conservative 
Brahmanas, "who were already hard hit in their profession, in a body com- 
plained against him to the Koc king, Naranarayana, describing him as an 
iconoclast. At last a meeting of Sankara Deva with the complainant Brah- 
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manas was arranged in the royal court. In the polemical discussion that 
ensued, Sankara Deva conducted himself so well that Naranarayana was 
fully convinced of the extraordinarily high qualities of head and heart 
of the preacher of the new mission. He dismissed the Brahmanas’ com- 
plaint as futile, and oflEered Sankara Deva a position of honour in his 
court. Sankara Deva opened his permanent second headquarters at 
Cooch-Behar. 

Sankara Deva went out on a pilgrimage for the second time. On 
returning home, he went to Cooch-Behar again, where he wrote a drama on 
Sita’s marriage with Rama, and himself took part in the play that was 
arranged in the palace. While still engaged in translating the holy Bhaga- 
vata, he breathed his last in a.d. 1568. 

WORKS OF SANKARA DEVA 

Unlike many of the Vaisnava preachers of other parts of India, Sankara 
Deva did not write any commentary on the Brahma-Sutra or on any classi- 
cal book, nor did he write any book exclusively to propound his theory or 
principle. His views are expressed in his original compositions in the form 
of songs, sonnets, dramas, and also in translations of some of the classical 
books. 

Sankara Deva translated a chapter of the Markandeya Purana, bearing 
on the life-story of Hari^candra. He translated in simple verse the whole 
of the First, Second, Eleventh, and Twelfth Books, and portions of the 
Third, Sixth, Eighth, and Tenth Books, of the Bhdgavata into Kamarupi, 
the spoken dialect of the local people. He composed Bhakti-pradlpa, bear- 
ing on the Bhakti cult as propounded in the Garuda Purana, also in verse, 
in the Kamarupi language. He wrote Bhakti-ratndkara in Sanskrit, collect- 
ing the theory of Bhakti cult from diflEerent Sastras. He was greatly 
influenced by Bhakti-ratnavali of Visnu Puri of the Madhvacarya sect, and 
had it translated in verse by his disciple Madhava Deva into the Kamarupi 
language. He composed Kirtana in simple verse suited to music, dealing 
with the whole life-story of 5ri Krsna as depicted in the Bhdgavata. His 
Gunamdld is a synopsis of the whole of the Bhdgavata, so far as the life-story 
of 5ri Krsna is concerned, in a very concise and simple form in verse. 

Sankara Deva wrote six one-act dramas known as Ahkid-ndt. Five are 
based on the life-stoiy of Sri Krsna, bearing on the Bhakti cult, and the 
sixth is on the marriage of Sita with Rama. Apart from these, he composed 
several songs of deep philosophical import, and some others on the life- 
stories of Sri Krsna and Ramacandra. These songs are highly classical so 
far as musical technique is concerned, and they are known as the Bar-gits 
(great songs). 
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Under the instruction of his master, Madhava Deva composed Ndma- 
ghosd, a book on the main tenets of the Bhakti cult, in simple Kamarupi 
verse. It contains the essence of the cult as inculcated in various Sustras, 
and in many cases the originals have been translated verbatim. The book 
contains one thousand stanzas or psalms, and is commonly known as 
Hdjdri-ghosd {hdjdr, thousand). 

HIS PHILOSOPHY 

Throughout all his writings on bhakti, Sankara Deva is mainly influ- 
enced by the Bhdgavata and the Bhagavad-Glta. The Bhakti cult consists 
in the cultivation of an intimate relationship between the worshipper and 
the eternal, omniscient, all-powerful God, who is a Person. It is opposed 
to Karma-marga, the path of prescribed duty or sacrificial works, and to 
Jnana-marga, the path of knowledge (reasoning on impersonal Reality). It 
is a kind of revolt against the monism of the Advaita Vedanta and the 
agnosticism of the Samkhya. 

Sankara Deva in his Bhakti-ratndkara admits that Jiva (the individual 
soul) and jagat (the world) are by no means different from Brahman, the 
supreme Divinity ; it is only ajndna or nescience that gives rise to a feeling 
of difference. In his Klrtana also he reiterates the same view ; who, he 
asks, can ascribe dvaita or duality to God when, on transcending the Maya 
or nescience, it becomes clear that the same Niranjana, or the supreme 
Divinity, exists in every item of His creation? The apparent difference, he 
asserts, is only in ndma (name) and rupa (form), as between gold and the 
various ornaments made out of it. But at the same time, he asks, do I 
require the cultivation of such knowledge? And he replies that it is not 
necessary for one who seeks the pleasure of implicit devotion to the one 
God who pervades the whole universe. 

Sankara Deva explains the position more elaborately in his Bar-gits 
(4, 7, Nath’s Edition). He teaches that it is only the action of Maya that 
deflects us from the realization that the whole universe, comprising the 
moving and the non-moving, the static and the dynamic, ... is pervaded 
by one God, in the form of Isvara, and all these are His parts. ‘We are. 
Oh Lord!’, says he, ‘Thy parts {teri arhsd).’ 

This clearly conforms to the teaching of the Gita that the Jivas are 
His parts (XV. 7). When Maya is transcended, the cosmos does not dis- 
appear totally as a hallucination, but only changes its meaning and signifi- 
cance. 

Sankara Deva begins his Kirtana with obeisance to Sanatana Brahman, 
who assumes a form (rupi) and is the cause (kdrana) of all the incarnations 
{avatdra). He is Vasudeva, the supreme Lord, Paramesvara, who dwells in 
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the heart of every creature, and is the origin of the self and the cosmos. 
He is Purusa. 

The question of creation leads to the popular Saihkhya philosophy of 
Purusa and Prakrti, the dual cause of creation ; but Sankara Deva, true to 
the Gita, solves it by saying that quite apart from Purusa and Prakrti, and 
yet the cause and upholder of the two, is Paramesvara, Narayana (Ndma- 
ghosd, 173). ‘In this world the “inhabiter” or the “indweller” (Purusa) 
has two forms: the ksara or the perishable individual soul, and the aksara 
or the immutable Brahman. The Supreme (Uttama-purusa), who is other- 
wise called Paramatman, the Immutable, and the Lord, upholds the three 
worlds, having interpenetrated them. As I am beyond the ksara and the 
aksara, I am known, in the universe as well as in the Vedas, as the Purusot- 
tama’ {B.G., XV. 16-18). Sankara Deva’s Krsna is this supreme Brahman, 
Paramatman, who is beyond the individuals and the immutable Brahman, 
and is, at the same time, the upholding and the interpenetrating spirit of 
them both. 

Madhava Deva explains this intricate discourse in his Ndma-ghosd 
(171) in the simple manner that ‘ksara refers to this visible body or form 
{deha), and aksara refers to Brahman (the unmanifest out of which all 
manifestations come), but greater and better (uttama) than the two is Hari 
who is known as Purusottama’. 

Sankara Deva accepts this Purusottama, Paramesvara, and Narayana 
as identical with Vasudeva Sri Krsna, the son of Nanda and Yasoda, who 
is all-perfect and is Bhagavat (supreme Divinity) Himself. The Bhdgavata 
prescribes the method of worshipping this supreme Lord in the kaliyuga 
with kirtana, by identifying Him with Sri Krsna and Ramacandra, and 
addressing Him as Mahapurusa (XL 5. 32-34). Thus the Purusottama of 
the Gita is the Maliapurusa of the Bhdgavata. Sankara Deva’s religion is 
known as the Mahapurusia Dharma ; and, as the main method of worship 
is kirtana or singing the praise of the name of the Lord, it is also 
called the Nama Dharma. The mantra for initiation is ‘Hare Krsna, Hare 
Rama’. 

It is very probable that the term ‘Mahapurusia’ has been derived from 
the Bhdgavata passage referred to above ; but it is popularly believed in 
Assam by a certain section of people that the term ‘Mahapurusia’, as applied 
to the cult of Sankara Deva, has been derived from the sobriquet ‘Maha- 
purusa’ (great soul), attributed to both Sankara Deva and Madhava Deva 
by their followers (who latterly began to treat them, in fact, as avatdras of 
Visnu). This explanation is further supported by the fact that other cults 
of Assam are similarly called after the founders’ names or sobriquets. For 
example, the cult of Damodara Deva is known as Damodaria, of Hari 
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Deva as Hari Devia, and of Pm'usottama Thakura (Sankara De\-a’s grandson) 
as Thakuria. 

The mantra, or the najna as it is called, is only a means to an end, 
for it is stated in the Ndma-gJiosa (4) that this ndma is to be recited only 
to purify the mind, to help one to realize the supreme Deity, who is other- 
wise indescribable (avyakta) and formless {murti-iunya). 

As the Gita strictly enjoins giving up all other practices and cere- 
monies, and instructs only implicit resignation to one God (mamekaih 
saranam vraja), Sankara Deva also lays great stress on eka-sarana. His 
religion is therefore known as Eka-sarania Dharraa (religion of refuge in 
one Lord). 

In support of his theory, Sankara Deva quotes an expression from the 
Bhdgavata: ‘As the trunk, branches, and twigs of a tree are nourished by 
pouring water only at the root of the tree, as the organs of the body are 
nourished by supplying food to the vital principle (taking food in the 
stomach) only, so all gods are propitiated only by the tvorship of Ac%mta 
Krsna’ (IV. 31. 14). 

Vaisnavism enjoins that the devotee should establish a loving relation- 
ship with the object of his worship. This relationship can be of five types, 
viz. Santa (of a serene devotee), ddsya (of a servant), sakhya (of a friend), 
vdtsalya (of a parent), and madhura (of a consort). Of all these, Sankara 
Deva laid great stress on the dasya-bhdva, teaching implicit sense of ser\Tce 
to God, like a faithful servant, without hoping or asking for any reward 
in return. Madhava Deva begins his Ndma-ghosd wdth obeisance to the 
devotee who is indifferent even to salvation. The madhura-bhdva "with the 
Radha cult, which gathered a great impetus in Bengal thanks to the preach- 
ing of Sri Caitanya, had no attraction for Sankara Deva. 

SPREADING OF THE MOVEMENT 

After the death of Sankara Deva, his Brahmana disciple, Damodara 
Deva, remodelled his institution, at Patbausi near Barpeta, with the help 
of his own Brahmana disciple, Vaikunthanatha Bhatta Deva, introducing 
many Brahmanical rites and ceremonies. In the place of a holy book 
as the object of tvorship or obeisance, he installed the image of Visnu with 
other paraphernalia of worship. Madhava Deva established another insti- 
tution, with a gorgeously constructed kirtana-ghar (house for performing 
klrtana), at Barpeta, where he strictly followed the system of his master. 

Varirsi Gopala Deva, a young Brahmana of North Lakhimpur in Upper 
Assam, who had once met Sankara Deva at Belguri during his childhood, 
came to Barpeta in search of a master. He was initiated by Damodara 
Deva and trained up by Madhava Deva ; and then he was sent to Upper 
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Assam to preach Vaisnavism. In the face of great odds, and of opposition 
from the Buddhist Tantric gurus of Upper Assam, Varii^i Gopala Deva 
succeeded in establishing a large Vaisnava institution first at Kalahari 
and then at Kurua Banhi, where he installed a stone image of Govinda, 
brought from Orissa. Many Vaisnava emissaries gradually went forth to 
the Upper Assam side where Vaihsi Gopala Deva had already prepared 
the way, and they started separate institutions in different parts of the 
country. Within a short time, the common people became attracted 
to the new cult. Officials of the Ahom king also became attracted to the 
religion and started patronizing the institution. After the death of Vaihii 
Gopala Deva, the Ahom king Jayadhvaja Sirhha was initiated into Vaisnav- 
ism in a.d. 1648 under the teaching of Niranjana Bapu, a learned pundit 
of the Kurua Banhi satra (centre of religious instruction). The king made 
extensive grants to his preceptor, and a separate satra was established for 
him at Auniati. Other satras also received royal favours from time to time, 
and ultimately Vaisnavism became the royal faith in the country, 

FORMATION OF DIFFERENT GROUPS 

Sankara Deva’s system was very simple and could be easily followed by 
everybody. Later on, when modifications were gradually introduced in 
rites and ceremonies, different schools of thought came into being. Sankara 
Deva’s school was known as Purusa Saihhati (sarhhati, association, group). 

Madhava Deva, though a strict follower of his master, w’^as very puri- 
tanical in his ideas and equally rigorous in practices. Over a slight differ- 
ence in practices, there was started a new school known as Nika Saihhati 
(nika, puritan). The Brahmanical school, started by Damodara Deva (who 
was latterly regarded as an incarnation of Krsna, and sometimes of Rama, 
in his school), and expanded by VaihS Gopala Deva, Niranjana Bapu, and 
Vanamali Deva, was known as Brahma Saihhati or Bamunia school. Caste 
was more recognized in this school than in that of Madhava Deva. Gopala 
Deva of Bhowanipur, near Barpeta, a devout follower of Madhava Deva, at 
last disagreed with his master on ideological principles and started at Kal- 
jar, near Barpeta, a different school known as .Kala Saihhati. 

Aniruddha Deva, a Kayastha youth of North Lakhimpur, was the dis- 
ciple of Gopala Deva ; he also parted with his master, as he developed a 
strong inclination towards the adoption of occult practices as a part of 
Vaisnava rites. He started his own organization at Dinjoy (Dinjan) and 
initiated a large number of Morans (a tribal race) and the people of the 
fisherman class. His school is known as Moa Moria (or Maria) or Maya 
Mora (literally, the killer of nescience) Sampradaya (sect). Sankara Deva’s 
grandson, Purusottama Thakui-a, introduced certain modifications in "the 
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rites and observances, and seceded from the follotvers of Madhava Deva. 
His followers are known as Thakurias. 

By the adoption of some of the practices of the Buddhist Tantric 
observances in the Vaisnava rites and ceremonies, various minor groups, 
though in principle they owed allegiance to one or other of the six groups, 
emerged as separate entities. They are Rati-khova (eaters at night), 
Purna-bhogia (enjoyers to the full), Tamul-no-khova (non-eaters of betel- 
nut), etc. 

Followers of all these groups or schools, however, accept the same philo- 
sophical principle of Sankara Deva ; and the Kirtana of Sankara Deva and 
the Nama-ghosa of Madhava Deva are their main scriptures. The main 
difiEerence consists in the observance of rites and ceremonies. 

THE SATRA INSTITUTION 

The building in which the holy book is placed on the pedestal, or 
the image is installed, for the purpose of worship is known as the mani-kuta, 
and the big house in front of it, where kirtana is held, or drama is per- 
formed, is known as the kirtana-ghar ; and the combination of the two is 
known by the general term nama-ghar. In a permanent institution, a 
large number of devotees stay within or near the precincts of the nama-ghar 
in separate huts, constructed in lanes on all the four sides. These lanes are 
known as the hatis. The whole institution is known by the term satra 
(literally, the refuge of devotees). 

Sankara Deva lived a family life with wife and children. In spite of 
his protests, his disciple Madhava Deva led a celibate life, though he never 
encouraged others to follow this course. ‘A celibate devotee’, said Madhava 
Deva, ‘is like a soldier within a well-guarded fort, whereas a devotee leading 
a family life is like a soldier fighting in the open field.’ Damodara Deva 
was a widower ; Variisi Gopala Deva remained a bachelor, but he handed 
over the charge of his Kurua Banhi satra to a married man in preference 
to a celibate. But later it became the custom in several of the Bamunia 
satras and some of the Mahapurusia satras that the chief guru of the satra 
or the satradhikdra, as he is called, should be a celibate. The devotees 
living within the satra precincts also lead a celibate life, and they are called 
Udasin Bhakats or Kevalias (or Keulias). In some of the satras, these 
Bhakats are maintained by the satras, and in others they live independently 
on their own earnings. The Udasin Bhakats work as officers of the satra 
estate and perform other daily routine duties. They spend their whole time 
in cultural activities, including the pursuit of arts and crafts. 

The system of succession is different in different satras: 

(i) Putrdnukrama or the hereditary claim of the eldest son. 
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(ii) Jyesthanukrama or the eldest male member of the family 
succeeding. 

(iii) Yogyanukrama or the ablest and the most qualified male 
member succeeding. 

The first two systems are followed in the satras where the satradhikaras 
lead a married life, and the last is followed in the satras of celibate heads. 
In the last, the satrddhikdra selects any suitable young man, not necessarily 
from amongst his disciples or the Bhakats who had been living in the satra, 
but from any family he likes, and trains him under his care, giving him all 
the requisite education. This selection has to be approved by the elder 
Bhakats. At the demise of the satradhikdra, this young man, known as 
dekd-adhikdra (dekd, young), is installed as chief with the approval of the 
Bhakats of the satra. 

(iv) The Barpeta satra has recently adopted the method of votes for 
the selection of the satrddhikdra. 

The position of women is not clearly defined. Sankara Deva is said 
to have denied the privilege of formal initiation to women ; they were to 
be benefited only by hearing religious discourses and singing kirtana songs. 
But Kanakalata, the wife of Sankara Deva’s grandson Caturbhuja Thakura, 
assumed the charge of the satra after her husband’s death and initiated 
disciples. She was a highly educated lady, and was respected by all for her 
great proficiency in philosophical discourses. Padmapriya, the daughter 
of Gopala Deva, composed several songs of high philosophical value. The 
present position is that even the formal sarana is denied to a woman. She 
can neither become a Keulia or a Udasin Bhakat, nor become a satrddhikdra 
by the jyesthanukrama or yogydnukrama. Women are not allowed entrance 
into the kirtana-ghar of any of the prominent satras of either the Udasin 
or the non-Udasin sects at the time of any ceremony ; they sit outside on 
the verandahs or in the yard and listen to what goes on inside. In ordinary 
village ndma-ghars, not belonging to any satra, women, however, are allowed 
to go inside while there are no male members, and perform kirtana and sing 
prayerful songs by themselves. 
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E\'OLUTION OF THE TANTRAS 

PLACE OF THE TANTRAS IN INDIAN SPIRITUAL LORE 

T he Tantras have remained a neglected branch of study, in spite of the 
fact that they include a very considerable number of texts, most of 
them still in manuscript, varying in date from the fifth century to the 
nineteenth. Some relegate them to the class of black magic, whereas 
others consider them full of obscenities and unfit for the study of a man 
of good taste. These contentions, however, do not represent the whole 
truth. It cannot be denied that in some texts there is what may be called 
black magic, and there are also a few texts full of obscenities ; but these do 
not form the main bulk of the Tantric literature. They also do not 
represent the Tantric sadhana at its best. The Tantric literature essen- 
tially represents a very important part of Indian spiritual lore, so far as its 
practical aspect is concerned. A failure to appreciate its real significance 
renders our understanding of the ancient spiritual knowdedge shallow' and 
superficial. 

The t\'ord ‘tantra’ is derived in the KdMkavrtti from the root ‘tan’, to 
spread, but some later WTiters have professed to derive it from the root 
‘tatri’ or ‘tantri’, meaning origination or knowledge. In a special sense it 
means ‘the scripture by which knowledge is spread’ (tanyate vistdryate 
jfidnam anena iti tantram). But any branch of knowledge is not called 
Tantra now', though at one time this term seems to have borne diverse 
meanings. It is a cultural discipline in a w'ide sense, and, w'hen used 
in a more limited sense, it is spiritual know'ledge of a technical nature. 
When Sankara calls Samkhya a Tantra (as Sdmkhya-kdrikd itself does in 
kdrikd, 70 ), he looks upon it as a technical branch of spiritual knowledge. 
In one standard Tantric text, the Kdmikdgama, Tantra is defined as a 
class of texts ‘which promulgates profound matters concerning tattva and 
mantra’ {tanoti vipuldnarthdn tattvamantra-samanvitdn)} The two words 
tattva and mantra have a technical sense: tattva means the science of the 
cosmic principles, w'hile mantra means the science of the mystic sound. 
Tantra therefore concerns the application of those sciences w'ith a view' 
to the attainment of spiritual ascendancy. 

The Tantra is regarded as a Sruti or Agama, ‘revelation’, as opposed 
to a Smrti or Nigama, ‘tradition’. It is thus classed w'ith the \'’edas. It is 

‘ WoodrofEe, Shakti and Shakta (Second Ed.), pp. 18-19. I have differed from Woodroffe's 
interpretation of the verses. 
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usually defined as ‘Srutisdkhavisesah’, a particular branch o£ the Vedas. This 
claim is strongly maintained not only by the later Tantras, but also by the 
earlier ones. One of the oldest Tantras available in manuscript, Nisvdsa- 
tattva Samhitd, holds that the Tantra is the culmination of the esoteric 
science of the Vedanta and the Saihkhya. In fact, it combines with the 
ultimate reality of Brahman or ^iva the validity of the world as an expres- 
sion of His ;§akti. The consort of ;§iva therefore is first taught the Vedanta, 
then the twenty-five Saihkhyas,^ and after that the Siva Tantra. Pingald- 
mata, which is an equally old Tantric text, says, ‘The Tantra, first communi- 
cated by Siva, came down through tradition. It is Agama with the charac- 
teristics of chandas (Vedas)’.® 

The later Tantras reiterate the same claim. The Kuldrnava Tantra 
says (II. 140-41) that kuladharma is based on, and inspired by, the truth of 
the Vedas. In the same place, ;^iva cites passages from the iSruti in support 
of His doctrine. Prapancasdra and other Tantras cite vaidika mahdvdkyas 
and mantras] and as mantras are a part of the Vedas, the Meru Tantra 
says that the Tantra is a part of the Vedas.'* The Niruttara Tantra calls 
the Tantra the fifth Veda, and kuldcdra the fifth d§rama,^ which follows 
all others. The Matsyasukta-mahdtantra says that the disciple must be pure 
of soul and a knower of the Vedas (XIII). He who is devoid of vaidika- 
kriyd. is disqualified.® The Gandharva T antra says that the Tantric 
sddhaka must be a believer in the Vedas, ever attached to Brahman, living 
in Brahman, and taking shelter with Brahman.^ The Kuldrnava Tantra 
says that there is no knowledge higher than that of the Vedas and • no 
doctrine equal to the kaula (III. 113).® 

This claim of the Tantras to be regarded as the Sruti, however prepos- 
terous it might appear, is perfectly logical. Our knowledge of the iiva 
Tantras being limited, our judgement in this matter has often been guided 
by the later heterodox Tantras. In fact, a good deal of the heterodox 
element has been introduced into the Tantras from time to time, on 
account of the general community of purpose in the esoteric practices of 
all grades. 


THE VEDAS AND THE TANT'RAS 

The essence of the Vedic religion is ritualistic. Whatever might have 
been the nature of the Vedic sacrifice in the early Vedic period, it developed 
into a highly mystical ritual in course of time. It assumed the character 
of a sort of magical operation, independent of the gods, efficacious by its 


® The Samkhya categories. 

^ Pranatosim," 70. ® Ibid, 

^ Prdnato'sini, 6. 


^ P. C. Bagchi, Studies in the Tantras, p. 106. 

® Maharudra Yamala, I. 15 ; II. 2. Pranatosim, 108. 
® WoodrofEe, op. cit., p. 45. 
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own force, and capable of producing good as well as bad effects. The 
chief aim was ascendancy over the forces of nature, in order to guide them 
in the interests of the sacrificer. Correct recitation of the mantras was 
the most important means of producing the desired effect. The mantras 
invoke the gods, the embodiments of natural forces, to the sacrificial altar. 
The gods are imagined to come down to the altar by the force of the 
ritual and the recitation of the mantras. The ritual centres round the idea 
of bringing about the union of ttvo principles, one male and the other 
female. The accomplishment of this union leads to the success of the 
ritual.® 

The religious attitude in the Tantras is fundamentally the same as in 
the Vedic ritual. The Tantric sadhana also concerns the attainment of 
ascendancy over the forces of nature by the exoteric ritual of the Vedic 
type, as well as by the esoteric ritual involving the yogic practice, its aim 
being the union of the two principles, the Siva and the Sakti. The Tantras 
not only use new symbols, and simplify the Vedic rituals to some extent, 
but introduce a greater complexity in the esoteric portion. The beginning 
of this esoteric turn of the ritual may also be found in the Brahmanas and 
the Upanisads. To give one example, it is said in the Satapatha Brdhmana: 
‘The head is the chariot of Soma ; the mouth, the dhavantya fire ; the crown 
of the head, the saaificial post ; the belly, the cart-shed ; the feet, the two 
fires ; the sacrificial implements, corresponding to limbs . . .’ (I. 3. 2-3)."^“ 
A similar esotericism is to be found in the opening verses of the Brhad- 
dr any aka Upanisad, which repeat a Satapatha Brdhmana account. The 
Tantras place greater emphasis on this esoteric sacrifice. 

From this point of view, it may be argued that the Tantras emerged 
out of the Vedic religion and were then developed as a distinct type of 
esoteric knotviedge. The Vedic ritual continued to be practised even after 
the Tantra had been well established. It is practised to some extent even 
now, but it has survived more in form than in spirit. The more 
vigorous aspect of the \'’edic religion was continued and developed in 
the Tantras. 

The Vedic sacrifice was a technical operation capable of pi'oducing 
effects desired by the sacrificer. It could thus be used for both good and 
bad purposes, for both higher and lower ends. Thus one of its aspects 
could easily be developed into what is usually called black magic, and in 
the Vedic texts we already have traces of this. The Sdmavidhd.na Brd,hmana 
and the Adbhutddhydya Brd,hniana, which is a part of the Sadvimsa 
Brdhmana, are full of references to such practices. The Atharva-Veda is 

® For this interpretation of the Vedic ritual, see Bergaigne, La Religion Vedique. 

Levi, La Doctrine du sacrifice dans les BrahmanaSf p. 78. 
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commonly believed to be a code of such magical rites. In one place, the 
Sadvimsa Brdhmana says: ‘If one wants to assure victory to one’s army, 
one should go away from the camp, cut some herbs at both ends, and throw 
them in the direction of the enemy uttering the mantra “Prdsahe kas tvd 
pasyati (Prasaha, who sees you?) . . Thus the army of the enemy dis- 
appears and is dissipated . . This will serve to explain the occurrence 
of the magic practices frequently referred to in the Tantric literature of 
later times. It is not impossible that in many cases they are derived 
from the religious practices of a primitive society assimilated into the Vedic 
society ; but, logically speaking, they also represent a phase of the Vedic 
ritual, not practised for higher spiritual purposes, but for certain lower . 
ends in which a group of people had always some interest. 

ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE TANTRAS 

The origin and development of the Tantras as a special class of litera- 
ture, and Tantra as a special mode of sadhand, were intimately connected 
with the rise of Saivism and the Pancaratra, the Saihkhya-Yoga supplying 
them with a philosophical background. Both ^aivism, under the name of 
Pasupata, and Pancaratra, which seems to be very old, are referred to for the 
first time in the Narayaniya section of the Mahabhdrata. 

The early canonical literature of the Pancaratra is lost. But whatever 
literature of this sect as well as of other contemporary ones has come down 
to us shows that it has always been regarded as a Tantra. One such text, 
the Sdtvata Samhitd, studied by R. G. Bhandarkar, describes the system 
as rahasydmndya — ‘a secret method of sadhand’. It further says: ‘This 
Sastra, along with rahasya, is fruitful to those who have gone through yoga 
with its eight parts, and whose soul is devoted to mental sacrifice. The 
yogins, who are Brahmanas guided by the Vedas and who have given up 
the mixed worship, are competent for the worship of the single one, 
dwelling in the heart. The three orders, the Ksatriya and others, and 
those who are prapanna or have resorted to self-surrender, are competent 
for the worship of the four vyuhas accompanied by mantras.’^^ The text 
also gives a mystic arrangement of letters and formulae and the medita- 
tions on them. It deals with the mystic modes of worship by means of 
mantras in various dispositions. 

The Pancaratra, however, remained restrained in its development. It 
is Saivism which supplied a more propitious ground for the development 
of the Tantras. The Mahdbhdrata says that the Pasupata doctrines were 
first preached by 5iva-Srikantha. It has been suggested that this Srikantha 

Levi, of), cit.^ p. 130, 

R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaismvism, Saivism, and Minor Religious Systems, p. 40. 
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w'as probably a human teacher. Pingalaniata, a Tuntric work prescvsecl 
in Nepal in an old manuscript of a.d. 1174, speaks of Bhagavat Srikantha- 
natha as its author. Lakullsa was probably his disciple. Lakullsa and his 
disciples are mentioned in an inscription of Candragupta II of tlie Gupta 
dynasty. According to this inscription. Lakullsa had four disciples: 
Kusika, Garga, Mitra, and Kaurusya. \’ariants of the last three names are 
found in the Puranas. They li\ed about ten generations before the time 
of Candragupta II. This would place Lakullsa almost in the time of 
Patanjali tv’ho first speaks of ^iva-bhagavatas in his Mahabhasya. Patat'ijali 
is mentioned in the inscriptions of Java along with the four disciples of 
Lakullsa as ‘five devatas’}^ 

Thus, Pasupata tvas the oldest form of ^aivism pre\'alent in North 
India. This is what may be called Agamanta Saivism. The school 
possessed a considerable literature called Agamas, a number of which are 
preserved in old manuscripts in the North Indian script of the eighth and 
ninth centuries. The literature must have come into existence at least 
in the Gupta period. The Agamas were eighteen in number according 
to one tradition and twenty-eight according to another. “ 

THE sn’A TANTRA.S 

The eighteen Agamas, which are also called Siva Tantras, are the 
following; (1) Vijaya, (2) Nisvasa, (S) Svayambhuva, (4) Vdtula, (5) Vira- 
bhadra, (6) Raurava, (7) Mdkuta, (8) VireJa, (9) Candrahdsa, (10) Juana, 
(11) Mukhabimba, (12) Prodgita, (13) Lalita, (14) Siddha, (15) Santana, 
(16) Samodgita, (17) Kirana, and (18) Pdramesvara. Of these Kiivdsa, 
Kirana, and Pdramesvara are still preserved in Nepal in manuscripts of 
the eighth and ninth centuries. There is also a copy of Pdramesvara in 
the Cambridge collection, the manuscript being dated a.d. 859. Nisvdsa 
T antra itself mentions these eighteen Agamas as constituting the Siva-sastra 
transmitted by Rudra. It also mentions ten more Siva Tantras transmitted 
by Sadasiva: “ (1) Kdmika, (2) Yogada (?), (3) Divya, (4) Karana {Kirana}), 
(5) Ajita, (6) Dlpta. (7) Sukmia, (8) Sahasra, (9) Asta (?), (10) Amsiibheda. 
The two lists might be two different ways of computing the same literature. 
Variations in the titles of some of these Agamas are knotvn, and some names 
are obviously corrupt. 

The Agamas or Siva Tantras have ritualistic character.'® They deal 
tvith the main elements of the Vedic ritual, such as homa, abhiseka. diksd, 

” P. C. Bagchi, ‘Religion of Bengal’ in History ^of Bengal, I. pp. 405-6. 

P. C. Bagchi, Studies in the Tantras, pp. 4, 95. 

The difference in number and names of hooks is due to different sources, 

P, C. Bagchi, Studies tn the Tantras, p. 94. 
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yajnaprakarana, and, in addition to these, the method of erecting a Siva 
temple (instead of a sacrificial altar), the mode of worshipping Siva, yoga, 
miikti (salvation), etc. These texts therefore hold that for sadhana there 
is need of exoteric ritual of the Vedic type, as well as of esoteric practice 
like yoga. The purpose is the attainment of salvation {mukti). It main- 
tains that the highest caste, the Brahmana, is alone eligible for the sadhana. 
The god invoked is not any of the old gods of the Vedic pantheon, but 
Siva. The texts further profess that they represent the culmination of a 
spiritual knowledge, the beginning of which is found in the Vedanta and 
the Samkhya. Although a chronological scheme is not possible in the 
present state of our knowledge of the Tanfras, it appears to me that' the 
Tantras of the Agama type were prevalent during the first five or six 
centuries of the Christian era, from the Kusana period down to the end 
of the Gupta period. 


THE YaMALAS 

The next phase in the development of the Tantras is probably repre- 
sented by a class of literature called Yamala.^^ The principal Yamalas are 
eight in number: Rudra, Kanda (Skanda), Brahma, Visnu, Yama, Vdyu, 
Kubera, and Indra. One of the principal Yamala texts, the Brahma 
Ydmala, is preserved in Nepal in a manuscript of a.d. 1052. It gives a 
list of the eight Yamalas and says that they were communicated by the 
eight Bhairavas — Svacchanda, Krodha, Unmatta, Ugra, Kapalin, Jhahkara, 
Sekhara, and Vijaya. "Whereas the original Siva Tantras or Agamas repre- 
sent the Rudra or Sadasiva tradition, the Yamalas represent the Bhairava 
tradition. Bhairavas seem to have been human teachers who had attained 
complete spiritual emancipation and had almost become Siva. Two other 
old texts belong to the Yamala group. They are Pihgaldmata and Jaya- 
dratha Ydmala. Pihgaldmata explicitly states that Jayadratha Ydmala, an 
extensive work of about 24,000 slokas (caturvimsati-sdhasra), is a supple- 
ment to Brahma Ydmala, and that Pihgaldmata itself is a supplement to 
Jayadratha. The Jayadratha Ydmala also exists in a manuscript of about 
the same period ; but as the special mode of sddhand called sirascheda 
which it advocates was introduced in the Hindu colony of Kambuja 
(Cambodia) in the early ninth century, it must have existed in India much 
earlier. The Yamala literature with its supplements may therefore be 
reasonably supposed to have come into existence at least between the sixth 
and ninth centuries. Additions might have been made to the supple- 
mentary texts down to the tenth century. The existence of the principal 


Ibid., p. 6. 
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Yamalas, excepting the Brahma Yamala, is not known to us. There are 
fragments of the Rudra Yamala published in Bengal, but it is difficult to 
say how far they have preserved the old text. 

The Yamalas indicate a great development in the Tantric sadhand, 
not only by trying to define for the first time the various Tantric traditions, 
but also by introducing a great variety of cults of new gods and goddesses. 
They give us for the first time a well-developed Tantric pantheon and 
apparently affiliate in many cases a large number of local cults, and open 
up the field of Tantric sadhand to people of other castes. While preserving 
the orthodox tradition of the earlier period, they thus assume a heterodox 
character. 

In regard to the transmission of the Tantric lore, the Brahma Yamala 
gives an interesting account,^® according to which Isvara communicated the 
secret knowledge to Srikantha ; the latter incarnated himself in a village 
called Kanavira near Prayaga. He communicated the Tantras in one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand anusjubh slokas to various disciples. 
One of the recipients was a Bhairava. That Bhairava communicated it 
to various other Bhairavas, to wit, Krodha, Kapala, Padma. Padma 
Bhairava transmitted it to Devadatta, a Brahmana of the Odra country. 
Devadatta had fourteen disciples: Rakta Bhairava, Jvala, Hela, Vama, 
Vijaya of Madhyadesa, Si^amsa of Saurastra, Gajakarna, Canda of Sindhu, 
and others. It is interesting to note that many of them are said to have 
been Atharvan Brahmanas, while Sisaihsa is said to have been a Sudra. 

THREE CURRENTS OF TANTRIC TRADITIONS 
The same text further determines the Tantric traditions according to 
srotas (current). There are three currents according to it, daksina, vdma, 
and madhyama. They represent the three saktis of Siva and are charac- 
terized respectively by the predominance of each of the three giinas, sattva, 
rajas, and tamas. The Tantras of each class follow a particular line of 
sadhand. Hence there are three classes of Tantras: daksma, which is 
characterized by sattva, is pure (suddha) ; vdma, which is characterized by 
rajas, is mixed (vimisra) ; and madhyama, characterized by tamas, is impure 
(asuddha). The daksina current issued from the right mouth of Siva. It 
is classified according to the four pithas (modes of sadhand) and also 
according to the degree of purity. The four pithas are vidyd, mantra, 
miidrd, and mandala. The eight Bhairavas. givers of the eight Yamalas 
mentioned before, belong to the vidydpitha. The Tantras belonging to 
this pitha are Yoginljdla, Yoginihrdaya, Mantramdlinl, Aghoresi, 


■' Ibid., pp. 102-5. 
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Aghoresvari, Kndaghoresvan, Ldkinlkalpa, Maria, Mahdmdrid, and Ugra- 
vidydgana. The text also mentions the Bhairavas belonging to the 
mantrapUha and says that the two plthas, mantra and mudrd, are closely 
connected with each other. The mandalas, according to the text, are 
determined by gods like Rudra or Siva, who are derived from the 
mudrdpitha. The madhyama current issues from the upper mouth of 
Siva. The Tantras belonging to this class are Vijaya, Nisvdsa, Svdyambhuva, 
Vdtula, Vnabhadra, Raurava, Mdkuta, and Vireh. The text then says 
that ‘the Tantras of a higher class’ are Candrajndna, Bimba, ProdgJta, 
Lalita, Siddha, Santana, Sarvodgita, Kirana, and Pdramesvara. Amongst 
those who promulgated these Tantras, there are the names of human 
teachers, such as Usanas, Brhaspati, Dadhici, Kaca, Lakulisa, Sanatkumara, 
and a few others. We have not found any explicit mention of the Tantras 
of the vdma current. Probably they are included in the list of Agamas 
mentioned as ‘the Tantras of a higher class’. 

SOME OTHER TANTRIC SADHANAS 

The Brahma Ydmala also speaks of the worship of the local deities. 
It says in one place that one of the disciples of Krodha Bhairava worshipped 
the goddess Brhodari on the outskirts of a village called Brhodari and thus 
attained spiritual knowledge. This obviously indicates the process of 
assimilation of the local cults by the Tantras. 

The two supplements of Brahma Ydmala, Jayadratha Ydmala and 
Pihgaldmata, mention a much greater variety of Tantras and sddhands. 
Pihgaldmata mentions two classes of Tantras belonging to it: Kamarupi 
and Uddiyani.'^® These two are place-names, Uddiyana being in the north- 
west (Swat valley) and Kamarupa being in Assam. It gives a new list of 
seven supplements to Brahma Ydmala, namely, Daurvdsya, Paicika, Sdra- 
svatamata, Jayadratha, Phetkdra, Raktddya (?), and Lampatddya (?). Jaya- 
dratha, again, is said to have consisted of seven Sutras: Sutra, Uttarasutra, 
Saktisutra, Kriydsutra, Vimalajhdna, and Sarvasandoha.^° Pihgaldmata 
belongs to the Kriydsutra of Jayadratha. 

Jayadratha Ydmala is divided into four sections called satka, each 
containing six thousand slokas.^^ The text gives detailed information on 
the various modes of Tantric sddhand, together with a description of the 
various branches of the Tantric literature. Besides the eight Yamalas, 
there are three other classes of supplementary Tantras called mahgaldstaka. 


” Ibid., pp. 105 £E. 

The manuscript from Nepal on which this list is based does not mention the name of 
the seven th- 

P, G. Bagchi, Studies in the Tantras^ pp. 109 ff. 
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cakrastaka, and sikhastaka. The eight 77mngalas are Bhairavamangala, 
Candmgarbha, Sanhnangala (?), Sumangala, Sat-vamangala, V ijayamahgala, 
U gramangala, and Sadhhavamahgala. The eight cakras are Svaracakra, 
Varnanddi, Guhyakdkhya, Kdlacakra, Saiira, Haya (?), and SomaP The 
eight Hkhds are Saukrl, Mandd, Alahocchiistna, Bhairavi, Samvard, Pra- 
pancalii, Mdtrbhedi, and Rudrakdli. The text also mentions the names 
of the sages who had promulgated each class of asfakas. 

The Jayadratha Ydmala mentions the cults of a large number of 
divinities, mostly ;§aktis, such as Kalika, Sahkarsani, Kalasaiikarsani, Carcika, 
Dambarakali, Gahanesvari, Ekatara, Savasabarl, Vajravati, Raksakali, 
Indivarakalika, Dhanadakalika, Ramanikalika, Isanakalika, Alantramata, 
Jivakali, Saptaksara, RksakarnI, Bhairava<^kini, Kalantaki, Viryakali, 
Prajnakali, Saptarnakali, and Siddhilaksmi. The text further mentions 
twenty-five kinds of dtkM, which clearly imply various modes of sddhand: 
tattva-dlksa, bhuvana-, pada-, varna-, mantra-, sakti-, 7iada-, prana-, jtva-, 
cora-, sparsa-, vedha-, vastra-, ghata-, sadyonirvd7ia-, nirvma-, dloka-, jndna- 
diksd, etc. 

The supplementary' literature of the Yamala group indicates a neiv 
orientation of the Tantric culture. The sadhands of the Agamas assume in 
them a more pronounced character of Saktism. The religion of the Agamas 
apparently developed through two channels, one exoteric and the other 
esoteric. The former was continued as pure Saitism with greater emphasis 
on the devotional aspect of the worship of Siva-Pasupati, with a vietv to 
attaining salvation. The latter was continued as ^aktism with greater 
emphasis on the various Sakti cults, not so much to attain salvation as to 
gain ascendancy over the forces of nature, and to carry on experiments with 
them in order to gain a detailed knowledge of their working. Salvation was 
too small a goal for the latter. The later literature of pure Saivism ceases 
to be called Tantra. Tantra proper became more Saktic in character. This 
character of Tantra became definitely established by the tenth century'. 

the BUDDHIST TANTRAS 

Buddhism also had developed a Tantric aspect by this period. The 
Buddhist Tantras came into existence, according to the Tibetan evidence, 
after the time of Dharmakirti. Their origin as a distinct class of literature 
and a mode of sddha77d may be placed in the seventh century, and they 
undenvent great development during the three succeeding centuries. A 
large number of texts was compiled in this period, and an imposing 

“The manuscript from Nepal does not mention tlie name of the eighth. 
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pantheon grew up. There are common elements as well as common bases in 
the Brahmanical and Buddhist Tantras ; but it would be wrong to suppose 
that the Buddhist Tantra is nothing but a borrowed religion. Even when 
the elements and bases are common, the Buddhists use different symbols 
in explaining their intricate esoteric systems. 

Buddhist mysticism assumed three different forms in this period, viz. 
Vajrayana, Sahajayana, and Kalacakrayana, and had the general designa- 
tion of Mantranaya. The philosophical background of these sects is 
supplied by the Madhyamika and Yogacara systems of philosophy. Vajra- 
yana and Sahajayana represented two aspects of the same mysticism, the 
first dealing with mystic ritualism of a more exoteric nature, and the 
second laying more stress on the esoteric aspect. The first attaches impor- 
tance to mantra, mudra, and mandala, and maintains that their practice 
is necessary for the awakening of psychic energy (iakti). The word for 
Sakti in these schools is Prajna, which is the female principle, the male 
being Vajra. The Sahajayana is said to have been developed by a set of 
mystics called Siddhas, who are traditionally believed to have been eighty- 
four in number. They seem to have flourished in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. They discard every kind of formalism and place emphasis on 
the cultivation of the state of sahaja. It is by discarding all sorts of knowl- 
edge derived from outward sources, and by giving up formalism of all 
kinds, that this state can be brought about. The Tibetan texts say that 
Kalacakrayana was developed outside India in a country called Sambhala, 
and was introduced into Bengal in the Pala period. One of the great 
teachers of the school, Abhayakaragupta, was a contemporary of King 
Ramapala and wrote a number of books. The school attaches importance, 
in the matter of sddhand, to the time factor, viz. muhurta, tithi, naksatra, 
rasi, etc. Thus astronomy and astrology came to be associated with the 
practice of yoga. 

From about the tenth and eleventh centuries, there began a very com- 
plicated period of development of the Tantric culture. The Brahmanical 
and Buddhist sects (and sometimes the Jaina also) became mixed up, 
mainly on account of the decadence of Buddhism as a powerful religion 
in India. All that remained of it was a mystic form, very similar to 
Saktism in its essence. The fusion of the two Tantras gave birth to new 
forms of esoteric religion. 

THE BRAHMANICAL TANTRAS 

So far as the Brahmanical Tantras of this period are concerned, we get 
a detailed picture of the new synthetic outlook in Sammoha (also called 
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Sammohana) Tantra.-^ In the general classification o£ the pi I has or modes 
of sadhajia, the principal ones according to it arc: vidyapltha, saktipitha, 
saivapitha^ gane^apitha, candmpltha, svdyambhuvapitha, cinapitha, 
bauddhapltha, and vaidikapltha. 

The Sammoha T antra first deals with the various traditions and mantias 
of the Kalikamata. The Kalikas are of nine kinds, Sankarsani, Siddhakali, 
Kubjika, Sundari, Mahakhiladevesi, Srimat-siddhakaralika, Pratyaiigira, 
Sesika, and ^esamantra. A number of special cults are then enumerated: 
one cult of Java, three cults of Sundari, two of Tara, three of Kali, one 
of Chinna, two of Dhumra and Matangi, and two of Siddhavidya. It 
further mentions twenty-four cults of the V'aisnavas, two of the Sauras, and 
five of the Ganapatyas. 

The text then speaks of dnindya and the geographical classification of 
the Tantras. From the geographical point of view, the Tantras are dix ided 
into four classes, viz. Kerala, Kasmira, Gauda, and Vilasa (?). The Kerala 
class is said to prevail in all countries from Ahga to Malava, the Kasmira 
class from Madra to Nepala, the Gauda class from Silahatta to Sindhu, 
while the Vilasa class is found in all countries. There are six dmnayas: 
purva (eastern), daksina (southern), pascima (xvestern), uttara (northern), 
urdhva (upper), and pdtdla (nether). Another and a more important classi- 
fication, made according to the nature of the sadhand, is into divya, kaula, 
and vdma. Each of these again has two sects, hdrda (inner) and bdhya 
(outer). 

The text then mentions the number of Tantras belonging to each 
class. These numbers may in some cases be fictitious, but they show that 
the writer had a vague idea that each class contained a large literature. It 
says that the country of Gina possesses one hundred principal Tantras and 
seven subsidiary ones, Dravida twenty principal and twenty subsidiary, the 
Jaina eighteen principal and twenty subsidiary, Kasmii'a one hundred 
principal and ten subsidiary, and Gauda twenty-sex’en principal and sixteen 
subsidiary ones. 

About the number of Tantras belonging to the principal Brahmanical 
sects, it gives the folloxving: 

(i) Saiva Tantras: 32 Tantras, 325 Upatantras, 10 Samhitas, 5 Arnaxas, 
2 Yamalas, 3 Damaras, 1 Uddala, 2 Uddisas, 8 Kalpas, 8 Upasankhyas, 
2 Ctidamanis, 2 Cintamanis, and 2 \’'imarsinis. 

(ii) Vaisnava Tantras: 75 Tantras, 205 Upatantras, 20 Kalpas, 
8 Saihhitas, 1 Arnavaka, 5 Kaksaputis, 8 Cudamanis, 2 Cintamanis, 

P. C, Bagchi, Studies in the Tantras, pp. 96 ff. This discussion on the Sammoha Tanira 
is based on an old manuscript of the text in the Nepal State Library, and not on the later 
version of the text available in print. 
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2 Uddisas, 2 Damaras, 1 Yamala, 5 Puranas, 3 Tattvabodha-vimarsinis, and 

2 Amrtatarpanas (?). 

(iii) Saura Tantras: 30 Tantras, 96 Upatantras, 4 Sariihitas, 2 Upa- 
samhitas, 5 Puranas, 10 Kalpas, 2 Kaksaputis, 3 Tattvas, 3 Vimarsinis, 

3 Cu^manis, 2 Damaras, 2 Yamalas, 5 Uddalas, 2 Avataras, 2 Uddisas, 
3 Amrtas, 3 Darpanas, and 3 Kalpas. 

(iv) Ganapatya Tantras: 50 Tantras, 25 Upatantras, 2 Puranas, 
3 Sagaras, 3 Darpanas, 5 Amrtas, 9 Kalpakas, 3 Kaksaputis, 2 Vimarsinis, 
2 Tattvas, 2 Uddisas, 3 Cudamanis, 3 Cintamanis, 1 Damara, 1 Candraya- 
mala, and 8 Pancaratras. 

(v) Bauddha Tantras (not quite clear in the text): 5 Avatarnakas, 
5 Suktas, 2 Cintamanis, 9 Puranas, 3 Upasaihjnas, 2 Kaksaputis, 3 Kalpa- 
diumas, 2 Kamadhenus, 3 Svabhavas, and 5 Tattvas. 

The text further gives a detailed description of the Vidyas or cults, 
according to the various schools. The objects of worship in these cults 
were the following goddesses: Aindri, Gayatri, Brahmavidya, Ardhanari- 
syari, Srutidhari, Matrka, Sarasvati, ^ambhavi, iSriparapara, Kama- 
raje^vari, Tripura-bhairavi, Caitanya-bhairavi, Rudra-sakti, Kamesvari, 
Maha-tripura-bhairavi, Aghora-bhairavi, Tripura-nikrnta-bhairavi, Anna- 
purna, Kukkuta, Siva, Bhogavati, Kubjika, Sankarsani, Kriyasankarsani, 
Kalasahkarsani, Mahavidya, Sulini, Madhavi, Candayogesvari, Camunda, 
Ratnavidya, Siddhavidya, Maya, Mayavati, Rama, Dhanada, Sabari, Durga, 
Renuka, Samrajyasundari, Rajarajesvari, Maha-samrajyavidya, Yaksini, 
Kinnari, Siddhi, Putana, Kavaca, Kusmandini, Agastyavidya, Vagvadini, 
Capdali, Susukhi, Matangini, Mahesvari, Rajamatahgini, Laghuvarahi, 
Sutiraskarini, Svapnavarahi, Paduka, Varahipaduka, Jambukikkika, Suka, 
Vagesi, Sukatunda, Mohini, Kiradini (i.e. Kiratini), Ksemahkari, Sumurti, 
Sri-mahatimiravati, Kalamaya, So<^i, Sri-paravidya, Caranarupini, Sri- 
vidya, Balatripura, Vagala, Mahisaghna, Mahalaksmi, Mahasarasvati, 
Pratyahgira, Bhavani, Kalika, Tara, Ghinnamasta, Dhumavati, etc. 

The Sammoha Tantra therefore presents a state of things far difiEerent 
from that of the Siva Tantras of the Agamic period. It shows that the 
Tantras had assumed a complete Saktic character, assimilated a very large 
number of cults of various origins, regional, tribal, and sectarian, and thus 
established a well-developed and complicated pantheon of goddesses (all 
representing various aspects of Sakti). This state of things must have been 
attained by the fourteenth century, when the Sammoha Tantra seems to 
have assumed its final form. Later Tantras, either original or compiled, 
add to the number of vidyas, mantras, and mandalas. Many of the old 
cults are either forgotten or dropped as obsolete. 
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THE KAULA SCHOOLS AND OTHER VAISNAVA SECTS 
The Sammoha T antra, we have seen, mentions three classes of Tantras 
or rather Tantric sadhanas'. divya, kaula, and vdma. 'We know something 
definite about the origin of the Kaula classes. According to a very old text, 
Kaulajndnanirnaya, the manuscript of which goes back to the eleventh 
century, the Kaula class of Tantras was introduced by Matsyendra Natha. 
But, strictly speaking, he was the founder of one of the Kaula schools 
called Yogini-kaula of Kamarupa. A number of other Kaula schools 
are also mentioned in the text: Vrsanottha-kaula, \^ahni-kaula, Kaula- 
sadbhava, Padottistha-kaula, Maha-kaula, Siddha-kaula, Jnananirniti-kaula, 
Siddhamrta-kaula, Srsti-kaula, Candra-kaula, Saktibheda-kaula, Urmi-kaula, 
and Jnana-kaula. It is difficult at present to determine the nature of these 
sects, but it is clear that in the eleventh century the Kaula schools were quite 
developed, comprising a number of sects. Kula stands for ^akti, and so the 
Kaula schools were Saktic in character. 

The Yogini-kaula of Matsyendra Natha had a syncretic character. The 
doctrines of this school, as may be gathered from Kaulajndnanirnaya,-'' have 
something in common with the Buddhist Tantras of the Sahaja class. 
Matsyendra, we know, is honoured by the Buddhist mystics as the first of 
the Siddhas under the name Lui-pada. The fundamental doctrine of the 
Buddhist Sahaja school is the doctrine of Sahaja: ‘The ideal state of the 
yogin, a state in which the mind enters the vacuity, becomes free from 
duality, and rejects the illusory character of the world.’ The Yogini-kaula 
also advocates the doctrine of Sahaja. It defines Sahaja almost in the terms 
of the Buddhist mystics as ‘a state in which the mind attains immobility, 
becomes free from duality and illusion’. The Yogini-kaula agrees with 
Buddhist Sahajiya in many other respects too ; it disregards the traditional 
lore, discredits the outward purificatory rites, and denounces the attempt 
to attain salvation by the study of the Sastras and by exoteric practices, such 
as sacrifices, fasting, bathing, visiting holy places, etc. 

This syncretism, which began before the eleventh century, was respon- 
sible for the growth of two important esoteric sects during the succeeding 
centuries. They were the Natha sect, which had a tinge of Saivism, and 
the Sahajiya, which had a tinge of Vaisnavism. 

The Natha sect originated from the teachings of the Siddliacaryas, as 
its reputed founder Matsyendra Natha was in all likelihood the same as 
the first Siddha Lui-pada. The great teachers of this mystic sect were all 
called Nathas, and the most famous among them were Mina Natha, 
Goraksa Natha, and Caurahgi Natha. Their teachings had a great influence 

P. C. Bagchi, Kaulajndnanirnaya and Minor Texts of the School of Matsyendra Natha, 
Introduction, p. 33. 
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in Bengal, and miraculous tales about them became the subject of popular 
songs in Bengali. The followers of Nathism at first formed a monastic 
group, but later on constituted a caste in Hindu society. 

The Vaisnava Sahajiya as a distinct sect was established in Bengal 
before the time of Caitanya.^^ The oldest reference to Sahajiya is in an 
inscription of the thirteenth century (the Mainamati plate). It speaks of 
the practice of Sahajadharma in Pattikeraka in Tippera. Candidasa was the 
earliest Vaisnava Sahajiya, and lived, most probably, in the fourteenth 
century. In his songs, which have come down in a very much altered form, 
and in his Srl-Krsna-kirtana we can trace some of the fundamental doctrines 
of the sect. Radha is the ^akti and Krsna the supreme Reality. The 
Hatha-yoga is the only yoga approved of by the sect. Every sadhaka has 
to make full use of his psychic energy in bringing about the union of the 
two principles. The various nddls and cakras within the body are recog- 
nized. The topmost station within the body is the thousand-petalled lotus. 
The terminology used in these cases is borrowed from the Buddhist Sahaja- 
yana and the Hindu Tantras. The Buddhist Sahaja texts speak of five kinds 
of psychic energy (kula): dombi, nati, rajaki, canddll, and hrahmanl. In the 
case of Candidasa it is rajaki. The names of the nddls and the cakras are 
taken sometimes from the same source, but in other cases also from the 
Hindu Tantras. 

Two other mystic sects seem to have originated in this period: they 
are the sects of the Avadhuta and the Baul. The Avadhuta sect has great 
affinities with the Natha sect, whereas the Baul derives inspiration from 
the Vaisnava Sahajiya. 

FOREIGN INFLUENCE ON THE TANTRAS 

A few words should be said about the alleged foreign influence on the 
Tantras.^® Mysticism by its very nature transcends sectarianism and 
regionalism in the highest stages of its development. Mystics of various 
countries thus easily discover the common elements in their respective 
modes of sddhand. They also borrow from each other techniques of a 
complementary nature, which might help them in enriching their own 
religious experiences. This must have happened in every age. The 
historians of Alexander the Great spoke of the existence of a class- of mystics 
called Gymnosophists in all countries from Egypt to India. Indian mystics 
were found in Alexandria as late as the fourth century a.d., and they are 
said to have been in close contact with their fellow-mystics in the Christian 
world. 

=’P. C. Bagchi, ‘Religion of Bengal’ in History of Bensal, I. p. 421. 

P. C. Bagchi, Studies in the Tantras, pp. 45 ff. 
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. EVOLUTION OF THE TANTRAS 

The Sammoha Tantra, to which tve have already referred, speaks of 
the Tantric culture of foreign countries like Bahlika, Kirata, Bhota, Cina, 
Mahacina, Parasika, Airaka, Kamboja, Huna, Yavana, Gandhara, and 
Nepala. This does not mean that the Indian Tantras trere prevalent in all 
these countries, though we know they were prevalent in some of them. 

It means, if anything at all, that these foreign countries also possessed modes 
of esoteric culture, and that some of them w^ere known in India and 
recognized as being similar to the Indian Tantras. 

It is therefore very difficult to find out the borrowed elements, if any, 
in the Tantras. They are so well fitted into the system that they have 
lost their exotic character. Yet some stray references may be discov ered in 
the Tantras to the borrowing of foreign modes of sadhana. A particular 
mode of Tantric sadhana called Cinacara is found in the Tanti'as. The 
Tara Tantra, adopted both by Hinduism and Buddhism, says that the cult 
of Cinacara came from Mahacina. A well-known Brahmana sage, 
Vasistha, is said to have gone to the country of Mahacina to learn this mode 
of sk'dhana from Buddha. It was not to be found either in India or in 
Tibet. So Vasistha had to go to Mahacina, where he was initiated by 
Buddha into the secret doctrines of Cinacara. He subsequently came back 
to India and propagated them. Some scholars were inclined to discover in 
this Cinacara a distant echo of the secret societies of China. It is the cult 
of Mahacina-Tara which is introduced by the Cinacara. 

Mahacina-Tara, as can be ascertained from the Buddhist sadhands, 
was the same goddess as Ekajata, whose cult is said to have been discovered 
by Siddha Nagarjuna in Tibet {Arya-Ndgdrjunapddaih Bhotesu iiddhrtam). 
The description of Ekajata is found in six different Buddhist sddhanas. 
It closely agrees with that of Mahacina-Tara, as found in some of the 
sddhanas. A comparison of the two goddesses shows that they are essentially 
identical, the only difference being found in the bija-niantra which, in the 
case of Mahacina-Tara, is composed of three letters and, in the case of 
Ekajata, is sometimes composed of four, sometimes of five. Corresponding 
to these goddesses, we find in the Hindu pantheon Tara, Ugra-Tara, 
Ekajata, and Maha-Nila-Sarasvati. The dhydnas of these goddesses, as 
found in the Hindu Tantras, literally correspond to those found in the 
Buddhist sadhana. According to a legend recorded in the Sammoha 
Tantra, Nila-Sarasvati or Ugra-laia was born in a lake called Cola, on the 
western side of IMount Meru. This name Cola is probably to be connected 
with kill, kol, the common word for lake to the west and north of the 
T’ien-shan in the pure Mongolian zone. Besides, in the enumei'ation of 
the various female energies (Yogini) in the Brahmanical Tantras, we find 
a type called Lairra (Rirpika Cumbika lama). The corresponding god 
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is called Lamesvara. The word Lama, like a few others, such as Dakini, 
^akini, Lakini, and Hakini, in spite of their later explanations, seems to 
be exotic. Lama is certainly the Tibetan word ‘Lha-mo’, which means 
Devi (Sakti). 

These evidences show that a number of foreign elements were in- 
troduced in the Tantras, most probably, between the eighth and the 
twelfth century, when communication with Tibet, China, and Mongolia 
became brisk. But these cults lost their exotic character, as they fitted well, 
in logical sequence, into a completely integrated system. In the same way, 
the practices of the Buddhist Siddhacaryas, and those of the early Vaisnava 
Sahajiyas, seem to have received certain influences from Taoism, but at 
present, it is difficult to determine to what extent this borrowing was made. 
A thorough study of the Buddhist Sahajiya and Taoist literature can alone 
solve the problem. 
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TANTRA AS A WAY OF REALIZATION 

VAIDIKA AND TANTRIKA CULTURE 

T hanks chiefly to the enlightened and fruitful labours of the Agama 
Anusandhana Samiti, of which both Sir John Woodroffe and Atal 
Behari Ghosh were the leading lights, the investigation of the philosophy, 
religion, and practice of the Tantra Sastra is no longer under a ban. Only 
a few decades ago it was grudgingly admitted that the Tantra contained 
some sense in its ‘high’ metaphysics ,* but this was merely an oasis in an 
endless desert of nonsense — or worse, of ‘lust, mummery, and superstition’. 
Investigation into the Tantra or Agama Sastra can now be reduced to a 
method. And what kind of method is this mainly to be? 

The truth about the Sastra cannot, for example, be attained on the 
basis of an assumption that it is only a burial ground of forms and ideas 
long dead and obsolete. The assumption is palpably wrong. Hinduism 
in its present form involves, no doubt, ‘a double framework’, Vaidika and 
Tantrika, but Tantrika wings have not simply been added from time to 
time to the ancient Vaidika mansion. The process has been in the nature 
of a remodelling of the old structure in which its ground-plan has subsisted, 
but the edifice has been permitted to wear a new form and expression 
suited to new times and conditions. Whatever be the origins or sources of 
the Tantrika ideas and forms, for ages these have been assimilated into 
the organism of the Vaidika culture, and all apparent contradictions and 
conflicts have long resolved themselves into the cohesive components and 
coefficients of a comprehensive organic synthesis. This being so, it will 
not do to look upon the Tantra simply as a graft from a foreign plant 
which has since withered and decayed. The host tree has not simply cast 
off a dead limb ; it lives in that limb as much as it lives in others. Some 
would even say that it lives in that limb more than it lives in any other. 
Others would go so far as to maintain that it is the foreign graft that has 
lived and thrived, leaving the host stock slowly to wither and decay. But 
whether the Tantra was or was not in the nature of a foreign graft, the 
relation of the Tantrika to the Vaidika culture has long ceased to be the 
relation between a graft and a host. The graft theory by itself, for instance, 
will operate as a perpetual bar to the coming of that dawn of sense which 
will make one see the whole as a living and growing reality. The deeper 
affirmities, presumably pre-existing when the so-called engrafting was 
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effected, which compose and evolve the whole living tissue of the resultant 
organism, will, in that case, remain unobserved and unrecognized. 

The Tantra is not simply a graft or a formation, morbid or otherwise, 
on Hinduism. It is of the living kernel, and not of the sheathing, 
or sometimes rotting, husk. The common obsession of many educated 
people, both foreign and Indian, still is that the worth of the Tantra, 
whatever that may be, should be appraised substantially apart from a 
general scheme of values to which Hinduism in its essence and in its 
‘pristine purity’ must be subjected. Secondly, this graft or backwater 
theory has, on the one hand, found itself in natural alliance with the view 
so commonly held that the graft has been in the nature of a parasite or 
‘pathological excrescence’, so naturally suggestive of the surgeon’s knife or 
the doctor’s recipe, and that the backwater has been in the nature of a 
stagnant pool of black, foul water full of noxious weeds and giving off a 
stench, and having no outflow into the mighty current of general Hindu 
cultural life. 


‘LEFT-HANDED’ PATH 

Certain ill-understood ‘left-handed’ practices (vamacara), for instance, 
have been commonly supposed to exhaust nearly the whole content of 
Tantricism. Whilst, as we shall see, vamacara is based on the profound 
knowledge of the ‘return current’ or nivrtti, which seeks to reverse the 
process of creating and maintaining the bonds of propensities and conven- 
tions in which the Jiva or soul has been held as a pasu or animal, it must 
be clearly perceived that this path, as laid out in the Sakta Tantra with 
its special and esoteric ritualism (e.g. pancatattva), is not the only one 
prescribed in the Tantra. The Kuldrnava Tantra, for instance, lays down 
as many as seven paths or dcdras, starting with veddcdra and ending with 
kaula. Some other Tantras have added two more to- the list, viz. aghora 
and yoga. Here the important thing to note is that the denotation of the 
word ‘tantra’ is as wide as it is varied, embracing not only the Sakta, but 
the 5aiva, Vaisnava, Saura, and Ganapatya forms (with their numerous 
sub-species) within the fold of orthodox Hinduism itself. And we have 
well-developed Buddhist and other Tantras also outside this fold. All these 
various types, Hindu or Buddhistic, present, no doubt, many striking 
points of diversity, both as regards ideas and notations. As practical 
sciences of realization (sddhana-sdstra) bearing applicability to differing 
human competencies and constitutions, and different stages of the progress 
made by the ‘healing’ soul, the lines of treatment by the Sastra and its 
prescriptions are bound to be of a varied nature. Aspirant souls in their 
spiritual endeavour have to carve out their own suitable paths or lines of 
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approach, which will be found lo diverge more or less at first from one 
another, but converge and tend to coalesce, as closer and closer approach 
is made to the final goal which is the same for all. So the wise tvill say : 
‘As many paths as persuasions (rnata).’ 

The general body of Hindu ideas, beliefs, and practices tvill, on exami- 
nation, be found to be permeated through and through by the cult of the 
Tantra, indeed so much so that the whole now bears a definitely Tantrika 
character. The ‘double framework’ of Vaidika and Tantiika has ceased 
in course of time to be ‘double’. To take the case of the vamacara (which 
means the ‘left’ — viparita — and not the ‘left-handed’ path) again: In this 
the sadhaka (aspirant) has to make use of a certain kind of ritual (techni- 
cally called the pancatattva) which, w'hilst leading admittedly to some abuse 
in unsuitable cases and conditions, has made, in the judgement of those 
who do not understand and discriminate, the whole cult of the Tantra 
suspect. Those who understand nothing of the ‘return current’ or ‘res ers- 
ing process’, involved in the theor)'^ and practice of the so-called ‘left’ path, 
naturally fail to perceive that there may be any points of contact between 
this and the theory and practice of the Advaita Vedanta. Apart fr'oni the 
fact that a full-blooded counterpart of the essentials of the pancatattva 
worship, in their ‘gross’, ‘proxy’, and ‘esoteric’ forms, can be traced down 
to all the Vedic strata, and also apart from the probability of a modified 
shape being given to, and a special emphasis being laid on, the ancient, 
immemorial Vedic worship, by influences coming from outside the limits of 
India proper (e.g. Tibet or Mahacina), it ought to be recognized by all 
thinking people that the pancatattva worship, in its principle and in its 
tendency, is a legitimate form of the Advaita worship. 

The end of the sadhaka is, of course, to attain pure and perfect Cit — ^an 
untranslatable word — or Consciousness. This peifect Consciousness is also 
pex'fect Being and perfect Bliss. In the \''edanta as also in the Tantia, 
the tvord for this perfect state is Saccidananda. Notv, this perfect state 
is unattainable so long as that which limits or restricts it operates. The 
limiting power of Reality by which its unmeasured Being-Consciousness- 
Bliss is measured, and its alogical nature is made thinkable in terms of ‘forms 
and categories’, has been called Maya in both. The Tantra, in particular, 
analyses the fundamental limiting power into certain special aspects called 
kaheukas or ‘contractors’. But the essential thing is this that the purna or 
perfect state is not to be attained so long as Maya and her kaheukas operate. 

THE ‘POLARITY’ OF REALITY 

By its self-limiting power, Reality ‘polarizes’ itself into that tvhich is 
conscious and that which is not, that which is existent and that which is 
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not, and that which is ‘pleasant’ and that which is not. The fundamental 
polarity of subject and object, aham and idam, is also evolved by it. By 
the process of polarization, that which is unmeasured becomes measured 
{prameya), the infinite is made finite, and the undifferentiated differentiated. 
By it. Reality which is absolute in itself becomes resolved, so to say, into 
a multiplicity of correlated centres of diverse natures, acting and reacting 
in diverse ways. It thus evolves into a universe of being and becoming. 
Some of the member centres of this universe evolve the power of feeling, 
cognition, and will, while others apparently lack this power. Some know, 
while some others are only known. Some enjoy, while others are only 
enjoyed. Some appear to act from within, while the rest are merely acted 
upon from outside. This power and the lack of it admit of all kinds of 
measures and degrees. But whatever these may be, all finite, correlated 
centres have their being and becoming determined by the conditions of 
the polarizing, finitizing, and limiting power by which they are created and 
evolved. The determining conditions which constitute, maintain, and 
evolve the centres necessarily limit or restrict them also. By them they are 
constrained to become or remain such and such centres. What they were, 
what they are, and what they will be are thus determined. They are dis- 
tinguished and differentiated from one another. Their respective 
behaviours, their actions and reactions, become such and such, that is, 
determinate. The determinants are therefore ‘bonds’ or pasa, as they have 
been called in the Tantra iSastra. The Jiva or the self finds himself in 
pdsa or fetters. By these, however, the whole fabric of a centre’s common 
life and behaviour is woven into being, and it is by them that it is main- 
tained and differentiated. The paia is the basis of behaviour (vyavahdra); 
it is of pragmatic value. 

THE REALITY AS A ‘CENTRE’ 

Yet the Reality has never ceased to be itself, that is, perfect Conscious- 
ness, Being, and Bliss, in thus evolving by its own inscrutable power into a 
multiplicity of conditioned centres. The pdsa, the determinant, the con- 
ditioning factor, must therefore be not something inherent in, or intrinsic 
to, the Reality of which a given centre is a function, evolute, and manifesta- 
tion ; it must be a kind of veil by which the Reality is ‘hidden’ without 
being effaced or suppressed. That which has ever been and never ceased 
to be has been ignored and practically ‘negatived’. This is implied in, 
and incidental to, the very process by which a manifold of heterogeneous 
correlated centres can evolve out of perfect Being-Consciousness-Bliss which, 
however, never ceases to be itself at any stage of the evolving act. 
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THE ‘CENTRE’ AS THE ‘POINT’ 

Even a finite centre, in any position in the curve of etolution, must 
never cease to be a ‘point’ of pure and perfect Reality. By ‘point’ is here 
meant that at and through which the puma or whole ‘opens’ itself and 
through which it can be reached or realized. But what is thus a point of 
co-essentiality and ‘flow’ from the side of Reality becomes a veil and a 
restrictor from the side of the universe of behaviour and convention. Point- 
facing, the JIva-centre is none other than the Reality. Veil-facing, it is 
finite, conditioned, and in bondage or pa§a. If the direction of the 
process, by which the veiling and all that is incidental to it have been pro- 
duced, be called outgoing, then, surely, to face the ‘point’ (at and through 
which perfect Being-Consciousness-Bliss is ‘opened up’), that direction must 
be reversed. The ‘sign’ of the function has to be changed. We must have 
the ‘return current’ in the place of the outgoing. Rad ha in the place of 
dhdrd, so’ham for harhsah. What now operate as bonds, determinants, or 
pdsa must be so transformed and so directed that they may act as releasers 
or ‘liberators’, working out release from bondage. This is beautifully 
expressed by the saying: ‘By that one must rise by which one has fallen.’ 
It has been said also: ‘The very poison that kills becomes the eli.xir of 
life when used by the wdse.’ The principle involved is a sound one ; and 
the whole theory and practice of the so-called ‘left’ dedra is based on this 
principle. Every finite and determined centre is ipso facto a reversible 
apparatus. In ordinary life and behaviour, the apparatus works with a 
certain sign and with a certain result — ^which is a complex of bondage in 
vdsand and samskdra (propensities and conventions, roughly speaking). Of 
the varied complex of vasands, some appear to be cardinal or primary. These 
are the prime movers of the Jiva in his ordinary activity ; these constitute, 
so to say, the key-knots of the net of ‘wandering’ in which he is caught 
and held. Now, the question is how to use these cardinal Ji\’a-impulses 
of bhoga or enjoyment so that their sign may be changed and their very’ 
nature transformed and ‘sublimated’. If that can be done, the apparatus 
that now binds and grinds will then be ‘re\ ersed‘ in its working, and the 
‘centre’ will turn round and face and become the ‘point’ of perfect Being- 
Consciousness-Bliss. 


OUTGOING CURRENT 

The outgoing process has made a pasii (animal) of the JIva by ci'eating 
duality (dvaita) where, in fact, there is none. Thus certain thing's are sought, 
while others are shunned ; some produce pleasure, others pain ; some are 
true, some false ; and so on. All such distinctions must be relative and 
pragmatic, if all be Brahman and there be nothing but Brahman, The 
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cardinal desire of man and woman for each other, for example, and the 
fact of their physical union become ‘carnal’ on the relative and pragmatic 
plane, where the body is ‘material’ and the soul ‘spiritual’, and there is 
assumed a perennial conflict between the flesh and the spirit. The dis- 
tinction is a valid one and may be of value so long as the Jiva remains on 
the plane of common conventions. But he is a pasu ixL.p^a or bonds on 
that plane. Moral or social conventions, however desirable or suitable on 
that plane, do not make him other than a pasu. To be free from paia, that 
is, to be 5iva, he must be able to resolve that and every kind of duality. He 
must be able to realize in fact that nothing exists and functions but Siva- 
Sakti. The so-called body is that ; so is mind ; so is the soul or spirit. And 
all action is play or Hid of ^iva-^akti. In this realization nothing remains 
‘carnal’ or ‘gross’; everything becomes an expression and attitude of perfect 
Being-Consciousness-Bliss. 

The essential thing therefore is the recognition of a veiled and ‘lost’ 
identity. In Vedanta, the commonest act of perception implies the restora- 
tion of a lost identity (as caitanya or consciousness) between the perceiver 
and the perceived, pramdtr and his visaya. This essential identity must 
be worked out consistently and thoroughly, without leaving any precipitate 
of difference whatever, if the aspirant is to go beyond the plane of duality 
which has made a Jiva of Siva. Aham and idam^ the knower and the 
known, the enjoyer and the enjoyed, action and reaction must all be equated 
fundamentally to each other, and all resolved into the identity of Siva-Sakti 
or God as Power. The outgoing process is one of differentiation and diver- 
sification ; the return current must be one of increasing assimilation, inte- 
gration, and identification. In the first, everything is ejected into separate- 
ness, exclusiveness, polarity, or even opposition. In the latter, it is drawn 
back and gathered into unity, harmony, and peace. The laya or kundalini 
yoga is a practical demonstration of how the outwardly-directed evolving 
process is reversed, until the whole prapanca or universe is resolved into 
unitary Consciousness and perfect Bliss. 

The projecting or outgoing process which is harhsah (represented partic- 
ularly by the ‘sun’ and the ‘vital breath’) is reversed in that yoga as so’ ham. 
The first evolves polarities and a manifold of diversities. It affirms dvaita, 
bheda or non-identity. But the two currents never operate singly, one abso- 
lutely exclusive of the other. They are concurrent, though the emphasis 
is laid now on this and now on that. The emphasis again oscillates ; it 
traces a curve. Hence in all affirmations of dvaita and bheda, the affirma- 
tion of advaita and abheda (that is, identity) is immanent. It is because of 
this that, even during the prevalence of the outgoing or harhsah aspect of the 
dual process, a universe or cosmos involving unities, equalities, and sim- 
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ilarities arises, and not a mere chaos of jarring and colliding ‘atoms’. Now, 
if we may call a conditional identity an equation (which holds true under 
certain assigned conditions, but not under others), then it appears that 
in the realm of ordinary experience involving the hamsah process we are 
given equations and not identities. 

Take for example man and woman. One can be equated to the other 
subject to certain limits, measures, and conditions. The polarity, anti- 
thesis, or difference is patent. We should be able to resolve and get beyond 
bheda. Failing this, man and woman will be the pdia of each other, as 
they often are in common experience. But if identity, as distinguished 
from mere conditional, tentative equality, can be affirmed and realized, 
then the two poles or opposites will resolve into unity and will form one 
integral whole. The pdsa, the noose, then disappears. 

TWO WAYS OF REAFFIRMATION 

Generally speaking, there are two ways of reaffirming the lost identity. 
One is elimination or negation till negation is dead or is no longer 
possible. This is the well-known ‘neti neti’ method of Maya\ada \’'edanta. 
It is to negate as asat or unreal the crust, sheath, or husk (upddhi) of a gi^•en 
object. If the upadhi of any other object be similarly eliminated, it will 
be seen that in the kernel the one is the same as the other, and each is 
Atman or Brahman. Every kind of bheda or duality must be rigorously 
reduced to zero. 

But an approach may be made to identity from another standpoint. It 
is the way of sublimation. Man and woman, for example, may thus be 
sublimated into cosmic principles, polar to each other in the outgoing or 
hamsah aspect of the cosmic process, but identified and unified giva-5akti 
in reality, which is experienced in the reversing of the outgoing current. 
In reversing the process, we have to bring the two complements or poles 
‘together’ so as to reaffirm and realize the identical whole. Using for one 
moment the so-called ‘erotic symbolism’ of Tantra gastra, the physical 
union of man and woman is sublimated as the creative union of Siva-Sakti 
(that is, perfect Consciousness at rest becoming dynamic as creative 
activity) ; the thrill of the act of union being ndda (a term later explained) ; 
and the ‘seed’ that issues from the union is bindu. In the vamacara or ‘left’ 
path, tvhich under certain very stringent conditions prescribes to the vira or 
‘hero’ sSdhand or ritual readjustment with w’oman, such sublimation of 
the so-called ‘carnal’ act has to be effected till the supreme advaita Siva-^akti 
experience wdth its perfect ananda or Bliss is attained. It is this ‘carnal’ 
desire that constitutes one of the strongest pdsas of the pasu Jiva. The 
object is to make even this the ‘opening’ to the perfect whole of experience. 
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THE STEPS IN THE PROCESS 

The method of sublimation consists of the steps sodhana, suddhi or 
purification, uddhdra (lifting) or elevation, and caitanya or reaffirmation 
of identity in consciousness. By the first, a thing or an act is purged of its 
usual dross of grossness. This is done by reversing the direction of the 
ordinary worldly process or pravrtti. In the evolution of the cosmic prin- 
ciples (the thirty-six tattvas as they are called), a certain stage is reached 
where pure or suddha tattvas ‘cross the line’ and pass into the impure or 
asuddha tattvas. These latter constitute the realm of Nature (the region 
of Prakrti and her evolutes), which is like a closed curve in which the JIva 
is held a prisoner, and in which he wanders tracing his own curve of path 
in accordance with the equation of karma. Though essentially a centre 
of 3iva-Sakti, he is caught in the net of natural determinism from which 
there is no escape, unless the ‘coiled’ curve which encloses him can be 
made to uncoil itself and ‘open’ for his release and ascent in the realm 
of the suddha tattvas. His hope lies in uncoiling the coil of Nature, 
technically called the ‘awakening of the serpent-power or kundalinV. Only 
thus can the impure elements or principles be purified and elevated from 
the aJuddha or prdkrta plane to the iuddha or aprdkrta. The face of the 
coiled serpent-power is ordinarily downwards ; it must be turned upwards. 
The next step is uddhdra or elevation. The order in which the principles 
are evolved in the outgoing activity must be reversed with the starting of 
the return current ; ascent must be made in the order opposite to that in 
which descent was made. From the grosser and more limited elements, 
we must rise to what are subtler and more general, until ascent is finally 
made to the level of perfect experience, which is Siva-Sakti in one called 
para samvit. The last step is the reaffirmation and realization in con- 
sciousness of the supreme identity. 

Such is the general framework of the method to be followed. The 
Vaisnava, the Saiva-Sakta, and other Agamas have their methods of sublima- 
tion that can be readily fitted into this framework. The para samvit or 
the supreme experience may, however, be differently viewed. The Vaisnava 
has, for example, his suddha (pure), aprdkrta (supernal), and cinmaya 
(spiritual) tattvas, contradistinguished from others that are asuddha (impure), 
prdkrta (common), and jada (inert). The Jiva in his essence is of the former. 
But he is not to be identified with the supreme tattva who is Bhagavat 
Purusottama. He is of the same pure essence and is a manifestation of 
God-power in a certain aspect. He is a ‘point’ (cit-kana) at and through 
which contact is established with the essence of divinity. 

The ;§iva-;§akti school of Tantra is a presentation of Advaita Vedanta 
from the point of view of a science of practical application and realization. 
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tantra as a way of realization 

It is a Sastra of sadhana and siddhi. Pure and undifferentiated Conscious- 
ness (tnrvisesa cinmdtra) is, of course, affirmed as the .basic aspect of Reality. 
But this pure cit is, in another aspect, the power to be and become, that 
is, to evolve as a universe of names and forms, and involve it again' within 
itself as a seed. Cit as this power of self-e\'olution and self-involution is 
cit-iakti. Cit as the pure ‘ether’ or basis, and cit as the power to evolve 
and involve upon that basis, are not two, but one, viewed from the stand- 
point of being as such and from that of becoming. Perfect experience is 
experience of the whole — that is, of Consciousness as Being and Conscious- 
ness as power to become. The position has been fully discussed by Sir 
John Woodrofife and myself in our joint tvork. The World as Power. ^ 

THE actual modus OPERANDI OF THE PROCESS 
The Jiva as a centre represents a certain phase and position in the 
evolution-involution process of perfect cit-sakti by which a universe arises 
and is withdrawn. Broadly speaking, evolution means the patent, kinetic 
aspect, while involution means the latent, static, or potential. Every form 
of being or centre is thus a kinetic-static composite. An atom of matter 
is so ; a unit of organic matter or a cell of protoplasm is so ; mind or 
antahkarana is so. The polarity of static-kinetic is everywhere. In the 
complex apparatus of ‘the gross, subtle, and causal’ forces, which is the 
‘body’ or vehicle of the Jiva, the static or potential pole of a'eating, sustain- 
ing, and resolving sakti is represented by the kundalirii or the coiled 
serpent-power. It is the body’s (including the gross, subtle, and causal) 
supporting base and magazine of power. It is the central pivot upon which 
the whole complex apparatus of the physical body, vital economy, and 
mental activity (conscious and subconscious) moves and turns. The Jiva 
apparatus is a closed machine of a specific, determinate character, with 
its bodily, vital, and mental potvers and functions limited and defined, 
because of the specific ratio in which kuridalini or static power in the 
apparatus stands with respect to the kinetic power actually working in and 
as that given apparatus. To change the working efficiency of that apparatus, 
physically, vitally, or mentally, is to change that ratio. A ti'ansformation, 
d\Tiamization, and sublimation of the physical, vital, and mental apparatus 
is possible only by what is called the ‘rousing of kundalhil’ and her I'eorien- 
tation from ‘downward facing’ to ‘upward facing’. By the former, the 
apparatus has become a ‘closed curve’, limited in character, restricted in 


» In six parts. I may refer especially to tlie last part called MahamUsa dealing with 
cit-iakti ; die philosophically minded reader is also referred to my Introduction to Vedanta 
Philoiophy delivered as a course of lectures in the University of Calcutta. 
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functions and possibilities. It is a ‘little knower, doer, and enjoyer’. By 
the latter, it breaks the pasa and transcends its ‘littleness’. 

The actual modus operandi of the rousing process and of the ‘piercing’ 
of the cakras, or spheres or planes as we may call them, is a very vital mode 
of Tantrika and, we may add, of every form of sddhand. The essential 
thing is to make an ascent, from spheres or planes that are more and more 
veiled, closed, and limited, to others that are more and more ‘conscious’ 
(cinmaya), ‘open’, and unrestricted — that is, from the asuddha to the 
iuddha tattvas. Three ‘Gordian knots’ (granthis) which bind the soul to 
the prakrta or natural order have to be cut in making a successful ascent. 
They are the ties of the three gunas fanious in the literature of Indian 
philosophy. They are the three components of Nature’s elan or impetus — 
what presents, what moves, and what veils — PMV as I have called them in 
Sir John Woodroffe’s Serpent Power. Perfect experience is unconditioned 
by the stress of PMV and, in this sense, is gundtlta or beyond the natural 
gunas. During its upward journey, the Jiva is not quite released from the 
natural frame till it reaches the sixth plane. Till then, it continues to 
possess, in a more and more refined, extended, and dynamized form, no 
doubt, the character of a centre in a certain type of cakra or sphere or 
universe. It has not yet reached brahma-randhra or the ‘opening’ for pure 
and perfect experience. In other words, the centre has not yet become 
the bindu or ‘point’, which the Sastra mystically calls the ‘perfect universe’. 
‘Point’ is that at which the perfect experience is ‘opened’ to the centre, 
and the ‘flow’ is established. It is like making the limitless ocean flow into 
a ‘little pond’. The little pond ceases to exist as such thereby ; it becomes 
one with the limitless ocean. If we should call the limitless aspect 
‘continuum’, then a centre or Jiva, after transcending the natural order of 
the component gunas, becomes transformed into a new being (purndbhi- 
sikta), which then presents a double phase, a point phase and a continuum 
phase. This is one meaning of the two-petalled sixth lotus where he then 
finds himself. From the mantra point of view, the phases are bindu and 
nada. Below that he was stiU piercing the a, u, m components of the 
pranava or Om. A psychological sublimation goes on pari passu with it. 
The sixth plane represents the coalesced (‘like the two halves in a grain of 
gram’) duality of prakdsa (illumination) and vimarsa (thought) which 
evolves into the the relation of subject-object. 

The end to be achieved is the realization of both pure and perfect 
Consciousness-Being-Bliss. In the highest plane, the pure cit of Advaita 
Vedanta is realized as the ‘resplendent void’ ; nay, Siva-Sakti ‘in close 
embrace’ in the abode of the ‘thousand-petalled lotus’ is also realized. That 
abode is the abode of wholeness and perfection. The Vaisnava will realize 
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his yugala Radha-Krsna in this abode of wholeness and perfection. And 
there can be perfect Bliss or ananda only in such wholeness. 

In the sixth plane the Jiva-centre, always under stress and strain, now 
expanding, now contracting {sphurat-sankucat), as nearly as possible 
approximates to the character of a perfect point or bindu, which means 
the state of infinite condensation and concentration and therefoi'e of 
potency. Only by such an infinitely condensed potency can it pierce and 
gain access into the abode of perfection said to be made of ‘the purest 
mani or vajra’. Only the like will pierce the like. The infinitely great 
will open itself only to the infinitesimally great which is bindu. Kdda, in 
one aspect, is the continuum aspect of the ‘point’. In physics, by the ^va\ , 
bindu may be represented by the quantum, and nada by the wave-system. 

The abode of perfection made of mani or vajra (that is, of imperish- 
able, impenetrable essence) appears to open even to the point through a 
kind of ‘sluice gate’. In course of the ascent, we ha^'e to x'each and pass 
successively thi'ough certain ‘critical’ positions. Generally, whenever one 
tattva passes into another, critical values and positions have to be taken into 
account. Now, in the ascent we are describing, we have to pass successively 
from one kind of tattva to another. To pass a tattva is to become it, for 
each represents a stage of actual realization. 

Now, at every crisis or critical position the aspirant or sadhaka requires 
and often gets what we may call ultra-ego-centric ‘help’, or ‘extra-scheduled’ 
power. He gets it from Mother kundalinl herself, in that vital and 
supremely important aspect of hers which is called gurusakti. But really 
critical positions must be reached so as to make this power available, 
responsive, and operative for the aspirant. In one sense, it is the aspect 
of divine grace ; it is hr pa. Grace descends whenever a real crisis comes 
or is coming. It then becomes patent and indispensable. Notv, the sixth 
plane, or ajfiacakra as it is called, is par excellence the place of giirutattva, 
which is to find the key of the last ‘sluice gate’ and open it for communion 
with perfect experience. It is the critical position par excellence, because 
here, more than an>avhere before, the ego-centre must finally shed his ‘ego’, 
his very ‘self’. The seed of dvaita must be burnt here. Giirutattva is thus 
the ‘key’ by which the power, which is as the limitless ocean, is sivitched 
on into the little reservoir which is the JIva, filling the latter, making it 
overflow and cease to be the little reservoir. It is also the ‘commutator’ 
which reverses the ego-centric current, the cun'ent that imprisons. The 
place of guru and diksd (initiation) is thus of vital importance. Gurufattva 
may, and often does, operate through a human body. But the SSstra, 
seizing upon the kernel of the thing, foi'bids the sadhaka to look upon his 
guru as human. He is a form and embodiment of God-power. 
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CIT-SAKTI AND CID-VILASA 

The majitra also must not be regarded as mere letter, and the image 
through which communion is established with God — ^who is the creator, 
sustainer, and destroyer of the world, is infinitely manifested, and is also 
beyond name, thought, and speech — must not be regarded as stock and 
stone. If the worship is intelligently done, that is, with an understanding 
and appreciation of the principles, then mantra, yantra (symbolic diagram), 
the offerings, the procedure, and the paraphernalia of worship are all 
transformed into forms and expressions of cit-sakti and cid-vilasa. The 
object involved is to effect the transformation of the articles and acts of 
ordinary experience which are the material, limited, and limiting 
factors, operative in certain narrow spheres of usage and convention, into 
forms of cit-sattd (being), cit4akti (power), and cid-vilasa (dnanda and play). 
The nydsa, bhutaiuddhi, prdndydma, dhyana, prdnapratisthd, and mdnasa 
and bdkya pujd are all calculated to effect this transformation of the 
worshipper, the worshipped, and the means and acts of worship into cit or 
caitanya, which they all are in their kernel ; and thus, they culminate in 
realizing the essential identification in perfect experience of the principle of 
‘thou’ (tvam) and the principle of ‘that’ {tat). The final result achieved is 
the same as in kundalini yoga. In fact, the final result cannot be attained 
through mantra, yantra, and pujd unless thereby kundalini is roused, the 
ego-centric, blinding, and binding current is reversed, ascent is made from 
the plane of aiuddha to that of the suddha tattvas, and, finally, to pure and 
perfect experience itself. The mantra yoga or fapa is a means of rousing 
kundalini ; so are nydsa, pujd, etc. with external or internal yantras, images, 
and symbols. The bhakta or the jndnin, sometimes, may not have con- 
sciously and deliberately to set himself about the business of rousing 
kundalini and making her pierce the six cakras. But this does not mean 
that kundalini can be ‘let alone’ by him. She is, and must be, roused by 
the power of bhakti or jndna. 

From the principles we have broadly explained, it will appear that 
kundalini yoga is not a ‘mystery’ or esoteric doctrine and ritual peculiar 
to the Tantras. It is the basis of every sddhand in every form. But there 
are different forms of effort or sddhand by which this magazine of latent 
power can be acted upon, and power ‘laid up’ can be lifted as by a lever. 
Visvdsa (faith) and preman (love) do act as the most powerful lever. The 
Tantra fully recognizes this and uses it. It recognizes yoga and jndna also. 
It recommends even music as sura or ndda Brahman. For the common 
aspirant, however, it serves out a mixed prescription of karma, jndna, yoga, 
and bhakti, all ‘scientifically’ combined, graded and graduated, and regu- 
lated, according to varying conditions and needs. 
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TANTRA COMPARED WITH THE OBJECTIVE SCIENCES 
In fact, Tantra may be aptly described as sMhana reduced to a science, 
and siddhi or realization attained as an experimentally verified fact. For 
this, it is required that one should follow the lead of a guide who has tried 
the experiment before and ‘seen’ for himself. 

The Tantras, though aiming at the realization of the supreme end, 
have also provided courses of discipline by which the so-called lower’ ends 
of artha (wealth), kdma (desire), and dharma (^■irtue) are achieved. The 
spirit and attitude in which the subject, whether in the higher or in the 
lower phases, should be approached is precisely that in which one should 
investigate the problems of physical, biological, and psychological sciences, 
without prejudice, and with a settled resolve to experiment and see for 
oneself. There is no more sense in being frightened by mantra, yantra, 
etc. of the Tantra — the endless variety of the apparatus of ritualism suited 
to every sort of condition of time, place, and individual competence, than 
in being dismayed by the similarly complicated and elaborate ‘ritualism’ 
of modern experimental science. The ‘proofs’ are the essential thing. The 
Tantras claim to ‘prove’ that mantra is efficacious, that yantra is potent, 
that devatds and higher powers do exist, that siddhis, if and to the extent 
sought, do come, and that the aspirant rises thi'ough the sddhana prescribed 
to higher and higher levels of perfection, till he becomes perfect Being- 
Consciousness-Bliss. 

It has been said that the Tantras are a system of ‘magic’ and an 
elaborate process of ‘auto-suggestion’. Such statements are true ; and they 
are false. They are true if ‘magic’ and ‘auto-suggestion’ are deeply under- 
stood. The first is not opposed to religion, but is the science of I’eligion, 
by which power in the higher planes is opened and made a\ailable for 
use to the finite centre, including the power to belie^■e and love and 
worship. The latter is to ‘turn round’ the self, so that it may be cn rapport 
with the process of divine imagination (kalpana) from which the universe 
arises and in which it subsists. If things come to exist and live by God's 
‘suggestion’, they will come to exist and live by the suggestion of a siddha 
who ‘lives, moves, and has his being’ in divine Consciousness. The 
aspirant by self-purification, meditation, surrender, devotion, and intense, 
passionate seeking places himself en rapport with the grantor of all boons 
including the highest. Since the whole is involved at every ‘point’, contact 
and communion can be established with the whole at any point of the 
universe. 

We began with vdrnacdra which, owing partly to ignorance of the 
principles and partly to the prevalence of abuse, has made the whole science 
suspect. Such a method cannot be suited to every kind of competency. 
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It is not for the paJu who moves with the outgoing current and earns 
merit or demerit while moving with it. He has not yet subdued 
desire and cut the three knots of ‘hate, fear, and shame’. The sadhaka 
competent for the ‘left’ path is the vlra who has assailed kundalim at her 
repose at the base root and made her turn and rise. He is competent to 
‘play with fire’ and burn his bonds with it. But there is a final divya- and 
mahd-bhdva state in which bonds do not exist in substance, and so they 
do not require to be burnt, but the semblance or mere form of them is 
dissolved in the ‘ocean of nectar’ of divyabhdva. 

The word ‘tantra’ which is sometimes derived from the root tan, to 
spread, means a system, a method, a discipline. It is a system of acts on 
the physical, vital, and mental planes by which a centre of being can 
render itself an apparatus efficient for the purpose of encompassing the 
twofold end of abhyudaya (progress or uplift) and nihkeyasa (the supreme 
Good). 

We have already referred to the fact how Tantra has effected a mutually 
helpful and perfecting co-ordination of karma, yoga, jndna, and bhakti. 
It has emphasized will and effort, yet self-surrender, mercy, and grace have 
their vital place and function ; and it combines the systematized ritualism 
of karma with the inner purifying process of yoga ; the purest Advaita 
jndna with the purest bhakti and the most passionate yearning and love. 
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CLASSES AND NUMBER OF THE TANTRAS 

D r. Winternitz says, ‘When we speak of Tantra, we think primarily 
of the sacred books of the !5aktas’. This shows how little attention 
is paid to the wide variety of meanings of the tvord Hantra’. W’e arc here 
concerned with that class of Tantras which deals with tvorship or sMhana. 
The Tantras lay down different forms of practice for the attainment of the 
highest aim of human existence by one living the ordinary life of a house- 
holder. In this respect they correspond to the upasana-kanda of the Sruti. 
The Tantras fall under five heads, viz. Saiva, Sakta, Vaisnava, Saura. and 
Ganapatya. These five classes of worshippers are collecti\ely called paiico- 
pdsaka. Each of these classes of worshippers has its own Tantras. 

Scholars of the present day are much concerned to ascertain the age 
of the Tantras. In the Puranas we find that both the \’^aidika and Tantrika 
forms of worship are mentioned. Hence the Tantrika forms must have 
existed during, if not before, the Puranas. The theory that the Tantrika 
age followed the Pauranic age therefore falls to the ground. There are 
some who theorize that the Tantras are post-Buddhistic. This also cannot 
be accepted, if the authority of the Lalitavistara is of any value. In the 
seventeenth chapter of that book, it is said that Lord Buddha condemned 
the worship of Brahma, Indra, Visnu, Katyayani, Ganapati, and so forth, 
many of tvhich were well-known Tantrika forms of worship. The 
Buddhists also have their own Tantras, which mention names of deities, 
such as Adibuddha, Prajnaparamita, Manjusri, Tara, and Arya-Tara. If 
the texts of the Brahmanic and Buddhistic Tantras are compared, consid- 
erable similarity will be found in the methods of the two classes. 

The Ndrdyamya Tantra says that the Vedas have originated from the 
Yamalas, which form a class of Tantras of considerable magnitude. The 
passage in question states that the teachings of the Sama-Veda find expres- 
sion in the Brahma Ydmala, those of the Rg-Veda in the Rudra Ydmala, 
those of the Yajur-Veda in the Vismi Ydmala, and those of the Atharva- 
Veda in the &akti Ydmala. These verses, iv'hich have been quoted by the 
great Siddha Sarvananda in his compendium called the Sawolldsa Tantra, 
may also mean that the Yamalas preceded the Tantras. 

There is a difference of opinion as to how many Tantras there are. 
According to the Mahdsiddhasdra Tantra. Bharatavarsa is divided into 
three krdntds or divisions, viz. visnu-krdntd, ratha-krdntd, and ah’a-hrdntd, 
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and each o£ these ktantas, it is said, has sixty-four Tantras. The Sakti- 
tnani^ala Tanira savs that the land east of the Vindhya Hills extending 
right up to Java is vhnu-kmnta. The country north of the Vindhya Hills 
including Mahilcina is ratha-kranta. The rest pf the countiy westward is 
asva-kranfa. 

The Sat-sanibhava-rahasya says that in Bharata there are four sampta- 
dayas (schools), viz. Gauda in the east, Kerala in the middle, Kasmira in 
the west, and Vilasa, which is a sort of eclectic school, not confined to 
any particular region, but found everjnvhere. 

TYPES OF SaDHANaS AND S.vDHAKAS 

The different Brahmanic or, as it is miscalled, Hindu forms of worship 
lead the worshipper to the supreme Brahman. The singular distinction 
of Brahmanism is to have recognized that men vary in temperament and 
in various other ways. The Tantra classifies mankind primarily under 
three heads, viz. the man with a divya or divine disposition, the man with 
a vira or heroic disposition, and the man with a pasu or animal disposition. 
The Bhdvacudamani Tantra gives a detailed description of not merely 
these classes of men, but also of the innumerable subsections under these 
heads. Bhdva (disposition) forms a very important factor in the process of 
sddhand. 

Padmapadacarya, the disciple of ^ankaracarya, in his commentary on 
the Prapancasdra, says that there are five different ways in which the 
teachings of the Sastra have to be considered. These five ways are: 
(1) sthula (gross), (2) suksma (subtle), (3) kdrana (causal), (4) sdmdnya 
(cosmic), and (5) sdksin (witness-like). Now every one is not competent to 
consider things from these five different view-points. The pasu man can 
hardly be expected to see beyond the sthula or material aspect of things. 
In the vira man there is an urge to reach the plane beyond matter, and 
the true vira is he who is fighting the six enemies — the passions — ^which 
obstruct the path of spiritual advancement. The man of divya disposition 
is, as a result of his practice in previous births, endowed with qualities 
which make him almost divine. The Kdmdkhyd Tantra says that the man 
of divya disposition is the beloved of all and is sparing in his words, quiet, 
steady, sagacious, and attentive to all. He is always contented and is devoted 
to the feet of his guru (teacher). He fears no one, is consistent in what he 
says, and is experienced in all matters. He never swerves from the path 
of truth and avoids all that is evil. He is good in every way and is Siva’s 
very self. The vira is a man of fearless disposition, inspires fear in the man 
of pahi disposition, and is pure in his motive. He is gentle in his speech 
and is always mindful of the five tattvas (principles). He is physically 
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sti'ong, courageous, intelligent, and enterprising. He is humble in his 
ways and is ever ready to cherish the good. The pasu is a man whose incli- 
nations are like those of an animal. He is a sla\ e to his si.\ enemies — ^lust, 
anger, greed, pride, illusion, and en\7.‘ 

THE SE\’EN .AC.\R.AS AND THE SAPTA-BHCMIK.\S 
Closely connected with the three bhavas are the seven dcaras or rules 
of conduct, which are given in the Kuldrnava T antra as follows; veda, 
vaisnava, saiva, daksina, vdma, siddhdnta, and kaula. The aspirant rises 
step by step through these different dcaras till he reaches the se\'enth and 
highest stage, when Brahman becomes an experiential reality to him. In 
the first stage, cleanliness of the body and mind is cultivated. The second 
stage is that of devotion (bhakti). The third is that of jmna (knowledge). 
Daksina, which is the fourth stage, is that in w'hich the gains acquired in 
the preceding three stages are consolidated. This is followed by vdrna which 
is the stage of renunciation. This does not mean, as has been said by the 
detractors of the Tantra, the practice of rites with a woman (vatnd). Vdma 
is the reverse of daksina ; it means the path of renunciation. If a woman 
is at all associated in this practice, she is there to help in the path of renun- 
ciation, and not for animal gratification. A woman as such is an object of 
gi'eat veneration to all schools of Tantrika sddhakas (seekers). She is consid- 
ered to be the embodiment on earth of the supreme Sakti who pervades 
the universe. She should therefore be revered as such and, even if guilty 
of a hundred rvTongs, she is not to be hurt even with a florver. It is a sin 
to speak disparagingly of any woman. The sixth stage, viz. siddhdfita, is 
that in which the aspirant comes to the definitive conclusion after deliberate 
consideration as to the relative merits of the path of enjoyment and that 
of renunciation. By pursuing the latter path, he reaches the final stage of 
kaula. This is the stage in which Kula or Brahman becomes a reality to 
him. The first three of these seven stages, viz. veda, vaisnava, and hiva 
belong to pa^ubhdva ; daksina and vdma belong to virahhdva ; and 
the last two belong to divyabhdva. According to some, the last alone is 
divyabhdva. And the Parasurdma Kalpa-Sutra says that during the first 
five stages the aspirant must be guided by the teacher, and it is only after 
he has passed the fifth stage that he is allowed to have freedom of action 
in every way. The Visvasdra Tantra, alluding to the importance of the 
bhavas and dcaras, says, ‘He ti'uly is libemted in this life who knows the 
seven dcdras comprised within the three bhavas'. It may be noted here that 
the seven dcdras coirespond, with very slight diffei’ence, to the seven 

■ The Sanollastt Tantra as also the Kaulavati-nirnaya will help inquirers who cannot get 
the Bhavacu4amani. This latter book and the SarvollSsa have not been published. 
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jmiHa-bJiitmikai (knowledge-planes) described in the i ogavasistha, w'hich 
are: ■i.’h'idisa or hibhccchd, vicarana, tanumanasd, sattvapatti, asamsakti, 
padarihabhavinl, and turiyd. The difference between the acaias of the 
1 uutni and the jilciiia-bliutuikas of the 1 ogavcisisOia is that in the former 
the aspirant reaches pl5)ici through the path of bfidkti (vaipyavo, dcwci), 
whereas in the latter path of dr'y ratiocination, the stage of tanumdjwsd 
(bhakti) comes to him when, after passing through a number of insurmount- 
able difficulties, he finds that without bhakti he can make no further 
progi'ess. 


THE TEACHER AND THE DISCIPLE 

Like the Sruti, the Tantra lays great emphasis on the necessity of 
initiation. A good teacher is defined as a man of pure birth and pure 
disposition, who has his senses under control. He should know' the true 
meaning of the Agamas (Tantras) and other Sastras (scriptures), always be 
doing good to others, and be engaged in repetition of God’s name, worship, 
meditation, and offering oblations in the fire. He should have a peaceful 
mind and must possess the power of granting favours. He should know the 
Vedic teachings, be competent in yoga, and be charming like a god. The 
characteristics of a good disciple are as follow^s: He should be of good 
parentage and guileless disposition, and be a seeker of the fourfold aim of 
human existence.^ He should be well read in the Vedas and be intelligent. 
He should have his animal desires under complete control, always be kind 
tow'ards all anhnals, and have faith in the next world. He should not asso- 
ciate with non-believers (ndstikas), but should be assiduous in his duties 
in general, alert in the discharge of his duties towards his parents in partic- 
ular, and free from the pride of birth, w^ealth, and learning in the presence 
of his teacher. He should always be willing to sacrifice his own interests in 
the discharge of his duties to the teacher, and be ever ready to serve him 
in all humility. 

The disciple should always bear in mind that his teacher is immortal. 
This does not mean that the human teacher is so ; he is the channel 
thi'ough which the spirit of God descends. The true teacher is the 
supreme Brahman or Siva, or, as some say, the primordial Sakti. The 
position of the human teacher is one of very great responsibility, which 
does not end with initiation. He has to look after his disciple’s welfare 
in every respect and guide him. He is called the physician of the soul, 
and a healthy soul can abide only in a healthy body. He has to see that 
even in matter's of health the disciple goes the right tvay. The teacher 


- Attainment of moral {dharmo), economic {artha), and aesthetic {kama) perfections, as 
well as of liberation (mokm), 
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who is conscious of his responsibility does not initiate in a hurry, and 
the 3astra enjoins that the disciple should not accept a teacher to whom 
he is not attracted. The mode of initiation is not in e\ery case the same 
and varies according to the disposition and the competency of the 
disciple. The ordinary mode of initiation is called kri^a-diksa. Tltis may 
be an elaborate process consisting of many idtuals. Men of higher com- 
petency are initiated by other methods. The initiation tvhich is tlie 
quickest and most effective is called vecUia-dlksa. A person initiated 
according to this method realizes at once the oneness of his own self with 
that of the teacher, the mantra (sacred formula), and the deity. He becomes, 
as the Tantras say, the very self of Siva. The disciples who are initiated 
according to other forms of dtksa arrive at this realization by slow degrees, 
each according to his competency. 

DIFFERENT MODES OF WORSHIP 

Our scriptures say that it is beyond the average man’s intelligence to 
apprehend the supreme Being who is the ultimate Reality, para-tattva. It 
is said in the Tantras that Brahman, who is mere jnioia, impartite. and 
without a body, cannot be worshipped by the average man ; so a form is 
adopted by the aspirant for the purpose of his practice, lire Tantra again 
says: ‘The deity of the vipra (ritualist) is in the fire into which he offers 
oblations ; that of the man of contemplation is in his heart ; the man who 
is not awakened sees him in the image ; but the man who knows the Atman 
sees him every^vhere.’ 

It has already been said that there ax'e five aspects in all Tantrika 
teachings. Here four aspects of worship are given. The fifth aspect of the 
deity is beyond all description and all woi'ship ; for that is the stage where 
the worshipper and the woxshipped become one. In the PrapancaHira by 
^ahkaracarya and the Saraddfilaka by Laksmana Desikendi'a are given 
accounts of all the five xnelhods of worship and their subdix isioxis. The 
Tantrasdra describes the rituals. 

INITIATION OR DIKSA 

Initiation or diksd means ‘that which gives a knoxvledgc of things di\ ine 
and destroys all that leads to a fall’. The teacher, for example, explains 
how the three letters a, u, and rn, constituting the Praixaxa or Aum {Om), 
represent the three gums — sattva, rajas, and tamas ; how these are embodied 
in Visnu, Brahma, and Siva ; and how these three deities, again, can 
function only with the help of their respective Saktis. The guru also 
teaches hoxv the Om is but a subtle form of the sacred foxanula "hanisah', 
also called the ajapamiantra, which is the carrier (vahana) of Brahma, the 
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Creator, inasmuch as hauisah means ‘the bi'eath of life’. Hani is inspired 
breath and mi!i is tlial which is expired. Everything movable and immovable 
breathes, and therefore Brahma, who is nothing but the creative aspect of 
the nupieme Substance manifest in the world, is represented as seated 
thereon. I'o the ordinary man liaihsah is a water-fowl. The aspirant has 
also to learn that the pranava contains tvithin itself, besides the aforesaid 
iliree letters, bniclii, }uida (sound), sakti (power), and santa (quiescence). 
When he has learned this, he is to know that tvhich is beyond Mnta 
(irmtatlta). These remarks apply to eveiy mantra. 

CREATION OF THE UNH'ERSE 

The unix erse, some say, has been created by Sadasiva, others again say 
that it has been created by 'V^'isnu, and so on. There are some who say 
that the universe has no creator, while others say that it has many. There 
are some xvho hold that it, being the product of nature (svabhavottha), is 
eternally existing ; there are others who say that it is the great 5akti that 
created it. There is another class of people xvho maintain that the Virat 
Purusa (unixersal Being) has created it. According to the Tantra, Siva 
or Brahman has two aspects, nirguna (attributeless) and saguna (with 
attributes). As the former. He is transcendent and therefore dissociated 
from Prakrti or Sakti ; and, as the latter. He is associated with Sakti. 
It is out of this that iakti emanates ; from that, nada (sound) ; and 
out of 7idda, bindu. This conception is put in another way. At the time 
of pralaya or final dissolution everything is withdraxvn into the supreme 
Sakti. Thereafter, when Sakti, which is the tattva (substance), approaches 
the Light, which is cit or knoxvledge, there arises in the former the desire 
to create (ideiktrsd), and the bindu is formed. This bursts and divides 
itself, and out of that division there arise bindu, ndda, and bija. Bindu 
partakes of the nature of Siva or jndna, blja is Sakti, and ndda is the relation 
betxvecn the two as the stimulator and the stimulated (ksobhya). When 
the bindu bursts, there arises an inchoate volume of sound. This sound 
is called Sabda Brahman, xvhich is the caitanya (stress towards manifestation 
in all beings) pervading all creation, and is the source of the letters of the 
alphabet, of words, and of other sounds by which thoughts are exchanged. 
All sounds (iabda) have meaning ; sound and meaning are inseparable. 

MANTRA 

From sabda there arises the ethereal region ; from touch, air ; from 
colour, fire ; from taste, water ; and from smell, earth. It will be seen 
that the gross comes out of the subtle in the process of unfolding, and when 
it is reversed the gross disappears in the subtle. In this way, the aspirant 
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begins with a gioss material accessory, x i/. the image, anti rises steji by step 
to that which is beyond word and speecli. The image that is used in uuiship 
is the form of the mantra that is chosen for the worshipptn- b> his 
and represents his conception of Brahman (s-vaklya Rrahmanuntih). One’s 
deva is the form of Brahman evoh'ed out of one’s mantra. Tiie I'ant ra elaims 
that a man who worships his istadevala (chosen tleiiv). width is ainnher 
name for his image of Brahman, in the prescribed manner, li\es a happ\ 
and contented life, enjoys the objects of his desire, and. at tlie same time, 
uplifts himself spiritually. The worship of the tlrt'a of one's adoption 
means the worshipper’s uplifting himself to the lex el of that dcvu, and 
xx^hen once this is secured, he arrix es at a stage xvhen he becomes com})etent 
to apprehend the supreme deva, Brahman. 

The Tantra holds that the highest stage is Kula. The man becomes 
a kaulika only after he has passed through the six dcdras previously men- 
tioned. It is further necessary for him to knoxx- the other moiles ot 
xx'orship. It has been said that it is only to that man xxhose mind is purified 
by the mantras of Sixa, Visnu, Durgu, Surxa, Gancsa, ami others that 
kula-fiidna manifests itself. 


THE PA5!CA-MAK.^RAS 

It is a favourite pastime of some uninformed minds to imiulge in 
invectixes against the Tantra for the use in xxorship of the fixe tattvas 
(principles), commonly called the fixe ‘M’s (panca-makara). By these ai'C 
meant xxdne, meat, fish, cereals, and sexual union. These five articles haxe 
different meanings for different classes of xrorshippers. It is to be noted 
that xvhat one is required to offer is the tattva (principle, essence) and trot 
the article itself. The object of using these fixe tattvas in xxorship is that 
by the repeated practice of the ritualistic obserxanccs one acquires a nature 
xx’hereby everything one does in ordinary life becomes an act of xxorship. 
Sahkaracarya in his magnificent hymn to the primordial .'iakli concludes 
by saying, ‘O Lady Supreme, may all the functions of my mind be Thy 
remembrance ; may all my xvords be Thy pi'aise ; may all my acts be an 
obeisance unto Thee’. It is to induce a state of mind like this that the 
fix'e things are used in xxorship. 

The aspirant xx'ho partakes of the five tattvas to please the deity xvithin 
him incurs no demerit. Such a man looks upon xxine and meat as Sakti 
and Siva, and is fully alixe to the fact that the xvine of which he is about 
to partake xx’ill make manifest the bliss that is Brahman xvithin him. Exery 
cup of xx’ine is drunk xvith appropriate rites, and xvith the recitation <*f an 
appropriate mantra. Before drinking the first cup he says, ‘I adore this, 
the first cup of nectar held in mv hand. It is suffused xvith the nectar of 
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the moon shining in the forehead of holy Bhairava. All the gods, goddesses, 
and !i«>K men atlorc it. It is the ocean of bliss. It uplifts the Atman’. An 
as[)irant who is allowed to have ten cups meditates, while drinking, on his 
giiiii in the Adliiisitlrd, the thousand-petalled lotus in the head, and on the 
goddess in the heart. He has his ista mantra at the tip of his tongue and 
thinks of his oneness with Siva. The man who drinks the eleventh cup 
repeats the following mantia: ‘I am not the doer, nor do I make any one 
else do. nor am I the thing done. I am not the enjoyer, nor do I make 
an\ one else enjoy, nor am I the object of enjoyment. I do not suffer 
pain, nor do 1 cause pain to others, nor am I pain itself. I am He (so ham). 
I am Cit. I am Atman.’ The.se mantras have a threefold meaning: The 
gross one is the actual drinking of wine ; the subtle one is the drinking of 
the nectar tvhich flows from the union of the kiuidalini (the coiled-up 
power) tvith 5iva in the sahasrdra ; the third or the transcendent one is 
the nectar of haj^piness arising from the realization of the union of the 
supreme :5i\a and the supreme Sakti. 

The Knlarnava Tantra says that the wine which gladdens is the nectar 
which flotvs from the union of the kiatdalint sakii with ^iva at the sahasrara 
in the head. And he tvho drinks this drinks nectar, and others are mere 
tvinc-bibbers. That man tvho kills by the sword of jiid7ia the animals 
of merit and demerit and leads his mind to the supreme Siva is said to be 
a true cater of flesh. That man truly takes fish w^ho controls all his senses 
and places them in his Atman ; others are mere killers of animals. The 
.iakti of the pasii (the lotvest class of aspirant) is not awakened, but that 
of the kaulika is. The man wdio enjoys this sakti is said to be a true enjoyer 
of sakti. He is permeated by the bliss which arises out of the union of the 
supreme Sakti and Atman, tvhich is the true union ; others are no better 
than fornicators. 

It should be noted that the term for the fifth tattva is derived from 
the word mithuna, which means a couple. Since nothing in the tvorld of 
experience happens without the combination of two things — even con- 
scioiLsness is impossible without it — , maithuna symbolizes the unity which is 
behind all this duality, tvhich is beyond ordinary human comprehension, 
and Avhich the jlvanmuktas (liberated in life) alone can apprehend. By the 
offering of this tattva to the chosen deity is meant the offering of the sense 
of duality, so that the underlying oneness may be realized. This is the 
true significance of the fifth item. 

THE FOUR ST.AGES OF SPEECH 

Something ought to be said here about the four stages of speech, in 
three of which sound is inaudible ; it is only at the fourth stage that men 
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give utterance to it. The first of these stages is pum locatet! in the 
muladhara, the lowest of the six centres in the spinal tolunm, coiuinonlv 
called cakras. This is but a mere stress towards articulation. As this stress 
takes definite shape, it becomes paiyantl, which means ‘seeing’. The next 
stage is reached when it amves at the amJiatatakra opposite the heart ; it 
then becomes madhyarnd, which means ‘middling'. These are the tliree 
names given in the Tantra to the three silent stages of \ocal soiinti, and the 
last stage is vaikhari. There are some, the foremost among whoni is Padma- 
padacarya, the chief disciple of ^ahkaracarya, who liold that there me three 
other stages of sound prior to para. Padmapada, in commenting on the 
forty-third verse of the second chapter of the Prapaiicasaia, sa\s that the 
stages preceding para are siinya, saiiiidt, and sukpnd. The fix-si is the 
vibrational stage, the next is that when the sound is about to form, and the 
third is that when it is forming. An adequate knowledge of sound is of 
vital importance in the Tantra. 

THE SIX CAKR.AS .AND THE SIX ADHVANS 

This leads us to the six centres, which are: (1) miilddlulru. which is 
situated above the organ of generation and is the region of earth ; 
(2) svddhisthana, which is just above the previous one and is the region of 
water; (3) manipura, in the spinal cord opposite the navel, of fire: 
(4) andhata, opposite the heart, of air ; (o) x'ihiddha, opposite the base of 
the throat, of ether ; and (6) ajnd, opposite the junction of the eyebrows, 
of psychic vision. There are other centres beyond the djM. Opinion is 
divided as to the number of these cakras ; some say that there are sixteen, 
and others that there are more. The piercing (bheda) of the six cakras is a 
process whereby the elements of which the body is comjwsed are purified.'^ It 
is laid down that the attempt to pierce the six cakras should be made under 
the immediate guidance of the teacher, for the least mistake may lead to 
disastrous results. By this process the six paths (adhvans) that lead to a 
realization of the Supreme are mastered.* They are kald (attribute), tattva 
(category), bhuvana (region), varna (letters), pada (words), and mantra 
(mystic symbols or words). The kalds are nivrtti, pratistha. vidyd, sdnti, 
and sdntyatitd. The tattvas, according to the Saivas, are thirty-six, and 
according to the Vaisnavas, thirty-ttvo. The Samkhyas recognize twenty- 
four tattvas. The tattvas of Prakrti are ten in number and those of I’ripura 
are seven. The bhuvanas, according to some, arc the ethereal, the aerial, the 


* It is described in detail in The Sapent Poay't by Arthur Avalon (Sir John Woodtoffe). 
Dr. Hereward Carrington has attempted to put it in a popular tornn 

* In an article like this we cannot possibly enter mto details, ho in wiiat follows 
should content ourselves with a bare outline. 


IV— 32 
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^AKTI CULT IN SOUTH INDIA 

KORRAVAI-DURGA-BHAGAVATI 

K ORRAVAI and Aiyai are the names by which the Mother Goddess 
was known to early Tamil writers. The Eyinar and the Maravar, two 
ancient Tamil warrior classes, propitiated Her as the Goddess of victory by 
bloody sacrifices, human and animal, accompanied by ritual, music, and 
dancing. Her priestesses danced a weird dance, called the vettuvavari, 
and, in the course of the performance, predicted what evils might befall the 
community and how they could be averted. She was also adored as the 
‘Goddess round whom the tunangai (another old folk-dance) was danced’ — 
She whose great womb gave birth to Seyon, the Red-god (later identified 
with Skanda), resplendent with yellow ornaments, who killed the cruel 
demon on the expanse of the white waves of the sea. Heroes returning 
from battle placed their swords at Her feet as a thanks-offering. 

The earliest Tamil literary works depict a society the culture of which 
is a composite one — a blend of the pre-Aryan with the Aryan. Vedic and 
Agamic ideas altered the old forms of worship in the Tamil country during 
the early centuries of the Christian era ; and Korravai, the Tamil Goddess 
of war and victory, was easily identified with Durga. The Silappadikaram, 
a Tamil epic of about the sixth century, describes Her as the ‘three-eyed 
Goddess whose crown is adorned with the crescent moon, whose lips, red 
as the coral, are parted in a beatific smile, whose waist is encircled by a 
serpent, whose arm wields the trident, and whose feet, bedecked with 
anklets, rest upon the severed head of Mahisasura’. ‘Praised by the 
gods and sages. She of the dark colour is the embodiment of victory, 
dharma, and wisdom.’ ‘Dwelling in the forest. She, who cleft asunder the 
hard bosom of Daruka, witnesses the dance of Her spouse, the lord of 
Kailasa.’ According to the Manimekalai, another Tamil epic of the same 
period, priests, garbed as Bhairavas, officiated in Her worship, chanting 
Tantric mantras. Hailed as the Magna Mater, She is also the eternal Virgin, 
enshrined in Kanyakumari, one of the oldest shrines in the Tamil country 
dedicated to Durga, mentioned by Pliny and the author of The Periplus 
of the Erythraean Sea. 

Among the numerous sculptures that stand as monuments to the 
cultural greatness of the Pallava and Pandya rule, from the seventh to the 
ninth century, are the panels, representing Mahisamardini, carved in the 
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monolithic and cave temples of South Indiad The Goddess is generally 
represented with a benign countenance, eight-armed, astride Her lion, 
and aiming a spear at the demon. In the Siva temples of the early Cola 
period, a separate sub-shrine was assigned to Durga, and in the later 
epochs, a shrine or niche to the north of the sanctum, where She 
is generally represented with four arms and standing on the head of 
Mahisa. 

The Rg-Vedic Goddess Vac was addressed in early Tamil literature as 
Cinta Devi. She was later called Kalaimagal, the Goddess of learning and 
arts. There are also references to :§ri or Laksmi, the Goddess who mani- 
fested Herself from the depths of the ocean, and who, seated on the breast 
of Visnu, blesses those pure men who are free from the evil passions of lust 
and avarice. The conception of Durga as the primordial Sakti and of 
Laksmi and Sarasvati as Her aspects became familiar ; and thus in Durga 
the devotee visualized the triple aspect of power, beneficence, and wisdom. 
Here is the power that not only subdues and controls evil, but also elevates 
and emancipates. 

The members of the famous mediaeval trading corporation, known as 
the nanade^iyatUai-ayirattu-ain-nurruvar (‘the “five hundred” from different 
countries and the thousand quarters’), were worshippers of Bhagavati Durga, 
in whose honour they erected temples in different parts of the Deccan and 
South India. In one such temple in the Tamil country,^ She is called 
Aiyapolil Paramesvari — the Parame^vari of Aihole, where a famous Durga 
temple was built by the early Calukyas. To the Tamil members of this 
corporation, Durga was kanddli, a Tamil word meaning the divine Prin- 
ciple, beyond form and name and transcending all manifestations. 

While the common folk propitiate Durga under different local names, 
too numerous to mention, and install Her as the guardian deity of villages, 
the initiated pray to Her for liberation.® She is invoked in one or other 
of Her nine forms (Navadurga), or as Bhadrakali, the auspicious Mother 
who transcends time and causation, in the lustrous flame, or in a yantra 
(mystic diagram), or in figures drawn with rice-flour, turmeric powder, and 
saffron ; and the worship includes all the Tantric rituals beginning with 
self-purification {bhutaiuddhi and dimasuddhi) and ending with oblations 
(hall and homa). Along with bija mantras, the rcas (hymns) of the Durgd- 
sukta are often chanted. 


^ At Madattukkovil in the former Pudukkottai State and at Namakkal. There is a 
famous MahisamardinI panel at Mamallapuram. . 

^ At Kallampatti, about twenty miles to the south-west of Pudukkottai. 

® *Afraid of the pangs of worldly life, I bow unto Thee, who helpeth me to cross the 
ocean of earthly existence’ {namami bhavabhito'ham samsararnavata,rinim). 
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MINOR 5AKTIS 

There are reminiscences in South Indian temples of minor Sakti cults. 
The larger temples of the Pallava and early Cola periods had shrines 
dedicated to the Saptamatrkas (Seven Mothers) and to Jyestha. The Sapta- 
matrka group comprised seven Devi idols — Brahmi, Mahesvari, Kaumari, 
Vaisnavi, Varahi, Mahendri, and Camunda, with Ganesa and Virabhadra 
on either side of the group. Jyestha was represented as two-armed with a 
male attendant. Her banner bore the crow. These two cults disappeared 
by about the eleventh century, and all that remain of them are the 
neglected, and often mutilated, statues in the corridors of old temples. 

To the common folk, who can scarcely comprehend the conception 
of a primordial ;$akti, the hosts of village and old totem gods and goddesses 
are the objects of reverence, and the higher classes also occasionally partic- 
ipate in their worship. These divinities are much dreaded, and are propi- 
tiated to ward ofiF calamities. Mariamman, the southern counterpart of 
Sitala, is perhaps the most popular and is held in great dread as the goddess 
of smallpox. 

The memory of chaste women was held in great respect. Arundhati 
was praised in old Tamil songs. Draupadi is a common deity in South 
Indian villages, where an annual festival, lasting for eighteen days, is held 
in her honour, when the Mahabharata is read. On the last day of the 
festival, votaries, with their heads adorned with flowers and their bodies 
decked with sandal and saffron, walk over a very hot fire extending many 
feet in length. A whole canto of the Silappadikaram has for its theme the 
deification of Kannagi, the virtuous wife of the hero, Kovalan. This cult 
of the pattini (virtuous wife) spread from the Tamil land to Ceylon. Similar 
honours were paid to women who performed sail, and places where this 
rite was performed were called mdlaiyldu (malai, garland), because 
garlands were offered to their souls. To this day, Tamil homes cherish, at 
least once a year, the memory of sumangalis (those who predeceased their 
husbands) with worship and feasting. 

Religious rites in the Tamil country were a mixture of sacrifice, music, 
and dancing. There are numerous references in Tamil inscriptions to 
kuttus or dance-plays enacted in connection with temple festivals ; perhaps 
the most important among them was the idntikuttu. Folk-dance and drama 
are even today associated with temple worship in South Indian villages. 

SRIVIDYa-LALITA 

South Indian Saiva philosophy is a complex of many factors, three of 
which are of outstanding importance — first, the simple religion of the 
hymnists, known as the Nayanars, proclaiming the doctrine of pure love 
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and self-surrender to the Lord’s grace ; secondly, the Tamil Agamas, 
largely influenced by the Pratyabhijna school of Kashmir, though with 
certain marked metaphysical differences ; and thirdly, the doctrines of the 
Pa^upatas and Kalamukhas, the followers of Lakuli^a. The Pratyabhijna- 
Sutra was freely drawn upon by both the ^aiva and Sakta devotees. While 
the §aiv3. aspect was elaborated in the &ivadrsti and the later works based 
on it, the 5akta aspect was developed in such works as the Cidghana-candrika 
and Tantrdloka. A much later Sakta treatise, based on the Pratyabhijnd- 
Sutra, is the Kdmakald-vildsa. 

The Sakta philosophy and rituals, expounded in Kashmir Tantric 
treatises, in such works as Candrakdla-vidydstaka and Subhdgamapancaka 
and in Gaudapada’s Subhagodaya* relate to what is compendiously known 
as srlvidyd or Brahmavidyd, which is rather the practical course or sadhana- 
sdstra not only of the monism of the Upanisads, but also to a large extent 
of the final liberation expounded in the Siddhanta (Tamil Saiva philosophy). 
According to the Saivas and ^aktas, ;§akti is not different from Siva, and 
they together constitute the ultimate Reality. Siva or Kamesvara is prakaJa 
or subjective illumination, while Sakti, known as Kamesvari, Sivakama, 
Kamakoti, Lalita, and Tripurasundari, is vimarsa or Siva’s objective 
experience of Himself. This experience, in which ‘I’ or aham (subjective) 
and ‘this’ or idam (objective) are yet held in a unity, i.e.tin which there is 
just a glimmer of a universe in idea, but no actual emergence of an objective 
world, is the first emanation of consciousness, known as saddsiva- or sdddkhya- 
tattva, Sada^iva functioning with and through His Sakti, Manonmani. The 
next emanation is Ihiara-tattva with mdyd-sakti, in which objectivity begins 
to prevail and from which ultimately, through different stages of evolution, 
emerge the tattvas or the different categories of mind, senses, and matter, 
leading down finally to the prthvi-tattva as in the Samkhya system. In 
iconographic symbolism, the linga stands for sdddkhya or saddsiva, and the 
other forms (i.e. full-fledged images) of Siva for the i^vara-tattva. Since 
saddiiva-tattva comprises both Sadaliva and Manonmani, the need was felt 
for the representation of the latter in places of worship, and this accounts 
for the erection of a separate shrine to Devi, commonly known in the 
Tamil country as the Amman (Mother) shrine. These Amman shrines, 
which in the old Tamil inscriptions are mentioned as the kdmakottam 
(Kamakoti’s shrine), came into vogue from about the eleventh century. 
Before this time there were temples dedicated to Devi, independent of and 

4 The Lalitopakhyana, which, together with the two exquisite stotras, Lalita-sahasranama 
and Lalita-tri^ati, is said to form tlie Rahasyakanda or ‘the Book of Secret Doctrines’ of 
the Brahmdnda Purana, contains the teachings of HayagrTva to Agastya, which are said to 
have been imparted in Kanci. Obviously tlie author of the work is a South Indian. The 
work must have been written after the eighth century. 
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lot related to ;§iva shrines, but from about this time the twin shrines of 
>iva and Amman came to represent the dual aspect of 5iva-Sakti. 

The six forms of saguna worship, approved and propagated by Sankara,® 
ncluded the worship of Devi. In the Saundaryalahan and some of his 
nakaranas, he expounded Her greatness and Her identity with the Atman 
)r Brahman. In all the Advaitic monasteries, founded by Sankara and his 
uccessors, among whom Vidyaranya is perhaps the most outstanding, the 
nystic secrets of srividyd and the worship of the sricakra are kept alive to 
his day. At Sringeri, one of the four oldest seats of the monastic order 
ounded by Sankara, the presiding deity Sarada, who is enthroned on a 
ricakra, symbolizes the highest knowledge, ‘the knowledge of the Self’ 
Sarvaveddntdrtha-prakmini Brahmavidyd Sdradd). 

Tradition ascribes to Sankara and other seers the installation of the 
ricakra in important temples. The most celebrated is that in the Kamaksi 
.emple at Kanci, known as the kdmakotipitha, a replica of which is wor- 
ihipped by the gurus of the Kanci Advaita monastery, later transferred to 
<.umbakonam. In the cid-dkdsa-rahasya in Chidambaram, there is a 
ammelanacakra, a combination of iivacakra and sricakra. There is a 
ricakrapitha at Courtallam, and at Avadaiyarkovil (Tanjore District) 
vorship is ofEered to the pddukd or sandals of Devi installed on a iricakra. 
!n Jambukesvaram, near Tiruchirapalli, the Devi’s ear-ornaments are of 
he shape of iricakras. This list may easily be multiplied. 

About two centuries after Vidyaranya, Appaya Diksita (sixteenth 
:entui'y) attempted to harmonize the monistic schools of the Vedanta and 
he Siddhanta or Agama schools. His synthetic doctrine, known as the 
Ratnatrayapariksa, explains how the attributeless Brahman, through the 
play of His inherent Maya, assumed two forms — dharma and dharmin.’^ 
While dharmin is static, dharma manifests itself both as male and female 
(as Visnu and Devi) ; and this manifestation is the material cause of the 
universe. Through this doctrine he emphasized the identity of the Sankara- 
Parvati (Ardhanarisvara) and Sankara-Narayana concepts, which many 
centuries earlier had found expression in the hymns of the early Nayanars 
and Alvars and in the iconography of the seventh century. Nilakantha, 
the grand-nephew of Appaya, was another great exponent of the irividyd 
cult. Among later adepts was Bhaskararaya (seventeenth-eighteenth 
century) whose three works, Lalitd-sahasrandma-bhdsya, Varivasyd-rahasya, 

^ One of the epithets of 5rT Sankara is sanmatasthapanacarya, i.e. the acarya who has 
established the six cults, viz. Saiva, Sakta, Vaisnava, Saura, Ganapatya, and Kaumara. In 
South India the Kumara or Skanda cult, being very popular, could not be ignored ; the 
Smartas, however, admit the other five only and dierefore practise pancopasana or pancayatana- 
puja (the worship of five deities), 

* ‘Nityam nirdosagandham niratUayasukham Brahma-caitanyamekam, dharmo dharmiti 
bheda-dvitayamiti prthaghhuya maydvaiefia.* 
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and Setubandha, are aptly described as the prasthdna-traya of srwidya, and 
among his disciples Umanandanatha, who wrote Nityotsava-paddhati, based 
on the Parcdurdma Kalpa-Sutra, deserves special mention. Laksmidhara’s 
commentary on Saundaryalahari is another important treatise on srividyd. 
The five hundred verses in praise of Sri Kamaksi of Kanci, sung by 
Mukakavi, are a source of inspiration to the devotees of the Mother. 
Muttusvami Diksita and Syama Sastrin, two eminent composers, who rank 
among those who evolved and perfected Karnadc music, were adepts in 
snvidyd. 

MEDITATION ON LALITA 

Lalita Mahatripurasundari, the presiding deity of srividyd, is meditated 
upon as red in complexion with the brilliance of countless suns and the 
coolness of innumerable moons. She holds, in Her four hands, a sugarcane- 
bow symbolizing the mind (manorupeksukodandd), flowery arrows symbol- 
izing the five primordial bases of the world of sense (pancatanmdtra-sdyakd), 
noose denoting attraction (rdgasvarupapdsddhyd), and goad suggesting 
repulsion (krodhdkdrankusojjvala). She sits on the lap of Siva-Kamesvara, 
whose colour is white, because He is prakdsa (consciousness and illumina- 
tion). The couch on which Kamesvara and Kame^varl (Lalita) sit is of 
the form of an inert corpse-like Siva, dark in colour to represent colourless- 
ness. He is niskala Siva, the Absolute before He ‘willed to manifest’. 
There is profundity in this conception of a niskala (static) Siva and, above 
Him, the divine couple Kamesvara and Kamesvari, the Being and the 
Power-to-Become, in close embrace. 

Her subtle form is the pancadasdksari, the mantra with fifteen letters 
to which is sometimes added a sixteenth letter to make it sodakdksart. This 
mantra is traced to the Rg-Veda,’’ and is elucidated in the Tripura, and 
Devi Upanisads. It is said to be the esoteric form of the Gdyatri mantra, 
which is the quintessence of the Vedas and is identified with the mahdvdkyas 
of the Upanisads. The votary of this mantra rouses the power (cit-sakti) 
latent in him, which represents the JIva and is known as the kundalini, 


R.V., V. 47. 4 reads as *catvara im bibhrati ksemayantah\ which means ‘the four 
(priests), wishing benefit for themselves, worship this (god)’. But according to the orally 
transmitted tradition 'of some religious sects, the mantra is held to mean ‘that which con- 
tains the four ims and confers benefit’ and to refer to the hividya mantra which fulfils this 
condition. The pancadasdksari mantra has three kutas or groups of letters. The first five 
letters "ka, e, I, la, hrlm* form the first kuta, the next six ‘ha, sa, ka, ha, la, hrlm' the 
second kuta, and the last four ‘sa, ka, la, hrim" the third kuta. The final letter of each 
of these three kutas, and the sixteenth letter inm, which is added,' end in im. These are the 
four Ims, Im, which represents kdmakald, is in itself an important mantra. Reference may 
be made in this connection to Natananandanatha’s commentary Cidvalli on the seventeenth 
verse of Punyananda’s Kdmakald-vildsa, where this alternative interpretation of this Vedic 
mantra is cited. 

IV— 33 
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lying coiled at the base of the spinal column (muladhara). When aroused, 
kundalini penetrates the next four cakras, which are the centres of energy 
of the gross tattvas manifesting sensible matter, passes the sixth cakra or 
centre of the subtle mental tattva, and finally, reaching the sahasrdra in the 
head, unites with Siva, where Jiva becomes one with Siva. 

Some of the holy shrines in the Tamil country symbolically represent 
these cakras. To mention a few at random: Tiruvarur represents the 
muladhdracakra ; Kanci the nabhi (navel) ; Chidambaram the andhatacakra 
(in the region of the heart) ; and Jambukesvaram, where Mother Akhila- 
ndei^vari presides, the ajndcakra (in the region between the eyebrows). 
Madura (Madurai) is dvddaidnta, where Sri Minaksi manifests Herself in 
different forms as Bala, Bhuvanesvari, Gauri, Matahgi, Syama, Panca- 
da^aksari, and Mahasodaii, while Avadaiyarkovil represents mahd-sodasdnta, 
where Atmanatha Siva and Devi Yogamba are meditated upon as residing 
in the thousand-petalled lotus of the sahasrdra.’^ 

SYMBOLISM OF SRICAKRA 

Srtcakra is a symbol of the universe (both macrocosm and microcosm) 
and its divine cause. There are in it two sets of triangles, one set composed 
of four male or Siva triangles, and the other of five female or Sakti triangles.® 
In the centre, which is a point (bindu), reside Kame^vara and Lalita in 
abheda (undifferentiated) union. Enclosing the bindu is an inverted 
triangle representing the icchd (will), kriyd (action), and jndna (knowledge) 
aspects of Sakti, the three gunas, and the deities presiding over them. The 
other cakras are the astakona (eight triangles), dasdra-yugma (two cakras, 
each of ten triangles), manvasra (fourteen triangles), astadala (eight’ lotus 
petals), sodasadala (sixteen lotus petals), vrttatraya (three circles), and three 
squares. These nine cakras are ruled over by Yoginis or divinities, presiding 
over forms of mind, sense, and matter, and their special functions, who are 
also called d,varana (veiling) devatds, because they veil pure consciousness 
(cit) and create the appearance of the world of mind, sense, and matter, 

* Dvada§anta and (maha-) sodaJdnta are two subtle centres in very close proximity to 
(or, according to some, within) the pericarp of the sahasrdra-kamala (thousand-petalled 
lotus in the brain). Dvddaidnta, as the term implies, is above twelve centres — the three 
higher centres, namely, andhata, vUuddha, djnd, and , the nine subtle centres beginning 
from the middle of the forehead -and going up to the brahmarandhra. The dvddasdnta 
represents jndna, sahaja-samadhij and transition from tunya to turiydtita state, while 
soda§dnta represents the nirviiesa Brahmavrtti or the turiydtita state. 

® According to the Kdmikdgama, from the view-point of the microcosm, the Sakti triangles 
denote the five dhdtus, namely, tvac (skin), asrj (blood), mdmsa (flesh), medas (fat), and asthi 
(bone), and the Siva triangles majjd (marrow), sukra (vital fluid), prd.na, and JTva ; and from the 
view-point of the macrocosm, the Sakti triangles stand for the five vital functions, the five senses 
of knowledge, the five senses of action, the five subtle and the five gross forms of matter, and 
the mind, while the Siva triangles represent the four higher tattvas, viz. mdyd, ^uddhavidyd, 
mahehjara, and saddiiva. For the thirty-six Saiva-Sakta - see Sir John Woodroffe, The 

Garland of Letters (Varnamdla), X {Tattvas) and XXVII {Sadadhvas). 
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and make what is purna (whole and undifferentiated) appear as apurna 
(limited and differentiated). 

The prescribed upasana is according to the samhdra or laya krama 
(method of absorption). The divinities of the eight cakras from the outer- 
most squares to the innermost triangle, who are the Saktis of the universe 
of sound and form, of the objects of experience by the Jiva, of the 
means of such experience,*® of the bodily vrttis or functions,** and of the 
mental vrttis or the cognitive modifications of the mind,*^ are worshipped 
as but rays emanating from the central luminary, Sri Lalita, and are con- 
ceived of as being absorbed in Her. 

Whether the worship is external, attended with rituals, or internal, 
based upon meditation, emphasis is laid on bhdva or the mental certitude 
that the Mother withdraws unto Herself all the categories that She has 
projected to create the appearance of the phenomenal world. Now that 
the sddhaka has transcended all vrttis, he realizes, in the binducakra, the 
Mother Lalita Tripurasundari as the supreme Essence in whom the static 
or absolute and dynamic or manifesting aspects coalesce {prakdia-vimarsa- 
parabrahma-svarupini) and as the highest Bliss (pardmrtasakti). 

In the updsand of sricakra are harmonized the personal and impersonal 
aspects of Brahman. Ritual and meditation lead to the knowledge of 
oneness, having gained which one attains to supreme Peace. 

From the view-point of the macrocosm. 

“ From the view-point of the microcosm. , , . 

From the view-point of the Drsti-srsti-vadin, who posits that the world is the creation ot 
the mind as against the view held by the Srsti-drsti-vadin, who says that the universe o 
embodied matter was created by the jada-iakti of I^vara. 
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TANTRIKA CULTURE AMONG THE BUDDHISTS 


T he history of Tantricisra is highly interesting. We shall here make 
an attempt to trace this history, with special reference to Buddhism, 
from early times, and examine the circumstances which proved favourable 
to the development of this unique system of psychic culture in India. 

Professor Chintaharan Chakravarti, in an admirable article in the 
Indian Historical Quarterly,'^ has traced the references to Tantrika practices 
in their earlier stages amongst the Hindus, Buddhists, and Jains. These 
references in ancient literature show that some of the rudimentary Tantrika 
practices are as old as the time of the Rg-Veda, and the Atharva-Veda is full 
of them. In Buddhism such practices were found in abundance, and from 
references in early Buddhist literature it can be seen that many varieties of 
Tantrika practices were then in vogue. The attitude of Buddhism seems to 
have been hostile to such practices ; but there are many references to show 
that some of the mystic practices of the harmless sort were definitely 
tolerated, nay, encouraged. References to Tantrika practices are also avail- 
able in the earliest Jaina literature. Thus, it is clear that the ground was 
well prepared for the development of a mystic science like Tantricism. 


ORIGIN OF BUDDHIST TANTRICISM 

It appears very probable that Tantricism received a great impetus from 
Buddhism. Buddha* recognized the rddhis or supernatural powers and 
mentioned four iddhipadas^ conducive to the attainment of supernatural 
powers. He himself practised the dsphanaka-yoga^ (yoga of psychic expan- 
sion) when he was in search of the eternal Truth. In the Vinaya Pitaka* 
we hear stories of Buddha’s own disciple Bharadvaja rising up into the air 
miraculously and bringing down the begging bowl which was held high 
above by a Setthi. Buddha is said to have expressed his great disapproba- 
tion of this wanton display of supernatural power on the part of his disciple. 
The question arises how the disciple acquired this miraculous power, unless 
it was from his own teacher. 

While investigating the circumstances which made the Tantrika 
practices popular, we should take into consideration the part played by 


^ ‘Antiquity of Tantrikism', VI. pp. 114 ff. . 

C ■viriyam (effort), cittam (thought), and vimamsa (investigation). 

See R. C. Childers, Dictionary of the Pali Language, p. 157. 

^ Lalitavistara, edited by Rajendralal Mitra, p. 315. 

^ Sacred Books of the East, XX. pp. 78 f. 
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monasticism (sannyasa) as developed in Buddhism. In early Hinduism, the 
life of renunciation, as we know, was open only to the Brahmanas, and this 
must have been greatly resented by the masses. In Buddhism, sannyasa 
was open to all, and in this respect, as indeed in many others. Buddhism 
was a challenge to Hinduism. In early Hinduism, sannyasa was generally 
recommended for those who had already passed through the stages of 
brahmacarya (student’s life), garhasthya (householder’s life), and vanaprastha 
(forest life).® But there were a few dissentients among the Hindus also, who 
advocated that the monastic vow could be taken by a Brahmana belonging 
to any of the above three stages, provided he had a keen sense of dispassion. 
The Jdbdla Upanisad is particularly interested in this new doctrine. We 
do not know to what extent Jabala’s words may be taken as authority in the 
matter of taking sannyasa, and how far his doctrines were respected in 
ancient times. But it is certain that Buddhism went a step further and 
promulgated that sannydsa could be taken by any one, whether a Brahmana 
or not, belonging to any order of life, provided his mind was bent on 
obtaining nirvana. 

The preaching of Buddhism slackened many restrictions prevalent in 
Hinduism regarding the caste system and the four orders of life, and there 
is no doubt that the system introduced by Buddha became very popular. 
But he was very strict about the rules of morality to be followed by his 
disciples, especially those living in monasteries ; and any violation of them 
was severely dealt with. He did not permit the use of fish, meat, wine, 
association with the opposite sex, etc. on the part of the monks. The latter, 
however, were not disciplined enough to be able to follow his strict injunc- 
tions with regard to these matters, because many of them embraced the 
monastic life without adequate preparation for it. The result was that, 
even during the lifetime of Buddha, many monks revolted against his injunc- 
tions, and he, being sorely perturbed by their unruly conduct, drove them 
out of the order.® 

There were many others who were not bold enough to proclaim a war 
against the rules imposed on them, but violated them in secret. It is thus 
very natural to expect that there arose secret conclaves of Buddhists who, 
though professing to be monks, violated all rules of morality and secretly 
practised things that were considered by others to be revolting. After the 
death of Buddha, such secret conclaves must have grown in number in 
every province, until they formed into a big organization. If we add 


' Sannyasa Upanisad, II. 13. . 

For details and references, see Bhattacharyya, An Introduction to Buddhist Esotensni, 


pp. 22 f. 
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to this the yoga practices and the practice of mantras, we get a picture of 
the Tantrika cult at its early stage. 

From what has been said above, it is easy to conceive that Tantricism 
was a natural growth among the Buddhists, because the circumstances 
were most favourable for this. Hinduism also had a primitive kind of 
magic in the form of rituals and ceremonies, but there was no need to 
practise them in secret. The Brahmana could take to the monastic life 
in the usual course, and if he so desired, he could practise yoga and hatha- 
yoga. And as he could enter the fourth stage of life after completing his 
experiences in the three previous stages, he had no more longing for objects 
of enjoyment. Endowed with a great control over his senses and thoughts, 
he was fully qualified for the monastic life, and no harm could be expected 
from people of his type when in the monastic order. The risk was much 
greater in Buddhism, because the opening up of the monastic life to all and 
sundry was not safe for those who had not gone through all the experiences 
of life. 


THE GUHYASAMAJAS OR SECRET CONCLAVES 

The secret conclaves that grew on the ruins of the monastic order, as 
conceived and established by Buddha, developed in course of time into big 
organizations known as Guhyasamajas. Their teachings and practices, how- 
ever, were not sanctioned in Buddhism ; so they had to practise their rituals 
in secret (guhya). But they were not slow to find out means of obtaining- 
this sanction, without which they were in an unenviable position. As 
Buddhists they were outcastes, and they could not enter into the Hindu 
fold ; their secret practices would have served as a deterrent to their being 
incorporated in the Hindu fold, if such an attempt had been made. 

The other alternative for the followers of the Guhyasamaja was to 
introduce their doctrines into Buddhism by the composition of a new 
Sangiti or collection of verses, all of which were to be taken to have been 
delivered by Buddha in an assembly of the faithful. Thus the Guhyasamaja 
T antra was composed in the Sangiti form, and in it reasons were given 
why the teachings of this book were kept secret so long, and why there 
could not be any objection for practising, by a devout Buddhist, all that 
was enjoined in the Tantra, together with details of theories and practices, 
dogmas and rituals. Before we give an account of the innovations intro- 
duced by this Tantra, it is necessary to give some idea of the age in which 
it was written.^ 

Taranatha is inclined to believe that the Tantras and Tantrika ideas 

' For a detailed discussion on the subject, see Guhyasamaja Tantra (Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, No. 53), Introduction, pp. xxxii f. 
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of a secret nature were as old as the time of the great Buddhist teaclier 
Nagarjuna, who is to be distinguished from the Tantrika teacher of the 
same name who flourished much later in the seventh century. Taranatha 
also says that when the Tantras were handed down from gurus to disciples 
secretly for nearly three hundred years, they got publicity through the 
mystic teachings, songs, and miracles of the Siddhas, Nathas, and Yogis. It 
has been found out by subsequent research that the testimony of Taramtha 
is materially correct. The doctrines of the Guhyasamaja T antra are sub- 
stantially the same as those found in the sadhand (practice) of the Prajnd- 
pdramitd composed by Asahga, the elder brother of Vasubandhu, who 
flourished in the third or, according to some, in the fourth century a.d. 
Moreover, the Guhyasamaja Tantra seems to have exploited the materials 
supplied by an earlier work, the Mahjuiri-mulakalpa, and thus it is depend- 
ent on the doctrines of the latter, which it subsequently developed and 
modified. The Mulakalpa, again, is a difiicult work to understand, because 
to a careful observer it presents a mass of subsequent additions in the same 
way as some of the Puranas do. The work, it appears, originally consisted 
of twenty-eight chapters or even less, and later on had fifty-five chapters, 
and in this form it is published by the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. It had 
twenty-eight chapters when it was translated into Chinese in the beginning 
of the eleventh century. All the subsequent chapters were added after that 
date, but before the time when the present manuscript was written. 
Amongst these additions, there is a portion which gives the history of India 
with the names of kings and other famous personages in enigmatical 
language. The names of kings and others are generally mentioned with the 
initial letters, which make the understanding and identification extremely 
difficult. 

The Mahjuiri-mulakalpa in its earliest part is a Mantrayana work, 
which gives descriptions of deities, mudrds (poses), and mandalas (diagrams), 
and of the processes by which the worshipper should proceed to offer prayers 
and perform the rituals. It therefore appears to be a compendium of earlier 
literature on the subject, which is now lost, because the worship is fairly 
elaborate and worked out with scientific regularity. This development is 
scarcely possible without a previous literature behind it. The Mulakalpa, 
being the source on which the Guhyasamaja Tantra is based, should be 
earlier than the Tantra itself, which, being similar to the doctrines 
of Asanga, must belong to the third or the fourth century. 

The Guhyasamaja Tantra, under the circumstances, appears to be 
clearly a product of the third century, and the Mulakalpa of the second 
or the first century a.d. We can now proceed to state what it introduced 
into Buddhism, and how it may be considered a landmark in the system 
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of Buddhist thought as well as in the history of the evolution of the Tantrika 
culture. 


INNOVATIONS BY THE GUHYASAMAJA TANTRA 

Amongst the innovations introduced by the book, the most impoitant 
seems to be the declaration that emancipation does not depend on bodily 
sufferings and abstinence from all worldly enjoyments. In fact, the work 
definitely lays down that perfection cannot be obtained through processes 
which are difficult and painful, hut only through the satisfaction of all 
desires.® Its teaching in this respect is direct and unequivocal. 

In earlier days, the rules and regulations prescribed for a follower of 
Hinayana and of Mahayana were unduly severe, involving as they did much 
hardship and great bodily sufferings. Even then, the attainment of Buddha- 
hood meant an inordinately long time or even many births. It was thus a 
great relief to learn from the Guhyasamaja T antra that it had a new process 
by which Buddhahood could be attained within the shortest time possible, 
and even in one birth by indulging in all objects of enjoyment. 

Another element which the book introduced into Buddhism is that of 
$akti (woman, considered as a manifestation of divine energy), particularly 
for obtaining emancipation through yoga and samddhi (highest concentra- 
tion). In the very opening chapter of the Guhyasamdja T antra, the Lord 
transforms Himself in the form of five Dhyani Buddhas (Buddhas in medi- 
tative pose) and associates each of them with a 5akti. Moreover, in the 
eighteenth chapter,® while describing the different ceremonies in connection 
with initiation, mention is made of prajndbhiseka or the initiation of the 
disciple with prajnd or a Sakti. There it is said that the preceptor should 
take the hand of the 5akti, who is beautiful, agreeable to the disciple, and 
an adept in the practice of yoga, and place it on the hand of the disciple 
after citing the Tathagatas as witnesses. Then, after placing his own hand 
on the head of the disciple, he should say that, as Buddhahood is impossible 
of attainment by any other means, this vidyd (^akti) should be accepted. 
The worldly phenomena, though non-dual in essence, appear to be dual 
outwardly. Therefore he should never abandon her in life. This is what 
is known as the vidydvrata or the vow of vidyd, and any one who disregards 
this cannot obtain perfection of the uttama (highest) kind. 

This introduction of Sakti in Tantrika worship, made for the first 
time in the Guhyasamdja T antra, is one of the most important events in 
the history of Tantricism. In fact, the Tantras have to be divided into 
two broad divisions on the basis of Sakti, namely, those that are free from 

•/Wd., p. 27. ^ Ibid; p. 161. 
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the element of Sakti and those that advocate her worship. In the course of 
my studies, I have not met with a single reliable reference to the element 
of ;§akti in works that are supposed to be anterior to the Guhyasamaja 
T antra. In this connection, it should be remembered that the Buddhist 
Tantras were divided into four classes for four different types of disciples, 
as it were, namely, (1) the Carya Tantra, (2) the Kriya Tantra, (3) the Yoga 
Tantra, and (4) the Anuttarayoga Tantra. Out of these four, the first two 
are preparatory and are not given the element of Sakti, which is prescribed 
for the last two classes, regarded as higher in the scale of perfection.^® 

DHYANI BUDDHAS 

Another new idea that was introduced by the Guhyasamaja T antra is 
the theory of the five Dhyani Buddhas presiding over the five skandhas or 
elements of which the universe is composed." The five skandhas, as pro- 
mulgated by Buddha, are rupa (form), vedana (feeling), sarhjhd (perception), 
sarhskdra (impression), and vijhdna (ego-consciousness) ; and these five, 
according to the Guhyasamaja Tantra, were presided over by the five 
Dhyani Buddhas, viz. Vairocana, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, Amoghasiddhi, 
and Aksobhya, respectively. The Dhyani Buddhas, like the skandhas, were 
considered eternal, and they manifested themselves without passing through 
the intermediate stage of a Bodhisattva, or in other words, without depend- 
ing on others for their origin. The Guhyasamaja Tantra, to make the 
scheme perfect, gave each of the Dhyani Buddhas a Sakti and mentioned 
their sddhand (method of worship) in a magic circle. 

This introduction of the Dhyani Buddhas may be considered to be a 
landmark in the evolution of the Tantrika culture among the Buddhists. 
Reference to them is not found in any work that is written before the third 
century; but as this was one of the most important theories in Tantra, 
frequent mention of it is made in all later Tantra works. From this arose 
the various cults associated with the Vajrayana ; and Buddhists were divided 
according to the relative importance given to one or other of the Dhyani 
Buddhas, who were known as the progenitors of so many families, as it were. 
From the Dhyani Buddhas and their ^aktis arose their families of Bodhi- 
sattvas and Buddhasaktis, and these, when represented in art, are required 
to show their origin by holding on their heads a miniature figure of the 
Dhyani Buddha to whose family they belong. 

When we investigate the origin of the -Dhyani Buddhas, according to 
the conceptions of the Guhyasamaja school, we find in the Sahglti that a 

” For the discipline enjoined on the disciples belonging to these schools, see Sadhanamala 
(Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. 41), II. Introduction, pp. Ixiv f. 

“ Guhyasamaja Tantra (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series), p. 137. 
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single power called Kaya-vak-citta-vajradhara, that is, the holder of the vajra 
consisting of the three elements kdya (body), vac (speech), and citta (mind) 
the embodiment of Buddha— manifests itself in the form of the five Dhyani 
Buddhas, their Saktis, and so on. That is to say, the five Dhyani Buddhas 
are nothing but the manifestations of one single power. This power, at 
other places in the same work, is described as the embodiment of iunya or 
vajra, from which the name of the school Vajrayana is derived. The power 
of iunya, according to the Guhyasamdja T antra, is expressed by the three 
eternal things, namely, body, speech, and consciousness, which are the three 
attributes of all human beings. It is said in the opening chapter that Kaya- 
vak-citta-vajradhara, at the request of the members of the assembly, sat in 
different samddhis and uttered certain syllables, and the Dhyani Buddhas 
were accordingly brought forth into existence. The order of creation, 
under the circumstances, seems to be first the eternal sunya, from which 
evolved the three elements, kdya, vac, and citta, and from them again the 
five Dhyani Buddhas or the five skandhas. This is a curious mixture of 
philosophy, mysticism, and materialism ; and thus, as a logical system of 
philosophy, the Guhyasamd.ja T antra appears to be crude. 

ATTITUDE TOWARDS SOCIAL RESTRICTIONS 

The description of this Guhyasamdja T antra will not be complete, if we 
omit to mention its preaching against the disciplinary methods enjoined by 
Buddha. Fish, flesh, wine, etc. were rarely permitted in the original 
Buddhism. But this book sanctions everything. Not only flesh of the most 
harmless kind, but all kinds of it, including human flesh, are permitted. 
Blood of all animals and wine of any quality could be taken by a follower 
of the Guhyasamd,ja Tantra}^ 

Moreover, the work has no respect for such objects of reverence, advo- 
cated in the earlier stages of Buddhism, as were useless. In one place, it 
definitely forbids its followers to erect caityas (temples), to repeat the sacred 
works of Buddhism, to draw magic circles, or to offer articles of worship to 
the Three Jewels.^® For a yogin such things have no real existence, and are 
therefore considered redundant. Further, the Guhyasamdja T antra asks 
its followers to disregard all social laws. It lays down; ‘You should freely 
immolate animals, utter any number of falsehoods, take things which do 
not belong to you, and even commit adultery.’^* 

The above will appear to be revolting to any one who is not initiated 


“ Ibid., Introduction, p. xii. 

Buddha, Dharma (the religion), and Sahgha (the order) ; ibid., p. 142. 
“Ibid., p. 120. 
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in the doctrine of the Guhyasamdja T antra. Whether many of the terms 
used in the Tantra itself have any symbolic meaning, which is quite different 
from what appears on the surface, remains yet to be seen. Apart from this, 
it should be remembered that the book talks of mystic matters on the . 
strength of experiences gained from actual practice, and these cannot be the 
same as those of ordinary human beings who are bound down by all kinds 
of conventional laws. To the yogin who has grasped the real truth, who has 
realized the sunya, the whole world appears as a drama without a substance 
behind. Before him the duality of the world disappears, and all things are 
as appearances. He cannot therefore have any respect for objects of general 
reverence, or feel hatred towards any object treated with disdain by ordinary 
mortals. He does not feel himself bound by any laws, social or other, which 
are mostly the creations of imperfect beings, because he is one with the 
ultimate Reality that creates, maintains, and destroys everything, and views 
the imperfect world from the standpoint of the hunya, or the ultimate 
creative energy. 


THE VAJRAYANA 

It is also noteworthy that the Guhyasamdja T antra not only gave instruc- 
tions for attaining salvation, but also satisfied the popular needs by prescrib- 
ing a number of mantras (charms), mudrds (mystic signs), mandalas (circles 
of deities), and so forth, and by showing the way of attaining success in all 
normal human activities, including victory over rivals by miraculous 
means. Thus, it showed how to conquer armies of invading kings, obtain 
wealth, and attain various kinds of siddhis (supernatural powers). The lay 
followers were more interested in these matters than in emancipation, even 
though it was declared to be easily accessible.^® The book thus combined 
in one sweep all forms of mysticism in its system, such as yoga and hatha- 
yoga, mystic poses, diagrams and formulae, Dhyani Buddhas, deities, the six. 
cruel rites,^* and a host of other rituals. This system thus developed into 
a form of Tantricism, which was named Vajrayana or the Vajra path to 
salvation. It was called Vajrayana, because iiinya came to be designated by 
the term vajra on account of its indestructibility. The iunya of the Vajra- 
yana is something diflEerent from the sunya of the Madhyamikas (nihilists) 
or the Vijnanavadins (idealists), because it includes the three elements sunya 
(reality), vijhdna (consciousness), and mahdsukha (great bliss). 


” Thtsil’^ti rites mentioned in the Tantras are generally enumerated as ianti (pro- 
pitiation), vaMUrana (controUing), stambhana (transfixion), vidvesana (separation), marana 
(killing), and uccatana (destruction). 
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OPPOSITION TO VAJRAYaNA PRACTICES 
Whether the novel teachings of the Guhyasamaja school met with 
general approval remains to be seen. It says that when Buddha came to the 
world as Dipaiikara and Kasyapa, he did not preach these secret doctrines, 
because people in those days were not found fit to receive the instructions.^^ 
Now that they have become fit to receive initiation into the mystic cult as 
set forth in the Guhyasamaja T antra, the teachings are made public. But 
if this book is examined carefully, it will be seen that the teachings were 
opposed even when the work was first revealed. In the fifth chapter, the 
Lord declares in the assembly that emancipation through the Vajrayana is 
possible of attainment for all men, howsoever vicious, cruel, or immoral they 
may be. Nay, even incestuous persons are not ill-fitted for emancipation in 
this branch of the Mahayana. When he had just finished his speech, there 
was a great consternation in the assembly, and volleys of protests came from 
the Bodhisattvas. They said, ‘Why, O Lord, the master of the Tathagatas, 
are you having recourse to these sinful utterances in a respectable assembly 
full of the Tathagatas?’*® The Lord expressed great surprise at this and 
said, ‘O Kulaputras, do not speak thus. The conduct I have just mentioned 
is known as the bodhi conduct, which is immutable and pure, and is consid- 
ered as such by the Buddhas who have realized the true essence, and which 
springs from the interpretation of the essential truth’. The moment these 
words were uttered, all the Bodhisattvas in the assembly became frightened 
and confused, and fell down senseless. The Tathagatas, who could realize 
the truth of the assertions of the Lord, remained unaffected and requested 
the Lord to revive the Bodhisattvas, who could not realize the truth owing 
to their ignorance. The Lord thereupon sat in a special meditation, and 
when the rays issuing out of his person touched the unconscious Bodhi- 
sattvas, they all revived, sat in their respective places, and recited several 
gdthas (verses) in praise of the Lord. This shows that there was a consid- 
erable opposition to the teachings of the book, which people were not 
prepared to accept in their entirety ; and this may be another reason why 
this Tantra had to be kept in secret for several centuries before its teachings 
could be extensively made known. 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE VAJRAYANA 
The Vajrayana made many contributions to Buddhism and Buddhist 
culture in general, and thus became very attractive. The Hindus were 
also impressed by its grandeur, and were induced to accept some of 
the Tantrika doctrines, deities, mantras, sddhands, etc. Not only did the 

" Guhyasamaja Tantra (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series), p. 144. 

** Ibid., Introduction, pp. xxii f. where this incident is described more fully.. 
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Vajrayana introduce elements of yoga into ordinary worship, but it also gave 
a regular system of mantras, which could be used for all possible purposes 
even by a householder. The exquisite art that the Vajrayana developed 
did not fail to create a good impression, and the Buddhist art of that period 
may be considered to be its great contribution to Indian culture. There is 
no doubt that the Tantras assumed importance in the Pala period, when 
even the universities like those of Nalanda and Vikramasila had to introduce 
them into their curriculum, and keep regular professors to hold classes for 
those who wanted to have a higher education in the Tantras, in their four 
subdivisions mentioned before. 

It will not be an exaggeration to say that Nathism derived its inspira- 
tion from the Vajrayana ; or, in other words, the progenitors of the Natha 
school Hinduized the teachings of the Buddhist Tantras. From the existing 
literature of the Hindus, no reference to Tantricism can be found which 
may be placed before the third century when the Guhyasamaja T antra was 
composed. The Nathas were originally nine in number, and they are some- 
times included in the list of the eighty-four Siddhas of the Buddhists. The 
Nathas and their descendants are known in Bengal as the Yogis or Yugis. 
Regarding their origin and their present low status in Hindu society, many 
stories are current ; but it appears that they were the first to follow the 
Tantrika practices amongst the Hindus, and were mainly the disciples of 
the Buddhists, who were not looked upon with great favour by the Hindus. 
The affinity of the Nathas with the Buddhist Tantrikas and their practice 
of the Tantras were probably the reasons why the Yogis were regarded, in 
subsequent times, as ‘untouchables’. 

It will, however, be a mistake to think that the Natha school was 
substantially the same as the Tantrika school of the Buddhists. The Nathas 
introduced many new theories in the sphere of hathayoga and yoga. 
In details of yogic practices, these theories were different from those advo- 
cated in the Tantras."* Very little is known about the Nathas and their 
practices, because of scanty literature on the subject. Some Sanskrit works 
such as the Goraksa Samhiia, Goraksa4ataka, Hathayoga-pradipika, Siva 
Sarhhita, Gheranda Sarhhitd, and Siddha-siddhanta-sangraha are at present 
our only authentic materials to construct the history and practice of 
Nathism. The Nathas believed that the microcosm is a reflex of the 
macrocosm, and that everything that is found in creation has a parallel 
in the body. In this respect, Nathism has a curious resemblance to the 
Sahajayana as well as to the Kalacakrayana. 


” See Gopinath Kaviraj, Siddha-siddhanta-safigraha (Prince of Wales Saraswati Bhavana 
Texts, No. 13), Introduction. 
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THE SPREAD OF THE VAJRAYANA 

The Vajrayana, as we have already pointed out, is a product of the 
third century a.d. But its teachings did not get sufficient publicity in the 
first three hundred years of its inception. It was during the middle of the 
seventh century that, through the teachings and mystic songs of the eighty- 
four Siddhas, the Vajrayana became popular, and its doctrines got wide 
publicity. The Vajrayana travelled to Nepal and Tibet, and Tantrika 
works were translated into Tibetan. Some of the works also travelled to 
China, as we know from their translations novv found in the Chinese 
Tripitaka. Thousands of works were written on a variety of subjects 
connected with the Vajrayana, such as yoga, mantras, Tantras, practices, 
and hymns ; and before the Mohammedans came, it was a great living 
religion. The Hindus took materials from the Buddhist Tantras and 
incorporated many of the practices in their religion and, thus, the Tantrika 
culture reached its highest point. 

The Vajrayana also gave rise to several later Yanas (paths), such as the 
Sahajayana, Kalacakrayana, and Mantrayana. We shall briefly notice here 
the most important teachings of these. All these later Yanas, however, 
may be considered to be mere offshoots of the Vajrayana school, without 
differing materially from the original Yana of the Guhyasamaja. 

THE SAHAJAYANA 

The Sahajayana is believed to start with Laksmihkara Devi (a.d. 729),““ 
the sister of King Indrabhuti who styles himself the king of Uddiyana. 
The newness of Laksmihkara’s teachings consists in her declaration that no 
suffering, fasting, rites, bathing, purification, or obedience to the rules of 
society are necessary for the purpose of obtaining emancipation. According 
to her, it is not necessary to bow down before the images of gods which are 
made of wood, stone, or mud, but the worshipper should, with concen- 
tration, offer worship only to his own body where all gods reside. 
Laksmihkara preached that when truth is known, there is no restriction of 
any kind for the worshipper. Like her brother Indrabhuti, she did not 
believe in restrictions regarding food or drink, and advocated Sakti- 
worship. The Sahajayana thus belonged to the Yoga Tantra class. 

THE KALACAKRAYANA 

The Kalacakrayana seems to be a later development of the Vajrayana. 
This concerns itself with the Yoga Tantra and Anuttarayoga Tantra, and 
incorporates the doctrines of the Sahajayana also. Waddell does not seem 


““ For authorities, quotations, and references, see Bhattacharyya, op. cit., pp. 76 f. 
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to have a true conception of the grand system of the Kalacakrayana, as 
will appear from his naive statement about this system in his Lamaism : 

In the tenth century a.d., the Tantric phase developed in northern India, 
Kashmir, and Nepal into the monstrous and polydemonist doctrine, the 
Kalacakra, with its demoniacal Buddhas, which incorporated the Mantra- 
yana practices and called itself the Vajrayana or “the Thunderbolt 
Vehicle , and its followers were named Vajracaryas or “Followers of the 
Thunderbolt”.’ 

But the Kalacakra T antra and its commentary, Vimalaprabha, tell a 
different tale. According to the latter, Kalacakra is a deity and an embodi- 
ment of sunyata and karuna (compassion), is embraced by the goddess 
Piajna, and represents the philosophical conception of advaya or non- 
duality. He is regarded as the Adibuddha or the progenitor even of the 
Buddhas, that is to say, the Dhyani Buddhas. The passage, ‘one’s own 
body, in which the whole world is manifest’, has a curious resemblance to 
the doctrines of the Sahajayana and Nathism,^^ and this makes it probable 
that the Kalacakrayana embodied in it the teachings of the Vajrayana, 
Nathism, and Sahajayana and, thus, in historical evolution, seems to be 
later than all the three. As a school, it started in the tenth century. 

The deity Kalacakra, like many other Vajrayana deities, is fierce in 
appearance and is embraced by the Sakti, which shows that the Yana is 
merely a branch of the Vajrayana in its higher forms of Yoga and Anuttara- 
yoga Tantras. The mandala (circle) of the deity, as we understand from 
the Kalacakra T antra, consists of all the planets and stars, and the book 
itself deals with many topics connected with astronomy and astrology, on 
which it lays great stress. The central deity, as the name Kalacakra indi- 
cates, represents the circle of time and is surrounded by such minor deities 
as would indicate time. The introduction of the Kalacakra Tantra is 
attributed to Manjusri, and the commentary, Vimalaprabha, was written 
in 12,000 granthas by one Pundarika.®* 

THE MANTRAYANA 

The school called Mantrayana or the ‘Spell Vehicle’, as styled by 
Waddell, originated, according to Tibetan traditions, with Na^rjuna, who 
is alleged to have received it from the celestial Buddha Vairocana, through 
the divine Bodhisattva Vajrasattva, at the iron tower in southern India.®^ 
The Mantrayana, strictly speaking, concerns itself with mantras and yantras 

The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism, p. 15, 

See the description of the Laghu-kdlacakra-tantra-rdja-fikd given by Mm. Haraprasad 
Shastri in 'A Descriptive Catalogue of the Government Collection (Asiatic Society of Bengal), 
I. pp. 73 f. 

p, 76. Waddell, op. cit., p. 15. 
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or magic circles, and, incidentally, it includes such things as dharanis 
(memorized prayers), maid mantras (garland of charms), hrdaya mantras 
(short charms), etc. It believes that certain special mystic forces are 
generated by reciting words of a certain combination, pronounced in a 
certain manner, and that, with the help of these mystic forces, the wor- 
shipper can obtain whatever he desires, such as wealth, victory, siddhis, 
and even emancipation. The yantras are included in the same system, 
because the magic circles are not supposed to bestow any power unless the 
letters of the appropriate mantra are placed in their appropriate places in 
the magic circle. 

It is very difficult to say when the system originated. Mantras 
and dharanis existed from very early times in Buddhism ; but they were 
elevated to a system very probably at the time mentioned in the Tibetan 
tradition. The Mahjusrl-mulakalpa is full of mantras, mandalas, and 
dharanis. Similarly, the Guhyasamdja T antra and the Saddharma-punda- 
rlka are also full of them, and since, as we have shown above, these are 
products of the second or third century, there is no wonder that the Man- 
trayana, as a school, should be as old as the time of Nagarjuna who flourished 
in the second century a.d. 
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THE CULT OF THE BUDDHIST SIDDHaCaRYAS 


T he idea of siddhi, psychic and supernatural power, is universal in 
Indian religious systems. Almost all sects attach great importance 
to yoga in some form or other, and it is believed that the practice of 
yoga yields these powers. The Buddhist texts speak of ten kinds of powers 
{iddhi, rddhi, or abhijnd), such as ‘to project mind-made image of oneself, 
to become invisible, to pass through solid things, such as wall, to penetrate 
solid ground as if it were water, to walk on water, to fly through the air, 
to touch sun and moon, to ascend into the highest heavens’, etc.^ The 
Brahmanical texts speak of eight siddhis, such as animan, laghiman, mahiman 
(powers of becoming minute, light, and vast at will), prakamya, prdpti 
(powers of possessing irresistible will and obtaining anything desired), 
vasitva, Uitva (subjugating all and establishing one’s own superiority over 
others), and kdmdvasdyitva (having perfect control over or suppression 
of all desires). They signify more or less the same powers as mentioned in 
the Buddhist texts in more general terms. The texts sometimes mention 
the same powers under the term siddhi, which is also explained as rddhi. 
A siddha is one who possesses these powers. 

As the attainment of siddhi was a difficult task, there were special 
mystic schools which were concerned with such practices. There is mention 
of such schools as Siddhakaula, Siddhamrta, etc. as well as of Siddhas who 
were responsible for building up those schools.^ One of the standard 
Brahmanical Tantras, the Lalitd-sahasrandma, speaks of three traditions of 
spiritual lore — divya, mdnava, and siddha. Although there is much about 
siddhi and Siddha in the Brahmanical Tantras, we do not find in them 
any coherent theory on the Siddhas or any attempt at synthesis of the various 
doctrines attributed to them. 

THE EIGHTY-FOUR BUDDHIST SIDDHAS 
The Buddhist mystic schools which flourished between the eighth and 
twelfth centuries developed a very systematic theory on the Siddhas. This 
theory was also accepted, in later times, by the mediaeval religious sects, 
such as the Kabir Pantha, Natha Pantha, etc. According to this theory, 
there were eighty-four Siddhas, all human teachers, who had attained 


^ Rhys Davids and Stede, Pali Dictionary, under *Iddhi\ 

* P. C. Bagchi, Kaulajndna-nirnaya (Calcutta Sanskrit Series, No. Ill), Introduction, 
pp. 33-34. 

IV— 35 
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powers through the practice of yoga. The V arnaratnakara of Jyotirisvara 
(fourteenth century) mentions the eighty-four Siddhas. The Tibetan 
sources also mention them and give a systematic biographical sketch of all 
the Siddhas. The sources must have derived their information from Indian 
texts which are now lost. The names of the Siddhas in the V arnaratnakara 
and in the Tibetan texts are not always the same, but as the agreement 
between them is very large, it may be said that the differences are due to 
copyists’ mistakes. Eighty-four Siddhas are also referred to by Kabir in 
one of his songs.® The names of the eighty-four Siddhas, according to the 
Tibetan tradition, are the following: 

(1) Luhi-pa, (2) Lila-pa, (3) Viru-pa, (4) Dombi-pa, (5) Sahara (Sabari- 
pa), (6) Saraha (Rahulabhadra), (7) Kahkali, (8) Mina, (9) Goraksa, 
(10) Caurahgi, (11) Vina, (12) Santi, (13) Tanti, (14) Carmari, (15) Khadga, 
(16) Nagarjuna, (17) Kanha-pa, (18) Kanari (Aryadeva), (19) Thagana, 
(20) Na(^-pada, (21) Sali-pa (Srgala-pada), (22) Tilo-pa (Tailika-pada), 
(23) Chatra, (24) Bhadra, (25) Dvikhandi, (26) Ajogi, (27) Kada-pada, 
(28) Dhovi, (29) Kankana, (30) Kambala, (31) Tehki, (32) Bhade, 
(33) Tandhi, (34) Kukkuri, (35) Cujbi (Kusuli), (36) Dharma, (37) Mahi, 
(38) Acintya, (39) Babhahi, (40) Nalina, (41) Bhusuku, (42) Indrabhuti, 
(43) Megha-pada, (44) Kuthari, (45) Karmara, (46) Jalandhari, (47) Rahula, 
(48) Garbhari, (49) Dhakari, (50) Medini, (51) Pahkaja, (52) Ghanta, 
(53) Yogi, (54) Celuka, (55) Vaguri (Gundari?), (56) Luncaka, (57) Nirguna, 
(58) Jayananda, (59) Carsati, (60) Campaka, (61) Visana, (62) Bhali (Teli, 
Taili), (63) Kumari, (64) Carpati, (65) Manibhadra, (66) Mekhala, 
(67) Mankhala, (68) Kalakala, (69) Kanthadi, (70) Daudi, (71) Udhali, 
(72) Kapala, (73) Kila, (74) Puskara, (75) Sarvabhaksa, (76) Nagabodhi, 
(77) Darika, (78) Puttali, (79) Panaha, (80) Kokila, (81) Ananga, 
(82) Laksmihkara, (83) Samudra, (84) Bhali-pa. 

HISTORICITY OF THE SIDDHAS 

It has been argued by some scholars that this list of eighty-four Siddhas 
has no historical value. It has been suggested that, on account of the 
mystic implication of the number eighty-four, it has been taken as the basis 
of a theory of enumeration. The names, whether fictitious or historical, 
have been put together to make up a list of eighty-four. In support of this 
explanation, it has been pointed out that in the Buddhist texts there is 
mention of eighty-four lacs of yonis, eighty-four thousand dhammakhandas, 
eighty-four thousand stupas, etc. But, then, nowhere in these is there 
mention of simply eighty-four. It is therefore a far-fetched explanation to 

® Kabir- grant hamala (Nagari Pracharini Sabha Edition), p. 54. 
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establish the mystic value of the number eighty-four. The list of the 
Siddhas, as it is, contains some names which seem to be wrong, or merely 
repetitions of other names under difiEerent forms (for example, Tanti and 
Tandhi seem to be the same name ; Tilo or Tailika and Teli or Tail! are 
the same ; Bhadra and Bhade are the same ; some names such as Babhahi, 
Nalina, Kalakala, etc. are not known from any other source). But, as it 
has already been said, the list is Hot perfect ; there are mistakes either due 
to the copyists or to a bad state of preservation of the source-books. If we 
had various independent lists, it would have- been easy to establish a correct 
one. It is not therefore proper to dismiss the number as of mystic 
implication. We simply do not know why the number is eighty-four and 
not anything else. 


WORKS OF THE SIDDHAS 

On the contrary, we know that most of the teachers mentioned in the 
list were historical personages, known in the Buddhist Church of those days 
either for their learning or for their spiritual attainments'. They had 
composed texts or written mystic songs which have been preserved partially 
in original and mostly in Tibetan translations. The songs of the following 
are preserved in the collection called Caryacarya-viniscaya (correct name 
being Carydscarya-viniicaya or Caryd-gitikoia: * Aryadeva (Kanari), Bhade, 
Bhusuku, Darika, Dharma, Pombi, Gun<^ri, Jayananda, Jalandhara 
(Jalandhari), Kambala, Kukkuri, Kankana, Luyi (Luhi), Mahi(dhara), 
Santi, Sahara, Tanti, Tentana, and Vina. Two others, Krsna (Kanhu or 
Kanha) and Saraha, are known not only from the caryd, songs, but also 
from their Dohd,kosas.^ Tilo-pa is known from one of his Dohdhosas and 
Nada-pada from his commentary on the Sekoddeia* 

Besides these original works, there are Tibetan translations of works, 
now lost, but originally written by a host of other Siddhas mentioned in the 
list. The translations are preserved in the Bstan-hgyur (Tanjur), Volumes 
XLVII and XLVIII. Volume XLVII contains the works of Indrabhuti, 
Kerali-pada, Aja Mahasukha, Saraha, Mahasabara, Naro-pa (Nada- 
pada), Aryadeva, Krsna-pada, Viru-pa, Karma-pada, and Tilo-pa. Volume 
XLVIII contains the works of Santideva, Luyi-pada, Thagana, Bhade 
(Bhahde), Dhamma, Mahi-pa, Sabari-pa, Kambala, Cate-pa, Kankali, 
Mina-pa, Acinda (Acintya), Goraksa, Corahghi, Vina, Tanti, Siali (Argali), 
Ajoki, Pahkaja, Dombi-pa, Kukkuri, Karmari, Carpati, Jalandhari, 
Kanthari, Luncaka, Garbha-pada (Garbhari), and others. 

* P. C. Bagchi, ‘Materials for a Critical Edition of the Old Bengali Caryapadas’, Journal 
of the Department of Letters (Calcutta University), XXX. 

^ P. C. Bagchi, Dohakoia, I. 

® Carelli, Sekodde§a-tika (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series). 
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It is therefore clear that most of the Siddhas are historical personages 
and are authors of works on their special modes of sadhana (spiritual 
practice), which are preserved either in the original or in Tibetan 
translations. 


THE DATE OF THE SIDDHAS 

We also know something definite about the age in which they lived. 
The first Siddha in the list, Luyi-pada (Luhi-pa), was, in all likelihood, the 
same as Matsyendra Natha of other traditions. An attempt has been made 
elsewhere’^ to show that Matsyendra lived about the beginning of the 
tenth century a.d. Siddha Na^rjuna lived in the tenth century, and 
Carpati also lived about the same time.® Tilo-pa was a contemporary of 
King Mahipala I of Bengal (c. 988-1038), and Naro-pa was his disciple. 
Jalandhari and Kanhu-pa (Kanha-pa) lived also about the middle of the 
eleventh century.® The first Siddha lived in the tenth century and the 
most famous Siddhacaryas in the tenth and eleventh centuries. It thus 
appears that the period when the Siddhas, more familiarly known as 
Siddhacaryas, flourished was between the tenth and the twelfth century. 
It is almost certain that many of them were contemporaries, and were 
developing, in collaboration with each other, the mystic doctrines of the 
new school to which they belonged. The great majority of them, to all 
appearances, lived in the eleventh century. 


PLACE OF THE GURU IN THE SIDDHA TRADITION 
What was the special form of mysticism they adhered to? As the 
main part of the literature is still unknown to us, it is difficult to answer 
the question. A thorough study of the Tibetan translations can alone throw 
light on the problem. So far as can be gathered from the few texts dis- 
covered till now, it seems that the general trend of the teachings of the 
Siddhacaryas was esoteric. Nobody, except a qualified guru or preceptor, 
was allowed to initiate the disciple in the mysteries. This is why even 
in modern times the few followers of this school in Nepal call themselves 
gubhdju or gurubhdju, i.e. the followers or worshippers of the guru. They 
distinguish themselves from the followers of the Brahmanical faith, who 
are called devabhdju, i.e. the worshippers of the god. The literature of 
the school is full of such statements as ‘the truth that is free from duality 
is taught by the guru’, ‘there is nothing unattainable for the man whom 


^ Kaulajnana-nirnaya, Introduction, p. 27. 

« Tucci, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1930, p. 137 ; Vogel, Antiquities of 
Chamba State, I. p. 81. o 'i j 

I Introduction, pp. 26-27 ; History of Bengal (Dacca University), 
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the guru favours’, ‘the truth is clearly revealed through the instruction of 
the guru’, and so forth. The texts clearly testify to the exalted position 
the guru enjoys in this school. But there is also a warning to the guru too. 
Siddha Saraha-pada says; ‘You should not initiate a disciple so long 
as you do not know yourself. If you do that, you will do like the blind 
man who, while trying to lead another blind man, drove him into a well 
and himself also fell into it.’ 

Though the guru was given that exalted position, it was no easy task 
for him to lead the disciple to this goal. He had to find out the special 
spiritual aptitude of the disciple and suggest to him the mode of sadhand 
most suitable for him. In the analysis of the spiritual aptitudes of various 
types of disciples, the Siddhas seem to have arrived at a novel classification 
called kula. Kula symbolizes the special spiritual leaning of a disciple, and is 
the same as ‘psychic energy’. There are five such kulas, technically called 
dombl, nati, rajaki, canddll, and brahmani. The nature of these kulas is 
determined by the five skandhas or the essences of the five basic elements 
(mahdbhutas) constituting the material existence of the being. The five 
kulas are the five aspects of the prajnd, which is the same as the iakti of the 
Brahmanical Tantras. The iakti assumes five different forms according 
to the predominance of each of the five skandhas or constituents, and the 
best course for the sddhaka is to follow up his special kula or ^akti during 
his spiritual march. In the technical language of the school, it is said that 
the five classes of sddhakas should carry on their mystic practice ‘in the 
company of the five prajnds, called dombl, natl, rajaki, canddli, and 
brahmani’. They have been represented as female associates in the matters 
of sadhand, and this has often led to many misleading interpretations of 
the mystic lore. 

THE SPIRITUAL PRACTICE OF THE SIDDHAS 
The question now arises. What was the sddhand in which the guru 
had to initiate his disciple? This sddhand involved the practice of a new 
form of yoga which seems to have evolved in the hands of the Siddhacaryas. 
According to it, there are thirty-two nddts or nerve-channels within the 
body. It is believed that the psychic energy, which has its seat below the 
navel, flows up into the topmost station within the head through ' these 
channels. The topmost station is called mahdsukha-sthdna (the place of 
great bliss). Various names are given to the nerve-channels, such as laland, 
rasand, avadhuti, pravand, krsnarupini, sdmdnyd, pdvaki, sumand, kdminl, 
etc. Of these the first three, laland, rasand, and avadhuti, are the most 
important and combine in themselves, at particular stations, the currents 
supplied by the rest. The avadhuti is the middlemost channel and 
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corresponds to the susumna of the Brahmanical Tantras. The other two 
correspond to the ida, and pingala. 

According to this system, there are also a number of stations, compared 
either to lotuses or wheels, within the body, and the psychic energy in its 
upward march has to pass through them. The topmost station is imagined 
to be a lotus having either sixtyTour or a thousand petals. These stations 
are sometimes compared to places of pilgrimage like Uddiyana, Jalandhara, 
Purnagiri, and Kamarupa. The intention probably is to discourage travel 
to distant lands to acquire religious merit as also to acquire a sense of the 
sanctity of the body with its different centres standing for different places 
of pilgrimage. 

The ultimate goal is the creation of the state of sahaja which is one of 
great blissfulness. It is a state which is without beginning and without 
end, and a state which is free from duality. When this state is attained, 
the objective world disappears from view and all the aggregates, elements, 
and senses merge in it. The sadhaka then finds himself to be the sole 
reality, identical with the universe, identical with the Buddha — a being 
who is ever free. Everything else dwindles into nonentity. 

METHODS OF TRANSUBSTANTIATION OF THE BODY 

These are some of the main characteristics of the mysticism professed 
by the Siddhacaryas. It should, however, be remembered that mysticism 
is something which is highly personal. So in matters of practice every 
mystic has his own way of approach, and this gives rise to varieties in the 
method of sadhana. In the system of the Siddhacaryas, the attainment of 
the highest goal meant also certain perfections of the physical apparatus, 
and hence a good deal of emphasis was placed on the kdya-sddhand. The 
kdya-sddhand involved attempts to bring about the transubstantiation of 
the body. Later followers of the Siddhacaryas carried this theory and practice 
to an extreme, and were thus concerned only with the means of attaining 
a perfect, changeless, and imperishable body which would help them to 
live long. But it is clear from the writings of the Siddhacaryas that they 
themselves never put so great an emphasis on this aspect of the sadhana. 

The Siddhacaryas believed that the perfection of the body could be 
attained in various ways. The most important of them was an upward 
movement of the bodhicitta (semen virile). When the psychic force moves 
upwards, a sort of introversion of the faculties (pardvrtti) takes place. In 
that state the bodhicitta also can be made to move upwards to the topmost 
station within the head. This practice, which aims at saving every drop 
of the bodhicitta, the very essence of physical and spiritual existence, leads 
to the attainment of a perfectly calm mind and an imperishable body. 
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This practice led to the discovery of a number of ancillary methods, which 
have been described in the writings of the Siddhacaryas in a symbolic 
language. 

The cultivation of the bodhicitta was not wholly unconnected with 
certain alchemical practices. One of the Siddhas, Nag^rjuna, was reputed 
for introducing alchemy in matters of sddhand. Within the body, it is the 
bodhicitta which is the most important and, at the same time, the most 
restless rasa, and the attempt to carry it upward to the topmost station 
lies in converting it into a hard element (vajra), and thus destroying its 
restless character. Outside, it is mercury (parada) which symbolizes the 
bodhicitta, and the alchemist tries to find out means of converting it into 
a hard metal (for example, gold) and using it for the transubstantiation of 
the body. The two methods, the esoteric and the exoteric, were comple- 
mentary. 

Besides these, the Siddhacaryas seem to have introduced other novel- 
ties in their system of spiritual exercises, but it is at present difficult to 
follow them, on account of the symbolical character of the language in 
which they are described. 
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T he esoteric cult, professed by the Split-ear (kan-phat or kdn-phata) 
Yogi mendicants (practising hathayoga and wearing huge mudrds or 
ear-rings, either flat, called dar^ana, or cylindrical, called kundala) through- 
out northern, central, and western India, is now known as the Natha cult, 
inasmuch as the names of all the masters of this faith end with the word 
natha, meaning ‘master, lord’. The original home of the cult, so far as one 
can deduce from the material available, was North and North-East Bengal. 
From this region, it spread out to the other parts of the country sometime 
after the twelfth or the thirteenth century. The earliest and most authentic 
records and traditions of the cult are found in Old and Middle Bengali 
literature only. The stories concerned with the faith, which are now current 
in other parts of India, viz. Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Sind, Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, and Rajasthan, indicate that the main characters belonged 
to Bengal. The traditional didactic and mystic verses that are held sacred 
by the non-Bengali Gorakh-panthi Yogis bear unmistakable traces of 
Bengali origin for most of them. 

In Bengal, the Natha cult is practically dead. The followers of this 
cult have been steadily absorbed into allied yogic cults thdt later attached 
themselves, however superficially, to a kind of Vaisnavism. The Baul cult 
of Bengal is indeed a transformed form of the Natha cult. The Bauls have 
adopted the yogic practices of the Nathas and have inherited their mystic 
poetry and talking in riddles. But they outwardly admit God and call 
Him Krsna and Caitanya, as the Vaisnavas do. The Natha Yogis had no 
concern with God ; each of them was God in the universe of his own body. 
As a distinct class of mendicants, the Natha Yogis, now nicknamed in 
Bengal ‘Jugi’, often a term of contempt, have survived in North Bengal, 
which had always been most hospitable to the cult. In other parts of India, 
there are different sub-sects attached to different monasteries ruled by 
elected mahantas. The lay followers of the cult in Bengal were formed 
into a distinct ‘Jugi’ caste, which is by no means confined to North Bengal. 
It has subcastes with different secular and religious practices ; greater 
divisions are found, however, elsewhere in India, each constituting a 
separate pantha. The main occupation of the caste was, till very recently, 
weaving coarse cloth, whence it was coupled with the Jola (Muslim 
weavers). But other less reputable professions, like selling charms and 
amulets and practising magical rites and exorcisms, were also embraced by 
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the itinerant fraternity. The distinctive surname of the caste is ‘Natha’. 
The lay Yogis have retained some of their peculiar customs. The custom- 
ary disposal of their dead — not invariably observed now — is by burial 
in a seated posture with the legs crossed as in meditation. This custom 
has been adopted by the Baul Vaisnavas also. The heterodox rite for the 
dead, their lowly occupation, their non-belief in (rather non-acceptance of) 
Godhead, and their non-observance of the Brahmanic social order put the 
members of the Yogi caste outside the domain of the orthodox Hindu 
society. This made the caste at one time an easy prey to the aggressive 
Mohammedan faith. At the present day, however, the Yogis are, for all 
practical purposes, incorporated within the Hindu community. 

TRADITIONS OF THE CULT 

It is generally believed that the Natha cult is a Saiva faith, and the 
use of rudraksa (berries of elaeocarpus ganitrus) rosaries and the triple mark 
(tripundra) of ash on the forehead by the Yogis may be cited in support of 
this view. In the Natha cult there is no doubt a Saiva strain, including 
association with the snake cult, and even looking upon Goraksa Natha as a 
form of iSiva (Bhairava), in whose temples Nathas sometimes officiate as 
priests. The use of the trident (triiula) and the celebration of the yearly 
festival in Caitra (March-April) in honour of Siva, when lay followers .turn 
ascetics, as also of Sivardtri, complete the later picture of Saiva affiliation. 
§ivardtri is, in fact, the major festival of the cult. Among non-Bengali 
Gorakh-panthi Yogis, however, Siva had probably less to do, and the Saiva 
element of the religion may have come from Matsyendra Natha, alleged to 
be the guru of Goraksa Natha. In fact, strong Vaisnava association in western 
India, Buddhistic affiliation in Nepal and eastern India, and even Jaina 
and Islamic touches in isolated places make up the complicated texture of 
the widely spread Natha cult. Sakta elements are naturally widely and 
strongly represented, as the list of places of pilgrimage shows. The cult had, 
however, never been seriously theistic. The elusive and intangible supreme 
Being, who is manifested in the universe created out of Him, is called by 
the epithets Niranjana (speckless), Sunya (void), Anadi (beginningless), Adi 
Natha (primal Lord), etc. The story of the beginning of creation, according 
to the traditions of the Natha cult, shows remarkable affinity with the 
Rg-Vedic hymn of creation (R. V., X. 129) and the opening lines of the 
Manu Sarhhitd. Before the beginning of creation there was all-encom- 
passing Darkness and Void. The impulse of creation made a ripple in the 
Void resulting in a bubble, an egg. The egg was hatched, and out of it 
emerged the primal God. The egg-shells formed the upper and lower 
limits of the universe. From the sweat of Adi Natha, the primal God (with 
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whom, by the way, Adi Natha, the first of the nine Natha gurus, was some- 
times identified), was born his spouse Ketaka (also called Manasa). Impreg- 
nated without personal contact from Adi Natha, she gave birth to Brahma, 
Visnu, and Siva. Brahma came out of her mouth ; Visnu appeared from the 
forehead ; and Siva was born in the usual way. Before the birth of his sons, 
Adi Natha had left home to practise penance by the waters of the sacred 
river Balluka. Instead of taking up the work of creation, which their father 
wanted them to do, the sons too went away to the Balluka to practise 
austerities. After a time, Adi Natha wanted to test his sons. He approached 
them in the form of a decomposed cadaver floating down the Balluka. 
Getting the putrid smell of the body from a distance, Brahma made himself 
scarce. Visnu waved it away. But Siva at once knew it to be their father’s 
body. The three brothers then cremated the corpse. From the ashes were 
born the five cardinal saints (Adi Siddhas) of the Natha faith. Mina Natha 
sprang from the navel ; Goraksa Natha came out of the skull (according to 
other versions, from ghor or filth, whether sweat or dung) ; Hadi-pa 
originated from the bones ; Kanu-pa was bom from the ears ; and Caurahgi 
Natha came out of the feet. 

THE FIVE ADI SIDDHAS 

As Siva appeared to be the shrewdest of the three, and as he was bom 
as a mother’s son in the natural way, he was chosen by Adi Natha to marry 
Ketaka. After her marriage with Siva, she became known as Gauri (or 
Candi). The five Siddhas became the followers of Siva. The supreme 
knowledge {mahajnana) was known to Siva only. A knowledge of this 
secret would make a man unageing and undying. Gauri coveted this 
secret. Siva was not willing to divulge it to anybody. But he could not 
resist his wife for long. To ensure perfect privacy, Siva took his wife to 
a platform on the deep sea. Mina Natha was aware that something tremen- 
dous was about to happen. He followed the couple at a distance and, 
turning himself into a fish (whence his name), took his station in water 
under the platform. When Siva began to reveal the supreme knowledge, 
Mina Natha made Gauri fall asleep, so that she might not listen to Siva. 
Siva was not aware that Gauri was dozing. Mina Natha, ‘ imitating the 
voice of Gauri, uttered short monosyllables at judicious moments, so that 
Siva was led to believe that his wife was listening attentively. As soon as 
the talk was over, Gauri’s spell of sleep was broken. She demanded the 
supreme knowledge from her husband. Siva then came to know that he 
had been deceived by Mina Natha. He made the imprecation on Mina 
Natha that a day would come when he would forget the supreme knowl- 
edge. In Nepalese and Tibetan traditions Matsyendra Natha, who is the 
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guardian deity of Nepal, is' identified with Avalokite^vara who, according 
to one account, came to be known as Matsyendra Natha after he had 
overheard the teaching of Siva as a fish. Tradition is strong on the point 
of his migration from East India to Nepal. Goraksa himself became ati 
object of worship in Nepal, but he too plays a part in many local traditions 
of different parts of North and West India with dates between the eighth 
and the fourteenth century assigned to him. To return to the story: 

Gauri felt that it did not look well that the Siddhas should live as 
bachelors, while their elder brother Siva led a family life. She requested 
them to marry and settle down. They would not do so. Then she put 
forth all her personal charms to force them to notice the attractiveness of 
women. The Siddhas were moved, but in varying degrees. Mina Natha 
was by far the easiest victim, and he was directed to go over to the country 
of Kadali (literally, plantain, a synonym of rambha, which is also the name 
of a celestial nymph) women and to rule over them. Hadi-pa, according 
to the desire aroused in his heart, was directed to go to the kingdom of 
Patika and serve as a stable-sweep to Queen Mayanamati. Kanu-pa was 
dispatched to Dahuka ; his career there is not recorded. The young Siddha 
Sisu-pa or Gabhur (probably Caurahgi Natha is indicated) was compelled 
to consort with his step-mother. Goraksa Natha remained unmoved. He 
admired Gauri only as his might-have-been mother. This failure to ensnare 
him by her looks made Gauri take desperate steps. To seduce Goraksa 
she stooped to despicable tricks ; but the Siddha could not be tripped. 
From him Gauri received a thorough chastisement. 5iva came to her rescue, 
and to heal his wife’s wounded pride, he arranged Gk)raksa’s marriage with 
an ascetic princess. After the marriage ceremony, Goraksa was taken to 
his father-in-law’s place. When the princess approached the bridal bed 
at night, she found her husband turned into an infant crying for the 
mother’s breast. The girl was mortified. Goraksa said that he was neither 
a man nor a woman ; like a piece of dry wood, he was without sensibilities 
and physical reactions. She had only to, thank Siva for the fiasco. Goraksa 
did not like to leave her in blank despair. He gave her a drink of water 
in which was soaked a piece from his loin cloth. This she took and in a 
few hours she gave birth to a son. Goraksa named him Karpati Natha, as 
he was bom from his loin cloth, and gave him initiation in the yogic path. 
Then he returned to his usual haunt, the shade of the bakula tree at 
Vijayanagara. It may be noted here that in different versions a similar 
miraculous birth has been ascribed to Goraksa Natha himself, and even to 
Matsyendra Natha, his guru. 

A rivalry between two sub-sects of Natha Yogis, owing allegiance to 
Matsyendra Natha and Jalandhari-pa (Hadi-pa), respectively, is perhaps 
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indicated in the following story. One day Goraksa was seated under a 
tree. He suddenly felt a flying shadow fall on his person. He looked up 
and saw Kanu-pa soaring over his seat. He threw up a shoe and brought 
the other Siddha down. A quarrel and mutual recrimination followed, 
which revealed the whereabouts of their gurus. From Kanu-pa, Goraksa 
learnt that his guru, Mina Natha, ruling over Kadali women, was at the 
end pf his span of life. Goraksa told Kanu that the latter’s guru, Hadi-pa, 
had been buried alive by the order of King Gopicandra of Patika. The 
quarrel was soon made up. The two Siddhas hastened on their respective 
ways to rescue their gurus. 

The first destination of Goraksa was the office of Yama, the god of 
death. There he looked up the ledger and saw that the account of his 
guru’s span of life was about to be closed. He then cancelled the whole 
account and with a lighter heart went to the territory of the Kadalis. But 
he could not get in, as the Kadalis, anticipating such a move, had forbidden 
the entrance of a Yogi into their country. Goraksa then dressed himself 
as a Brahmana. This secured him entrance into the country, but not to 
the king’s presence. On learning that of outsiders only a songstress or a 
danseuse could expect Mina Natha’s audience, he put on the guise of a 
woman dancer. Even then he was kept waiting at the outer door of the 
audience hall. Then Goraksa began to play on his drum (mrdanga). Mina 
Natha’s interest was awakened ; he ordered the dancer to be brought before 
-him. The disciple saw that his guru had forgotten the supreme knowl- 
edge and had almost lost his body and soul in living a family life in luxury. 
Even a son had been born to him. Goraksa was intensely moved and 
waited for a sign of recognition by the guru, but nothing happened. Mina 
Natha had lost all recollection of his previous life. Goraksa could not 
speak out, as it would bring about his instant expulsion. He was at last 
compelled to spell out the supreme Icnowledge in the code of his dancing 
steps and the beating of his drum. When the message was completed, 
Mina Natha’s stupor of ignorance fell away, and all at once the lamp of 
the supreme knowledge was re-lit in his heart. Led by the disciple, the 
guru, accompanied by his son Bindu Natha, left the place at once. 
The Kadalis were turned into bats. One version of the story here 
concludes the activities of Mina Natha. According to another version, 
which was current in West Bengal till the eighteenth century, Mina 
Natha came to Mahanada and established there a ruling house of the 
Yogis, which was destroyed by the Mohammedans sometime in the 
fourteenth century. 

To pursue the other Siddha. Hadi-pa (whose other name was 
-Jalandhari) was serving as a stable-sweep at the palace of Queen Mayana- 
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mat! of Patika. The latter was a Siddha Dakini, i.e. a female Yogini 
possessing occult powers. In early youth, she once met a Yogi Siddha on 
the way to her father’s place. The Siddha asked her to cook for him a dish 
of arum leaves. She did so and satisfied the Siddha, who imparted to her 
the supreme knowledge. In spite of this occult power, which staved off 
decay and death, she could not make her headstrong husband. King 
Manikacandra, believe in the efficacy of the yogic lore. The king died 
when Gopicandra, son of Mayanamati, had not yet been born. Before the 
birth of Gopicandra, Mayanamati seems to have come in contact with 
Jalandhari, who was playing the humble role of a ‘Hadi’ (sweeper). When 
Gopicandra came of age, he was married to two good-looking girls, Aduna 
and Paduna. When the story opens, the girls were aged seventeen, and 
the dowager queen Mayanamati had given up all hopes of any child being 
born to them. Fearing that her son would be short-lived like her husband, 
she repeatedly asked Gopicandra to take initiation in the yogic path from 
Hadi-pa. The boy-king had to submit to his mother’s ruling. He half- 
heartedly took initiation from Hadi-pa. After some time, Hadi-pa came to 
know that the young king was abusing his yogic power, and the guru with- 
drew it from the disciple. At this Gopicandra was exasperated. He ordered 
the Siddha to be buried alive. Learning this from Goraksa, Kanu-pa, the 
chief disciple of Hadi-pa, hurried to Patika, and by a show of his occult 
powers got his guru dug up. Hadi-pa’s wrath against Gopicandra was 
removed by the intercession of Kanu. Hadi-pa was made to look at three 
golden statues of the king, which were instantly destroyed. Gopicandra 
thus died three deaths by inanimate proxies. Then he willingly sub- 
mitted to the will of the Siddha and left home as a Yogi mendicant in the 
company of Hadi-pa. 

The versions of the Gopicandra legend that are current outside Bengal 
differ but little from the above outline. Two new characters are introduced, 
Bharathari (i.e. Bhartrhari) and Campadei. The former was Mayanamati’s 
brother and a devoted follower of Jalandhari ; he takes the place of Kanu-pa 
of the Bengali version. Campadei was the sister of Gopicandra and the 
wife of the king of Bengal. As destined, she died on recognizing her Yogi 
brother. Entreated by Gopicandra, Jalandhari brought her back to life. 
In a later version, Goraksa is credited with this achievement and, in fact, 
with many other niagical feats. The legends about Goraksa’s miraculous 
powers increased in North India, including Nepal, more than in East 
India, especially in later literature connected with Gu^ and Puran 
Bhagat, and were responsible for the establishment of important centres 
of the cult at Sialkot, Tilla, and other places situated north of the 
Vindhyas. 
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THE NATHA SIDDHAS AND THEIR WORKS 

Historicity can be safely postulated for almost all the early Natha 
Siddhas except Goraksa Natha, the most important figure of them all, whose 
date and provenance are variously given in different accounts. These 
Siddhas are claimed by more than one contemporary esoteric cult. The 
Vajrayana school of Tantric Mahayana Buddhism accepts the early Natha 
Siddhas other than Goraksa as its own masters. This is not as remarkable 
as it looks. Both the Natha cult and the Vajrayana had fundamental unity 
in their esoteric or yogic aspects. Munidatta (c. 1400) in his commentary 
on Caryagltikoia quotes four lines from an Old Bengali mystic song by 
Mina Natha. The lines, in English translation, are as follows: 

The guru directs the path to the supreme goal ; 

That is the trap-door to the fence of the stag karma. 

The lotus, when full blown, is not reported to a snail ; 

But a bee forgets not to drink the honey. 

Mina Natha was known also as Matsyendra Natha or Macchaghna 
Natha. Matsyendra is apparently a synonym of Mina Natha, and the 
addition of ‘Natha’ is a tautology. Macchaghna (Matsyaghna, fish-killer) 
was probably based on the supposed caste of the Siddha. In non-Bengali 
tradition, Goraksa Natha too is called a fisherman (Keotiya, i.e. Kaivarta). 
The derivative meaning of the name Jalandhari (or Jalandhara), namely, 
net-holder, is to be remembered in this connection. 

In Nepal and in Tibet Matsyendra Natha was assimilated to the 
Buddhist deity, Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. His annual car festival in 
Nepal is as notable an event as that of Jagannatha in Orissa. Among the 
lower classes of Bengali Muslims, Matsyendra turned into a Pir called 
Machandali or Mochara (perhaps derived from Mocandara, in which form 
the name occurs in Goraksa-vijaya), and Goraksa Natha became the protect- 
ing diety of the milch cow, from the etymological meaning of the name and 
his identity with Siva, whose cattle association, e.g. the bull vehicle, is 
well known. 

Jalandhari (better known as Hadi-pa in Middle Bengali literature), 
according to Cordier’s Catalogue of Tibetan MSS., wrote in Sanskrit some 
treatises on Tantric Buddhism or on the yogic cult, such as Vajrayoginl- 
sadhana, Suddhivajra-pradipa (a gloss on Hevajra-sadhana), Srlcakra- 
sambara-garbha-tattva-vidhi, and Hunkara-citta-bindu-bhdvana-krama. But 
there is no reason to believe that one person was the author of all these 
works. None of the works, except the last, could have been written by a 
Natha Yogi. Then again, there is nothing to show that the historical 
Jalandhari was a Natha Yogi. His connection with Mayanamati indicates 
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that originally Jalandhar! was a Tantric Yogi, for whom company of women 
was not strictly forbidden. On the other hand, there is positive proof that 
Kanu-pa, the chief disciple of Jalandhari, was a Kapalika (i.e. Tantric) 
Yogi. In one of his mystic songs in Old Bengali, Kanha (older form of 
the name of Kanu) appeals to his guru, Jalandhari, ‘I shall make the 
reverend Jalandhari my referee’ (‘Sakhi kariba Jalandhari-pae’). 

Krsna-pada (Kanha in Old Bengali, Kana-pa or Kanu-pa in Middle 
Bengali) can be called a major poet of Old Bengali literature, inasmuch 
as not less than twelve mystic songs written by him have come down to 
us. Didactic couplets (doha) in Apabhramsa, written by him, are also 
extant. Several Sanskrit treatises on Tantric ritualistic and mystic practices 
are ascribed to him. It is too much to suppose that all these emanated from 
the pen of a single person. But there is no justifiable reason for doubting 
that the Old Bengali songs and the Apabhramsa couplets were composed 
by one person, who was a Tantric Yogi, if not a strict follower of the Natha 
cult. It is quite possible that Kanha began his religious career as a Natha 
Yogi, but later on he took to the Tantric path. In one of his songs, partly 
translated below, Kanha says allegorically that his fascination for a Dom 
girl compelled him, who was a naked skull-bearing Yogi mendicant, to 
give up the outfit of a Yogi dancer: 

0 Dombi, you sell gut string and wicker ware ; 

For your sake I have discarded the wardrobe of a dancer. 

01 you are a Dom girl and I am a Kapalika ; 

For your sake I am wearing a chaplet of bones. 

Cordier records a Sanskrit work Vayutattvopadesa by one Acarya 
Caurangi. From the title it appears to be a yogic treatise. So the author 
may well be the Natha Siddha of the same name. 

In non-Bengali tradition, there was a Natha Siddha named Kaneri 
(Kanari) Natha. This name too is historical. Tantric or yogic works of 
Kaneri exist in Tibetan translation. 

The name of Goraksa Natha does not appear as the author of any 
early yogic or Tantric works, existing either in original or in Tibetan 
translation. What has been published as the Goraksa Sarhhitd is a rather 
late compilation, which has little to do with the Natha Siddha. Although 
the historicity of the name of the Natha Siddha cannot be vouched for 
now, it should not be concluded that Goraksa Natha also is mythical. The 
teachings ascribed to Goraksa in Middle vernacular literature contain the 
essence of the Natha cult. Goraksa was' the true ‘Adi Siddha’ of that 
strictly celibate and rigidly austere yogic cult, which may be called the 
cult of Goraksa (Gorakh Pantha of Hindi-Rajasthani). This cult, in later 
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times, came to be mixed up with similar yogic and Tantric cults which 
did not strictly forbid contact with women. The combined cult is the 
Natha cult of Bengal. The Gorakh Pantha outside Bengal presents a much 
purer form of the celibate yogic faith, but even there rules of celibacy or 
continence are occasionally transgressed. It can be safely guessed that 
Mina Natha, Jalandhari, and Kanha originally belonged to an esoteric cult 
or cults, which allowed Yogis to have the companionship of Yoginis. The 
story of the spiritual awakening of Mina Natha by Goraksa (Minacaitanya, 
as it is sometimes called in Middle Bengali literature ; the other name of 
the story, Goraksa-vijaya, lays emphasis on the achievement of Goraksa) 
indicates the conflict as well as the rapprochement of the cults of Goraksa 
and Mina Natha. 

The liaison between Jalandhari and Mayanamati is hinted at in more 
than one version of the story of Gopicandra. Jalandhari was called Hadi-pa 
not only because he did the work of a Hadi (the sweeper caste in Bengal), 
but also because he belonged to the same caste. The real cause of Gopi- 
candra’s distaste for the Siddha was perhaps his mother’s intimacy with 
such a low-born person. Hadi-pa’s origin from the bones of Adi Natha is 
based on folk etymology, as in the case of Kanu-pa and Caurahgi. ‘Kanu’ 
comes from ‘Krsna’, through the Old Bengali form ‘Kanha’, and not from 
‘karna’, as the story implies. Similarly, ‘Caurangi’ does not come from 
‘carana’, but from ‘caturanga’ (from the particoloured robe taken up by 
him, as is done even now by the Baul mendicants). 

Goraksa’s attitude to his infatuated guru is reflected in, and probably 
based on, the teachings of Saraha, as appearing in his Old Bengali songs and 
Apabhram^a couplets. Saraha’s instructions and admonitions, intended 
possibly for the erring disciplehood, form the basis on which the story of 
Mina Natha’s rescue by Goraksa Natha was subsequently built up. To 
quote in translation some relevant sayings of Saraha; 

You took a wife in lower Bengal, and then your vijnana was lost. 

On left and right, there are canals and trenches ; 

Saraha says, my son (or father), the' way lies straight ahead. 

She devours the husband ; she is entertained in the Sahaja ; she 
loves and she hates. 

Seated by her lover, she is corrupt at heart. So does the Yogini 
appear to me. 

THE FUNDAMENTALS OF THE NATHA CULT 

The aim of the esoteric practices of the cult’ was the attainment of the 
state of ‘nativity’, i.e, neutrality (sahaja), where there is no birth and death 
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as such. According to the philosophy of the cult, existence and extinction 
are the resultants of man’s desire and cogitation ; his fetters and his release 
are, as it were, his own creation. A true Yogi moves beyond the world of 
thought ; to him activity (karma) has no appeal, and salvation (nirvana) is 
meaningless. So says Saraha in one of his songs: 

We, the Yogis beyond the world of thought, know not 
How birth and death and emancipation happen. 

As birth is, so is death. 

There is no distinction between the living and the dead. 

If one has fear of death here. 

Let him then hanker after the water of life and magic potions. 

The attitude of a Yogi to the phenomenon of physical death is thus 
revealed in a song of Kanha: 

The real Self in the state of neutrality is fulfilled in the Void ; 

At the removal of the physical reflexes and mental attributes be 
not depressed. 

Say how Kanha would not exist. 

When he is ever moving about, measuring the three worlds. 

A fool is sorry to see the end of a show ; 

Do the breakers ever dry up the sea? 

Men, being ignorant, know not: 

They perceive not the fat existing in milk. 

In this existence one neither goes nor comes ; 

With this outlook Kanha the Yogi fellow disports. 

For the attainment of the state of neutrality, a Yogi, following his 
guru’s instructions, has to check the downward flow of the semen, hold up 
the breath, and stabilize the mind. These processes are technically 
known as bindu-dhdrana, pavana-niscdncalya, and citta-nirodha. 

WAYS OF THE YOGIS 

An early and faithful portrait of a Yogi is painted in an Old Bengali 
song of Kanha. It is an idealistic self-portraiture: 

Kanha, a skull-bearing Yogi, is on his round. 

He walks through the township of the body in the same guise. 

. The vowels and the consonants are the bell anklets at his feet ; 

The sun and the moon are made the ear-rings. 

He covers himself with the ashes of love, hate, and infatuation ; 
Supreme emancipation is worn as a string of beads. 
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In the Middle vernacular literature. Yogi mendicants often appear as 
professional dancers and tellers of tales. In late Sanskrit and early 
vernacular romantic tales, a male Yogi or a female Yogini often features 
as the lovers’ messenger or mediator. The sinister side of a Tantric Yogi is 
painted grimly in the opening tale of Vetala-pancavirhsati. It is the Yogi 
singers and dancers that have taken the epic tale of Gopicandra from 
Bengal to the farthest corners of Aryan-speaking India. 

Good living was shunned as poison by the Yogi ascetics. Their way of 
life was held in utter contempt by the orthodox society. But the people 
apparently feared the Yogis much for their supposed occult power and for 
their mystic mummeries and mystifying trickeries. There is an illuminat- 
ing story in Sekaiubhodaya. A Natha Yogi, Candra Natha, who in his early 
life was a cowherd named Sudhakara, came to the court of Laksmanasena. 
The king requested the Yogi to accept some food. The Yogi would accept 
the offer if only the sweetest dish {amrtdnna) were served to him. The royal 
kitchen made its best efforts. But the Yogi rejected the dishes. Seeing the 
king nonplussed, the Yogi asked him to consult a learned man. He con- 
sulted Govardhana Acarya, who asked the king to serve to the Yogi a dish 
of coarse rice and boiled leaves of black arum. The Yogi ate it with the 
greatest relish. On being asked by the king, he said that good food was 
poison to the Yogis and bad food acted as ambrosia to them. 

Riddle (rahasya) poetry has always been a favourite device of Indian 
mysticism from the days of the Upanisads. It was specially cultivated by 
the Natha Yogis. The stock of such prahelikd (riddle) poetry, however, was a 
common heritage of the mediaeval esoteric cults in Aryan-speaking India. 
The mystic verses and couplets of the Natha cult are mostly of Bengali 
origin. Even in some Hindi and Rajasthani couplets the Bengali original 
is not completely obscured. 
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SOME LATER YOGIC SCHOOLS 


T he later yogic schools of India are fundamentally based on some 
esoteric yogic practices, which have been current in the country for 
a very long time. Without entering into the complicated controversy as 
to whether these were Vedic or non-Vedic in origin, we may say that in 
some form or other they served as a common heritage for many of the 
great and small religious sects and sub-sects of India. In later times, these 
practices were associated with different metaphysical and theological 
speculations of different schools — Hindu, Buddhist, and Islamic — in con- 
sequence of which they underwent various transformations, ultimately 
giving rise to some later esoteric schools. 

It is customary to speak of these later esoteric schools as offshoots of 
Tantricism. To be precise in our estimate, we must guard ourselves 
against the vagueness that hangs round the word Tantricism as used in 
common parlance. Without going into the etymology of the word ‘tantra’, 
we may say that, in spite of the heterogeneous elements incorporated in it, 
the Tantra, as a religious literature, is concerned primarily with sMhana 
or religious endeavour, and not with any system of abstract speculation. 
The different metaphysical systems deal with the nature of Reality and 
the philosophic method for its apprehension; but the Tantra lays stress 
on the practical methods for realizing that Reality. This practical aspect 
of the sadhana is the essential part of the Tantra. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF TANTRIC SADHANA 
Now in this practical aspect the whole of Tantric sadhana was based 
on a cardinal belief that the truth is to be realized in and through the body. 
On analysis the statement resolves itself into two fundamental principles: 
firstly, the truth to be realized resides within the body of man; and 
secondly, the truth that resides in the body of man is to be realized through 
the medium of the body. 

As for the first principle, the belief of the Tantrikas is that the ultimate 
Truth is not an abstract principle transcending the universe, but is imma- 
nent in it, and that the human body is not merely a thing in the universe, 
but is an epitome of the universe — a microcosm in relation to the macro- 
cosm. There is therefore nothing in the universe which is not there 
in the body of man. There is a perfect parallelism between the physical 
processes of the universe and the biological processes in the body of man. 
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With this idea in view, the Tantras try to locate the sun, the moon, the 
stars, the important mountains, islands, and rivers of the exterior world 
within the human body ; the time-element of the universe in all its phases 
of day and night, fortnight, month, and year have often been explained 
with reference to the course of the vital wind {prana and apdna). The 
implication seems to be that the human body, with its physical structure 
and biological processes, represents the manifestation of the same energy 
which is at play in the structure and processes of the vast cosmos. The 
human form is therefore the abode of truth of which the universe is a 
manifestation in infinite space and eternal time. Instead of being lost in 
the vastness of the incomprehensible universe and groping in its unfathom- 
able mystery, the sddhaka should concentrate his attention on himself and 
realize the truth within, with the clear conviction that the truth that is 
realized within is the truth that pervades the universe without. The 
second principle points out that the body, according to the Tantric yogins, 
is not only the abode of truth, but is also the best medium for realizing 
the truth. This, in a nutshell, is the yantra-tattva of the Tantras. 

Predominance of hathayoga is a remarkable factor in Tantric prac- 
tices ; and these Hatha-yogic practices are not, as commonly believed, so 
many physical feats, adopted only with a view to gaining some occult 
power ; they are practices through which the body is transformed into the 
best medium or instrument for realizing the truth. According to the 
Tantric yogins, different plexuses (or lotuses, as they are called), nerves, 
and nerve-centi es represent different tattvas (realities or essential prin- 
ciples) ; but the tattvas represented by them lie latent, until they are made 
patent through proper yogic culture and control. This subtle analysis of 
the physical (including the biological) system of man and the formulation 
of processes, through which this physical system may be transformed into 
a perfect instrument for reflecting the truth, constitute the best contribution 
of the Tantras. 

To make a general survey of the later yogic cults, we may start with 
different Sahajiya schools. The Sahajiyas, whether Buddhists, Vaisnavas, 
or others, were all in a sense Tantrikas ; for the raison d’etre of these 
schools is to be found in a particular ‘sexo-yogic’ Tantric practice. Vedic or 
non-Vedic in origin, this ‘sexo-yogic’ practice, as a part of the religious 
sddhana, captured, at different times, the mind of a set of sddhakas professing 
different faiths, and thus gave rise to different esoteric schools. 

According to the Hindu Tantras, where we find it best explained, the 
absolute Reality, which is neutral by nature, has two aspects within it 
nivrtti and pravrtti, which may be rendered as static and dynamic, or as 
negative and positive. In the Tantras these are generally conceived of as 
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^iva and Sakti. Siva is pure consciousness, qualityless, and, as such, the 
static or the negative principle, while Sakti is the cosmic energy, the world- 
force, and, as such, the dynamic or the positive aspect of Reality. But 
neither Siva by himself nor Sakti by herself is the ultimate Truth ; they are 
not even separable ; the highest Truth is the state of neutrality produced 
through the union of Siva and Sakti. The point to note here is that the 
union of Siva and Sakti, which, under one condition, produces the highest 
state of neutrality in infinite bliss, produces, under different conditions, 
the world of manifestation, or the phenomenal process as a whole. When 
Sakti, associated with all her principles of illusion and defilement, domi- 
nates, the union of Siva-Sakti, which takes place in the realm of pravrtti, 
becomes responsible for the creation of the visible world ; but when Sakti 
rises to Siva in a process of introversion, their union results in a state of 
neutrality in infinite bliss and tranquillity. So the union that binds may 
also liberate. 

According to the sadhakas, or the practical yogins, this tattva of Siva- 
Sakti lies within the body of man. Without entering into the details of 
the Tantric sddhand, we may state that Siva is conceived of by the yogins 
as residing in the highest plexus (sahasrdra) in the cerebral region, and 
Sakti is conceived of as residing in the lowest plexus (mulddhdra, the sacro- 
coccygeal plexus) ; the sddhand consists in raising Sakti from the lowest 
plexus and making her proceed in an upward movement till she becomes 
united with Siva. Again, the right side of the body is believed to be the 
region of Siva, and the left that of Sakti ; this will explain the Tantric and 
Pauranic conception of ArdhanariWara, i.e. the Lord as half woman and 
half man. The important nerve on the right side, well known as pihgala, 
through which flows the apdna air or current, is said to represent the 
principle of Siva, while the left nerve, known as idd, through which flows 
the prdna air, is said to represent the principle of Sakti. The sddhand 
consists mainly in uniting Siva-Sakti by a perfect commingling of the right 
and left in various ways and neutralizing their functions in a middle course, 
called susumnd, which is the way to neutrality or perfect equilibrium of 
opposing currents. Again, man represents Siva and woman represents 
Sakti ; the perfect bliss that results from a strict discipline and yogic control 
of their union leads one to perfect tranquillity, which is the state of the 
Absolute. 


SAHAJIYA BUDDHISM AND ITS SADHANA 

Let us now see how this Tantric sddhand was adopted by a school of 
later Buddhists. Several centuries after the demise of Lord Buddha, the 
spirit of revolution, which served as the very kernel of all Buddhistic 
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thought and religion, instead of accelerating with the course of time, was 
being retarded as a result of slow but continual friction with the current 
Hindu thoughts and practices. As a result, there seems to have developed 
a spirit of compromise. This spirit of compromise, combined with the 
Mahayanic spirit of catholicity in throwing the portals of Buddhism wide 
open to people of various tastes, temperaments, and capacities, was respon- 
sible for the absorption of many of the important Hindu practices into 
Buddhism itself. This indicates the process by which Tantricism made its 
way into Buddhism, giving rise to a composite religion, popularly known as 
Tantric Buddhism. About the tenth century a.d., an offshoot of this 
composite religion developed some tendencies of its own, with exclusive 
stress on a system of yoga, and this school is. popularly known as Sahajiya 
Buddhism. 

These Sahajiya Buddhists (or the Tantric Buddhists in general) devel- 
oped a theology of their own, which is substantially different from the 
philosophy and religion of canonical Buddhism. It would be wrong to 
believe that the theology developed first and the yogic practices were 
adopted later on as required by the theology ; on the other hand, we are 
tempted to believe that the practices were adopted first by a band of 
sadhakas, to whom the spirit of orthodox Buddhism was long lost and yet 
who were professed Buddhists ; and a theology crystallized round these 
practices gradually with the materials supplied from popular Buddhist 
thoughts and ideas. 

According to these esoteric Buddhists, bodhicitta is the highest Truth, 
it is the Absolute. It is the sahaja, the innate nature of the self and the 
world. This bodhicitta is explained as a unified state of sunyatd (void) and 
karund (universal compassion). What is sunyatd} It is a perfect knowledge 
of the essencelessness of all that is and is not — it is perfect wisdom or prajnd. 
This prajnd is the static or the passive aspect of Reality. Karund, as a 
strong emotion of compassion, is the dynamic principle that leads one to 
an active life for the liberation not only of the self, but also of others ; it 
is therefore the active principle and is called the updya (the means).^ 
Prajnd, as pure consciousness (vijnapti-mdtrata) or pure wisdom, represents 
the domain of nivrtti, while updya, as the active principle, represents the 
domain of pravrtti. Thus prajnd and updya stand in esoteric Buddhism 
for the same principles as Siva and Sakti in the Hindu Tantras, the only 
difference being that, unlike Hinduism, the passive principle is taken here 
to be the Lady or the Goddess, while the active principle is the Lord. 

In practice, this esoteric yogic school of Buddhism holds, as is consist- 

* For a detailed study of prajna and upaya, see S. B. Das Gupta, Obscure Religious Cult^ 
as Background of Bengali Literature, I. 
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ent with the spirit of the Tantras, that the body is the abode of truth and, 
at the same time, the best instrument or medium for realizing the truth. 
With this belief, it located four plexuses or lotuses in different parts of the 
body along the spinal column.^ The first is the manipuracakra or the 
nirmanacakra situated in the navel region, representing the nirmdnakaya, 
or the principle of material transformation ; the second is the andhatacakra 
or the dharmacakra situated in the cardiac region, representing the dharma- 
kdya, or the principle of non-dual cosmic existence ; and the third is the 
sambhogacakra situated near the neck, representing the sambhogakdya, or 
the principle of the body of bliss. Above all these and transcending all 
these is the lotus (or plexus) in the head (usnisakumala), which is the seat 
of the absolute Truth. The cosmic energy (conceived as a feminine 
principle) remains as a fierce fire-force (canddli) in the nirmdnacakra, and 
here, associated with all gross principles of defilement, she acts as the 
principle of phenomenalism. She must be roused and dissociated from 
all principles of defilement and given an upward motion, so as to reach the 
usnisakamala, which is the region of perfect rest and purity. Again, the 
important nerve on the left side of the body, called the moon or the river 
Gah^, represents prajnd, the Lady, and the nerve on the right side, called 
the sun or the river Yamuna, represents the updya, the Lord. The left and 
the right should be controlled and commingled in such a way that all their 
functions (including the flow of the vital currents prana and apdna in the 
two nerves) may be completely unified in the middle path, called the 
avadhutV such perfect unification resulting, ultimately, in the realization 
of infinite bliss (inahdsukha'), which is the quintessence of the bodhicitta. 
Again, prajnd, or the Goddess, manifests herself in every woman, and every 
man is the embodiment of updya, the Lord (the ovum being the symbol 
for the Goddess and the seed for the Lord). In actual sadhand, the man 
and the woman must first of all transcend their corporeal existence and 
realize their true self as updya and prajnd respectively ; with such a realiza- 
tion they should unite and control the sex-act in such a way that the down- 
ward motion of the seed may be arrested and an upward motion" given to 
it till it reaches the highest plexus and remains there motionless. This 
motionless state of the seed in the highest plexus conduces to infinite 
bliss and tranquillity, and the realization of the highest bliss is the realiza- 
tion of the highest Truth, for bliss is the ultimate nature of Truth. 
Prajnopdya is therefore equivalent to mahasukha (supreme bliss) and 
samantabhadra (entirely auspicious). 

‘ Avad’hutJ has been explained in the Tantric Buddhist texts as that which, tlirough its 
effulgent nature, destroys all sin. , „ . , 

* See Sekoddeia-tikd (Gaekwad’s Oriental Senes). 
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VAISNAVA SAHAJIYA SCHOOL AND ITS SADHANA 

We find a new transformation of this ‘sexo-yogic’ practice in the 
Vaisnava Sahajiya school. Here the yoga is more psychological than physical 
or physiological. Let us first see how the yogic practice could be asso- 
ciated with the theology of Vaisnavism, which is predominantly a school of 
devotion. As bodhicitta was conceived of in Sahajiya Buddhism as the 
sahaja or the innate nature of the self and the world around, so in Sahajiya 
Vaisnavism love was conceived of as the sahaja. This sahaja or the Absolute 
playfully divides itself into two, as the lover and the beloved, as the enjoyer 
and the enjoyed, as Krsna and Radha ; this playful division of the one 
into two is for nothing but self-realization. In terms of the Sahajiyas, the 
sahaja manifests itself in two currents: rasa (love) and rati (the exciting 
cause of love and the support of love), and these two currents of rasa and 
rati are represented by Krsna and Radha. Again, it is held that man 
and woman on earth are but physical representations of Krsna and Radha, 
or rasa and rati of Goloka ; in the corporeal forms, man and woman represent 
the rupa or external manifestation of Krsna and Radha, who reside, so 
to speak, in every man and woman as the svarupa or the true spiritual self. 
The sadhand consists first in the realization of the svarupa in rupa, and 
after this realization, the pair should unite in love ; the realization of 
infinite bliss that follows from such a union is the highest spiritual gain. 
The yogic sadhand practised by the Vaisnava Sahajiyas is substantially the 
same as practised by the Tantrikas, with the modification that the former 
do not stop with the yogic practices, but resort to them mainly as prepar- 
atory to the union in love. 

THE INFLUENCE OF PATANJALA YOGA ON THE SAHAJIYA PRACTICES 

If we examine the doctrines and practices of the Sahajiyas from the 
point of view of Patanjala Yoga philosophy, we shall find that the final 
aim in all such cases was the attainment of an infinitely blissful state of 
arrest (samddhi), either purely through a psycho-physiological process of 
yoga or through the absorbing emotion of love, strictly disciplined and 
intensified through practices of yoga. Intense human love, or sex pleasure, 
transformed beyond recognition, through strict physical and psychological 
discipline according to yogic practices, has the capacity to produce a supreme 
state of arrest.® In a unique flow of intensely blissful realization, un- 
interrupted by the notions of subjectivity and objectivity, there dawns an 
infinite oneness in the mind, which is said to be the state of samarasa (unity 


* In this connection, see Spanda-kSrika (Vizianagram Sanskrit Series) and Vijnana-bhairava 
(Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies) — two important texts of the Kashmir school of Saivism. 
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of emotion). As it is said in Yoga philosophy that, when the states and 
processes of the mind are arrested, the yogin remains in his svarupa (own 
true nature), so the Sahajiyas also say that, when all the subjective and 
objective disturbances of the mind are absolutely lost in a supreme realiza- 
tion of bliss, we attain our true self, which is sahaja. To judge this state 
of samarasa or sahaja as a pure state of yoga-arrest (samadhi), we should first 
of all examine the plane of mind {citta-hhumi) in which people practise 
yoga. If it be a mere state of sleep of the senses, or a state of swoon of a 
temporary nature, it cannbt be recognized as a state of yoga proper. The 
Sahajiyas were conscious of this possible confusion and the consequent 
aberrations, and it is because of this that they laid down elaborate and 
stringent preparatory conditions, before one was allowed to be initiated 
into these esoteric cults. 

THE NATHA CULT AND ITS SADHANA 

The Natha cult, another esoteric yogic cult of much importance, seems 
to be synchronous with the Buddhist Sahajiya cult, though, however, the 
origin of the cult may be traced to a much earlier date. It was essentially a 
^aiva yogic school and developed, most probably, from the early Siddha 
cult of India. This school also is fundamentally based on the belief of the 
two aspects of the absolute Reality, represented by the sun and the moon, 
where the sun stands for the principle of destruction (kdldgni), through 
the process of death and decay, and the moon stands for the principle of 
immutability. The final aim of the Natha Siddhas is the attainment of a 
non-dual state, through the attainment of immortality, in a perfect and 
divine body. This non-dual state of immortality, which is the state of the 
great Lord (Mahesvara), can be attained only through the union, or rather 
the commingling, of the sun and the moon. In its speculations on the 
attainment of an immutable and divine body, through the process of 
hathayoga, involving the theory of the sun and the moon, the Natha cult 
seems to be akin to the Rasayana school of Indian thought,® the main 
difference being that the medical and chemical science of Raayana became 
transformed into a science of yoga with the Natha Siddhas. 

The main sddhand of the Natha Siddhas is well known as the culture 
of the body (kaya-sadhand). This culture of the body implies its transub- 
stantiation first into a subtle ethereal body and that again, finally, into an 
immutable divine body having an eternal existence. According to these 
yogins, the moon, which is the depository of soma or amrta (nectar), is situ- 
ated just below the sahasrdra, the lotus of thousand petals. The quintessence 


• S. B. Das Gupta, op. cit., IX. 
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of the visible body is distilled in the form of soma in the moon ; this 
soma rejuvenates the body and makes it immortal. In the ordinary course, 
this soma trickles down from the moon above and is dried up by the sun, 
the fire of destruction, situated in the navel plexus ; this drying up of the 
soma by the sun leads ordinary beings to decay and death. This soma 
(also called maharasa, the great juice) must be protected from the sun. How 
is that to be done? There is a curved duct {banka nala, as described in the 
vernacular texts) from the moon to the hollow in the palatal region ; it is 
like a serpent with mouths at both ends, and is well known in yoga physiol- 
ogy as iankhinl. The mouth of this duct, through which soma pours down 
from the moon, is called the tenth door of the body (dasama-dvara), as 
distinguished from the other nine ordinary doors. This tenth door must 
be shut up or well guarded, otherwise the best wealth of man will be stolen 
by the sun or kala (time, death). How is the soma or amrta to be saved 
from the sun? There are various yogic processes described in Hatha-yogic 
and Tantric texts. The main thing is a process of turning the tongue 
backwards into the hollow above, so as to reach the tenth door, and of 
fixing the sight between the eyebrows. The tongue, thus extended back- 
wards, shuts up the tenth door, and the nectar, thus saved, is drunk by the 
yogin himself. In some of the texts, this secretion of nectar from the 
moon is associated with the rousing of kula-kundalini iakti (the serpent 
power, lying dormant in the lowest plexus), and it is held that the rousing of 
this iakti and her march to the sahasrdra are instrumental in the trickling 
down of the nectar. 

INFLUENCE OF YOGA ON BENGAL MUSLIMS 
It is very interesting to note how the yoga ideals and practices greatly 
influenced a section of the Muslims of India. The influence of yoga on 
the practices of the Sufis is undeniable ; but apart from this general 
influence of yoga on Sufism, there grew a school of Bengal Muslims, mostly 
hailing from the rural areas, who adopted fragments of yoga ideals and 
practices and synthesized them with the popular Islamic faith and ideas. 
The body has often been described by the village poets as the ‘palace of 
the king’ ; the various plexuses have been described as the various lotus- 
ponds, and the six lotus-ponds (i.e. the six plexuses, excluding the highest 
one, the sahasrdra) are again associated with the six seasons. The idea is 
that as the king dallies in different seasons in different ponds, specially 
suited to the different seasons, so the one ultimate Truth resides and func- 
tions differently in the different plexuses. Again, in some of the texts we 
find that the ultimate Reality has two aspects, one aspect is symbolized by 
vasanta (spring) and the other by hemanta (the season of harvest, compris- 
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ing the months of Karttika and Agrahayana). Hemanta is the principle of 
phenomenalism, while vasanta is the path of introversion, the path for a 
^ return to the noumenon. Vasanta is yoga, union with the all-pervading 
One ; hemanta is the whirl of the world process. The former is the prin- 
ciple of immutability ; the latter is the principle of death and decay. The 
path of yoga is the path to amrta (nectar, immortality), and the path of 
phenomenalism is the path of kdla (time, death). We have therefore to 
proceed in an introverted process from the world of becoming to the ulti- 
mate truth of Being. 

Another point to note is that many of the minor religious sects of later 
times spoke of andhata-yoga among various other things, and this idea and 
practice of andhata-yoga exerted strong influence on the Muslim yogins of 
Bengal also. What is this andhata-yoga} The word ‘andhata’ generally 
stands for anahata-dhvani, which means the uncreated and unobstructed 
sound, which is all-pervading and eternal. In the process of becoming of 
the Being, the first stage is the ^akti (power) and the next stage is the sound, 
the cosmic vibration from which evolves the visible world. It is the first 
music, the cosmic music, the divine music. The plexus in the heart is the 
seat of this andhata. To listen to it, the yogin must withdraw his senses from 
outward objects, turn them inwards, and then concentrate the mind on the 
centre in the heart ; through such concentration and some accessory yogic 
practices, the mystery of andhata becomes unfolded to the sddhaka, and he 
comes to be in tune with the cosmic rhythm, which arrests all the states 
and processes of the mind and draws the sddhaka near to God.® The 
mediaeval devotional lyricists took this andhata as the divine music and 
spoke frequently of it. The Muslim yogins of Bengal held that over the 
material body is the subtler principle of mind, above mind is the higher 
principle of divine lustre, and above this divine lustre, again, is the andhata, 
which leads one to God. 


^ See Ali Raja, Jnana-sagam (in Bengali). 

® Many other Hatha-yogic practices are prescribed in the various yogic texts for the 
realization of this nada (sound). 
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THE DOCTRINAL CULTURE AND TRADITION 
OF THE SIDDHAS 

D eath is rightly styled debitum naturae ; for when a man dies, his 
life but pays its debt to nature, a debt which it contracts through 
its coming into manifestation by natural laws set in motion by the hap- 
hazard connection of his perishable parents, and through his body being 
systematically fashioned and nourished thereafter in the lap of nature, 
till his body is claimed back by nature as the final repayment of a cumu- 
lated debt. A contemplation of the pain and desolation inseparable from 
death, and of the sudden standstill it occasions in the flow of life, brings 
with it the imperious question, ‘Can this ugly death be avoided, if not 
wiped out?’ Only the Siddha reassuringly answers the question in the 
affirmative, saying that death may either be put off ad libitum by a special 
course of restrengthening and revitalizing the body, so as to put it perma- 
nently en rapport with the world of sense, ^ or be finally ended by demate- 
rializing and spiritualizing the body, according to prescription, so that it 
disappears in time in a celestial form from the world of sense and finds 
its permanent abode in the transcendental glory of God.^ Of these two 
modes of deathlessness he would, for obvious reasons, set the latter above 
the former, unless he intended to keep indefinitely in long touch with the 
land of the living to serve a purpose of his own. The Siddha, who isi 
both an Agamic and Upanisadic, in a manner sui generis, and hence a 
metempsychosist, says further that either of these two modes of deathless- 
ness wilf be the lot of only that person who h^s been rendered absolutely 
perfect not only by way of transmigration of his soul, but also by way of 
transubstantiation of his corporeal substance and of the concurrent trans- 
figuration of his form, and that, in consequence, it is out of the question 
to think of freeing every one that sees the light from his due debitum 
naturae. Even if we be inclined to discount the doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of souls, the net result of the Siddlia’s doctrine comes to this, that 
instances are not wanting in India of saints and sages for whom the ques- 
tion of debitum naturae simply could not exist. To that extent, it would 
be wrong to lay down as a universal proposition that every birth must 
result in death. It will not be difficult to see in this connection that the 


^ The view of the Rase^vara Siddha and the Natha Siddha. 
^ The view of the Mahe^vara Siddha. 
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Ascension of Jesus, legitimatized by the half-truth of Docetism, bears the 
signature of a true Siddha. 

The non-Siddhas aver that it is impossible to free from death a 
person who is born, but adroitly argue at the same time that, since 
there is no death without birth, the only way to avert death must be by 
ceasing to come into being by the portal of birth. The non-Siddha actually 
parts company with the Siddha in teaching virtually that once birth or 
embodiment has come about (be it the last in the transmigratory cycle), 
death is bound to follow as an inexpugnable consequence, and that the 
attainment of deathlessness or ‘corpselessness’ begins only indirectly, that 
is to say, post mortem and through the deletion of next rebirth or re- 
embodiment, and not directly, that is to say, ante mortem. 

JIVANMUKTI AND PARAMUKTI 

This belief takes the form that even the man who, whilst alive, has 
attained spiritual release, though he will not have a next rebirth, is sure 
to have his next death, as the inexorable concomitant of his present birth ; 
and that he attains final release only on the other side of the grave, what 
he has attained on this side of it being only the step penultimate to that 
final release. The above description clearly indicates that such a person 
cannot be a mukta, as judged by the standard set by the Siddha of the 
iuddhamnaya. According to that standard, every one that attains spiritual 
release from the thraldom of matter, whether it be preliminary (jivanmukti) 
or final (paramukti), can only do so whilst in the flesh, and the hall-mark 
of the person possessed of such release is to be proof not only against a 
further liability to be habited in the flesh, but emphatically also against 
death (dehapdta) ; for the mukta is a deathless monad into which both his 
body and his life have been inextricably integrated. He has a preternatural 
ethereal body during the brief period of his stay in this world, pending his 
final disappearance in space in his ineffable spiritual body. 

The Siddha is emphatic that when a man dies, he is already habited 
in a new body, for the old body can fall off only in the presence of a new 
one, and that the subtle body clothes itself with a fresh gross body when 
the existing one tends to collapse from transmigrational stress. The 
natural body of man is formed of impure matter (aJuddha-mdyd). But the 
riddance of impurity, induced by transmigrational cleansing, is but arti- 
ficial, and cannot therefore compare favourably with the supernal grade 
of natural purity characteristic of pure matter (iuddha-mdyS), out of which 
impure matter has evolved. Impure matter is always corruptible, just as 
pure matter is always incorruptible. A special method must consequently 
be resorted to for bringing the purified corruptible matter of asuddha-mdyd 
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completely into line with the incorruptible and naturally pure matter of 
iuddha-maya and transubstantiating the former into the latter. Till the 
body of asuddha-maya is thus transmuted into one of iuddha-mdyd, bodily 
death, and hence transmigration, cannot cease, even in the absence of any 
karmic liability, as the asuddha-mdyd, however cleansed, cannot be rid of 
its native corruptible quality. But the transmigrator’s spiritual urge may 
unexpectedly bring him in contact with a real mukta of the Siddha-marga, 
ready to help him further forward along the correct track for eschewing 
bodily death. When the transmutation of the asuddha-mdyd into the 
^uddha-mdyd has become an accomplished fact under the gracious guidance 
of the mukta in question, the body becomes incorruptible and freed from 
the thraldom of impure matter, that is to say, from animal limitations and 
disabilities, including mortal agony. The body incorruptible is named 
pranava-tanu (body consisting of Om). The man with the pranava-tanu is 
known as a jwanmukta, being in touch with both the world of impure 
matter and the realm of pure spirit. But his touch with the world of 
impure matter is bound to be only of short duration, as he is on his way to 
permanent spiritual freedom (paramukti), a state in which he will find 
himself in the realm of pure spirit, in a transfigured body of glory and 
power, rid of every point of contact with the world of matter, pure and 
impure. This transfiguration of the fivanmukta’s body of iuddha-mdyd 
into the paramukta’s body of mahd-mdyd, that is to say, into the body of 
glory and power, called the jndna-tanu or ‘spiritual body’, of the finally 
redeemed, occurs when, at the end of his stay in this world in his pranava- 
tanu for the sole purpose of guiding the spiritually qualified, the fivan- 
mukta permanently takes leave of the realm of matter, sensible and insensi- 
ble, pure and impure, and suddenly disappears with his body into space 
in broad daylight. 


PROCESSES OF OVERCOMING DEATH 

Now, the key to the methods and disciplines wherewith to end death 
is only to be had in the elaborate processes indicated below. These 
processes begin with a purifying cure of the cells, tissues, and organs of the 
body by rigidly ordered general living based chiefly on restricted alimenta- 
tion, as also by a concurrent practice of ‘interior prayer’. They aim at 
setting up such unique molecular vibrations in the body as ought, in the 
long run, to change its composition and quality, and proceed, in due course, 
to alter, through a mastery of the nature of physiogeny by means of aptly 
directed spiritual exercises, the usual bodily functions called into play by 
the demands of workaday animal economy. Then they tend to bring 
about, in view of the changing orientation of the spiritual objective, the 
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appearance of new organs, tissues, and functions in place of the old, allowed 
to pass away through disuse, inanition, and marasmus. The processes 
further make the new organs, tissues, and functions hold their own in 
relation to a new, simplified order of animal economy, till the processes, 
natural and preternatural, are ultimately directed to the demaiterializing 
transmutation of the refined, albeit perishable, physical basis of life into 
a transphysical, incorruptible, and everlasting one. The changes in bodily 
structure and function, pending the transmutation of the corruptible physi- 
cal into the incorruptible superphysical basis of life, reach their completion 
some time before the transmigrator is able to get out of the transmigratory 
whirlpool. The completion of those changes is an indication of his freedom 
from The lure of temporal interests. 

The transmutation, when complete, does not outwardly interfere with 
the relative disposition of the bodily parts ; only their vitality is manifestly 
maintained on a ceaseless supply of unseen extra-physical nourishment. 
Though seemingly opaque, the transubstantiated body neither casts a 
shadow nor leaves a footprint. A slashing sword plunging through it can 
no more make an impression upon it than upon the air. It cannot be 
felt by touch or handling. The effect of the transmutation of the body 
into the mantra-tanu (body consisting of the sacred formula) empties the 
refined body, made up of impure maya, of the remnants of its ponderous, 
corruptible material, and charges it instead with imponderable, incorrup- 
tible, deathless, ethereal substance, and thus makes of it a fitting tabernacle 
of purity and incorruption for the indwelling life. But when the Siddha 
changes from fivanmukta into a paramukta, a veritable transformation 
supervenes, the transubstantiated body known as the pranava-tanu or 
baindava-sartra (body composed of the bindu) is transfigured, in the 
twinkling of an eye, into the eternal ‘spiritual body’ called the divya-tanu 
which is outside the range of human gaze. This transfigured body and 
the glorified life enter into an intimate, inseparable comradeship, which 
puts out of court even the possibility of death. 

The Siddha is positive that the final release is not in sight so long as 
the power to lead a deathless life is not in evidence, and no final release 
from the whirligig of transmigration can come to any one post mortem, 
unless it be through the new animal body assumed some time before the 
actual death. Though the spiritually freed man has the capacity to lead 
an indefinitely long life of perpetual youth in his preternatural, death- 
proof, ethereal body, he does not generally choose to do so. He lives, on 
the other hand, the necessary span of his earthly life without exciting public 
notice, but directly his hour is struck, he disappears openly in the trans- 
parency of space, in his transfigured subtle body of incorruption, with no 
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indication as to his future whereabouts. But, under exceptional circum- 
stances, he can make himself visible to the denizens of this earth, if he so 
pleases, the length of stay in his ethereal body being solely determined by 
the spiritual needs of the ‘converted’ souls who have planted their feet 
on the ‘pure path’. 

Life cannot exist without form, and form implies possession of a 
body, which again is of substance, material or celestial. As the soul can 
never subsist without a body, it follows — and this is the law of transmigra- 
tion as taught by the Siddha — that so long as there is need for renewal of 
form, life must continue to wander through the realm of matter, ever 
putting on a new form, sufficiently in advance of the rejection of the old. 
If advantage is to be taken of the law of final liberation, the need for 
renewing the form should be made away with by eternizing it. Final release 
can become an accomplished fact only through the annulment of bodily, 
death. Spirit and matter, life and form, or soul and body are, at bottom, 
no more than phases of the one eternal substance. 

THE NATHA SIDDHAS 

A short account of some classes of Siddhas who have played a part in 
one way or another in shaping the religious beliefs of the Indian people 
ma y not here be out of place. The Natha Siddhas of sub-Himalayan 
provenance, among whom Matsyendra and Goraksa are perhaps the best 
known, are nine in number, named rather differently in different parts 
of India, and are accorded special recognition in the South for their thau- 
maturgic attainments. They aim at rendering, by varied physio-chemical 
processes, the human body deathless, perpetually alive to the light and 
shade of the sense-world, and capable of wielding the eight supernatural 
powers (siddhisy of a perfected thaumaturge. In this, the Natha Siddhas 
are closely allied to the more ancient Rasesvara Siddhas of the Doab or 
Antarvedi, who achieve the same result by ‘reverberating’, ‘cleansing’, and 
‘projecting’ the body with the help of a special elixir vitae prepared out of 
the blended ens of mica and ens of mercury. According to a Viramahesvara 
classic in Sanskrit, Goraksa, the said Natha Siddha, lived about the middle 
of the twelfth century a.d. in the hilly Srisadam woods, south of the 
Tungabhadra. There he had the good fortune to come in contact with 
a remarkable Mahesvara Siddha of the Suddha-marga, habited in the preter- 
natural ethereal body of a fivanmukta, and to receive from him saving 
initiation into the highest mysteries of genuine jivanmukti and paramukti. 

^ The eight superhuman powers are : powers of becoming minute, light, and great ; 
irresistible will ; absolute control over passions ; possession or creation of anything at will ; 
supremacy over all ; and the subjugation of all at will. 
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Each of the nine Natha Siddhas is generally held to stand at the head of a 
supra-longeval community of ten million expert alchemists, past masters 
in the preparation of unfailing antidotes against old age, diseases, and 
poisons. There are thus nine communities, ninety million strong in toto, 
corresponding to the nine Natha Siddhas, and these ninety million anti- 
dotal alchemists bear the collective name 'Navakoti Siddhas’. In the view 
of some, however, these Navakoti Siddhas bear no relation to the Navanatha 
Siddhas, but merely constitute a most numerous fraternity of nine distinct 
orders, each of them more or less akin, in its outlook and tradition, to a 
definite disciplinary phase or experimental rule of the Rase^vara Siddhas. 

A third view, which is perhaps the most popular, holds these same ninety 
million Siddhas to be a band of death-defying theriacal and therapeutic 
alchemists indebted in all respects to Bhoga, a pre-Christian Taoist immi- 
grant from China. Bhoga, in his methods of keying up the body of impure 
matter through ‘reverberation’ and ‘projection’ to the pitch of practically 
cancelling demise, merely sought to promulgate the lesser athanasic pre- 
cepts of Lao-tze, since the vital objective of the T ao-T eh-King is the trans- 
figuration of the immortalized ethereal body into a permanent garment 
of celestial virtue, in order to fit it to associate eternally with the Tao. 
There is, again, a further tradition that Bhoga taught the Suddha-nurga 
of the Siddhas to both Saivagamics and Saktagamics in South India, ninety 
million in number, and was for that reason responsible for the founding 
of two iSuddha-marga orders of Agamic Siddhas, tinctured with the higher 
esoteric of Taoism. To this tradition of Bhoga’s apostolate a further 
reference will presently be made. 

THE MaHESVARA SIDDHAS 

But the time-honoured assemblage designated the As^dasa Siddhas, 
comprising eighteen Mahe^vara Siddhas of the 5uddha-marga, is made up 
for the most part of people of South Indian origin, though it has also been 
customary loosely to envisage under the same designation any eighteen 
individuals, as suits one’s fancy or interest, from out of a mixed congeries 
of about sixty influential Siddhas of diverse vogue, discipline, and doniicile. 
The four classical South Indian apostles of Agamic ^aivism, forming a 
class by themselves by reason of their outstanding spiritual powers and 
graces, to wit, Manikkavacaka, Vagisa (Appar), Jnanasambandha, an 
Sundara, as well as the bulk of the reputed Saivagamic saints, canonized 
or otherwise, in the Tamil districts and their environs, like Auvai, Mular, 
Ahappey, Pambatti, Kaduvali, I(^ikkadar, Karuvirar, ^iralan, Kumara- 
devar, Muttuttandavar, Venkadar, Arunagiri, Bhadragiriyar, Sivavakyar, 
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and Tirumaligaittevar, belong to the glorious tradition of the Suddha- 
marga of the Jnana Siddhas and are known to have passed over by simple 
translation, untouched by corporeal death. The poet Tayumanavar is not 
tired of singing the praises of these Jnana Siddhas and their spiritual 
worth. 


MOLAR AND BHOGA 

The Sanskrit form of Mular is Srimulanatha, or simply, Mula. He is 
eulogized, in what is presumably a self-complimentary verse, as one of the 
eight Siddhas who received their training direct from heaven, the others 
being Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatana, Sanatkumara, Patanjali, Vyaghrapada, 
and Tirumaligaittevar. It is further given out that himself, Kalanga, 
Aghora, Malikadeva (identical with Tirumaligaittevar), Nadanta, Parama- 
nanda, and Bhoga (the Taoist) are the Siddhas that founded the seven 
Suddha-marga monacal orders of athanasic discipline. Mula says in his 
exordium, the genuineness of which is a moot point, that he had as his 
disciples seven Siddhas, to wit, Malahka, Indra, Soma, Brahma, Rudra, 
Kalagni, and Kamsacala. From the indications scattered through his book, 
it can be easily made out that he had his propaedeutics in the culture of the 
soul under one of the Natha Siddhas, or in one of the schools of their 
persuasion, on the Himalayas, which he perfected, in course of time, with 
the aid of the discipline of the Suddha-marga, as taught by the Agamies 
of the same region. The Chinese Taoist, Bhoga, was apparently a contem- 
porary of Mula, if the recorded tradition is true. He is also said to have 
brought with him into this country a fellow-countryman of his, by name 
Pulippari (as written and pronounced in Tamil), whom he turned into an 
expert in medicine, alchemy, and lower thaumaturgy. By one tradition, 
Bhoga was a junior contemporary of Agastya, the prince of ^uddha-marga 
Siddhas, who is said to have come to South India from the trans-Himalayan 
North on a self-imposed mission and, without caring to pass away by trans- 
lation, after the conquest of corporeal death, to have worked in full vigour 
in the flesh for hundreds of years both before and after the Christian era, 
making the Siddhakuta-parvata of the present Tirunelveli District in 
South India his permanent home. Among the Saivagamic disciples, 
Malikadeva, who founded a monastic order of his own, was the foremost, 
and among those of Saktagamic persuasion, the celebrated Garbhapurisa 
(noticed already under the Tamil form of his name Karuvirar) became in 
turn the head of a mendicant school of athanasic spiritual discipline, worked 
diverse miracles including those of raising men, women, and animals from 
the dead, and finally disappeared in the sight of all. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE NIGAMAVANA 

While dwelling on this subject, the following legendary particulars 
may not be without historical or doctrinal value, as they seem to be redolent 
of an old-time clash of true and false teachings on the nature and character 
of mukti. The Vedas were so offended at the way their teachings were 
travestied by their custodians that they retired to a nook near Point Calimin 
to do penance in the guise of a forest, since called Nigamavana or Vedaranya, 
‘the forest of the Nigamas or Vedas’, so that God might take compassion 
on them and restore their teachings to their native purity and also change 
their custodianship. The ancient name, Nigamavana, is preserved in its 
shortened form, Nigama, both in the Periplus (first century a.d.) and in 
Ptolemy’s Geography (second century a.d.). The Vedas are supposed to 
be still occupied with the service of God in the Nigamavana (which is 
identified sometimes with the modern Vedaraniam, and sometimes with 
its outlier-forest, the Kotivana), with the sacred host of the Navakoti Siddhas 
in close propinquity, inhabiting the sea-washed sands known as the Nava- 
koti Siddha^rama, and overshadowed by the white banyan, not seen of the 
ungodly. The great Agastya, the prince of the Siddhas of the Suddha- 
marga, is credited by tradition with abiding in a shrine near by (Agastya- 
grama), watching with the fond care of a patron-saint the spiritual activities 
of the Nigamavana and the Navakoti Siddha^rama. The allegory behind 
the legend imports that the Nigamavana planted itself beside the Navakoti 
Siddhairama, in order to be in contact with the vivifying influence of the 
teaching of the Suddha-marga of the Siddhas, as exemplified in the lives of 
the Navakoti Siddhas and ratified and expounded under the hierophantic 
sanction of Agastya. How the Vedas once gave ocular proof of their willing- 
ness to deliver up their inmost eschatological secrets, when faced by the 
right adhikdrin (warantee), is common tradition, if not knowledge, to those 
familiar with the sacred narrative of the miracles worked by the two apos- 
tolic Siddhas, Vagina and Jnanasambandha, on getting into the temple at 
Vedaraniam. These two iSaivagamics, as true Siddhas of the Suddha-n^rga, 
had with them the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and were therefore 
f ull y conversant with the mysteries of godliness, that is to say, of the spirit- 
ual transformation' of the material human vesture. This is the goal of 
every Siddha — ^the siddhdnta. It is a secret, a mystery (rahasya), and is called 
the goal of the Agamas, as the Pauranikas of the iuddhdmndya aver. The 
selfsame Pauranikas also proclaim that Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatana, and 
Sanatkumara were the earliest sages to be initiated into the Suddha-marga by 
God in human guise. The Siddhas of 3uddha-marga, who therefore form 
the lineal spiritual descendants of those earliest God-taught sages, constitute, 
in reality, the spiritual vanguard of the Agamies and the Upanisadics. 
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LITERATURE OF THE SIDDHAS 

The whole o£ the disciplinal, sacramental, mystical, and dogmatic 
sections of the theology, developed in the Kaladahana T antra of the Kamikd- 
gama and the Mrtyundsaka T antra of the Vijaydgama, is said to be taken 
up with a full-dress exposition of the diverse Suddha-marga disciplines for 
the attainment of the siddhi of siddhis, viz. the spiritual liberation of man 
by his monadic transfiguration and translation in broad daylight. A 
resume of the Suddha-marga doctrine is available in Kumaradeva’s Suddha- 
sddhaka, to which perhaps may be linked, as a useful supplement, Ravan- 
aradhya’s Sivajndnadipa, the former treatise indicating, however, in the 
most summary and general way, the Agamic and the Upanisadic sources 
for the doctrine. 

In the opinion of the students of the ;§uddha-marga, there exists a 
hidden posterior half of an Upanisad, named Brahma-jdbdla and affiliated 
to the Sdma-Veda, that contains a full and clear account of the mukti 
which is able to replace death of the body by its athanasic transfiguration 
and translation, and this Brahma-jdbdla is but one among a collection of 
thirty-two Upanisads much valued by the Siddhas of the Suddha- 
marga for their emphatic enunciation of the true doctrine. Each of these 
Upanisads is divisible into an anterior and posterior half, the posterior 
half being the more practical, and for that reason kept back from the gaze 
of all but the true disciples. The collection of thirty-two may now be set 
out, according to their scheme of an ogdoad for each Veda. Thus the Rg- 
Veda has Srlrudra, Brhaddranyaka, Svetdsvatara, Kaivalya, Kdldgni, Katha- 
valU, Kdtydyana, and Brahma; the Sdma-Veda — Brahma-jdbdla, Tejobindu, 
Vdrjydyanlya, Bodhdyanlya, Ahmldyamya, Sdhkhdyamya, Vdjlrdyaniya, and 
Saunakiya ; the Yajur-Veda — Ndrdyana, Harhsa, Paramaharhsa, Bhdskara, 
Brahmabindu, Aruniya, Amrtabindu, and Bahvapanca ; and the Atharva- 
Veda — Sivasahkalpa, Sravana, Pdraga, Kimpurusiya, Mundaka, Mdndukya, 
MunrjTira, and Maundira. It will not do totally to identify any item in 
this list with any other in the common corpus of the one hundred and eight 
merely by reason of their homonymy. Mention must also be made, as 
germane to the Suddha-marga of the Siddhas, of the soteriological parts 
enshrined in the inmost recesses of the Siddhdgama, the Suksmdgama, the 
Vlrdgama, and the Vdtuldgama. There is, as a matter of fact, hardly a 
Mulagama which does not contain, within the ample range of its corpus, 
an Upagama or two, specializing in the disciplines of somatic athanasy, 
transfiguration, and ascension, associated with the eschatology of the order 
of Mahesvara Siddhas. 
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SKANDA CULT IN SOUTH INDIA 


MURUGAN AND SKANDA 

T he worship of Murugan, as Skanda is popularly called in the Tamil 
country, is very old in South India. No account of South Indian 
Saivism, in fact, of no South Indian religious cult, will be complete without 
an exposition of the Murugan cult, as no deity in the Tamil country claims 
so many votaries as Murugan. 

One of the oldest of the totem-groups in the South was that of the 
Nagas (the Serpent tribe), which must have later coalesced with that of 
the Murugan, for the appearance of a serpent is even today considered by 
the common folk as betokening the presence of Murugan. 

An old name of Murugan, perhaps the oldest, is Seyon (the God with 
a red complexion). The oldest Tamil hymns refer to Him as the deity 
of the hilly regions, the God of the tribes of hunters — elan (He who carries 
a vel or spear). He was believed to induce violent passions of love in the 
minds of girls, and was propitiated by magic rites. His priests and 
priestesses, wearing clusters of vengai flowers (pterocarpus marsupium) 
dripping with honey, sang and danced the veriyatlaw} or the kuravai? His 
shrines adorned the villages on the banks of rivers and on hill slopes. 
The great town of Kaveripattinam, near the mouth of the Kaveri, witnessed 
numerous festivals in His honour, when women danced to the accompani- 
ment of the flute, harp, and drum. 

The foregoing description does not constitute the whole picture of the 
cult. Old Tamil works of the Sahgam age picture Him as the victorious 
‘Red-god’ who bears the ‘gem-like’ peacock flag and rides a peacock or an 
elephant. He is the commander of the hosts of heaven. The T irumurugurrup- 
padai praises Him as a child of the daughter of Himavat, borne down to the 
earth by Agni and nursed by the six krttikd-devis in the grassy pool on the 
Himalayas. Here the identification of Murugan with Skanda of the Aryans 
is complete. Nakkirar, the poet who sang the T irumurugdrruppadai, tells 
us how Kurava girls on the hill-side planted a cock banner® smeared with 
ghee and mustard, offered to the God garlands of red oleander and green 
leaves, burnt incense, made oblations of balls of cooked rice mixed with 

^ A weird dance marked by the expression of frenzy. 

® A dance in a ring. 

® The finds in the old um-burial sites at Adiccanallur include iron tridents {vel), banner 
bases, and representations of fowls in bronze. See K. A. N. Sastri, Aryanisation of South India. 
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goat’s blood, and danced to the tune of sweet melodies. Elsewhere, the 
poet tells us that Brahmanas, who strictly followed the six duties* and the 
codes of dharma and tended the sacred fires, worshipped Skanda with flowers 
chanting holy mantras. The mystic is not forgotten in the poem, and we 
are told that in his heart Guha (Skanda) was enshrined. The poet sees 
a significance in each one of the God’s six faces. One removes the darkness 
and ignorance of the world and bathes it in light ; the second grants boons 
to His devotees ; the third protects the yajna ; the fourth discourses upon 
the ‘knowledge of the Self’ ; the fifth destroys evil demons ; and the sixth 
glances lovingly at the face of Valli, His bride from the hills. Nakkirar 
mentions Tiruchendur, Tiruparankunram, Tiruvavinankudi (Palni), Tiru- 
veragam (identified with Swamimalai), and Palamutirsolai (identified with 
Alagarkoil) as the places of Murugan’s principal shrines ; but, generally, all 
hilly tracts are sacred to Him. Murugan, the divine child of perennial 
beauty, is alike the God of the pre-Aryan Vedda and Kurava, the Brahmana, 
and the mystic. 

In the Tirumurugdrruppadai and in the earlier poems that sing of 
Murugan’s glory, there are clear references to Murugan vanquishing the 
demons. This theme has been expatiated upon at great length in the later 
Sanskrit and Tamil poems. As in Kalidasa’s Kumar asambhava, the Tamil 
Prabandhas considered His victory over the asuras and liberation of the 
devas from captivity as the prime purpose of His manifestation. The 
demoniac hosts were led by the three brothers, Surapadma, Siriihamukha, 
and Taraka, who represented respectively the three basic factors of avidyd 
or nescience, ahankdra (self-centred ego governed by likes and dislikes), 
krodha (wrath), and moha (illusion). Skanda with His spear, representing 
illumination, destroyed the forces of avidyd.^ 

SKANDA-SUBRAHMANYA-SIVA 

There is an unbroken continuity in the evolution of the Skanda cult 
in the Tamil land, as evidenced by the presence of the statues of this God 
dating from the seventh century. The Siva temples of the early Cola 
period (ninth to tenth century) had a number of sub-shrines, ranging 
from seven to thirty-five in some cases, and Subrahmanya was installed in 
one of them. At Kannanur, there is a svayampradhdna^ temple of Bala- 
Subrahmanya, solely dedicated to this God, which was constructed in 


‘ Satkarma, viz. reciting the Vedas and teaching them, performing sacrifices and helping 
others to perform them, and giving alms and receiving them. 

‘ A sculpture at Aihole, representing Skanda 'destroying Taraka, and another at Tira- 
Ciiendiir, depicting His combat with Surapadma, exhibit considerable vitality and power 
combined with divine grace. * ^ 

‘ A temple in the sanctum of which Subrahmanya is installed. 
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the reign o£ one Rajakesari, identified with Aditya Cola I (a.d. 871-907). 
It is perhaps the earliest dated karrali or temple built with stone from 
the base to the finial. At each of the four corners of the roof over the 
sanctum of this temple is an elephant. In this temple, and in those of 
later periods dedicated to Skanda, the niches on the walls of the sanctum 
have idols that are usually installed in the niches of Siva temples. In the 
niche on the southern wall is Daksinamurti. The mutilated idol of Bala- 
Subrahmanya in the Kannanur temple is represented with one of the hands 
in cinmudm (the gesture of communicating divine wisdom), another 
holding a rosary, and a third bearing His weapon, the ^akti (vel). At 
Tiruvengai vasal, there is a rare sculpture of Subrahmanya (eleventh century) 
in bas-relief, in the vlrdsana pose, represented as holding a rosary and the 
iakti. There are sculptures of Subrahmanya depicting Him as holding 
a jar of nectar (amrta kalasa) in addition to the rosary. The rosary, jar, 
and cinmudrd are associated with Daksinamurti — Siva in His aspect as 
All-wisdom and the great guru. They are also associated with several forms of 
Devi, such as Sarada and Bala-Tripurasundari, who are the wisdom aspects 
of Devi. Subrahmanya is also jndna-pandita and guru.^ 

By about the sixth century, the Skanda cult had shed its association 
with the earliest indigenous forms of worship practised by the hill-tribes, 
the Veddas and the Kuravas, and had been incorporated in the Saiva 
Agamas. The Kumdra T antra was looked upon as a branch of the Saiva 
Tantras, and Skanda was invested with some of the attributes usually 
associated with Siva, for instance, Mahayogin, the great Teacher, the great 
Healer,® and the Lord of the Bhutas. Siva, though sharing His form with 
Uma, is still the ideal of asceticism.^® Subrahmanya, the Lord of Valli 
and Devasena, is likewise the great Ascetic.” The five elements are the 
different bodies of Siva. The sparks of effulgence that emanated from 

' The elephant is one of the vehicles of this God. Sometimes He is sculptured as riding 
a goat, which represents the blending of the Agni and Skanda cults. Skanda is Vahnigarbha 
or Agnibhu (bom of Agni). Agni is also identified with Rudra. 

“ In Swamimalai, Skanda is worshipped as Sivaguru or Svaminatha. There is a Tamil 
tradition that Skanda came to be called Svaminatha, the ‘great Lord’, because He expounded 
to Siva the significance of the Pranava. It will be of interest to compare this image of 
Svaminatha, represented in Swamimalai as an elderly sage with a beard and two arms, with 
the peculiar iconographic Javanese concept of Bhattaraguru, sometimes called Sivaguru, 
identified by some scholars as Agastya. Could it be that this concept combines the Murugan 
and Agastya cults which are two distinct Tamil contributions to Javanese art and religion? 
Such a synthesis is not unknown in Java, e.g. the Siva-Buddha and Siva-Surya combinations. 
The Javanese Bhattaraguru is represented either as two-armed or as four-armed, and the 
emblems and mudras of either form are suggestive of some foms of Skanda in the Tamil 
country, e.g. the rosary, water jar, and trident. This suggestion was made by Sri K. R. 
Srinivasan of the Archaeological Survey of India, who recently visited Java ; it deserves further 
investigation. 

® *Gurave sarvalokanam, bhisaje bhavaroginam' — Daksinamurti-stotra. 

“ ‘Kantasammihadeho*pi . . , yah purastad yatindm,' 

He is worshipped as such in the famous shrines at Palni and Swamimalai. 
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Siva’s eye manifested themselves first in uHsa (ether), then in vayu (air), 
then in agni (fire), then in ap (water), and finally in prthvi (earth), before 
they assumed the form of Kumara Skanda. 

SKANDA IMAGES 

The earliest plastic representations that we know of this synthesis of 
Skanda with Siva and Uma were expressed in the Somaskanda sculptures 
of the Pallava period from the seventh-eighth century. Somaskanda bronzes 
are among the finest examples of Cola art. In them are represented on the 
same pedestal Siva and Uma with baby Skanda in between. The Soma- 
skanda images mark an advance over the Uma-Mahesvara bronzes and 
sculptures of the Pallava and Cola periods, which had their counterpart in 
North India in the Hara-Parvati images of the Gupta and Pala periods. 
Siva is Sat (Existence) ; Uma is Cit (Knowledge) ; and Skanda is Ananda 
(Bliss). The three together constitute Brahman who is Existence- Knowledge- 
Bliss Absolute. The mantra of Skanda consists of six letters, the first two 
are Sakti hljas, the second two Kumara htjas, and the last two Siva bijas. 
Skanda who is the form of Ananda is an aspect of the Supreme.^* Ananda 
is the resultant of Sat and Cit. In the form of Sanmukha are both Siva and 
Sakti. Five of His faces are those of Siva,^* and the sixth is that of Uma.^^ 
The weapons and mudras in eleven out of His twelve hands are the emblems 
of the eleven Rudras, while the iakti that He holds in the twelfth hand 
represents Devi. 

This synthesis is again emphasized in the following esoteric interpreta- 
tion of Skanda-tattva : His vehicle, the peacock, represents the Vedas ; and 
He is the Pranava (the syllable Om), the essence of the Vedas. His weapon, 
the ^akti, is Brahmavidya,^^ jndna-iakti (power of knowledge). Valli, His 
consort to the right, is icchd-sakti (power of will), and Devasena, His consort 
to the left, is kriyd-sakti (power of action). The Vedas being the sabda or 
sound form of the universe, the peacock symbolizes the universe or the 
evolutionary trend of Maya. The cock on Skanda’s banner stands for 
nivrtti or the path of wisdom leading to the knowledge of the Self. 5ri 
Sankara, in his Bhujangapraydta-stotra, praises Skanda as Mahavedabhava 
(the essence of the Vedas) and Mahavakyagudha (the Truth enshrined in 
the great Vedantic maxims). 


‘Anando Brahmeti vyajandt* — Taittiriya Upanisad, III. 6. 

The five faces are Sadyojata, Aghora, Vamadeva, Tatpurusa, and I^ana. 

Skanda Purdna, Sankara Samhitd, Sambhava-kdnda, 

‘Veda eva mayurassydt pranavassanmukhastathd ; Brahmavidydpi iaktissydt moksastaddar- 
§anat smrtah*— Skanda Purdna. ' * * * 
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POPULARITY OF SKANDA IN SOUTH INDIA 

The Skanda legends in the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and the 
Puranas are popular in the South, but the most authoritative scripture o£ 
the cult is the story of His manifestation and Itlas as narrated in the 
Sankara Samhita of the Skanda Purdna, which was rendered into Tamil in 
the epic Kanda Purdnam in about the tenth century. Hymns in praise of 
Skanda are numerous in Tamil. Arunagiri (fifteenth century) and Kumara 
Guru Para (seventeenth century) are the foremost among the hymnists who 
have sung of Skanda’s glory. For sublimity of thought and depth of mystic 
feelings, Arunagiri’s hymns have few rivals in the entire range of devo- 
tional literature. His songs transport the devotee from the adoration of 
Sakala Murugan to the contemplation of Niskala Paramananda-veli (the 
formless expanse of infinite Bliss), which is the svarupa laksana or inherent 
attribute of Skanda. 

The procession of devotees — ^men, women, and children of every rank 
and station in life, trudging their way to Murugan’s shrines, invoking His 
holy names and bearing kdvadis^^ or ornamented bamboo poles, to which 
are hung small pots containing milk, sugar, honey, flower, and fruits — ^is a 
common but inspiring spectacle in the South. Murugan destroys the ills 
that flesh is heir to. He destroys likewise the ills of sarhsdra, the cycle of 
birth and death. Many a siddha in the Tamil land has invoked Him as 
Guru Guha (the divine Teacher who dwells in the cave of the heart). 

“ The kavadi pole has an esoteric significance : to the initiate in Kundalinl-yoga, it stands 
for the spinal column, on one end of which is the pericarp of the lotus called kulasahasra- 
kamala, and on the other that of another lotus called akulasahasra-kamala. 


IV— 40 
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THE RELIGION OF THE SIKH GURUS 


G uru Nanak (a.d. 1469-1538), the founder of Sikhism and its first 
Guru, was born at Talwandi (Nankana Sahib) in the Punjab and 
passed away after an eventful career. He travelled widely in India and 
is said to have visited Persia, Turkestan, Iraq, and even Mecca. Nanak 
preached liberal doctrines, religious as well as social, and tried to harmo- 
nize Hinduism and Islam by his life and teachings. He composed many 
religious hymns which formed the nucleus of the Granth Sahib, the sacred 
scripture of the Sikhs. He was followed by nine other Gurus, in succession, 
under whom Sikhism gradually developed and received its final shape. 

Angad, the second Guru (1538-52), invented the Gurmukhi alphabet, 
the sacred script of the Sikhs. Amar Das, the third Guru (1552-74), tried to 
organize the new sect and develop its teachings. He started the institution 
of lahgar (common kitchen) to abolish caste-distinctions. Ram Das, the 
fourth Guru (1574-81), son-in-law of Guru Amar Das, founded the city 
of Ramdaspur, which later came to be known as Amritsar, and started the 
construction of Harmandir Sahib (the Golden Temple) there. He estab- 
lished friendly contacts with the Moguls. 

Arjan, the fifth Guru (1581-1606), the youngest son of Guru Ram Das, 
compiled the Adi Granth (the nucleus of the Granth Sahib) in 1604 and 
spread Sikhism. Under him the Sikhs began to acquire wealth and power 
and increased their trade and political contacts with other States, both 
within and outside India. He was the first Guru to introduce the new 
dress befitting the status of the Guru, who was now the secular head of 
the Sikhs in addition to being the spiritual. His fame and growing power 
roused the envy and fear of Emperor Jahangir who began to harass the 
Sikhs and their Guru. Har Gobind, the sixth Guru (1606-45), the only 
son of Guru Arjan, completed the process of change in dress and wore two 
swords, one denoting the spiritual {faquiri) authority and the other 
secular (amm). He built the first Sikh stronghold for the protection of 
the Sikhs and the Hindus, and to his standard flocked the Sikhs. He was 
the first Guru to take up arms against the Moguls. Har Rai, the seventh 
Guru (1645-61), grandson of Guru Har Gobind, entered into relations with 
Dara Shukoh, elder brother of Aurangzeb, and came into conflict with the 
latter, who held the Guru’s son. Ram Rai, who had gone to negotiate peace, 
as a hostage. Therefore, on the death of Har Rai, his second son, Har 
Krsan, became the eighth Guru (1661-64) at the age of five. He too was 
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summoned to Delhi by the Mogul emperor, and died there at the age of 
eight. Teg Bahadur succeeded him as the ninth Guru (1664-75). In his time 
there were schisms among the Sikhs. Nevertheless he was able to spread 
Sikhism. But the intolerance of Aurangzeb led to his seizure and execution 
at Delhi in 1675. 

Guru Gobind Singh, the tenth and the last Guru (1675-1708), son of 
Guru Teg Bahadur, was the most famous of all the Gurus after Nanak. 
Born at Patna in 1666 he became the Guru at the age of nine. He founded 
the Khalsa, the militant Sikh theocracy, to fight the intolerant Moguls 
and infused new life and vigour into the Sikhs by introducing the baptism 
of the sword and adding the suffix ‘Singh’ (lion) to their names. He 
organized them into a well-knit religious and social body, abolished the 
succession of Gurus, and placed the Grant h Sahib in the place of the Guru. 
Two sons of his became martyrs to the Sikh cause, and he himself suffered 
■untold hardships, fighting for the cause all his life, until, in the end, he was 
treacherously assasinated by a Pathan at Nanded in Hyderabad. His has 
been a wonderful life of noble character, valour, and self-sacrifice, and his 
unique personality has a great inspiration, secular as well as spiritual, to 
all Indians in general and to the Sikhs in particular. 

Almost all the Gurus composed religious 'songs and hymns, which have 
been collected in the Granth Sahib, The Granth also includes tibe com- 
positions of other saints, several Hindu and some Muslim. The songs and 
hymns are set to music and are in different Rags (tunes), as they are called. 
The teachings of the Gurus are embodied in their different works, which 
are incorporated in the Granth Sahib. 

GOD AND HIS NAME 

The aim of life, according to the Sikh Gurus, is not to get salvation 
or a heavenly abode called paradise, but to develop the best in us, which is 
God: ‘If a man loves to see God, what cares he for salvation or paradise?’ 
(Nanak’s Asa). ‘All men hanker after salvation, paradise, or Elysium, 
setting their hopes on them every day of their lives. But those who live 
to see God do not ask for salvation: the sight itself satisfies their minds 
completely’ (Ram Das in Kalyan). 

How to see God and to love Him? The question is taken up by Guru 
Nanak in his Japjl: 

What shall we offer Him that we may behold His council-chamber? 

What shall we utter with our lips, which may move Him to give us 
His love? 
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In the ambrosial hours of the morn, meditate on the grace of the 
true Name ; 

For your good actions may procure for you a better birth, but 
emancipation is from grace alone. 

‘We should worship the Name, believe in the Name, which is ever and 
ever the same and true’ (Sri Rag of Nanak). The practice of the Name is 
prescribed again and again in the Sikh scriptures, and requires a little 
explanation. 

God is described both as nirgun (nirgund) or absolute, i.e. without 
attributes and sargun (saguna) or personal, i.e. with attributes. Before 
there was any creation, God lived absolutely in Himself ; but when He 
thought of making Himself manifest in creation. He entered into the realm 
of relation. In the former case, ‘when God was Himself self-created, there 
was none else ; He took counsel and advice with Himself ; what He did 
came to pass. Then there was no heaven, or hell, or the three-regioned 
world. There was only the formless One Himself ; creation was not then’ 
(Gujri-ki-Vdr of Amar Das). ‘There was then no sin, no virtue, no Veda 
or any other religious book, no caste, no sex’ (Nanak’s Miiru Sohle, XV, and 
Arjan’s Sukhmanl, XXI). When God became sargun or manifest. He 
became what is called the Name ; and in order to realize Himself, He made 
nature, wherein He has His seat and ‘is diffused everywhere and in all 
directions in the form of love’ (Gobind Singh’s Jap, 80). 

In presenting this double phase of the supreme Being, the Gurus have 
avoided the pitfalls into which some people have fallen. With them, God 
is not an abstract idea or a moral force, but a personal Being capable of being 
loved and honoured, and yet He is conceived of as a Being whose presence is 
diffused all over His creation. He is the common Father of all, fashioning 
worlds and supporting them from inside. But He is never born. He has no in- 
carnation. He Himself stands for the creative agencies, like Maya, the Word, 
and Brahma ; He Himself is Truth, Beauty, and the eternal yearning of the 
heart after Goodness (Jap ft). In a word, the Gurus have combined the Aryan 
idea of immanence with the Semitic idea of transcendence, without taking 
away anything from the unity and the personal character of God. 

OI give me, give some intelligence of my Beloved. 

I am bewildered at the different accounts I have of Him. 

O happy wives, my companions, say something of Him. 

Some say that He is altogether outside the world ; 

Others that He is altogether contained in it. 

His colour is not seen ; His features cannot be made out, 

O happy wives, tell me truly — 
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He lives in everything ; He dwells in every heart ; 

Yet He is not blended with anything ; He is separate. 

— ^Arjan’s Jaitsrl 

Why dost thou go to the forest in search of God? 

He lives in all, is yet ever distinct ; He abides with thee too. 

As fragrance dwells in a flower, or reflection in a mirror. 

So does God dwell inside everything ; seek Him therefore in the heart. 

— ^Teg Bahadur’s Dhanairl 

Guru Nanak’s Asd-dl-Var, in its preliminary stanzas, lays down the 
fundamentals of Sikh belief about God. It is a trenchant clear-cut mono- 
theism. God is called ‘the indweller of nature’, and is described as filling 
all things ‘by an art that is artless’ (XII. 1-2). He is not an impotent 
mechanic fashioning pre-existing matter into the universe. He does not 
exclude matter, but includes and transcends it. The universe too is not 
an illusion. Being rooted in God who is real, it is a reality ; not a reality 
final and abiding, but a reality on account of God’s presence in it (II. I). 
His will is above nature as well as working within it, and, in spite of its 
immanence, it acts not as an arbitrary force, but as a personal presence work- 
ing ‘most intelligently’ (XXX. 2). The first thing about God is that He 
is indivisibly one, above every other being, however highly conceived, such 
as Visnu, Brahma, or ^iva (I), or as Rama and Krsna (IV. 2). The second 
thing is that He is the highest moral Being (II. 2), who has inscribed all 
men with His Name or moral presence (II). He is not a God belonging 
to any particular people, Muslim or Hindu, but is ‘the dispenser of life 
universal’ (VI). The ways to realize Him are not many, but only one 
(XII. 3), and that way is not knowledge, formalism (XIV. 2 ; XV. 1-4), or 
what are conceived of as meritorious actions which establish a claim to 
reward (VIII. 2), but love (XIII. 2) and faith (XIV. 2), the aim being to 
obtain the grace of God (IV. 2.; V. 2 ; VIII. 2 ; XIII. 1). The only way of 
worshipping Him is to sing His praises (VI. 1 ; VII ; IX ; XII. 2 ; XIX. 2 ; 
XXII. 3) and to meditate on His Name (II ; VIII. 1 ; IX. 2 ; XVL 1).^ 

UPLIFT OF MAN BASED ON CHARACTER 
This life of praise is not to be of idle mysticism, but of active service 
done in the midst of worldly relations. ‘There c^n be no worship without 

‘ ‘Name’ is a term, like logos in Greek, bearing various meanings. Sometimes it is 
used for God Himself, as in SukhmanJ, ‘The Name sustains the animal life ; the Name 
supports the parts and the whole of the universe’ (XVI. _5). It is described as being 
‘immortal’, ‘immaculate’, and ‘indweller of all creation’, and is to be sung, uttered, thought 
upon, served, and worshipped. In most cases it means the revelation of God as found in 
the sacred Word. 
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good actions’ (Japji). These actions, however, are not to be formal deeds of 
so-called merit, but should be inspired by an intense desire to please God 
and to serve fellow-men: 


Without pleasing God all actions are worthless. 

Repetition of mantras, austerities, set ways of living, or deeds of merit 
leave us destitute even before our journey ends. 

You won’t get even half a copper for your fasts and special programmes 
of life. 

These things, O brother, won’t do there ; for the requirements of that 
way are quite different. 

You won’t get a place there for all your bathing and wandering in 
different places. 

These means are useless ; they cannot satisfy the conditions of that 
world. 

Are you a reciter of all the four Vedas? There is no room for you 
there. 

With all your correct reading, if you don’t understand one thing that 
matters, you only bother yourself. 

I say, Nanak, if you exert yourself in action, you will be saved. 

Serve your God and remember Him, leaving all your pride of self. 

— ^Arjan’s Gaurl Mala 

The Gurus laid the foundation of man’s uplift, not on such short 
cuts as mantras, miracles, or mysteries, but on man’s own humanity, his 
own character, as it is character alone — the character already formed — 
which helps us in moral crises. When we are face to face with an evil, 
we have to decide quickly. Temptations allow us no time to think. We 
cannot then consult a religious book or a moral guide. We must decide 
on the spot and at once. And this can be done only if virtue has so 
entered into our disposition that we are habitually drawn towards it, and 
anything evil, though pleasant for the time being, has no attraction for us. 
It was for this reason that the Gurus did not think it sufficient to lay down 
rules of conduct in a book for the formation of character ; they also thought 
it necessary to take in hand a whole people for a continuous course of 
schooling in wisdom and experience. This is the reason why in Sikhism 
there have been ten founders, instead of only one.^ 

Before the Sikh Gurus, the leaders of thought had fixed certain grades 
of salvation for men, attainable according to their different capacities, 


‘ Sikhism is sometimes considered to have been founded by all the ten Gurus, since it was 
^adually evolved over a period of about two centuries, each Guru, from Guru Nanak to Guru 
Crobmd Singh, contributing his share to its development. 
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whom they divided into high and low castes. Some people belonging to 
the favoured classes developed in them a few good qualities to a very 
high degree, while others, left to themselves, degenerated. The Gurus did 
not want to have such a lop-sided growth. They wanted to give oppor- 
tunities of highest development to all classes of people. 

There are lowest men among the low castes. 

Nanak, I shall go with them. What have I got to do with the great? 

God’s eye of mercy falls on those who take care of the lowly. 

It is mere nonsense to observe caste and to feel proud over grand 
names.® 

Some work had already been done in this line. The bhagats (bhaktas) 
or reformers in the middle ages tried to abolish the distinction between the 
high-class Hindus and the so-called untouchables, by taking into their fold 
such men as barbers, weavers, shoemakers, etc. But the privilege of 
equality was not extended to men as men, but to those individuals only 
who had washed off their untouchability with the love of God. Kabir, 
a weaver, and Ravidasa, a shoemaker, were honoured by kings and high- 
caste men, but the same privilege was not extended to other weavers and 
shoemakers, who were still held as untouchables. Ravidasa took pride in the 
fact that even ‘the superior sort of Bmhmanas came to bow before him’ 
(Ravidasa in Rag Malar) ; but the other members of his caste were not so 
honoured. 

The Sikh Gurus made an improvement on the prevalent idea by 
declaring that the whole humanity was one and that a man was to be 
honoured, not because he belonged to this or that caste or creed, but 
because he was a man, an emanation from God, who had given him the 
same senses and the same soul as to other men. 

Recognize all human nature as one. 

All men are the same, although they appear different under different 
influences. 

The bright and the dark, the ugly and the beautiful, the Hindus and 
the Muslims, have developed themselves according to the fashions 
of different countries. 

All have the same eyes, the same ears, the same body, and the same 
build — a compound of the same four elements. 

— Gobind Singh’s Akal Ustat 

Such a teaching could not tolerate any idea of caste or untouchability. 
Man rose in the estimation of man. Even the grovelling slaves of the 

* Sri Rag of NSnak. See also Arjan's JaitSn-Ki-Var, VII ; Amar Das’s BhairoH. 
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so-called higher classes came to be fired with a new hope and courage to lift 
themselves as equals to the best of humanity. 

Women too received their due. ‘How can they be called inferior’, says 
Guru Nanak, ‘when they give birth to kings and prophets?’ Women as well 
as men share in the grace of God and are equally responsible for their 
actions to Him (Asd-di-Var, XIX). Guru Har Gobind called woman ‘the 
conscience of man. Sati was condemned by the Sikh Gurus long before 
any notice was taken of it by Akbar (Amar Das’s Vdr Suhl, VI). 

The spirit of man rose with the belief that he was not a helpless, 
creature in the hands of a being with an arbitrary will, but was a respon- 
sible being endowed with a will of his own, with which he could do much 
to mould his destiny. He has already existed before he is born here. He 
inherits his own past as well as that of his family and race. But he is given 
a will with which he can modify the inherited and acquired tendencies of 
his past and determine his present conduct. If this were not so, he would 
not be responsible for his actions. This will, again, is not left helpless or 
isolated, for if, through the Guru’s word, it be attuned to the supreme 
will, it acquires a force with which he can transcend all his past and acquire 
a new character. 

This question of human will as related to the divine will is an intricate 
one and requires a little elucidation. 

According to Sikhism, the ultimate source of all that is in us is God 
alone. Without Him, there is no strength in us. Nobody, not even the 
evil man, can say that he can do anything independent of God. Everything 
moves within the providential domain. 

Thou art a river in which all beings move: 

There is none but Thee around them. 

All living things are playing within Thee. 

— ^Ram Das in Asa 


The fish may run against the current of the river or along with it, just 
as it likes, but it cannot escape the river itself. Similarly, man may run 
counter to what is considered good or moral, but he can never escape from 
the pale of God’s will {Japji, II). 

Then who is responsible for his actions? Man himself. We learn 
from the first Hoka of Asd-di-Vdr^s seventh pauri (stanza) that man is given 
free will, which leads him to do good or evil actions, to think good or evil 
thoughts, and to go in consequence to heaven or hell: 

Governed by his free will he laughs or weeps : 

Of his free will he begrimes or washes himself ; 
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Of his free will he degrades himself from the order of human beings ; 

Of his free will he befools himself or becomes wise. 

In the next iloka we read: 

Self-assertion gives man' his individuality and leads him to action: 

It also ties him down to the world and sends him on a round of births 
and deaths. 

Wherefrom comes this assertion of self? How shall it leave us? 

It comes to man from the will of God and determines his conduct 
according to his antecedents. 

It is a great disease ; but its remedy also lies within itself. 

Then God sends grace to man, and he begins to obey the call of the Guru. 

Nanak says : Hear ye all, this is the way to cure the disease. 

The source of evil is not Satan, Ahriman, or any other external agency. 
It is our own sense of ego placed by God in us. It is the overweening sense 
of self that grows as a barrier between God and man, and keeps him wander- 
ing from sin to sin. ‘The bride and the bridegroom live together, with a 
partition of ego between them’ (Ram Das in Malar). 

The infinite is within us, ‘engraved in our being’. It is like the light 
of the sun ever present, but shut out of our sight by the cloud of ignorance 
and selfishness. We sin as long as this light remains hidden from us, and 
we believe our own self to be everything to us. Regeneration comes when, 
at the call of grace, we begin to subject our tiny self to the highest Self, 
that is, God, and our own will is gradually attuned to His supreme will, 
until we feel and move just as He wishes us to feel and move. 

Really the problem of good and evil is the problem of union and 
disunion with God (Japjl, XXIX). It is, however, so designed in the 
case of nrian that whenever he wishes he can come back to the bosom of 
his Father, God, and resume his position there. Guru Nanak says in Maru : 

By the force of union we meet God and enjoy Him even with this body ; 

And by the force of disunion we break away from Him ; 

But, Nanak, it is possible to be united again. 

When we come into this world, there are in us divine things, which 
serve as forces of union, and also evil tendencies, inherited from our past 
lives, which serve as forces of disunion and draw us away from God towards 
moral death. Says Guru Nanak in Maru : 

Man earns his body from the union of his mother and father ; 

And the Creator inscribes his being with the gift of the spirit and 
progressive tendencies. 

But led away by delusion he forgets himself. 
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This teaching about the freedom of will and ‘progressive tendencies’ 
raises the spirit of man, and gives him a new hope and courage. But the 
temptation of evil is so strong and the human powers for resisting it are 
so weak that man stumbles at each step, and yet it is expected of him that 
‘He should always speak the truth, and never tell lies’ (Farid) ; ‘He should 
beware even of an unconscious sin’ (Teg Bahadur) ; and ‘He should not 
step on the bed of another’s wife even in a dream’ (Gobind Singh). 

These commands cannot be fulfilled simply with the strength of 
knowledge and inherited tendencies. Then what is to be done? 

The prophets of the world have given many solutions of this problem. 
Some get round the difficulty by supposing that there is no evil. It is only 
a whim or a false scare produced by our ignorance. Some believe in the 
efficacy of austerities ; still others in alms given in profusion to overwhelm 
the enormity of sin. There is, again, a higher sort of teachers who inculcate 
the love of some great man as a Saviour. What was the solution offered 
by the Sikh Gurus? They saw that, although it was difficult for a man to 
resist evil and to do good with his own powers, yet if he were primed with 
another personality possessing dynamic powers, he could acquire a tran- 
scendental capacity for the purpose. This personality was to be the Guru’s. 

THE GURU IN SIKHISM 

The way of religion, as shown by Sikhism, is not a set of views or 
doctrines, but a way of life to be lived according to a definite model. It 
is based not on rules or laws, but upon discipleship. In the career of the 
disciple, the personality of the Guru is all along operative, commanding his 
whole being and shaping his life to its divine issues. Without such a 
personality there would be no direction in the moral forces of society and, 
in spite of a thousand kinds of knowledge, ‘there would still be utter dark- 
ness’ (Asa-dl-Var, I). There would be no force to connect men with men, 
and them with God. Everybody would exist for himself in moral isolation, 
like spurious sesames left desolate in the field’ with a hundred masters to 
own them (ibid.). It is the Guru who removes the barriers of caste and 
position set up by men among themselves and, gathering them all unto 
himself, unites them with God.* • 

Such a creative personality must be perfect, because ‘men take after 
him whom they serve’ (Amar Das in Vdr Bihdgrd). If the ideal person is 
imperfect, the society and its individuals following him will also get 
imperfect development. But ‘those who serve the saved ones will be saved’ 
■(Md]\ III). 

* ‘Nanak, the true Guru must be such as to unite all men’ (Sn Rag, I). 
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The Sikh Gurus were perfect, and are described as such in the Sikh 
scriptures. Guru Nanak himself says in Sri Rag, ‘Everybody else is subject 
to error, only the Guru and God are without error’. And Guru Arjan 
says in Bhairon, ‘Whoever is seen is defective ; without any defect is my 
true Guru, the Yogi’. The state of perfection attained by the Gurus is 
lucidly described in the eighth and eighteenth octaves of Guru Arjan’s 
Sukhmani. The same Guru says in Asa: 

God does not die, nor do I fear death. 

He does not perish, nor do I grieve. 

He is not poor, nor do I have hunger. 

He has no pain, nor have I any trouble. 

There is no destroyer except God, 

Who is my life and who gives me life. 

He has no bond, nor have I got any. 

He has no entanglement, nor have I any care. 

As He is stainless, so am I free from stain. 

As He is happy, so am I always rejoicing. 

He has no anxiety, nor have I my concern. 

As He is not defiled, so am I not polluted. 

As He has no craving, so do I covet nothing. 

He is pure, and I too suit Him in this. 

I am nothing: He alone is everything. 

All around is the same He. 

Nanak, the Guru has destroyed all my 
' superstitions and defects, 

And I have become uniformly one with Him. 

In order, however, to be really effective in saving man, the Guru must 
not be above man’s capacity to imitate, which would be the case if he were 
a supernatural being. He should have a nature subject to the same laws 
as operate in ordinary human nature and should have attained perfection 
through the same divine grace that is available to all men by implicit 
obedience to God’s will. The Sikh Gurus fought with sin and overcame 
it. Some of them lived for a long time in error, until grace touched them, 
and they were perfected through a constant discipline in knowledge and 
love, and by experience in the association of their Gurus. When they had 
been completely attuned to the divine will and had been sanctified as 
Gurus, there remained no defect in them, and they became perfect and 
holy. Thereafter, sins did come to tempt them, but they never gave way, 
and were always able to overcome them. It is only thus that they became 
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perfect exemplars of men, and transformed those who came under their 
influence into veritable angelic beings. 

THE GURU IN THE SIKH AND IN THE PANTH 

This transformation comes not only through a close association with 
the Guru, which is advocated in many other religions, but through the 
belief that the Sikh (Hsya, the disciple) incorporates the Guru. He fills 
himself with the Guru and feels linked up with an inexhaustible source of 
power. ‘The Khalsa’, says Guru Gobind Singh, ‘is my other self ; in him 
I live and have my being.’ A single Sikh, a mere believer, is only one ; but 
when he takes Guru Gobind Singh into his embrace, he becomes, in the Sikh 
parlance, equal to ‘one lakh and a quarter’ (sava lakh). His nature is so rein- 
forced in every way that, although hundreds may fall round him, he will 
stand as ‘a garrison of the Lord of hosts’, a host in himself — a host of ‘one 
lakh and a quarter’. He will keep the Guru’s flag always flying. Whenever 
tempted, he will ask himself, ‘Can I lower the flag of Guru Gobind Singh? 
Can I desert it? I, as Budh Singh or Kahan Singh, can fall ; but can Guru 
Gobind Singh in me fall?’, and will declare, ‘No, never’. This feeling of 
incorporation with the Guru makes the Sikh strong beyond his ordinary 
powers and, in times of emergency, brings him new hope and courage. 

So far, we have considered what the Guru does for the Sikhs as individ- 
uals. We have seen how he strengthens their character and increases their 
power a thousandfold by filling their personalities with his own. In order 
to increase this power immensely more, the Guru made another arrange- 
ment. He organized them into sahgats, holy assemblies, and put his 
personality again into them. This led to a very remarkable development 
in the institution of' Guruship, and no description of Guruship will be 
complete without an account of this development. 

The Sikh idea of religion, as we have seen, is something more practical 
than being merely- mystic. It consists of nam and seva. To practise nam 
■(Name) means to practise the presence of God, by keeping Him ever in 
our minds by singing His praises or dwelling on His excellence. This is 
to be done not only in solitude and alone, but also in public, where 
worship of the Name is made more impressive by being organized in the 
form of congregational recitations or singing. The other element is seva 
or service. The idea of service is that it should be not only liberal, but 
also efficient and economical, that is, it should do greatest good with the 
least possible means. It should not be wasteful. For this purpose, we 
have to organize our means. In every work of practical nature, in which 
more than one person is engaged, it is necessary to resort to organization. 
As religion too — especially a religion like Sikhism whose aim is to serve 
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mankind — ^belongs to the same category, it requires organization o£ its 
followers as an essential condition of its success. It may not be necessary 
in the case of an individualistic religion, wherein the highest aim is to 
empty the mind of all desires, or to dream away the whole life in jungles 
or mountains ; but where religion consists in realizing God mainly through 
service done within the world, where men have constantly to deal with men 
to promote each other’s good, it is impossible to do without organization. 

Guru Nanak had therefore begun with two things in his religious 
work : the holy Word and the organized fellowship. This organized fellow- 
ship is called sangat. The idea of sangat or holy fellowship led to the 
establishment of local assemblies headed by authorized leaders, called 
Masands. Every Sikh was expected to be a member of one or other of such 
organizations. The Guru was the central unifying personality and, in 
spite of changes in succession, was held to be identical with his predeces- 
sors.'^ The love existing between the Guru and 'the Sikhs was more intense 
than has ever existed between the most romantic lovers of the world. But 
the homage paid to the Guru was made impersonal by creating a mystic 
unity between the Sikh and the Guru on the one hand, and the Guru and the 
Word on the other.® Greatest respect began to be paid to the incorporated 
Word (scripture), even the Guru choosing for himself a seat lower than that 
of the scripture. The only form of worship was the meditation on, and the 
singing of, the Word.^ 

The Sikh assemblies also acquired great sanctity, owing to the belief 
that the spirit of the Guru lived and moved among them. They began to 
assume higher and higher authority, until collectively the whole body, called 
the Panth, came to be regarded as an embodiment of the Guru. Guru 

* In the Coronation Ode of Satta and Balwand the following verses occur : 

‘Guru Nanak proclaimed the accession of Lehna as a reward for service. He had the 
same light, the same method ; tlie Master merely changed his body.’ 

‘The wise being. Guru Nanak, descended into the form of .A,mar Das.’ 

‘Thou, Ram Das, art Nanak, thou art Lehna, thou art Amar Das.’ 

‘The human race comes and goes, but thou, O Arjan, art ever new and whole.’ 

Mohsin Fani, who wrote in the time of the sixth Guru, says about the Sikhs in the 
Dabistan: ‘Their belief is that all the Gurus are identical with Nanak.’ 

Guru Gobind Singh in his Vicitra-natak says about the Gurus: ‘All take them as different 
from one another ; very few recognize them as one in spirit. But only those realize perfection 
who do recognize them as one.’ See also the Sadd of Sundar, the Svayyds at the end of 
Guru Granth SUhib, and Bhai Gurdas’s Vdrs, I. 45-48 ; III. 12 : XX. 1 ; XXVI. 34, 41. 

The Gurus always signed themselves as Nanak, 

“ ‘The Guru lives within his Sikhs, and is pleased with whatever they like’ (GaurJ-ki-Var. 
IV). ‘The Guru is a Sikh, and the Sikh who practises the Guru’s word is at one with the 
Guru’ (Asa Chant, IV). See also Bhai Gurdas’s Vars, lll.ll ; IX.16. ‘The Guru is the Word 
and the Word is Guru’ (Kdnard, IV). 

’ Asa-di-Var, VI. 1. ‘In this world the best practice is of the Word’ (Parbhati, I). ‘My 
yoga is practised by singing Thy hymns’ (Asa, V). Sujan Rai of Batala, writing about Sikhs in 
1697, says in his Khuldsa tut twarikh : ‘The only way of worship with them is that they read 
hymns composed by their Gurus, and sing them sweetly in accompaniment with musical 
instruments.’ In the Golden Temple, Amritsar, up to this time, nothing but continuous singing 
of hymns day and night by relays of singers is allowed. 
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Gobind Singh himself received baptism from the Sikhs initiated by him- 
self. After him, the Sikhs ceased to have any personal Guru. If we read 
the Sikh history aright, the Sikh community, as an organized unit, would 
appear to have undergone a course of discipline in the hands of the ten 
Gurus, until its character was fully developed and the Guru merged his 
personality in the body of the followers thus reared. The Guru, as men- 
tioned above, worked with two things: the personal association and the 
Word. After the death of Guru Gobind Singh, the personality and the 
Word were separated. The Panth was invested with the personality of 
the Guru, and the incorporated Word became the Gyan (Jnana) Guru 
(diverse intelligence or the Guru as Knowledge). That is, in simple words, 
the Khalsa Panth was to be the Guru in future, not in supersession of the 
previous Gurus, but as the authorized agency to work in their name ; and 
it was invariably to guide itself by the teachings of the Gurus as found in 
the holy Granth. It is because of this that the Sikhs came to regard Guru 
Nanak and the Guru Panth with equal respect. 

Amrt (amrta, nectar) or baptism was made the basis of this organiza- 
tion. All those who wanted to serve humanity through Sikhism must join 
the Panth as regular members, and receive its baptism as the initial step. 
All must have the same creed, which should be well defined and should 
not be confused with the beliefs and practices of the neighbouring reli- 
gions. The Guru ordered that ‘the Khalsa should be distinct from the 
Hindu and the Muslim’ (Rahatnama of Chaupa Singh). 

He who keeps alight the unquenchable torch of truth, and never 
swerves from the thought of one God ; 

He who has full love and confidence in God, and does not put his 
faith, even by mistake, in fasting or in the graves of Muslim saints, 
Hindu crematoriums, or Yogis’ places of sepulchre ; 

He who only recognizes the one God and no pilgrimages, non- 
destruction of life, penances, or austerities ; 

And in whose heart the light of the perfect One shines — he is to be 
recognized as a pure member of the Khalsa. 

— Gobind Singh’s Svayyas 

Such a member of the Khalsa was to embody in himself the highest 
ideal of manhood, as described by Guru Gobind Singh in his unpublished 
book, called Sarb Loh. Although the Khalsa was designed by the Guru 
himself, yet the Guru was so charmed by the look of his own creation that 
he saluted it, in the book, as his own ideal and master. The Khalsa was 
thought fit enough to administer baptism of the new order even to the 
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Guru, and was consecrated as the Guru incarnate. As a sign that the Guru 
had placed himself eternally in his Sikhs, it was declared by him, ‘If any- 
body wishes to see me, let him go to an assembly of Sikhs, and approach 
them with faith and reverence ; he will surely see me amongst them’ (Prem 
Sumarag). 

In the ranks of the Khalsa, all were to be equal, the lowest with the 
highest, in race as in creed, in political rights as in religious hopes. Women 
were to be baptized in the same way as men and were to enjoy the same 
rights. The Sarbat Khalsa or ‘the whole people’ met once at the Akal 
Takht, Amritsar, the highest seat of Panthic authority, on the occasion of 
divali (dipdvali) or Vai^iakhi, and felt that they were one. All questions 
affecting the welfare of the community were referred to the which 

would decide them in the form of resolutions called gurmattas. A gurmatta 
(gurumata, the verdict of the Guru) duly passed was supposed to have 
received the sanction of the Guru, and any attempt made afterwards to 
contravene it was taken as a sacrilegious act. 

FORMS AND CEREMONIES 

This institution of the Khalsa entails a certain additional disciplinary 
outfit in the shape of baptismal forms and vows. Religion, as taught by 
the Gurus, is a force that not only ennobles individuals, but also binds 
them together to work for a high purpose in the world. Organization is 
a means of enlarging the possibility, scope, and effectiveness of this work. 
In order that an organization itself may work effectively, it is necessary that 
the individuals concerned in it should be able to keep up their attachment 
to, and enthusiasm for, the cause. This is where discipline comes in, which 
keeps up the spirit of individuals against flagging in times of trial, and 
maintains their loyalty to the cause even in moments of distress. This 
discipline, or what is called esprit de corps, is secured by such devices as 
flags, drills, and uniforms in armies, and by certain forms and ceremonies 
in religion. Man would not need them, if he were only a bundle of intel- 
lectual and moral faculties ; but as he has also got sentiment and imagina- 
tion, without which the former qualities would remain inoperative, he 
cannot do without articulating his ideas and beliefs in some forms appro- 
priate to his sentiment. Forms should be related to his inner belief as words 
are to their meaning, tears to grief, smiles to happiness, and a tune to a 
song. It is true that sometimes words become meaningless, when we no 
longer heed their sense, or when the language to which they belong 
becomes dead. But there is no denying the fact that, when their inner 
meaning is real, and we are sincere about it, they do serve as very helpful 
interpreters. 
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Sometimes, however, when the forms are determined, not by the neces- 
sity of uniformity, which is so essential for discipline, but by local or racial 
causes, they narrow the applicability of the ideal and create division and 
exclusiveness, whereas they should have helped men to unite. When the 
spirit in which they had been originally conceived of dies out, they become 
mere handicaps to religion. It was such forms that Guru Nanak asked 
people to leave. ‘Destroy that custom’, he said, ‘which makes you forget 
dear God’ (Vadhans-ki-Var). But the Sikh forms were neither conceived of 
in a spirit of exclusiveness, nor were they regarded as essential to the 
advancement of individual souls. They w^ere prescribed merely to serve 
as aids to the preservation of the corporate life of the community, and any 
man who likes to serve humanity through the Sikh Panth can use them. 
The Sikhs, who are the soldiers of Guru Gobind Singh and whose religion 
is surcharged with his personality, find the uniform worn and ordained by 
him as a real help in playing their part as units of the Panthic organization. 
This help comes from the appeal made to sentiment by the process of asso- 
ciation with an ever-living personality that is itself a symbol of the highest 
personality. As is God, so is the Guru, and as is the Guru, so must be the 
follower. Wearing short drawers (kach) which ensures briskness of move- 
ment at times of action and serves as an easy underwear at times of rest, 
an iron ring {Kara) on his right arm as a sign of sternness and constraint, 
and a sword (kirpdn) by his side as an instrument of oflEence and defence 
and as an emblem of power and dignity,® the Guru presented an impres- 
sive picture of a simple but disciplined soldier. He, however, combined in 
him the saintliness of the old rsis with the sternness and strength of a 
knight. Therefore, like his predecessors, he kept long hair {kes), which 
all the world over has always been a.ssociated with saintliness. A comb 
(kahgh) was a simple necessity for keeping the hair clean and tidy. These 
are the forms with which the Sikhs are invested at the time of their 
baptism, in order that they may look exactly like their master, as they are 
to behave exactly like him. 

From the history of the Sikhs in the past as well as in the present, it is 
quite evident how effectively these baptismal forms, with the accompanying 
-VOWS of purity, love, and service, have aided them in keeping themselves 
united and their ideals unsullied even in times of greatest trials. While 
keeping the Sikhs associated with their Guru and maintaining his spirit 
amongst them, they have not produced any narrowing effect on their beliefs 
or modes of worship. 


' ‘Charity and kirpan are the symbols of self-respect’ (Pakhiano Caritra, 322). 
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CULT-SYNCRETISM 

T he evolution of different religious cults and sects in the post-Vedic 
period was a noticeable phenomenon in the religious and cultural history 
of India. This evolution was gradual, and the element that played a 
great part in it was that of bhakti. Primarily this denoted the loving 
adoration of some persons (or rarely, fondness for some objects) by others, 
but secondarily it meant the deep, affectionate, and mystic devotion for 
some personal deity who was the object of worship (in the developed sense 
of the term, i.e. puja) of a particular person or a group of persons. Belief 
in one personal god as a spiritual being, with whom was conceived a close 
bond or association of his devotee, was one of its most important constituents, 
and this mental attitude was the main guiding principle in the growth of 
the cults and the sects. 

The gods round whom these cults developed were not primarily 
recruited from the orthodox Vedic pantheon, but from quite a different 
source, though for a few Vedic affiliations were later established. The 
originals of the sectarian gods were either actual human heroes like Vasu- 
deva-Krsna, the son of Devaki,^ ^kyamuni Gautama, and Mahavira, or 
mythological beings like Siva or Rudra-Siva, the yaksas like Manibhadra 
and Purnabhadra, the nagas like Dadhikarna and others, and the 
goddess Uma-Durga-Parvati-Vindhyavasini. With the exception of the 
semi-historic^l or historical figures in this assortment, the nucleus of an 
appreciable proportion of these god or goddess concepts may be traced to the 
pre-Vedic strata of Indian civilization, and a few like Siva and Durga-Parvati 
became very prominent as the central cult-pictures of some of the major cults 
of post-Vedic or Pauranic India. Cults also grew round the semi-historical 
or historical figures like Vasudeva-Krsna, Buddha, and Mahavira, which 
were adopted by large sections of ancient and mediaeval Indians. 

The celestial luminary, Surya, so highly venerated in his various aspects 
by the Vedic and early post-Vedic Indo-Aryans, became a prominent cult- 
deity, especially in northern, western, and eastern India, when a particular 
form of his worship prevalent in eastern Iran was introduced into India by 
some of the foreign immigrants, in the beginning of the Christian era or 
perhaps even somewhat earlier. The primitive worship of the yaksas and the 
nagas, current among the lower section of the people from time immemorial. 


* Krsna Devakiputra o£ the ChS. U., III. 17. 
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was canalized in the late Gupta period in the cult, among others, o£ the 
elephant-headed and pot-bellied Ganapati. 

THE FIVE BRaHMANICAL HINDU CULTS 

Thus, in course of time, the five Brahmanical Hindu cults of the 
Vaisnava (Bhagavata, Pancaratra, Satvata, Ekantika, etc., to mention some 
of its earlier designations), Saiva, Sakta, Saura, and Ganapatya, and the non- 
Brahmanical Bauddha and Jaina cults were developed. These Brahmanical 
Hindu cults, along with the two other non-Brahmanical ones, did not 
receive the sanction of orthodox Vedism in the beginning, for all of them 
at first found fault with Vedic sacrificialism in greater or lesser degree. 
But in the growing composite Hinduism of the epic and Pauranic times, 
orthodox Vedism made a compromise with some types of the former, the 
other two creeds, which were of too heterodox a character from the Vedic 
point of view, never receiving recognition, or rather, never caring to 
receive it. 

The best exponents of the Brahmanical cults from the literary point 
of view were the Puranas, many of the major and minor groups (Maha- 
puranas and Upapuranas) of which espoused the cause of one or other of 
these religious systems. The two epics, especially the bigger one, were 
often redacted by the intellectuals belonging to one or other of these major 
culls in the interest of their own creeds. The general mass of the numerous 
followers, or the exclusive worshippers, of the cult-deities — ^Visnu (or a 
composite god made up of Vasudeva, Visnu, and Narayana), Siva (also an 
amalgam of the Vedic Rudra, pre-Vedic proto-Siva, and Pauranic Siva), 
Sakti (having as constituent elements the pre-Vedic and Vedic Mother 
Goddess, the object of worship of the Vedic sage-clans like the Katyas and 
the Kusikas, and the epic and Pauranic Dur^-Parvati-Vindhyavasini), 
Surya, and Ganapati — formed the well-known sects (dharma-sampraddya), 
Vaisnava, Saiva, Sakta, Saura, and Ganapatya. 

RIVALRY AMONG THE SECTS 

There is no doubt about the fact that there existed among these 
different sects, especially among the major ones, a feeling of mutual rivalry 
and jealousy. But these feelings of animosity among the followers of 
different sects mainly found expression in the fabrication of mythological 
stories and the construction of interesting groups of images by way of 
illustrating them. Thus the story of the Sarabha incarnation of iSiva was 
illustrated by a weird type of Saiva icon, which shows the god in the com- 
posite form of man, bird, and lion, killing Narasirhha, the Man-lion 
incarnation of Visnu. Siva is said to have assumed this form, more hybrid 
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than that o£ Narasiihha, to punish the latter for his audacity in killing his 
devotee, the daitya king Hiranyakasipu. There are many such Brahmanical 
Hindu images which illustrate this sectarian ill-feeling, and some of the 
Vajrayana icons of the mediaeval period, in which Buddhist deities are 
represented as oppressing Brahmanical gods; are blatant examples of this 
mental attitude of a sectarian Buddhist tow^ards Hindu sects. The Puranas 
are the great repositories of such mythological stories, w'hich are narrated 
with naive unconcern to belittle or extol the character of these principal 
cult-deities in different contexts. Sculptural representation of the superior- 
ity of 5iva over Visnu and Brahma, for instance, might take the gross form 
of Brahma in his swan-vehicle (harhsa-vahana) trying in vain to reach the 
top and Visnu in the form of a boar to reach the bottom of a sivalinga,^ or 
the subtle form of Brahma and Visnu sprouting forth from the two sides 
of a central Siva figure (Ekapada-Trimurti). 

RECONCILIATION OF DIFFERENT SECTS 
But this is only one side of the picture. Attempts at reconciliation and 
rapprochement between the rival creeds were being made even from a very 
early period, when many of them were getting systematized. The sentiment 
about different gods being ultimately forms of the one Being, so beautifully 
expressed in the famous couplet of the Dirghatamas hymn® long before the 
evolution of the respective cults, never lost its force in subsequent times, 
and it exercised its deep influence on the exclusive worshippers of the 
different cult-deities. The attitude of the Vedantin tow^ards theism, in general,- 
and the popular creeds based on it, and the liberal non-sectarian trend of 
guidance given in the Smrti-^astras for properly controlled and regulated 
living were also important factors in encouraging toleration among the 
Indian sects. Approved Smrti works like some of the Dharma-sastras of the 
pre-Christian and early post-Christian periods and the Manu and Ydjna- 
valkya Smrtis did not advocate the cause of any particular cult. Some epic 
passages like those in the Gltd (VII. 21 ; IX. 23 ; etc.), though extolling 
the greatness of Vasudeva-Krsna, in a way encouraged liberal and tolerant 
attitude among the sects. 


PANCaYATANA-POJA 

Thus was developed among the followers of the injunctions laid down 
in the approved Smrtis a liberal attitude towards religious matters, and 
these orthodox Brahmanas, known usually as Smartas, evolved a kind of 
worship described as pancdyatana-pujd, in which all the principal deities of 
the five approved Brahmanical Hindu cults were the objects of veneration. 

= R.V., I. 164. 46. 
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The chief cult-object in it was aniconic in form, which contained 
the emblems, one each, of the respective cult-deities. It has not yet been 
possible to fix definitely the period when this custom came to be in vogue 
among the Smartas, but there is distinct archaeological evidence to prove 
that this was introduced long before the mediaeval period, and possibly 
after Brahma, who formed the classical trinity with Visnu and Siva, had 
lost his foothold in popular affection. 

It will be useful to mention briefly the characterization of this form 
of religious ceremony, as given by a distinguished and keenly observant 
English Indologist and Sanskritist of the nineteenth century. Monier 
Williams describes the pancayatana ceremony, as he saw being practised 
by some of the believing Hindus of central and southern India and Maha- 
rastra, in this manner: ‘Five stones or symbols believed to be permeated 
by the essences of the five chief deities are (1) the black stone, representing 
Visnu ; (2) the white stone, representing diva’s essence ; (3) the red stone, 
representing Ganesa ; (4) the small piece of metallic ore, representing the 
wife of Siva; (5) the piece of ciystal, representing the Sun.... All five 
symbols are placed on a round open metal dish, called pancayatana, and 
are arranged in five different methods, according to the preference given 
to any one of the five deities at the time of worship.’® It should be noted 
that placing in the centre the symbol of any particular cult-deity like 
Visnu, Siva, Sakti, and others in the pancayatana arrangement (thus giving 
special importance to him or her), with the other four forming the four 
corners of a square, would indicate the particular cult-affiliation of the 
S^rta worshipper. Thus the tolerant attitude advocated by the Smartas 
did not prevent many of them from affiliating themselves to particular 
cults. 

CONTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN IMMIGRANTS— NUMISMATIC EVIDENCE 

Another important contributory factor to the growth of cult-syncretism 
was the mental attitude of the early foreign immigrants into India — the 
Sakas, the Pahlavas, the Kusanas, and the Hunas. They were men of lesser 
culture compared with the people of India, and were very prone to be 
influenced by the latter. This proneness was very much pronounced in 
matters of religion, and they often paid equal homage to gods and goddesses 
of more than one creed. This tendency to some sort of eclecticism present 
among them can be proved with the help of coins which were issued by 
some of the rulers of India belonging to these alien races. The kings 
often used as devices on their coins (and sometimes on their seals) the figures 

’‘Religious Thought and Life in India, pp. 411-12. 
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of the deities belonging to difiEerent religions, and there are reasons to 
believe that they had some feeling of respect and veneration for at least 
some of the originals of these devices. At first most of the deities were 
recruited from the Greek pantheon, and this was natural, for the 5akas 
and the Pahlavas really succeeded the Greeks in the sovereignty of parts of 
northern and north-western India. 

P. Gardner, while commenting on the coin devices of these rulers, 
remarks: ‘When we reach the issues of King Maues (a Scytho-Parthian 
ruler of the extreme north of India), we find a wealth of most remarkable 
and original barbaro-Hellenic figures ; a figure resembling Tyche, holding 
in one hand a patera, in the other a wheel, who seems to be the 
original of the still more outlandish figure of Azes’s coins.’* Another 
instance of syncretism is to be found on a coin device of Azes’s successor, 
Azilises. R. B. Whitehead, while describing it, draws our attention to the 
‘syncretic panoply of the deity, a decidedly pantheistic type’.^ 

The syncretism, at first, lay no doubt in the fusion of Hellenic and 
non-Hellenic elements. Many of the latter were undoubtedly Indian, 
though very difficult in the early period to recognize and sort out. But 
from the time of Maues and Gondophares, in some of whose coins the 
Indian deity ;§iva has been recognized (the present writer has conclusively 
proved that Siva appears on the coins of the early foreign rulers of India 
for the first time on some square copper coins of Maues), the Indian element 
came to predominate by stages. 

CONTRIBUTION OF THE KU.SANAS 

The great Kusana king Wema Kadphises was undoubtedly a votary 
of Siva, for it was this god and his emblems, the bull and the trident-battle- 
axe, that were invariably adopted by Wema as the reverse devices of his 
coins (in the Prakrta coin-legends, he is almost always described as a 
Ma(a)hi(i)^vara, i.e. an exclusive worshipper of Mahesvara). His succes- 
sors, Kaniska and Huviska, introduced the somewhat novel feature of the 
extremely ‘varied reverse’ of their coins, the deities being recruited from 
such widely divergent religious pantheons as Zoroastrian, Brahmanical 
Hindu, Buddhist, and rarely Greek. , Kaniska’s affiliation with Buddhism 
is well known, but in this sort of medley of the devices on his coins, some 
scholars recognized long ago the evidence of the Kusana king’s eclectic 
belief in religious matters. It can be proved with the help of some of the 
little-known coins of Huviska, the second in succession from Kaniska, that 

* Catalogue of Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings of India in the British Museum, 
p. Iviii. 

Punjab Museum Catalogue of Coins, I. p. 136, pi. XIII, fig. 336. 
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he paid his homage to more than one deity. Cunningham has reproduced 
some copper coins of Huviska/ on one side of which the king is made to 
appear before such deities as Nana and Uma (?) in a suppliant attitude. 
The present writer pointed out years ago the importance, from the cult point 
of view, of the reverse device of one of Huviska’s unique gold coins in 
the collection of the British Museum. The figure usually identified as Siva 
has been described by Gardner in this manner: ‘;§iva facing, three-headed, 
nimbate ; clad only in waist-band, ithyphallic ; has four arms and hands, 
in which are goat, wheel, thunderbolt, and trident.’^ It was remarked by 
the present writer, ‘The eakra in one of the hands and the urdhvalinga 
feature, the latter so common in sculptural representations of Siva from 
the late Kusana period onwards, are noteworthy characteristics. Does the 
type show the beginning of the interesting composite icon of Hari-Hara 
of subsequent days?’® This is undoubtedly one of the earliest numismatic 
data about the beginnings of cult-syncretism. 

NICOLO SEAL OF A HuNA CHIEF 

This view is interestingly corroborated by the evidence of a nicolo 
seal device of a somewhat later date. This seal, originally attributed 
by Cunningham to Huviska, has rightly been assigned to some un- 
known Hephthalite Huna chief of about the fifth century a.d. Its 
device shows the chief standing as a suppliant with his hands folded 
in the namaskdra-mudrd before a four-armed deity shown much bigger 
than him ; the god wears a three-pointed ornamental head-gear, with a 
lower garment (dhoti) worn in Indian fashion, and many ornaments ; his 
front right and left hands are placed on a peculiarly shaped mace and a 
wheel respectively, while the back ones hold two indistinct objects, possibly 
a' ring and a flower. There is a two-line inscription in T’ocharian script 
on the right margin of the elliptical seal, which Cunningham could not 
read, but which was correctly read by R. Ghirshman as Miarka Yasnu Oezo, 
which means Mihira, Visnu, Isa or Siva, and this reading shows that the 
deity is of a composite character, being a combined form of Mihira (the 
Iranian Sun-god), Visnu, and Siva. 

Reference has already been made to the introduction of the east 
Iranian Sun cult in India at a comparatively early period, and here is 
a syncretistic representation of the principal icons of that cult and two of 
the major Indian cults. The period to which this intaglio belongs marks 
an age during which the well-known Brahmanical Hindu cults (Vaisnava, 

“ Coins of the Indo-Scythians and Kushans, pi. XXII, figs. 21, 22. 

' Op. cit., p. 148, pi. XXVIII, fig. 16. 

* Banerjea, The Development of Hindu Iconography, First Edition, p. 137. 
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Saiva, and Saura) had developed to a great extent along their own lines. 

As has already been stated, even during the growth of these separatist 
tendencies, a spirit of rapprochement and reconciliation was discernible 
among the religious-minded Hindus. 

SYNCRETISM THROUGH COMPOSITE ICONS 
The combination of the cult figures of Saivism and Saktism can be 
traced to a very early period from an ancient foreign notice about India. 
The Greek author Stobaeus, flourishing c. a.d. 500, quotes a passage from 
Bardasanes who reports the account of an Indian visitor to Syria in the 
time of Antoninus of Edessa (a.d. 188-61). There is a striking reference 
in this report to an image of Ardhanarisvara, the androgynous ^iva with 
Durga forming the left half of his body. One of the earliest representa- 
tions of a similar cult-emblem was traced by the present writer to a device 
on an early Gupta seal unearthed from Bhita by Spooner.® 

V. S. Agrawala draws our attention to a miniature relief which depicts 
the same composite cult-emblem and belongs to the Kusana period. But 
the close association of the cults of the primeval Father God and the 
Mother Goddess is not unexpected. There are many early and late 
mediaeval images hailing from different, specially central and eastern, 
parts of India, which demonstrate, in a very striking manner, clear ideas of 
cult-syncretism which underlie them. In many of them the Sun-god forms 
one of the chief elements in the composition, as he does in the nicolo intaglio 
seal noticed above. Some of them can be described as Surya-Narayana, 
Martanda-Bhairava, and Surya-Brahma-Visnu-Siva ; they thus illustrate 
a rapprochement between Saura and Vaisnava, Saura and Saiva, and 
Saura, Vaisnava, and Saiva cults, in the last combination of which Brahma 
is included, thus emphasizing the concept of the Brahmanical triad. 

Images of Hari-Hara (half Visnu and half Siva) hailing from all parts 
of India, and belonging to different periods, from the late Gupta times 
onwards, illustrate, in a very striking manner, the reconciliation between 
the Vaisnava and Saiva creeds. But a curious mediaeval sculpture from 
Bihar, now in the collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, is one of the 
most typical examples of such syncretistic icons. The amalgam of the 
Vaisnava and Saiva cults is not only demonstrated here by the central 
figure of Hari-Hara, but the Buddha and Saura creeds are also represented 
in this composition, in a way, by the attending figures of Buddha and 
Surya on its two sides. 

Reference has already been made to the pancayatana-puja of the 
Smartas and the emblem they used in this form of worship. Early and late 

® Ibid., p. 199. 
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mediaeval composite icons, found in parts of northern and eastern India, 
may now be cited in support of the suggestion that this form of worship 
was well in vogue from a very early period. Persons frequenting the 
ghats (bathing places), on the bank of the Gahga, and temples at Banaras 
must have noticed the now uncared-for miniature shrines, really cult 
objects, showing on their four outer faces small niches with figures of Hara- 
Parvati in one, Visnu in the second, Surya in the third, and Ganapati in 
the fourth. These objects thus characterize, in a very interesting way, the 
Smarta ideology of the pancayatana worship. Another group of sculptures, 
mostly hailing from Bihar, and now in the collection of the Indian Museum, 
also illustrate in a very curious way this concept. These have been wrongly 
described in the Museum records as caturmukha Hvalihgas, which they 
really are not. The central block of stone, no doubt, stands for a conven- 
tional sivalihga, but on its four outer faces are carved the figures of Visnu, 
Durga, Surya, and Ganapati. 
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TH'E SAIVA SAINTS OF SOUTH INDIA 


T hough proofs of the existence of Saivism so far back as 3000 b.c. 

are now forthcoming, very little is known of the great saints of South 
India who shaped the life and culture of the early people in the millennia 
preceding the Christian era. A passing mention may be made, however, of 
the sage Agastya. Though some sthries would give him a northern origin, 
all accounts agree as to his home being on the Podigai Hills in the extreme 
south of the Tamil land. He has always been revered as a Tamil sage, and 
is reputed to be the author of the first known Tamil grammar. Several 
stories are told in the Puranas about Agastya, which show that he was a 
devotee of God as Siva and as Murugan (Subrahmanya). 

Coming to the age of the third Sahgam (some time about the first 
century a.d.), we find that among the forty-nine poets of the Tamil academy 
of the Pandya court, Nakkirar was an ardent worshipper of Siva and 
Murugan, and had tangible evidence of their abounding grace. 

Kannappa belonged possibly to the first or second century a.d. He 
was a hunter-prince of the hilly region near Kalahasti and had an intense 
love for Siva. He worshipped Him, out of the promptings of his heart, 
with meat and other things, which were sacrilegious in orthodox eyes. In 
the course of worship, he even plucked out, in the rapture of divine love, 
one of his eyes and was about to pluck out the other, when he was blessed 
with a beatific vision of the Lord. He is reckoned among the sixty-three 
canonized saints of Saivism. 

Tirumular, who flourished before the sixth century a.d., is counted 
as one of the great siddhas or persons of superhuman powers, who came 
to the Tamil land and, entering the body of a dead shepherd, composed 
3000 verses covering all aspects of the religious and mystic life. He says 
that superhuman powers are within the reach of all who take the necessary 
pains to acquire them. 


THE FOUR great ACARYAS 

We shall now proceed to deal with the lives of the four great acdryas 
who represent the four main paths of Saivism, viz. the paths of carya, kriyd, 
yom, and jndna, otherwise known as the Dasa-marga, Satputra-marga, Saha- 
marga, and Sat-marga, i.e. the path of the servant, the path of the good 
son the path of the friend, and the good (or true) path. These paths are 
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respectively represented by Tirunavukkarasu (Appar), Jnanasambandha, 
Sundaramurti, and Manikkavacaka. The first three names are in historical 
order too. According to tradition, Manikkavacaka, the acdrya o£ Sat-marga, 
was the first to appear, although according to some he was the last. In 
the myriads of Siva temples in South India, their images are found side by 
side, though slightly varying in their order, that of Manikkavacaka being 
invariably the fourth. 


MANIKKAVACAKA 

Manikkavacaka stood for the worship of the one supreme Lord, and 
declared that scriptural texts, fasts and penances, rites and ceremonies, logic 
and metaphysics, and the utmost exertion of the human self could not by 
themselves take the soul to the feet of the Almighty ; the most efficacious 
way of making the Infinite reach out its hand to the finite was the way of love 
— pure, unselfish love welling forth from the depths of one’s being. He 
was born of Brahmana parents in the village of Vadavur near Madurai. 
While he was yet in his teens, his reputation as a scholar of the first rank 
and as a person of high character reached the ears of the Pandya monarch. 
The king sent for the young man, tested him, and appointed him forthwith 
his chief minister. But even in the height of his power and influence, 
he pined for the vision of God. 

At this time, the king commanded him to proceed to Tirupperundurai 
to buy for the army a large contingent of horses. Here he chanced to meet 
his guru. Instead of buying horses, he spent the royal treasure in building 
a temple to his guru, for which he was punished by his master and deprived 
of his position. But he hailed this with delight, as his soul had been 
illumined through the grace of his teacher. When he was not wrapped up 
in meditation, he wandered from shrine to shrine, chanting exquisite 
hymns, composed offhand. This gift of composition won him his name 
which means ‘one whose utterances are gems’. His immortal work 
Tiruiidcakam has been the fountain-head of all later devotional poetry in 
the Tamil land. It sets forth in sublime poetry the various stages of the 
soul’s progress from a life of ignorance and sin to the ultimate realization 
of God. At Chidambaram, the most sacred place of the Saivas, he defeated 
a band of Buddhist preachers in argument. When requested to expound 
the meaning of his hymns, he merely pointed to the mystic figure of 
^ri Nataraja, the eternal Dancer, in the Golden Hall of the temple, and 
is said to have disappeared in a blaze of light. Manikkavacaka’s is an 
illustrious example of a life which in its maturity was filled with unflickering 
God-consciousness. 
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APPAR 

Appar and his younger contemporary, Jnanasambandha, belonged to 
the seventh century, the former being definitely known to be a contemporary 
of the great Pallava king Mahendra I (a.d. 600-630), whose capital was Kahci. 
Appar was born about a.d. 600 in a rich VeUala family at a village in the 
South Arcot District. He made rapid progress in his studies and with it 
developed a passionate hankering after truth. He got into touch with Jaina 
scholars and became a zealous convert to their faith. To get rid of an acute 
colic pain, he went, at the instance of his devout sister, into a ^iva temple 
and broke forth into a song of prayer. The pain left him, and a voice 
from heaven gave him the title of ‘Tirunavukkarasu’ (the blessed king of 
speech).^ Henceforth he became an ardent devotee of Siva and, taking his 
cue from his sister, rendered bodily service to Him, besides being engaged 
in religious contemplation and composing prayers couched in fine poetry. 
His Jaina friends took alarm at this reconversion and besought the Pallava 
king to bring him back to Jainism. The king tried to take away his life 
in a number of ways, but, like a second Prahlada, he came out unscathed 
every time, remaining steadfast in his faith. The Pallava king was so struck 
with these marvels that he asked forgiveness of the saint and had himself 
initiated by him into the Saiva faith. 

The boy saint Sambandha affectionately called him ‘Appar’ (father). 
Since then this appellation has generally come into vogue. In spite of their 
disparity in age and caste, the two became intimate and lifelong friends. 
In his last decad of verses, Appar prayed to the Lord to take him into His 
bosom — a prayer which was granted. This happened about a.d. 655. He 
lived a very simple life. As a result of his steady communion with the 
Supreme, he had intense love for God and man, his denunciations being 
only against hypocrisy. He possessed an iron will and withal was gentle 
as a child. He is said to have composed 49,000 decads of hymns, of which 
311 are extant. 


SAMBANDHA 

Sambandha, or Sambandar, is believed to have been born about 
A.D. 639, in answer to the fervent prayers of a Brahmana couple of Shiyali 
to have a son who would be able to stem the tide of prevalent atheism and 
hypocrisy. As a child of four, one day he accompanied his father to the tank 
in the village temple. While the latter was immersed in water for a little 
while, the child, not seeing him, fixed his gaze on the temple tower and 
Cried out, ‘Mother! Father! ’ It is said that Parvati and Siva, the universal 

^ The Sanskrit equivalent is VagHa, the lord of vac or speech. The saint is thus known 
as Vagina also. 
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Mother and Father, appeared before him, and out of a golden cup the 
Mother fed him with milk full of spiritual potency. The child was at once 
inspired. Abiding wisdom, power, and bliss entered into him. He became 
‘Jhanasambandha’ (one associated with divine wisdom). Sambandha 
constantly toured from village to village singing hymns to God. In every 
one of these, he put in a verse condemning what he disliked in the life 
and teachings of the Jains and Buddhists of his age. Soon after his 
enlightenment, a devotee, who belonged to the so-called untouchable class, 
but who was a highly skilled musician, was granted his request that he with 
his wife might be allowed to accompany him in his tours and ]to play his 
hymns on the harp. 

Several miracles are recorded of the saint, to the majority of which 
there are references in his own hymns. Only one of them will be noticed 
here. In one of their joint pilgrimages, Appar and Sambandha reached a 
place called Vedaraniam. In the shrine there, they found that the door 
in front of the inner sanctuary remained permanently closed, and wor- 
shippers entered the holy place only through a side door. Sambandha 
was informed that, according to a hoary tradition, the front door was closed 
in some bygone age by the four Vedas after they had worshipped the Siva’s 
image within, issuing the injunction that none but themselves should 
reopen the door. On hearing this, Sambandha requested Appar to pray to 
the Lord for the self-opening of the door. The latter did so in a decad 
comprising 44 lines. The door flung itself open. The two saints, followed 
by a huge congregation, entered through this ancient doorway for grateful 
worship. 

The significance of this miracle seems to be that the Vedas in archaic 
Sanskrit tended to hide the knowledge of God from the many who could 
not read them. Hence, under inspiration, Sambandha requested a non- 
Brahmana compeer of his in the realm of the spirit to remove the barrier 
through the instrumentality of a hymn in Tamil. The injunction of the 
Vedas that they alone should open the door was fulfilled in the sense that 
the hymns of Appar in Tamil contained the quintessence of the Vedas and 
were thus in substance one with them. This miracle is symbolical of the 
great heart of the divine child, Sambandha, and his noble wish that the 
wisdom locked up in the Vedas should be thrown open to the multitude 
through the medium of their own mother toi gue. 

After re-establishing Saivism in the Pandya kingdom, Sambandha 
returned to the Cola land, from where he started on a northern tour. He 
was now sixteen years old and was exhorted by the elders -to marry, to which 
he consen*" f.. But it is narrated that, before the marriage ceremony was 
over, he and his wife, together with his devotees, were, on his prayer, carried 
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away by a divine light. Sambandha is said to have sung in all 16,000 
decads of hymns, of which only 384 decads are extant. His life and hymns 
show that he put great stress on worshipping God as Father. His hymns 
strike a happy and buoyant note throughout. Their idyllic poetry reveals 
him as revelling in the enjoyment of the beauties of nature and the grace 
of God. He denounces the latter-day degradation of Jainism in trenchant 
language. One of his special contributions to the thought and life of the 
age was his insistence on the recognition of the dignity and beauty of 
womanhood. There is no decad of his, except one, which fails, while 
describing Siva in his personal aspect, to mention His divine consort Uma. 
In a sense, he is held foremost among all the four Saiva acaryas. 

SUNDARAMORTI 

Sundara was born towards the close of the eighth century a.d. in the 
same Tamil territory which produced Appar. Sundara came of a family 
of Saiva temple priests, but was brought up by the king of the land in his 
own palace. On the eve of his marriage ceremony, an aged Brahmana 
appeared and claimed the bridegroom to be his servant, who should forth- 
with follow and serve him. Documentary evidence was produced, and the 
visitor won his case. Sundara followed his strange master, who revealed 
himself to be none other than Lord Siva who came to direct his life in a 
different channel. Sundara longed for. nothing more than a life of renun- 
ciation and utter dedication to the service of the Lord. In this mood, he 
travelled from place to place praising God in mellifluous hymns, until he 
reached Chidambaram. There he had a divine message to proceed to 
Tiruvarur, where he was married to one Paravai, a non-Brahmana maiden, 
who was a great devotee of Siva. The two souls, knit together by a common 
bond of love to God, led a life of spiritual bliss. Not only his biography, 
but his hymns, too, record how all the needs of his family were often 
miraculously supplied through divine grace. 

A few miles north of Madras, there lived, in a village, a rich non- 
Br ahmaria virgin, who had declined all proposals of marriage and had been 
serving God. Sundara chanced to see her and felt a desire to marry her. 
The marriage was celebrated after he had given his word that he would 
not leave the limits of that village. But he could not reconcile himself 
to this life of seclusion. Finally, he resolved to march forth and face the 
consequences. The moment he crossed the village limits, he lost his eye- 
sight. He knew it was the punishment for his breach of promise. He 
marched on, totally blind and with a sense of dreadful pain in his body. 
On his way to Tiruvarur, he would halt at every shrine and pray for 
forgiveness. More than the physical pain and loss of sight was his spiritual 
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agony that his former relationship with the Lord had been lost. But he 
kept on praying for forgiveness, and it was at Kanci that one of his eyes 
was restored. The pain in the body subsided later, and the other eye was 
restored when he had reached Tiruvarur. Having passed through this 
fire of physical and mental suffering, the saint attained a serene peace. He 
composed 38,000 decads of hymns, of which only a hundred are now 
available. Many of these hymns breathe a sense of freedom and intimacy in 
relation to God, and are often enlivened with humour. It is to this saint 
that the ^aivas owe the list of their sixty-three canonized saints. 

Of the four Saiva acdryas, the collection of hymns of the last three is 
known as the Devdram. These hymns are at once great as devotional, 
philosophical, and literary productions. All the four saints discouraged 
the worship of minor deities and preached, both by example and precept, 
that there is but one God whom, in His personal aspect, they called 5iva, 
but who takes numerous forms and names in His work of redeeming souls. 
His impersonal and incomprehensible aspect is never left out of account. 
The acdryas speak with the authority bom of direct knowledge, and do not 
therefore quote scriptures to support their statements. They, however, 
make free use of the Vedic and Pauranic stories and often hint at their 
esoteric significance. 


OTHER SAIVA SAINTS 

Only a brief account of some other Saiva saints may now be given. One 
of these was a king named Meypporul Nayanar. An enemy, who was 
unable to defeat him in battle, put on the symbols of a Saiva devotee^ 
gained access to the inner chamber of the king, and stabbed him fatally, as 
the latter prostrated himself before the hypocrite, mistaking him to be a 
genuine devotee of ^iva. When an attendant rushed at the murderer to 
kill him, the dying monarch not only prevented, it, but also ordered the 
assailant to be escorted to a place of safety and held on to his ebbing life 
till he got the news that his behest had been carried out. 

Sakya Nayanar is another of these saints. An earnest seeker after 
truth, he first became a Buddhist. Further study and thought, however, 
led him to embrace Saivism, but he kept on the robe of a Buddhist, which 
made no difference in his love for 5iva. He resolved to take his noon meal 
only after worshipping a Hvalinga. One day he caught sight of a sivalinga 
in an open space. Love welled up from his heart, and he instinctively 
picked up a piece of stone within his reach and offered it as a flower to the 
Lord. From that day he made it his daily practice. His fellow-Buddhists 
misinterpreted this as a mark of his hatred of 5iva. One day Sakya was 
very hungry and sat down to eat, when he recollected that his daily stone- 
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ofiEering to the Lord had not been made. He ran to the iivalinga and made 
his usual offering with intense love and devotion. Then Siva and Parvati 
appeared before him. 

Mention must be made of another famous saint, Nandanar, who 
belonged to the so-called untouchable class. Once he was seized with the 
idea of visiting the holy city of Chidambaram. After months of hesitation 
he reached the place. But suddenly recalling the great sanctity of the city, 
he considered himself unworthy to enter it. ' So he stayed outside its walls, 
but with an intense yearning at heart to see the Lord in the shrine. The 
Lord, it is said, instructed the Brahmana priests to take the devotee to His 
presence. At the sight of His image, Nandanar was so filled with bliss that 
he fell into an ecstatic state. 

The story of another saint of low birth, Tirunilakanda Yalpanar, is 
equally interesting. It was he who, along with his wife, accompanied 
Sambandha in all his tours. We read that on two occasions, when he was 
rapturously singing devotional hymns outside great temples, he was by 
divine command taken to the holy of holies. 

WOMEN SAINTS 

It will be of interest to note that honourable mention is made of the 
wives of several of the saints for the part they played as unwavering spiritual 
companions of their husbands even in times of severe trial. Three of them 
are included among the sixty-three Saiva saints. One of these, Karaikkal 
Ammaiyar (Mother belonging to Karaikkal), deserves special mention. The 
daughter of a merchant-prince, she was a devotee of the Lord from her 
childhood, and a dutiful wife after her marriage. Her husband, realizing 
in an extraordinary way that she was the object of divine favour and was 
spiritually far superior to him, quietly left her, married again, and settled 
in a distant city. On learning his whereabouts after some years, Karaikkal 
Ammaiyar went out to meet him. The husband, with his new family, 
reverently saluted her, and proclaimed to spectators that he considered her 
a person worthy of his worship. As soon as Karaikkal Ammaiyar realized 
his changed attitude towards her, she renounced all attachment for him and 
to 'the world and spent her life in search of God. She has enshrined her 
experiences in verses, many of which are remarkable for their depth of 
thought and lucidity of expression. 

Auvai is another famous woman Saiva saint. She, however, is not 
recognized as one of the sixty-three canonized saints. Many stories are 
told about her literary talents and religious devotion. Her imrnortal 
didactic verses are still taught in the Tamil schools. A mystic treatise in 
Tamil is also ascribed to her. 
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MINOR SAINTS 

Of the minor saints who kept up the tradition of Saivism, Meykandar’s 
name comes first. He was gifted from his birth, and at the age of three had 
his initiation from a sage who named him ‘Meykandar’ (a seer of Truth). 
The sage asked him to write in Tamil a work comprising the knowledge he 
had gained. Meykanc^r accordingly composed twelve sutras (aphorisms) in 
Tamil containing the true wisdom, and added an exposition in verse. These 
constitute the well-known Siva-jnana-bodham. 

Once his erudite family-preceptor, puffed up with vanity, asked him 
in the presence of his pupils, ‘Do you indeed know the nature of ignorance?’ 
To this the young Meykan^r replied by a look at the proud questioner 
himself. The preceptor understood the meaning of the look that he himself 
was a fine specimen of it, and became a disciple of the saint under the 
name Arunandi Sivacariar. He, in his turn, taught the faith and gave 
initiation to Marai-jnanasambandar, who was a writer of great merit and 
whose chief occupation was to meditate on Siva. In response to his master’s 
wish, Arunandi wrote Siva-jnana-sittiyar, which is an expansion of 
Meykandar’s sutras. 

Umapati Sivam was one of the three thousand Brahmana Diksitas who 
alone were permitted to offer worship to Nataraja at Chidambaram. Once 
when he passed by Marai-jnanasambandar in a palanquin, preceded by 
torches carried even in the day-time as a mark of honour, the latter 
remarked that .1 creature blind at noon was passing along. Umapati’s 
attention was drawn to the saint and, casting off all pride of caste and 
position, he approached him to seek his help. The saint began to run. 
But so great was Umapati’s veneration for him that he followed him, and 
even drank the remnant of gruel that had been drunk by the saint. This 
led to his excommunication by the people of his caste, and he was not 
allowed to worship Nataraja. But the Lord made them understand that 
if this was not rectified. His holy presence would shift to where Umapati 
was offering his mental worship. The saint’s breadth of outlook as well as 
spiritual power are seen from the fact that once he readily initiated a so- 
called untouchable devotee and made him attain the highest realization. 

These four minor saints, the Santanacaryas as they are called, have 
contributed their share to the stock of Saiva philosophical literature. 
Umapati Sivam’s contribution is particularly noteworthy. Of the fourteen 
authoritative philosophical treatises in Tamil on the Saiva Siddhahta, eight 
are by him. He has also written a short biography of the sixty-three Saiva 
saints. The relation between the Vedas, the Agamas, and the contributions 
of the different groups of acdryas has been thus expressed by an unknown 
author of old: The Veda is the cow. The true Agamas are its milk. The 
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Tamil hymns of the four great 5aiva deary as are the butter in the milk, 
and the taste of that butter is the iiva-jndna-bodham of Meykandar of 
T iruvennainallur . 


THE UNBROKEN LINE 

Several other saints have appeared in an unbroken stream in the later 
centuries almost up to the present day. Many of them have left no writings. 
But some are authors of hymns or regular treatises on religious themes. 
A passing reference to only four of these is made here. 

Pattinathar lived some time before the tenth century. He was a very 
rich merchant who carried on a large trade by sea. When he returned 
home one day in a jubilant mood, on learning that one of his storm-tossed 
vessels laden with rich merchandise had safely reached its destination, a 
small packet, given for delivery to him by a strange lad, was placed in his 
hands. On opening it he found nothing but a broken needle. At the 
sight of this the truth flashed upon him that not even such a worthless 
thing as that needle will accompany him after death. He forthwith 
renounced his vast wealth and all the enjoyments it might bring, and became 
an austere ascetic. He was joined by a king named Bhadragiri. Both of 
them are the authors of a number of poems, many of which are popular to 
this day. The impermanence of things worldly, the need for realizing God 
and the way of doing it, condemnation of the ways of the worldly-minded, 
and exhortation to all to wake up to a spiritual life are the main themes 
of their songs. Pattinathar’s tomb is at Tiruvottiyur, near the northern 
limit of Madras. 

Some five centuries later appeared another famous saint, by name 
Arunagiri. According to tradition, he had an infamous birth and in his 
youth led a riotous life of sin and shame. One day, the heinousness of his 
life caused him intense remorse from a simple remark of his sister. He 
forthwith ascended the high tower of a temple close by and threw himself 
down with the intent to kill himself. But the Lord miraculously saved him 
and made him His own; Thenceforth he became a great poet and described 
in charming verses the evil deeds of his past days and the goodness and 
greatness of God as Murugan (Subrahmanya). His unique hymns, known 
as Tiruppugal, are very popular for their matchless rhythm. He was the 
author of some other treatises as well. 

Tayumanavar is another great 5aiva saint who belonged to the 
seventeenth century and is still a living force in the religious life of South 
India. He was the son of Vellala parents and was attached to the great 
5iva temple at Vedaraniam. By virtue of his learning and character, he 
soon became a high official in the court of the Naik ruler of Tiruchirappalli. 
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But he was not satisfied with the power and pelf of this world, and yearned 
for a spiritual teacher. He got one and engaged himself in spiritual 
exercises in his leisure hours. But soon the king died, and the widowed 
queen tempted him with her hand and kingdom. The saint gave her noble 
advice as became a seer of Truth, and left her service and her kingdom. 
His hymns, though simple in diction, are a mine of spiritual experience 
and are exceedingly elevating in their effect. By his message of unity in 
diversity, he tries to reconcile the Vedanta with the Saiva Siddhanta, the 
differences between which were probably over-emphasized in his age by 
rival groups of active controversicilists. 

Another brilliant group of five saints, who belonged to the Virasaiva 
or Lingayata branch of ^aivism, flourished in the seventeenth century. 
Sivapraka^a I, Santalinga, Kumaradeva, ^ivapraka^a II, and Cidambara 
Svamin, who composed this group, were men of high spiritual attainments, 
and they have recorded their realizations in hymns and treatises. Several 
of the works of Sivaprakasa II are literary masterpieces as well. 

Ramalinga was a contemporary of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. He 
was born in a village in the South Arcot District in the family of a village 
accountant. It is doubtful whether he had any regular schooling at all. 
From his childhood his heart and mind were set upon God, and poetry 
came to him as a natural gift. He spent his boyhood with his elder brother 
at Madras, and was at first a passionate devotee of God as Murugan. He 
married, but lived a celibate life. He was grieved at the sight of differences 
and iniquities in the world and condemned them in simple verses full of 
fire and force. He was an advocate of the path of harmony. At Vadalur, 
in the South Arcot District, he built a shrine in which the flame of an oil- 
lamp was the only object of worship. He exhorted all to transcend caste, 
creed, and scriptures, and to realize the oneness of God through love and 
compassion for all living beings. He expressed his strong disapproval of 
men killing birds or beasts either for their food or as sacrifice to deities. 
The popular belief is that he simply disappeared in a.d. 1892 and might 
come back. The voluminous collection of his hymns is known as Tiru 
Arutpd, and many of these sweet pieces still move the people throughout 
the Tamil land. 
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THE VAISNAVA SAINTS OF KARNATAKA 

L ike other parts of India, Karnataka too has played its part in shaping 
the history of India and contributing to her development in the 
fields of religion and philosophy, art and literature. The distinction 
achieved by the Karnataka kingdoms of Kadamba, Rastrakuta, Calukya, 
and Vijayanagara in the history of South India is well known. In the field 
of philosophy, it has given birth to some of the most distinguished builders 
of Indian thought like Madhvacarya (Ananda Tirtha), Vidyaranya, and 
Vyasaraya. 

The great movement of Vaisnava religious devotionalism, which began 
to spread and regenerate the masses during the middle ages, had its origin 
in what is called the Dasa Kuta or the order of Vaisnava psalmists and 
saints, inaugurated in the Karnataka country as a result of the spread of 
the realistic philosophy of Vedanta propounded in South India in the 
thirteenth century by Madhvacarya. The philosophy of Vedantic realism 
spread over upper and lower Karnataka in the next two centuries and, in 
the course of time, began to inspire kindred waves and movements of 
religious devotionalism beyond the confines of Karnataka. 

THE CULT OF DEVOTION TO VITHTHALA 
This order of the Dasas (servants of God) was built up by a regular 
band of saintly souls, who dedicated themselves to the service of the Lord 
and, singing the praises of Hari, wandered from one end of the country 
to the other. These saints of the Dasa order centred their affections on 
Viththala of Pandharpur as the patron deity of their order. There is 
evidence to show that Karnataka had cultural sway over Pandharpur and 
its neighbourhood, where the worship of Viththala developed in ancient 
times, though, in later days, the region passed under the political and 
cultural hegemony of Maharastra, and Pandharpur itself was looked upon 
as the holy city of Maharastra mysticism. Even as late as the time of the 
great Maharastra saint Jnanesvara, Viththala of Pandharpur was still spoken 
of as ‘the deity beloved of the Karnatakas, enshrined in Karnataka’.^ 

The saints of Karnataka were thus the first to develop the cult of devo- 
tion to Viththala, and make it a living faith and a powerful instrument 

1 One of the abhangas ascribed to Jfianelvara. See S. N. Rajapurohit, ‘Maharastra va 
Karnataka’, Kesan, 1912-13, p. 25 ; also A. P. Karmarkar, Mystic Teachings of the Haridasas 
of Karnataka, Dharwar, 1939. 
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of mass uplift through the aid of their soul-stirring music and bhajana in 
the language of their province. Their example was subsequently taken 
up and carried further by the saints of the neighbouring province of Maha- 
mstra, like Ramadasa, Tukarama, and others. But the essential features 
of this cult, viz. the emphasis laid on true devotion to Viththala and the 
comparative unimportance of social and caste barriers in the spiritual realm, 
are to be found no less passionately voiced in the songs of the early Dasas of 
Karnataka than in those of the Maharastra saints. The Dasa Kuta may 
therefore be regarded as the earliest movement of religious devotionalism 
in the Deccan, whence it spread to other parts of upper India and produced 
kindred movements. 

THE CHARACTER OF THEIR TEACHINGS 
These saints of Karnataka exercised a powerful religious influence on 
the mass consciousness, and for the average Kannadigas, for women, and for 
people of the lower strata of society, not acquainted with Sanskrit, they did 
what the great writers on the Vedanta had done for the intelligentzia. They 
composed their songs in easy colloquial language, which captured the heart 
and imagination of the people. In this respect they differed from the authors 
of the Tamil Devaram and Prabandham literature, whose style was highly 
literary. The Dasas moved through the length and breadth of the country, 
singing praises of Krsna and Viththala, extolling the merits of jnana and 
bhakti, giving wholesome advice to the people in ethics and religion, and 
rousing the indifferent and pusillanimous spirits by the irresistible attrac- 
tion of their teachings conveyed through melodious songs in diverse rdgas 
(tunes). Many of them were highly proficient in Sanskrit and in philo- 
sophical lore, and the most learned doctrines have been simplified and put 
in easily intelligible verses in their works. They were ardent followers of 
Madhva, and, naturally, tried to show how much more satisfying their own 
philosophical system was, compared to other ways of thought. Although 
viewing the world as full of misery and pain, and hence counselling men 
and women to turn to God to be rid of transmigratory existence, they were 
zealous advocates of reform and condemned sham and cant in most scathing 
terms. They criticized pseudo-religiosity, and exhorted their followers to 
be truthful in thought, word, and deed. They directed their reforming eyes 
to the dark problems of society, and offered wholesome solutions by way of 
self-discipline based on a very high standard of ethics. Unlike the Vaisnava 
lyricists of Bengal, they did not advocate the erotic forms of personal devo- 
tion to God. Their attitude in this respect was more impersonal and 
austere. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE DASAS 

The literature of the Dasas falls into three groups — ^general, special, 
and sectarian. The earliest and most distinguished Dasas like Sripadaraja, 
Purandaradasa, and Kanakadasa produced a literature that was meant for 
all classes and communities. The second group is represented by Vyasa- 
raya, Gopaladasa, and others, who wrote for the Brahmanical world in 
particular. The third group is represented, by the stirring songs of Vijaya- 
dasa, Jagannathadasa, and others, which were meant for the followers of 
Madhva and which dwelt exclusively upon theological matters. The 
Haridasa movement strove to place a complete scheme of religion and 
morality before the people. It condemned formalism and ritualism in 
religion and immoderate hedonism in life. It preached the philosophy of 
naiskarmya, as interpreted by Madhva, that is, enlightened action in a spirit 
of devotion and dedication to God. 

The history of the Dasa literature is generally traced from the days 
of Narahari Tirtha, one of the direct disciples of Madhva. This literature 
is very voluminous, and many interpolations and corruptions have crept 
in, owing to its wide diffusion and the lack of proper historico-literary 
traditions. It is thus difficult to determine the authentic contributions 
of individual authors. But the songs of particular saints may be distin- 
guished by their style and mudrikas (pen-names). The bulk of the litera- 
ture has been published from Udipi, Belgaum, and Bangalore. Tradition 
has preserved the names of a hundred saints of this order. The songs of 
earlier saints like Sripadaraja, Purandaradasa, and Kanakadasa deserve to 
be translated into English and other languages. 

The initial inspiration of the Dasas was derived from Madhva himself, 
who has left us some stirring devotional lyrics in such Sanskrit works as 
Dvddasa-stotra and Krsndmrta-mahdrnava. Madhvavijaya (XV. 84) alludes 
to the many gdthds, subha^itas, etc. composed by him, though we have no 
trace of any compositions in Kannada or Tulu by Madhva. His disciple 
Narahari is believed to have composed a few songs under the pen-name 
‘Raghukulatilaka’. 


SRIPADARAJA 

But the historical founder of the Dasa Kuta was &ipadaiaja, 
alias Laksminarayana Tirtha, who was the head of the matha of Padma- 
nabha Tirtha at Mulbagal in Mysore State. He was at once an erudite 
scholar in Sanskrit and a passionate devotee, and has poured forth beautiful 
songs in praise of the Lord under the pen-name ‘Rahga-Viththala’. The 
use of the names of the Lord as mudrikd, instead of their own names, as 
was the practice with the Mahaiaspra and other saints, is characteristic of 
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the devotion and humility of the Hatidasas of Karnataka. Sripadaraja s 
songs are more sublime than those of any others, and possess a happy blend- 
ing of rhythm and meaning. His sincerity and passionate devotion are 
alike transparent in his songs. His important pieces are Bhramara-Gitd, 
Venu-Gitd, and Gopi-Gitd. There are also many other individual songs of 
a very high order of musical excellence and literary grace. 

VYASARaYA 

His disciple Vyasaraya attained fame as the foremost philosopher and 
dialectician of the Dvaita Vedanta. His erudite Vedantic classic, Nydydmrta, 
caused a stir in the Vedantic circles and paved the way for the birth of neo- 
Advaitism, heralded by the composition of Madhusudana Sarasvati’s Advaita- 
siddhi. Vyasaraya was not only an eminent philosophical writer, but also 
a profound mystic and passionate devotee of God. He succeeded Sripada- 
raja as the leader of the Dasas, and has left us man y exquisite songs of great 
mystic appeal and devotional fervour in Kannada. He is believed to have 
had a mystic vision of Sri Krsna dancing before him, in one of his supreme 
moments of ecstatic devotion. 

More even than for his songs and for his greatness as a Dasa and as a 
philosopher, Vyasaraya’s name has come to be cherished as the discoverer 
of the two lofty geniuses of the saintly order of Karnataka, viz. Purandara- 
dasa and Kanakadasa, whose names are on the lips of the people and whose 
songs are sung to this day in almost every village and home of Karnataka. 
They flourished in the sixteenth century during the heyday of the great 
Karnataka empire of Vijayanagara. 

p-urandaradasa and kanakadasa ^ 

It is now widely recognized that Purandaradasa was the father of the 
Karnatic or South Indian system of music, which was standardized a century 
or so later by another son of Karnataka, the celebrated Venkatamakhi, in 
his Caturdandi-prakdia. He was a native of Purandaragada (now in Poona 
District) and spent his days mostly at Vijayanagara, where he had settled 
down after his initiation into the Dasa order by Vyasaraya. He seems to 
have been a familiar figure in Vijayanagara during the days of Krsiia- 
devaraya and his brother Acyutaraya. Purandaradasa is reputed to have 
composed a very large number of songs. His songs have topics ranging from 
the most homely to the most sublime and can often move one to tears. 

Vyasaraya s second disciple, Kanakadasa, was not a Brahmana by birth 
like Purandara^sa. He was a person of humble birth and is believed to 
have been a Kuruba (shepherd), or more probably a hunter-chieftain (Beda). 
He belonged to the village of Kaginele (Dharwar District) and adopted, as 
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mudrika, the name ‘Kaginele Adikesava’, the deity of his village. He was 
a zealous reformer in outlook. The acceptance of Kanakadasa as a disciple 
and prominent member of the Dasa Kuta by the great Vyasaraya was itself 
a tribute to the essential humanism of the Dasa order, in general, and the 
catholicity of outlook of the great Madhva religious teacher, Vyasaraya, in 
particular. 

Kanaka’s name is a beloved one in Karnataka. He was a liberal 
thinker. Caste and creed, in his opinion, were no barriers to moksa. Bhakti 
alone counted. He was persecuted for his extreme views by the orthodox 
followers of Vyasaraya. This fact is alluded to in one of the songs of 
Purandaradasa, which says that ‘the disciples of Vyasaraya found fault with 
him for the favour shown to Kanakadasa’. But Vyasaraya is said to have 
stood firm by his disciple and revealed the true worth and greatness of 
Kanaka to his other followers. Even to this day Kanakana-khidki (Kanaka’s 
window) in the temple of 5ri Krsna at Udipi bears witness to his fervent 
devotion to God. Besides many devotional songs, including allegorical ones 
(called mundagis), Kanaka wrote the following pieces: Mohanatarahgini, 
Haribhaktisdra, Rdmadhydna-mantra, and Nalacarita. His portrayal of 
feelings is extremely vivid and penetrating. He could be most homely as 
well as sublime as occasions demanded and rise to the same inimitable 
perfection of art in both. 

VADIRAJA AND VIJAYADASA 

Contemporary with Purandara and Kanaka was another distinguished 
saint, Vadiraja, who was an erudite Sanskrit scholar and a writer of great 
eminence in Dvaita Vedanta. He belonged to the historic country of 
Tuluva in the Karnataka and was a Tulu-speaking Brahmana like Madhva- 
carya, whose faith he adopted. He reclaimed the Mattu Bfahmanas of South 
Kanara District to the Vaisnava fold, and kept on very friendly terms with 
the community of the Vaisnava Brahmanas of the Gauda Sarasvata group, 
which began to spread in that district at the time. It is recorded in one 
of his biographical accounts that he had followers of his creed in Gujarat. 
Yuktimallikd, his magnum opus, is a learned metrical work on the Dvaita 
philosophy. 

The next prominent figure among the Dasa Kuta saints was Vijaya- 
dasa of Chipgiri (Bellary District). He was an ardent admirer of Puran- 
daradasa, about whose life and works he gives us ample materials. It is 
from these that we learn the details of the story of the dramatic change in 
the life of the wealthy but miserly Purandaradasa, who renounced all his 
worldly possessions and became a great devotee of Viththala. 
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JAGANNATHADaSA 

After the creative period of Purandara and Kanaka, the Kannada- 
speaking districts of Hyderabad State seem to have become the most con- 
genial soil for the spread of the principles of the Dasa cult. Most of the 
Dasas who came after Vijayadasa seem to have hailed from the diflEerent 
parts of this territory, including the redoubtable Jagannathadasa (eighteenth 
century), whose Harikathamrtasara in mixed Kannada has become the 
favourite scripture of the lay people of Karnataka. It was in his days that 
the schism between the Sanskritic Advaita Vedanta and the vernacular 
Vaisnavism based on Dvaita Vedanta found its final expression. The story 
of Jagannatha’s penitence, of his conversion to humility, and of his respect 
for the Haridasa order is graphically recorded by his successors. 

THE NATURE OF THE DASA MOVEMENT AND ITS LITERATURE 

The Dasa Kuta movement was essentially a democratic one, in the 
sphere of religious philosophy, within the Vedanta. It has many points of 
similarity with the movement of the Alvars and the work done by them. But 
unlike the Virasaivism of Basava and the Vaisnavism of the Alvars, it did 
not become an organized faith of the people, though its influence was felt 
in all strata of society in Karnataka. It did much for the advancement 
of the true spirit of religion and ethics, at least among a section of the 
followers of Madhva. It made no converts, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, and remained as a movement for religious revival within the frame- 
work of the Madhva system. 

The literature of the Dasas expounded the main principles of the 
Dvaita system in a popular and attractive form in the language of the 
people. Such an attempt is in itself a proof of the fact that the Madhva 
thought was a living force in the country and had a permanent message 
to give for the betterment of humanity, and that that message was not so 
much a cold philosophical doctrine as a dynamic way of life. The Dasa 
literature deals with the mystic and spiritual experiences of enlightened 
life. Its appeal is to the religious emotions, and, as such, there is very 
little of the subtle arguments of pure philosophy in it. There is, however, 
a robust faith of underlying theism in these, songs. The central idea of 
their philosophy is the existence of an independent, transcendent principle 
called God. Behind the veil of Maya, He is the redeemer of human souls 
struggling from time immemorial to free themselves from the meshes of 
Prakrti. The grace of God is the means of such redemption from the flesh 
and the cycle of births and deaths. This is obtained by bhakti (devotion) 
which flows from love of God, to the exclusion of everything else, with a 
deep sense of the dependence of souls on Him. The songs draw frequently 
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upon the teachings and legends of the epics and Puranas to inculcate the 
spirit of devotion. 

There is, however, no reasoned exposition of the philosophy of Madhva, 
which is the basic philosophy of the Dasas. The drift of the songs is lyrical 
and didactic rather than logical and definitive. Hence we cannot expect 
any reasoned exposition of philosophical doctrines here. Nevertheless, 
certain tenets of the system like the doctrines of tdratamya (gradation of 
souls), pancabheda (reality of fivefold difference in the universe), the nature 
of souls, the attributes of God, and the nature of moksa (liberation) are 
elaborately dealt with. The songs try to rouse the spirit of man from a life 
of worldly attachment and turn it Godward. They deal with all aspects 
of spiritual discipline taught by the scriptures and take us along the path 
of self-realization. Their philosophical system is just the same as that 
presented by the great writers of the Dvaita Vedanta in their original works 
in Sanskrit. 

There are no distinctive religious practices and rituals associated with 
the order of the Dasas, except perhaps the congregational prayers at Pandhar- 
pur, the initiation ceremony and administering oath of allegiance, and the 
employment of music and dancing as part of the devotional discipline. 

Like the other redoubtable order of the Virasaiva Vacanakaras in 
Karnataka, the Haric^sas have produced, in Kannada, a remarkable, racy 
religious and devotional literature, covering diverse aspects of the mystic life, 
ranging from the various stages of self-search like spiritual quest and 
yearning, the sense of sin, penitence, the dark night of the soul and the vigil, 
and initiation and discipline, to intuition and the state of beatitude. All 
these are depicted by these saints in their inimitable songs of realized 
wisdom. This fact makes the works of these saints part and parcel of the 
genre of literature relating to the religious mysticism of the Hindus ; they 
have the same claim to universal recognition as have the works of the famous 
saints in other parts of India, who have left their mark on the spiritual 
history of the country. The messages of Caitanya, Tukarama, Mirabai, 
Kabir, and Nanak are spread all over the country. It is a great pity 
that nothing is known, outside the school of Madhvacarya, of the value and 
importance of the contributions of the great order of the saints of Karnataka 
headed by ;§ripadaraja, Purandaradasa, and others. It is to be hoped that, 
when a true and comprehensive history of India will be written, the 
Haridasa saints of Karnataka will be given their meed of recognition for 
their great contribution to Hindu religious thought. 
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THE MAHaRaSTRA SAINTS AND THEIR TEACHINGS 


S aints are the citizens of the ‘City of God’. Their affections are not 
constrained by the considerations of provinces or nations. Though they 
speak different languages, the thoughts expressed by them are essentially 
the same, since the subject-matter of their thought and discourse is the 
same, namely, God. Hence follows the essential equality, and even 
identity, of the teachings of all saints in the world, past and present. 
There is no monopoly or privilege in the realm of spiritual wisdom. The 
saints are the ripest fruits of the intellectual • and moral and social and 
cultural progress of the world ; they are born for its enlightenment. It 
is only for their own moral development and spiritual progress that men 
find it necessary to study and describe the various qualities and charac- 
teristics that go to constitute the greatness of saints. Lives of saints written 
by most of the biographers are, however, full of miracles and superstitions. 
A rational account of their spiritual development is what is needed most 
in these modern times. 

The dates of birth and of other important events in the lives of all 
Maharastra saints except Ramadasa are only approximately known. It 
is, however, an undeniable historical fact that Nivrttinatha and Jnaha- 
deva are the founders of the mystical school in Mahamstra, which later 
developed and assumed different forms at the hands of Namadeva, 
Ekanatha, and Tukarama. Ramadasa, with a galaxy of eminent followers, 
formed a school of mystic thought of his own. The first school of mystics 
is known as Varakaris, or the mild devotees of God Viththala of Pandhar- 
pur, and the second as Dharakaris, or the heroic followers of the cult of 
Ramadasa, the devotee of Gk)d Rama ; the former are more emotional, 
theoretical, and abstract in their view-point, while the latter are more 
rational, practical, and concrete in their thoughts. The difference between 
the two schools is, however, only apparent and not real, realization of 
God as the highest end of human life being common to both. 

J5JANADEVA OR JNANESVARA 

Jnanadeva’s grandfather and great-grandfather— Govindarao and 
Trimbakpant— were disciples of the Natha school of mystics. His father, 
Viththalapant, married Rakhumabai, the daughter of Siddhopant of 
Alandi, where he lived for a few years ; and then, being disgusted with 
worldly life, he went to Ramananda at Banaras and embraced the monastic 
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life. After a few years, Ramananda in his pilgrimage happened to visit 
Alandi, and came to know that Viththalapant had become a monk with- 
out the consent of his wife. When he returned to Banaras, he sent his 
disciple back to his native place, Alandi, asking him to lead the life 
of a householder. Viththalapant got from Rakhumabai three sons named 
Nivrttinatha, Jnanadeva, and Sopanadeva, and one daughter named 
Muktabai, who are rightly regarded as the pride and glory of Maharastra. 
But as they were born of a monk, they were excommunicated by the 
Brahmanas ; and they had to suffer terrible persecution at the hands of 
society. Viththala was asked to go round the holy mountain of Brahma- 
giri near Tryambakesvara, with his children. While he was undergoing 
this penance, he was frightened by a tiger. Nivrttinatha, the eldest son, 
entered the cave of Gahininatha for protection from the tiger, and he was 
blessed by the latter there. In due course, he rejoined his father and 
brothers in their penance. 

The sons proved very holy and intelligent and were readmitted to the 
Brahmana fold. Jnanesvara, who was initiated into the spiritual life by 
his elder brother, Nivrtti, is reported to have worked many miracles to 
convince the people of Alandi and Apegaon of his great spiritual powers. 
One of these was his curing Saccidananda Baba, a native of Nevase, of 
his dangerous disease, when he was almost on his deathbed. This man 
later became a very devout disciple of Jnanadeva, and wrote down the 
whole of the JMnesvarl as dictated by him, resting against a stone pillar 
in a temple at Nevase. The JvM.esvari, written about a.d. 1290, is a 
very original commentary on the Gita, which deserves to be reckoned 
among the world’s best mystical compositions. He also wrote a number 
of lyrical poems, the abhangas, giving expression to his high mystic experi- 
ences. Rarely do we find a mystic of such eminence and variety of 
experience. He was thoroughly rational in his point of view, and yet 
expounded his philosophy of life in the most poetic language, with a rare 
wealth of imagery. Other important works of Jnanadeva are Amrtanu- 
bhava and Cangadeva-praJasti. His brothers and his sister also had their 
own share in the development of the mystic- life and literature of mediaeval 
Maharastra. 


NAMADEVA 

NSmadeva was born in a tailor’s family. We are told that as a child 
he was very wild, and in his youth he took to the life of a robber, and once 
killed eighty-four soldiers. He was suddenly converted to the spiritual 
life, when he heard the piteous cries and curses of the helpless wife of one 
of his victims. The sense of remorse was equally vehement and, in his 
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contrition, he attempted to commit suicide, from which he was saved by 
the revelation of God. He passed the major part of his life at Pandharpur, 
an d was mainly responsible for building up the glorious tradition of the 
school of thought known as Varakari-sampradaya. He was initiated into 
mystic life by Visoba Khecara, who convinced Namadeva of the all- 
pervading nature of God. He travelled with his younger contemporary, 
Jnanadeva. Some of his lyrical verses are included in the Granth 
Sahib of the Sikhs. The dominant note of his thoughts is earnest and 
whole-hearted devotion to God. Purification of the heart is possible only 
through suffering, and God can be realized through pure love. He wrote 
a number of abhahgas to show people the path to God through repetition 
of His name. 


EKANATHA 

Ekanatha was born at Paithan. He was the great-grandson of a 
celebrated saint, Bhanudasa. When he was only twelve, he had a vision 
in which he was asked to go to Janardana Svamin at Devagad to get 
himself initiated by him into the spiritual life, which he did accordingly. 
He lived with his master for six years and then returned to Paithan. His 
life was an object-lesson in the reconciliation of practical and spiritual life. 
He observed no distinction of caste and creed, and once gave to the 
pariahs the food prepared as an offering to his forefathers. His sympathies 
knew no limits ; he poured the holy waters of the Godavari (brought from 
a long distance at the risk of life for the worship of the Lord) into the 
throat of an ass that was dying of thirst. He published for the first time 
a reliable edition of the Jhanesvan. He was a voluminous writer, and his 
.commentary on four verses of the Bhagavata is famous. It was his custom 
to sing klrtana (devotional composition) every day, and he observed it to 
the last day of his life. His mystic experiences are expressed most 
explicitly in his abhahgas. He popularized the Vedanta philosophy and 
the mystic teachings of earlier saints. He passed away in a.d. 1598. 

TUKARAMA 

Tukarama was born in the family of a farmer. He had some cattle 
and landed property, but lost them all in a great famine, together with 
his parents, one of his two wives, and a son. He became a bankrupt 
and got disgusted with his life. His other wife was a shrew, who abused 
his companion-devotees. Troubled both at home and outside, Tukarama 
took to the study of the works of Jnanadeva, Namadeva, and Ekanatha, 
and began to meditate on God in solitary places on the hills of Bhamba- 
natha and Bhandara. He was initiated by the saint BabajT in a dream. 
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He also saw Viththala and Namadeva in a dream, and was ordered to 
complete the hundred crores of abhangas, which the latter had left un- 
finished. His poems were thrown into the river IndrayanI by an envious 
person, Rame^vara Bhatta. Tukarama observed a fast of thirteen days 
and was blessed with the vision of God. -His poems were miraculously 
restored to him by divine grace. The miscreant felt a burning sensation 
all over his body, of which he was cured only by submission to Tukarama. 
Later Rame^vara Bhatta became one of his most loyal disciples. Tukarama 
was also troubled and tested by people in various other ways. But he was 
unmoved. He refused the offers of rich presents made by King Sivaji, 
and when Sivaji, impressed by his renunciation and devotion, desired to 
become his spiritual disciple, Tukarama advised him to become a disciple 
of Ramadasa. His inward life, his earnest efforts to realize God, and the 
sufferings he passed through in order to achieve the Highest — ^all these 
represent important phases of a mystic’s life. In the range of his mystic 
experience, in the lucid and forceful expression of his ideas, in his lofty 
conception of the purpose of life, and in the vigorous exposition of it 
to the people at large, he undoubtedly occupies a high place. He rightly 
describes himself as a coping stone of the edifice of mystic experience, of 
which Jnanadeva was the foundation. 

RAMADASA 

Ramadasa was born in a.d. 1608 and lost his father when he was 
only seven years old. At the age of twelve, he ran away from home in 
search of God, practised penance at Takli near Nasik for twelve years, 
and was rewarded with the realization of God. He wandered throughout 
India for another twelve years, and finally settled at Chaphal on the banks 
of the Kisna where he built a temple. He is reported to have initiated 
Sivaji at this time into spiritual life. Historians differ as regards his 
influence on the political life of 5ivaji. But the fact remains that the 
influence was mutual, and some of the later writings of Ramadasa show 
a distinct dominance of political thought. This does not, however, mean 
that politics played any important part in his life and writings. As Jolly 
points out, even saints are, to a certain extent, influenced by their physical 
and social environments, and as Ramadasa was born in a period of political 
upheaval, he could not but be partly affected by it. But he regarded the 
realization of God as of primary, and politics as only of secondary, importance 
in life. He was a saint of a practical temperament and systematically 
organized his order. He established his monasteries throughout Maharastta 
to serve as centres of spiritual and practical activities. In his monumental 
work, the Dasabodha, he combines his vast knowledge of various sciences 
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and arts with the synthesizing principle of spiritual life. He also wrote 
many abhang&s and some minor works, all of which inspire a deep love 
for the life of God-realization. 

RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 

From these few life-sketches, it is clear that the saints of Maharastra 
occupy a very high position among the great mystics of the world. 
Universal interest in mysticism was one of the prominent characteristics 
of mediaeval India. This mystic movement had its origin in the philos- 
ophy of the great Vedic and Upanisadic seers, and in that of the thinkers 
like Sankara and Ramanuja. Ramananda, who drew his inspiration from 
the teachings of Ramanuja, is the fountain-head of most of the religious 
movements in North India. If this Ramananda be identical with the 
spiritual master of Viththalapant, then the mystic paovement in Maha- 
rastra may be connected with that in North India. 

The cult of Viththala, though of Karnataka origin, was made popular 
by Jnanadeva, Namadeva, Ekanatha, and Tukarama in Maharastra, as it 
was done by Purandara, Kanaka, Vijayaviththala, and Jagannatha in 
Karnataka. The cult claims among its votaries many prominent saints 
from the Andhra and Tamil provinces also. This fact argues for the 
unity of the religious movements of South India in the mediaeval age. 
The Natha cult, with Matsyendra, Goraksa, and Gahini as its prominent 
historical representatives, seems to have influenced the religious develop- 
ment of the whole nation, especially of Maharastra. As already mentioned, 
Nivrttinatha was the disciple of Gahininatha ; Jnanadeva, Sopanadeva, and 
Muktabai were disciples of Nivrttinatha. Visoba Khecara, the master of 
Namadeva, was the disciple of Sopanadeva, while Cahgadeva was initiated 
into spiritual life by Muktabai. Saccidananda Baba, the disciple of Jnana- 
deva, is reported to be the master of Raghava Caitanya, the great-grand- 
teacher of Tukarama. Thus Jnanadeva is rightly regarded as the source 
of the religious movement in Maharastra in the mediaeval age. 

Just at this time, there came into vogue a great religious cult known 
as Mahanubhava Pantha. The cult fell into disrepute and incurred un- 
popularity among the MaMrastrians, perhaps because of its alleged dis- 
belief in the caste system, disregard of the teachings of the Vedas, 
non-adherence to the asrama system. The leaders and followers of the cult 
had to carry on their spiritual propaganda and activities under great 
restraints enforced by the State. All their holy works were therefore 
written in symbolic script, a key to decipher which was supplied for the 
first time by the late V. K. Rajavade. Bhave, Chandorkar, and Pangarkar 
studied the works of the cult critically. The efforts of these scholars, 
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also of Y. K. Deshpande of Yevale and Kolte of Nagpur, will go a 
long way towards removing the prejudice of the Maharastra public against 
the cult. Govinda Prabhu, a great mystic, was the founder of this 
cult, and Cakradhara its first apostle. Nagadeva organized the cult on a 
systematic basis. Bhaskara, Kesavaraja Suri, Damodara Pandita, Vi^vanatha, 
and Narayana Pandita were, amongst others, the most learned and 
important followers of the cult. Of the women followers, Mahadamba 
was an advanced mystic and a poetess of no mean order. The Mahanu- 
bhavas were, in reality, the followers of the Bhagavata cult. They re- 
garded the Gita, the Bhagavata, and the Sutrapatha (a collection of 
aphorisms of Cakradhara) as the standard and classical religious works. 
Sri Krsna and Dattatreya were their prominent deities. Devotion to Krsna 
is, in their opinion, the only way to the realization of God. This was 
therefore primarily a cult of Sri Krsna. But later they accepted Dattatreya 
— a trinity in unity of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva, representing the 
principles of creation, sustenance, and dissolution of the universe, with 
emphasis on Visnu, or Visnu as Krsna. Thus the Mahanubhava cult seems 
to combine the cult of KKna, represented by the Nathas of Maharastra, with 
that of Dattatreya, represented by Narasirhha Sarasvati and Jaiurdana 
Svamin. 

Ekanatha, who was the disciple of Janardana Svamin, was asked to 
join and develop the Viththala cult. All the other saints, like Janabai, 
Gora, Sarixvata, and Cokhamela, contemporaneous with Namadeva, were 
staunch devotees of Viththala. Ramadasa alone seems to stand apart and 
unrelated to all these saints of Pandharpur. He cut out a new path for 
himself and founded a separate school of mysticism. 

PRESUPPOSITIONS OF MYSTICISM 

There are certain presuppositions or axioms of mysticism that have 
been recognized, supported, and preached by all the saints of Maharastra. 
Of these, the most important one is the reality of the other world and 
the possibility of spiritual experience for all. It is possible for every earnest 
aspirant, says Ramadasa, to realize God fully even in this life. That even 
the lowest and the most sinful man can become a saint and attain salva- 
tion by real, sincere, and intense love for God is the teaching of most of 
the Maharastra saints. 

This experience of God-realization can be tested by the same criteria 
of truth that are used for ascertaining the reality of sensuous experience, 
viz. objectivity, universality, and necessity. Spiritual experience is as 
objective as sensuous experience: it is as independent of subjective ideas, 
and as different from various subjective hallucinations, as the certain and 
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objective knowledge of the world. A mystic sees God as really as we see 
the phenomenal world, only with this difference that his knowledge of 
God is direct and intuitive, while our knowledge of the world is sensuous 
and discursive. Unlike our knowledge of the phenomenal world, which 
involves a duality of subject and object, mystic experience is unitive, 
and transcends the subject-object relation. Intuition is not, however, a 
separate faculty. It is only a more evolved state of reason, reason working 
on a higher plane. God-realization is regarded by Ramadasa and Jnana- 
deva as the gift of God, and an art by itself, which can be mastered only by 
the grace of God and the guru. 

From the objectivity of mystic experience follows its universality. 
The main experiences of the mystics of all ages and climes are essentially 
identical, though there is ample scope for richness and variety in mystic 
experience on account of the infinity and perfection of God, who cannot 
be exhaustively and completely comprehended by any single mystic at any 
time. Only progressive and asymptotic approximation towards complete 
realization is possible. Whatever is objectively and universally true must 
be necessarily true. 

The possibility of the realization of God, again, presupposes the divine 
nature of man. Unless there is an element of identity between man and 
the ultimate Reality, first-hand knowledge of the latter would be impossible. 
Realization of God therefore means the realization of the identity of the 
individual soul with the supreme Soul. This identity is qualitative and 
not quantitative, and hence the recognition of the fact by Jnanadeva that 
the knower of Brahman remains slightly different from Brahman Itself, 
in spite of the identity between the two. 

God, implicitly present in man, is realized explicitly only by acquir- 
ing the necessary moral virtues. So God-realization presupposes perfect 
holiness ; it is only the holy that are admitted into the kingdom of God. 
Of, all the innumerable ways and means that are followed by various 
aspirants, the surest is the whole-hearted and disinterested love for God. 
Only those that have renounced everything for the love of God are blessed 
with beatific vision. 

A mystic, even after attaining the highest experience, is found to 
serve society and strive for its spiritual good. This tendency is found in 
the majority of great mystics, though it cannot be regarded as absolutely 
universal, for the mystics differ in their temperaments, and are influenced 
by the psychological, intellectual, and social conditions of their environ- 
ment, and the differences in their temperament persist, in spite of the 
identity of their highest mystic experiences. Hence we find various types 
among the saints: some are dominated by reason, some by feeling, and 
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Others by activity. Dr. R. D. Ranade rightly distinguishes difiEerent types 
of mystics among Maharastra saints, namely, intellectualistic (Jnanadeva), 
democratic (Namadeva), synthetic (Ekanatha), personalistic (Tukarama), and 
activistic (Ramadasa). A coniplete and exhaustive classification of all 
mystics is impossible, as the infinite individual differences refuse to be 
digested in any scheme of classification. 

ABSOLUTE AND THE WORLD 

In the writings of the Maharastra saints, metaphysics is subordinated 
to mysticism. The highest principles determined by pure reason are to 
be apprehended in mystic experience. All the saints in Maharastra gener- 
ally accept the metaphysical concepts of Maya and Brahman, propounded 
by the great non-dualistic philosopher, Sankaracarya. Brahman or the 
Absolute alone is regarded by them as real, and everything else as illusory. 
Brahman is again described in the Samkhya fashion as Purusa, and Maya 
is identified with Prakrti. Though the creation of the manifold world 
is the work of Prakrti or Maya, there is no interaction between Prakrti 
and Purusa, which are entirely different from each other. Both are declared 
by Jnanadeva to be eternal, though they appear to be contradictory in 
their nature. The dualism is avoided by tacitly assuming the reality of 
Brahman or Purusa, and reducing Prakrti or Maya to non-being. Purusa 
is the unmoved mover of the motions in the world. He is the spectator 
that excites Prakrti to a variety of actions, and yet himself remains un- 
affected, j.ust as a mountain reflected in a river is not swept away by its 
current ; or again, he is like the magnet that moves the iron filings with- 
out itself moving. 

The phenomenal world is compared to an ahjattha tree that has its 
roots in God, and cannot be determined as either being or non-being. 
The world is created through illusion. Jnanesvara tries to reconcile in a 
higher synthesis the contradictory principles of the world and Brahman. 
The world along with the individual selves is regarded as mutable, while 
Brahman is immutable and formless. But both the mutable and the immu- 
table, though contradictory in nature, exist simultaneously in the same 
locus, and are therefore in a state of unity. The supreme Person, who 
is beyond the reach of discursive reason, subsumes and transcends the 
contradictory principles of both the mutable and the immutable, just as 
the fire, that bums the fuel, ultimately burns itself out, or as the 
knowledge, that drives away ignorance, transcends itself. 

A more convenient method of reconciling the contradiction, however, 
is to regard both man and the world as identical with God. In his 
Sphurtivada, Jnanadeva tells us that the Absolute expands Itself as the 
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world, and without any prejudice to Its immutable simplicity, It appears 
as the knowing subjects that vary with the variations o£ the ^objects that 
are known. The world is thg sport of the Absolute. The Absolute plays 
with Itself by becoming the world, as the water plays with itself by assuming 
the form of waves. There is no difference between the Absolute and the 
world, as there is none between the fire and its flames, or the diamond and 
its lustre (Amrtanubhava, VII). The problem of the relation between 
the soul and the body is only a special instance of the problem of the rela- 
tion between the Absolute and the world, and it is explained also by 
assuming the fundamental identity between the soul and the body, and 
of both with the Absolute. 


NATURE OF GOD 

God, the ultimate Reality, is formless, and hence all anthropomor- 
phism is condemned by Jnanadeva. Ramadasa distinguishes four modes 
of divine existence — the images, the incarnations, the self, and the Abso- 
lute. The last two are identified with each other, while images and incar- 
nations are given only secondary importance. God’s existence is proved 
from the design and perfect order and harmony that obtain in the world, 
and it is argued that God, the supreme Agent, who created the world and 
the individual selves, must be prior to His creation. The Omnipresent 
is like a thread running through the souls of all beings. Like Plato, Jnana- 
deva very poetically describes God as the sun of Reality. God, in truth, 
is beyond all qualities. He is immeasurable, indeterminate, immaculate, 
and indescribable. Monism can be expressed only through dualism, as 
one, has to draw a circle in order to explain what a void is like. ‘One 
should outwardly declare that God exists,’ Tukarama puts it in one of his 
abhangas, ‘but should be inwardly convinced of His non-existence.’ That 
is, in talks or in preaching we speak of the existence of God, as if He is 
something existing in a manifest form outside of ourselves, but, in reality. 
He does not exist anywhere in the outside world. He is not an external 
reality, existing somewhere in space or time — He is our very self. This 
identity of the individual self with the Absolute is the ultimate truth. 

THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

There is a detailed logical discussion about the nature of real 
knowledge in the works of both Jnanadeva and Ramadasa. The theory of 
knowledge also is subordinated to mysticism, and it is the most funda- 
mental assumption of their theory that the highest Reality, call it Brahman, 
Atman, or God, must be intimately known, and actually realized. Knowl- 
edge of the speculative, moral, and practical sciences is not real knowledge, 
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nor can excellence in practical or fine arts be so regarded. Experiential, 
intuitive, and direct knowledge of God alone deserves to be called real 
knowledge, which therefore is open only to spiritual insight. Blind faith, 
says Jnanesvara in one of his abhangas, is of no use in spiritual life ; for 
such a faith is nothing but ignorance, and by ignorance none can ever 
reach God. The importance of reason in spiritual life cannot be over- 
estimated. Ramadasa rightly emphasizes the fact that our experience must 
stand the test of thought or reason. But empirical knowledge and ignorance 
are both relative, and hence equally unreal ; both these categories have to 
be subsumed, synthesized, and transcended in a higher category of mysti- 
cal, intuitive knowledge of God. Real, intuitive knowledge consists in 
seeing the One in the many, the supreme oneness and eternal identity of 
the microcosm and the macrocosm — the vision of the Self by the self. 

VIRTUE IDENTIFIED WITH KNOWLEDGE 
The ethics of the Maharastra saints is individualistic and practical. 
An acute analysis and a detailed and vivid description of the various virtues, 
the attainment of which is regarded as an essential condition of mystic 
life, form a special feature of the works of Jfianadeva, Tukarama, Ekanatha, 
and Ramadasa. Ethics is thus only preparatory to mystic realization. 
Virtue is associated with knowledge and spiritual insight. Humility, non- 
injury, purity, devotion to God and the guru, and dispassion are supposed 
to prepare one for real knowledge, while the opposites of these make for 
ignorance. The same truth is expressed in other words when the divine 
and the demoniac heritage are distinguished from each other, and identified 
with knowledge and ignorance respectively. The divine heritage consists of 
virtues, while the demoniac consists of vices. The one is constituted by the 
knowledge of oneness with the Atman, while the other is made up of 
hypocrisy, envy, pride, anger, harshness, and ignorance. Man’s mind is 
swayed by the three qualities — sattva (purity), rajas (activity), and tamos 
(inertia). The first and the last are responsible for the divine and the 
demoniac heritage respectively. Sattva is the source of knowledge and joy, 
and leads us tow'ards God ; rajas is the source of activity that keeps us 
engrossed in worldly ambitions ; and tamos is the source of infatuation and 
ignorance, and takes us to hell. 

SUMMUM BONUM OF HUMAN LIFE 

God-realization is regarded by all Maharastra saints as the summum 
bonum of human life and human conduct. God is the only good ; one 
should therefore leave everything and follow God. There is no end higher 
than God-realization. So it should be the one business of the aspirant’s 
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life to devote himself whole-heartedly and unceasingly to God. And any- 
thing that comes in the way of God-realization should be summarily dis- 
pensed with, howsoever good or valuable it may appear to be. The most 
precious things, the most loving and intimate relations like parents or 
friends, nay, even the spiritual teacher, should be straightway abandoned, 
if one is likely to be separated from God by associating oneself with any 
of these. The time required for the attainment of the ideal depends on 
the intensity, fervour, and firmness of faith and love for it, and God can 
be realized even in an instant if the aspirant is ready for it. Ramadasa 
rightly rvams us not to trust people who say that God will be realized some 
day during the long course of evolution of our lives. They know nothing 
about the real nature of the ideal. God should be seen immediately, and 
even while the body lasts. 

MATERIAL AND SPIRITUAL LIFE 

The relation of the material life to the spiritual is conceived differently 
by different Maharastra saints. This difference is mainly due to the 
difference in their temperaments, formed by the personal tendencies and 
the influence of the physical and social environment on them. Tukarama 
clearly states that it is impossible to achieve both worldly pleasures and 
spiritual bliss. One cannot run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. 
If it were possible for an aspirant to secure spiritual bliss while pursuing 
worldly pleasures, great saints like Sanaka would not have abandoned the 
latter and gone to the forest. Ekanatha and Ramadasa, however, stand for 
a reconciliation of both the worldly and spiritual life. The actual life and 
teachings of Ekanatha prove the fact of reconciliation beyond all doubt. 
Ramadasa contends that success in sarhsara (the world) alone vouchsafes 
success in paramartha (spiritual life) ; the former is regarded as a necessary 
qualification for the latter, which is far more diflScult and strenuous than 
the ordinary life. Both groups of saints agree that one- should have no 
attachment to worldly life ; that a true spiritual aspirant should maintain 
a dispassionate attitude towards all things worldly, and should never get 
entangled in the meshes of their pleasures. He should never think of 
devoting himself to God only when he is free from the worries of this life, 
for they know no end. The only way of escape is to remain unaffected in 
the midst of these worries, to devote oneself to God, and to live like a 
lotus in water. 

MORAL VIRTUES NECESSARY FOR SPIRITUAL LIFE 

Success in life, either' worldly or spiritual, is impossible without great 
effort or heroism. This fact is recognized and emphasized by all the saints 
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of Maharastra. The first and foremost moral qualification for a true 
aspirant is infinite capacity for effort. He should be all patience and 
should remain undaunted by difficulties and disappointments. His zeal 
for spiritual life should only be sharpened by his physical sufferings. He 
should realize that the span of life allowed to him is very short, and that 
nobody will save him from the clutches of death. It is a blunder to suppose 
that the saints take only a negative or pessimistic view of life, emphasize 
only miseries and sufferings, and ignore the infinite joys of life. The human 
body is acknowledged by all saints to be of the utmost spiritual impor- 
tance ; for through it alone men attain beatitude. Pessimism is not an 
end in itself, and bodily sufferings are not recommended as a necessary 
means to the realization of the ultimate end. Most of the saints maintain 
that it is not necessary for an aspirant to go to the forest, torture the body, 
and undergo all kinds of physical suffering, in order to attain God. But 
what is regarded as essential is the purity of heart. 

Everything in this world is holy except the mind of a person not 
devoted to God. One should make one’s mind pure and holy by purging 
it of various passions. Moral evil is regarded as a disease. This disease 
can be cured by detaching the mind from the objects of sense pleasure. 
Neither over-indulgence in, nor complete rejection of, it, but moderation 
is prescribed by Ramadasa as a mle of moral life. A spiritual aspirant 
must observe the golden mean in all his actions. He should not go after 
whatever his mind asks for, but should keep it under control. He should 
conquer sleep, should be moderate in his meals, should not talk too much, 
and should resort to solitude. He should bid adieu to all idleness and 
shyness, and sit up for meditation in time, without feeling any hesitation 
whether he is likely to be observed or criticized by others. Any solitary 
place is welcome to Tukarama, while Jnanadeva gives a vivid description 
of an ideal place for meditation. It should be quiet, shady, and beautiful, 
and a place so charming that even the mind of a person tossed by passions 
should be instantly composed, when he goes there. 

The importance of practice in spiritual life cannot be over-stressed. 
Nothing is impossible of attainment through practice. The realization of 
God is supremely aided by self-control and constant meditation, and these 
are attained through practice. Those who are given to sex and money are 
bound ; freedom from attachment to these is the first step towards God- 
realization. God, immanent in our body, will not be seen until our 
emotions are purified and transmuted. No wicked feeling should arise in 
our mind. There should be complete annihilation of egoistic feelings. 
A man should not let others know his spiritual progress, as it is likely to 
make him proud and arrest his progress. He should sacrifice his all to God, 
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and should so expand his self that he may hope to see God everywhere. He 
should always crave for the company of saints. He should feel satisfied in 
whatever condition of life he is placed, should have firm faith in God, 
and completely resign himself to His will. Repentance is of great value 
in spiritual life, for it burns up all sins committed through ignorance and 
passion and thus enables even the most despised sinner to become a saint. 
In spite of the acquisition of the moral virtues that qualify a man for 
spiritual life, God can be realized only through His grace. It is only the 
fortunate few that attain the Highest: very few of the blossoms of the 
mango-tree develop into ripe fruits. 

GRACE OF THE GURU 

The aspirant must be initiated into the mysteries of spiritual life only 
by a master who has realized God. It is only a burning lamp that can 
light other lamps. Initiation forms the first step in spiritual life. In this 
respect, the parents or other relatives are of no use ; nor is God to be 
realized merely by strenuous independent thinking, or by mastering various 
sciences. Enlightenment is impossible without a guru (master). Sciences, 
contemplation, devotion, and various practices are of no avail without his 
grace. Trees bear flowers and fruits only when the spring sets in : devotion 
bears fruit only when one is blessed by the guru. Hence the supreme 
importance of the master in spiritual life. In initiating, the master gives 
God in posse to his disciple, who has to realize Him in esse by following 
the course of life prescribed by him. The mystics are right in declaring 
the superiority of the master to God, as he can make a gift of God. The 
grace of the master neutralizes the poison of sense pleasures, and leads the 
disciple gradually to ecstatic bliss. The master gives his disciple the key 
to the spiritual treasure, and takes him to infinite happiness, which is 
beyond the reach of imagination and intellect. Nothing is impossible for 
the grace of the guru. 

Though the supreme significance of the real master is recognized by 
all mystics, they mercilessly criticize the pseudo-saints. All persons who 
pose as masters only on the strength of their occult powers are pretenders, 
and deserve to be condemned. They ruin the lives of their disciples. Great 
discrimination has to be used in the choice of the master. One who can 
make us actually see God is alone a real master. He instils into the minds 
of his disciples the light of self-knowledge by enabling them to realize the 
identity between the individual self and the universal Self. He is dis- 
passionate, and is ever engaged in spiritual discussions or meditation ; he 
is free from doubts, as he lives in God. Initiation by such a master alone 
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is fruitful, and leads the disciple Godward. God is, however, realized not 
suddenly, but only progressively. 

PLACE OF CONVERSION IN SPIRITUAL LIFE 
Any strong emotional attitude towards God is sure to prove fruitful 
in the effort of the aspirant to realize Him. Intense love, warm affection 
like that of an infant for its mother, great fear, and even bitter hatred 
of God are all known to have been effective means of mystic experience. 
The emotion should be all-absorbing, leaving no scope for any other 
emotion in the heart. There have been great devotees in Maharastra who 
might be cited as illustrations of all these different methods of God- 
realization. Even the greatest sinners and enemies of God, the most con- 
firmed atheists, have been suddenly turned into great saints. It merely 
illustrates the psychological principle that a strong emotion that invades 
the whole region of a person’s consciousness drives away all other emotions. 
If such an emotion is deliberately developed, it has the inevitable welcome 
tendency of transmuting all other emotions, auxiliary or adverse. Though 
there are not many instances of conversion in the history of mysticism in 
Maharastra, yet there are some typical ones. The later spiritual life of 
Namadeva, as already mentioned, was the result of such a conversion. The 
conversion of Janardana Svamin was of a milder kind. In his confessions, 
we are told that he was given to all sorts of sensual pleasure and was only 
saved by the grace of his master, Narasimha Sarasvati. The conversion of 
Cahgadeva from occultism and philanthropic work for the sake of fame 
to the life of real mysticism and disinterested service of others forms a class 
by itself. Conversion is not, however, the normal method of attaining 
spiritual experience. The royal road to mystic union with God is intense 
love of, and devotion to. Him. Hence love is rightly called the true hiero- 
phant of mystic life. 

NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF DEVOTION 
Jnanadeva describes the road to God through intense love as the best 
of the roads to unitive life. There are four minor roads — of knowledge, 
meditation, action, and devotion — that meet it. This road to God is of 
infinite length, which only the blessed can discover and traverse. They 
find glorious revelations along the vista at each step on this avenue, and 
ultimately there is an end to all their miseries.- Here, there is an attempt 
made to synthesize knowledge, devotion, contemplation, and action into 
a harmonious whole, though some saints maintain the superiority of love 
and devotion to knowledge and reason. For instance, Ekanatha declares that 
knowledge without love is of no account. Tukarama seems to corroborate 
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this view when he says that God. is more under the control of the simple 
and the faithful than of the learned. Devotion is again regarded as the 
root of the tree of mystic life, of which dispassion is the flower, and 
knowledge the fruit. The faculty of imagination is also to be transmuted 
to serve the purpose of God-realization ; when the mind is made to realize 
the unimaginable, it is led Godward and is lost in Him. 

All the faculties of the mind are to be transformed and utilized for 
the attainment of God. Miseries and sufferings in the world are described 
for urging the people to resort to a life of whole-hearted devotion to God. 
There is no distinction of caste, creed, colour, or nationality in devotion ; 
and wherever there is devotion there is liberation. Real devotion should 
be concentrated, whole-hearted, and all-absorbing. Tukarama tells us that 
one should run after God with all the force of will and earnestness, as the 
waters of a fountain rise up in one jet. As a moth falls on a lamp directly 
and unhesitatingly, so should we courageously strive for the mystic union 
with God ; nay, the numberless difficulties in the way of realization should 
fill the mind of the aspirant with joy. Janabai rightly remarks that real 
devotion is not easy to acquire, for it is as fierce as fire, as terrible as poison, 
and as sharp as the edge of a sword. It consists in seeing God everywhere ; 
the love for Him should be so overflowing and absorbing that one should 
be merged in God. 

The path of devotion values a personal God more than the impersonal 
Absolute. The devotees request God to present Himself before them in 
some form, so that they may enjoy all the pleasures of unceasing love, while 
He may satisfy the seekers of knowledge with His absolute formless Being. 
In reality, God is neither personal nor impersonal ; He is both, and tran- 
scends both ; His real nature is beyond discursive knowledge, and beyond 
all description. 


KINDS OF DEVOTION 

Following the Bhagavata view, the Maharastra saints conceive devotion 
as ninefold: iravana comes first in the order of logical development. It 
consists in hearing the glories of God, and reading the Sastras and medi- 
tating on their spiritual ideas. It leads to dispassion by resolving all 
doubts, and heightens the love for God. It endows one with spiritual 
insight, and hence it is as necessary to a religious aspirant as his daily food. 
Equally important is kirtana or singing the praises of God. What is 
required for this is not excellence in the art of music, or a sweet voice, 
but sincere and earnest love for God. God and His greatness alone should 
form the subject-matter of kirtana. Ekanatha and Ramadasa lay down rules 
for performing the kirtana which is useful for spiritual progress. The 
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performer should never be a burden to others ; he should sing with joy the 
holy lives of the saints, and of the incarnations of God ; he should never 
sing of anything except devotion and knowledge, and should sing the Lord’s 
praise in such a way that His form may be indelibly impressed on the hearts 
of the audience. This kind of kirtana is rightly regarded by Tukarama 
as the holy confluence of God, the devotee, and His name. It is a sure 
means of liberating oneself and others from the bondage of wwldly exist- 
ence. The joy in kirtana is perennial and ever new. It infuses miraculous 
powers into a person, lifts him above all fears, and brings for him the bliss 
of unitive life in God. The saints declare that, if a devotee sings lying in 
his bed, God hears him standing ; if he sings sitting, God begins to nod in 
joy ; and if he sings standing, God begins to dance. Smarana or remember- 
ing God’s name, which comes next, is so highly praised by all that it forms 
a class by itself, and hence deserves to be considered separately. Padasevana 
or service of the feet of God, arcana or worship of Him, and vandana or 
obeisance to Him are other forms of devotion and means of mystic union, 
which are described in detail by Ekanatha and Ramadasa. More impor- 
tant than these is ddsya bhakti. Muktabai rightly states that a devotee 
becomes himself God by the whole-hearted service of God. One should give 
one’s all to God, and should be ready to lose everything in order to gain 
sakhya or His friendship, which is regarded as the eighth kind of devotion. 
One should behave in a way that will please God, so that friendship may 
easily arise, and one should never forgo His friendship for any worldly 
gain, howsoever great it may appear to be. Atma-nivedana or self-surrender, 
entire committal of oneself to God, is the last kind of devotion. It consists 
in the realization of the unity and identity of one’s self with God by service 
to and grace of the guru. 

Ekanatha illustrates how all these nine kinds of devotion were exclu- 
sively followed and developed to their utmost limit with the same ultimate 
result by the following saints of old : King Pariksit followed sravana ; 
Narada, kirtana ; Prahlada, remembering God’s name ; Laksmi, service of 
God’s feet ; Akrura, worship of, and prostration before, God and saints ; 
Hanumat, whole-hearted service of God in all ways conceivable ; Arjuna, 
friendship of God ; and King Bali, absolute self-surrender. One attains the 
highest aim of life by intensively following any one of these nine kinds of 
devotion ; for psychologically each is of equal importance in creating an atti- 
tude of mind conducive to the mystic realization of Reality or the Absolute. 

GLORY OF GOD'S NAME 

Repetition of God’s name is the simplest of all spiritual practices. 
People take only a sackful of corn to the field to sow, but reap and bring 
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back to their homes cart-loads thereof ; similarly, the simple repetition of 
God’s name brings in its train as great a profit as the love of God. While 
repeating God's name, one should turn a deaf ear to the vilification and 
censure of others. This is the only way to purify the mind. Remembering 
God’s name without love is as fruitless as painting the sun and the moon 
without their light. He who has no conviction of spiritual experience 
regards the name of God rather lightly ; but once he gets the experience, 
he is released from the circle of birth and death. 

A true devotee continues remembering His name with joy even 
when he is being overcome by death. All difficulties are destroyed by 
remembering His name. It should therefore be uttered in all conditions 
of the body and mind, regularly and continuously. Its power is ineffable. 
Remembrance of God’s name is indeed Brahman, while forgetting it 
is Maya. If a man silently remembers God, sitting in a quiet solitary place, 
God is sure to present Himself before him. There is a regular competition 
among the senses for God-realization, when His name is uttered with love. 
Even God does not know the glory of His name, and it is natural, for a 
lotus does not know its own fragrance ; the devotees alone know the 
significance of His name. Several physical and psychological effects follow 
from the repetition of God’s name : the body becomes calm and quiet ; its 
lustre is enhanced by love ; the mind is thoroughly cleansed of its sordid 
elements ; and the evil tendencies are finally suppressed. One comes to 
know the unknowable, see the invisible, and speak what baffles the power 
of speech. 


INITIAL EXPERIENCES 

During the long and strenuous process of purification and contempla- 
tion, the beginner is blessed by the grace of Gk>d with mystic experiences 
like visions and auditions, which refresh him and strengthen his faith in 
the spiritual life. But these visions are entirely different from dreams and 
hallucinations, as they are marked by the presence of full self-consciousness, 
and are objective experiences and not subjectively induced states of con- 
sciousness. Their objectivity is evidenced by the following remark of 
Ramadasa that when we try to realize God, He cannot be realized ; but 
when we try to leave Him, He cannot be left. We see Him unexpectedly 
on various occasions ; and His form is seen, as Jnanadeva puts it, even 
when we shut our eyes, nay, we see Him even when we try not to see Him. 
That such visions are supersensuous is proved from the fact that they can 
be seen even by the blind, and His words are heard even by the deaf. The 
elementary mystic experiences are meant to create and sustain the 
interest of the aspirant in his search after God. Jnanadeva tells us that 
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he was delighted to see a panorama o£ an inconceivable variety o£ colours. 
He also mentions that he saw invaluable and beautifully shaped pearls o£ 
a bright colour, and that he became all eyes and saw eyes everywhere. 
Nivrttinatha speaks o£ God’s wonderful £ragrance. 

‘THE CENTRE OF INDIFFERENCE’ 

The progress o£ the seeker on the path o£ spiritual li£e is not uninter- 
rupted and smooth. Though he sees some £orms, lights, and colours, and 
hears some mystic sounds at intervals, yet when a certain stage o£ develop- 
ment is reached, he finds his enthusiasm £or mystic life slackened, his 
progress arrested, and his mind overcome by various doubts as regards the 
reality of the spiritual life itself. This stage in mystic life is marked by 
all sorts of disappointments, combined with a variety of calamities that 
are hurled on him by the jealous God, as if to test his love for and faith 
in Him. This stage in spiritual life is known in mystic literature as the 
dark night of the soul. Most aspirants have to pass through this stage, 
which Carlyle calls ‘the centre of indifference’, before they reach the stage 
of further illumination or the stage, of eternal ‘aye’. Rare indeed are 
the saints like Jnanadeva whose progress in spiritual life is absolutely 
continuous. 

Of the Maharastra saints, Namadeva, Tukarama, and Ramadasa had 
to pass through this dark night of the soul, and one finds a very pathetic 
and vivid description of this condition of their mind in their works. 
Tukarama was dissatisfied with the praises about his realization by others, 
because he was inwardly convinced that he had not realized God. He had 
his doubts as regards the possibility of Gk)d-realization. He tells us that 
his yearning for God-realization was greatly increased by hearing the 
mystic experiences of those who had advanced in spiritual life ; and he 
implored the saints to plead for him before God. Driven to desperation, 
Tukarama quarrels with God, uses cutting words, and even abuses Him. 
He tells Him that He is miserly, ungrateful, and cruel, as is natural with 
one devoid of all qualities, and that he is ashamed to call himself His 
devotee ; that all his prayers fall flat on God, as if he were praying before 
a corpse! Overwhelmed with grief and anxiety, Namadeva awaits the 
arrival of the cloud of mercy in the heavens ; in despair, he entreats 
God to run to his rescue as does the mother whose child has fallen into 
fire. Both Namadeva and Tukarama tell us how they are dying for God, 
how their condition is like that of a girl who is leaving her home for that 
of her husband for the first time, or like that of a fish out of water, and 
both entreat God to hasten to them with help before they expire. In his 
utter despair Tukarama declares that for him God is dead. He finds 
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the situation so unbearable that he decides to commit suicide, when he 
is blessed with the beatific vision of God. In many works of Ramadasa 
also, particularly in all his poems known as Karunastahas, there is expressed 
similarly intense and earnest longing for God-realization, marked by doubts 
and. disappointments and ultimately relieved by continuous progress and 
the bliss of the unitive life. 

VISIONS AND ILLUMINATION 

The dark night of the soul is ultimately transcended and the mystic 
reaches his destination. One’s mind is absorbed in hearing the mystic 
sound that destroys all passions. The sound is like the loud beating of 
the cymbals (Gora); it is sometimes so extensive that one feels as if the 
heavens were reverberating with it or were endowed with tongues (Jnana- 
deva). The sound proceeds, Cangadeva tells us, as from a machine, but 
no form is seen. The sweet notes of a stringed musical instrument are 
heard, and the mind is lost in that bliss. Namadeva had a combined 
experience of both light and sound. He realized his identity with God in 
the supreme light beyond the sun and the moon, and in the midst of the 
loud beatings of drums. The sound heard further developed into auto- 
matic speech or writing. This is the common experience of both Nama- 
deva and Tukarama. Jnanadeva and Ramadasa had similar experiences. 

The divine love that fills the mystic’s heart overflows in the form of 
words, which are therefore not his words, but God’s: God is speaking 
through him. Equally important is the experience of light and form. 
Ekanatha describes his mystic experience of the beautiful pearls and 
shining jewels set in huge circles, and of the light burning without oil. 
God seems to light His devotee by bearing a torch in His hand and there 
is light everywhere (Jnanadeva). One sees a shower of stars, the light of 
the crescent and full moon ; there is an end to all darkness, and one 
experiences the light of the sun at night, and of the moon by day. One 
sees the bright light of the dawn that fills the earth and knows no setting. 
Tukarama exultingly tells of his having seen the face of God, shining like 
billions of suns, appearing extremely beautiful like a bright diamond set 
in the midst of a number of jewels. He lost all consciousness of the body 
when he saw the face of God. Ekanatha saw God everywhere in a nude 
state, with no covering, as if He had no sense of shame. He again saw 
Him in the form of a white boar, and yet again, in the beautiful form of 
Visnu, four-armed, dressed in silk, and bearing different weapons in His 
hands. Janabai had the vision of God everywhere and in all conditions. 
She says that she felt as if she ate and drank God and slept on Him. The 
vision of the omnipresent God is the highest aim of contemplation. 
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Tukarama tells us that God pursued him wherever he went. Such a vision 
of God banishes all fear and renders the mystic silent. Jnanadeva saw 
God in infinite forms and dresses, and had all his doubts resolved. 

The next stage in spiritual development is the experience of close 
contact with God. Jnanadeva tells us that he touched God without his 
hands, and that he embraced God without his body. God began to move 
and nod and dance in joy and whisper to him His secrets. One enjoys 
all the eightfold sdttvika emotions in such mystic realization of God: 
all at once the hair stands up, the body perspires and trembles with joy, 
tears trickle down, excessive joy wells up in the heart, the throat is choked 
up, the tongue is tied tight, and the breathing is quickened. One feels 
as if one was suddenly made the master of a rich heritage, and however 
much the spiritual bliss may be enjoyed, one does not feel satisfied, for 
such bliss knows no satiety. 


THE UNITIVE LIFE 

The last stage in the mystic life is the experience of the unity of 
the self with God or Brahman. This is known as the unitive life in God, 
a thing experienced by the majority of great saints all over the world in 
all times. Tukarama informs us of his having seen the death of his own 
body and of having offered it to its Lord. He and Jnanadeva both had 
the experience of the identity of the self and God ; for they tell us that 
they found the form they were seeing to be identical with their own self. 
Ekanatha felt that he had himself become Brahman or Atman ; every- 
thing that he saw was Brahman, there being no place that was not filled 
by It. Jnanadeva also experienced the oneness of himself with his guru. 
He asks, ‘God, His devotee, and the guru are united together, as three 
rivers merge in a confluence ; when everything becomes God, how is one 
to worship Him?’ A devotee who is blessed with this experience has no 
duties to perform, except to remain absorbed in the bliss of the unity with 
God. Jnanadeva and Tukarama speak of their being crowned as the kings 
of the realm of the unitive life in God to the beating of drums. Now they 
possess complete sovereignty over everything in the world, even over death. 
Tukarama says that he has in his hands the keys of the rich treasury of 
spiritual experience, and offers anything that is asked for, never saying 
‘no’ to anybody. When such a devotee is on his deathbed and cannot 
sit up for meditation, God comes to his help and serves him. Jnanadeva 
remarks that the devotee’s lifelong service of God would be of no avail 
if this does not happen. He considers it no wonder that the devotees who 
have attained to real svdrajya (the sovereignty of the Self or the state of 
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the resplendent Atman) in this very life, and are eternally united with 
God, become God after their bodily death. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A TRUE SAINT 

We shall conclude this very short account of the mystic philosophy 
of the Maharastra saints with a brief survey of the main characteristics of 
an ideal saint as mentioned by them. The saints are disinterestedly 
generous like clouds, and fulfil all the aspirations of those that commit 
themselves to their care. They are free from all sense of egoism and 
attachment to their body. They never beg anything of anybody except 
God. Their contemplation is absolutely free from doubt. They never 
fail to practise meditation even in the midst of direst calamities. They 
are above the dualities of worldly experience, are free from desires, hypoc- 
risy, and other ignoble qualities, and have firm faith in God and His 
name. Ekanatha rightly regards unfailing peace of mind as a characteristic 
of true saints. They are softer than wax and yet harder than adamant. 
The whole world is a home to them, and they have no enemy. True saints 
can confer a vision of God on their disciples. 

The ideal saint, though a man of perfect realization, is yet, according 
to Ramadasa, a practical man. He is all-sided, always works, and leads 
people to the service of God. He brings himself down to the level of the 
lowest ; he understands their hearts and sympathizes with them ; he forgives 
their faults, and helps them to develop their merits. The real saint moves 
all to activity, keeping himself in the background ; he always supports the 
right cause. He does not perform any miracles, God performs them for 
him. The ideal saint demands from his disciples nothing but the service 
of God. He fills people’s minds with discrimination, and sets the example 
of the service of God and man. His greatness and power lie only in silent 
work; activity alternates with meditation in his life. 

The saints live in heaven and are reborn time after time only to teach 
people right conduct, to conquer death, and to establish the kingdom of 
God on earth. They are smaller than the smallest and greater than the 
greatest ; they live in this world only to oblige others. Tukarama adds 
that he has relieved all men of sins and asks them only to remember God. 
The one purpose in the life of a saint is to protect real religion and suppress 
atheism, to cleanse the minds of the people in the holy Ganga of self- 
knowledge, and to fill men with ecstatic joy of divine love. 
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T he spiritual soil of India, like a delta, is made up of layer upon layer 
of its religious endeavours from time immemorial. Every day we are 
discovering fresh historical materials, which "demonstrate how varieties of 
sustained religious striving have contributed to its formation. Religious 
faiths all seem to have worked on the principle of ‘live and let live’. Un- 
fortunately, in the struggle for existence, this spirit of toleration was 
gradually vitiated by invidious distinctions in the social and spiritual life. 

THE ANCIENT RELIGIOUS MILIEU ‘ 

Our knowledge of the pre-Aryan religion of India, whether of the 
aborigines or of the Indus valley people, is still sketchy and uncertain. 
The religious and cultural history of India begins practically with the 
coming of the Aryans in the early Vedic period, and gradually develops in 
all its manifold richness through the interaction of its different contributory 
factors. Just as the early Vedic religion grew up and developed around 
sacrifices as its centre, so the different schools of Tairthikas (advocates of 
holy places), including those of Buddhism and Jainism, grew up in the 
opposite direction around their own tirthas (holy places). The followers 
of the Vedas (the Mimamsakas) held up the householder’s life as the ideal, 
and heaven as the goal, while the Tairthikas advocated asceticism as the 
ideal of life, and nirvana or final deliverance as the end of all human 
endeavours. 

While the Vedic religion was generally exclusive, the later religions, 
characterized by the predominant influence of jndna (knowledge), yoga 
(concentrated meditation), and bhakti (devotion), were more inclusive. 
Thus we find that from very early times foreign tribes such as Sakas and 
Hunas were easily assimilated into the Buddhist, Vaisnava, and iSaiva sects. 
Gradually, both the Vedic and post-Vedic religions lost their power and 
influence over the people ; then followed an age of spiritual disintegration, 
when the religious life of India stagnated and her spiritual forces were 
dissipated in mere repetition of one or other of the older religious forms, 
whether of the Vedic sacrifices or of Saivism and Vaisnavism. Some con- 
centrated their energies on the resuscitation of the Vedas and conservation 
of the old social order with the help of the Smrtis ; a few, on the other hand, 
attempted to conquer the heart of India with the help of the Tantrika 
modes of worship. 
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THE NEW CHALLENGE 

At this juncture, there appeared on the horizon a powerful religion 
from the west, the religion of the Prophet Mohammed. The Moham- 
medan proselytization of India did not begin with coercion and bloodshed ; 
the first conversions were effected by its saints and mystics. As the 
Mohammedan saints and preachers came to India, the presence of the 
rival faith drove them to a more intense life of religious austerities. This 
virtual challenge inspired the religious men of India also to seek more 
earnestly for the truths of their own faith. Thus the coming of the 
Mohammedans to India inaugurated a period of earnest spiritual con- 
sciousness among both the Hindus and the Mohammedans. Hinduism and 
Islam, strictly bound by the tenets of their own scriptures, had no points 
of contact with each other. They were like the two banks of a river ever 
separated by the stream that flows between them. Who was to build the 
connecting bridge? The orthodox Hindus as well as the orthodox 
Mohammedans were unfit for this task, and it was left to the free spirits 
and lovers of humanity from both these groups, the Hindu bhaktas and the 
Mohammedan Sufis, to devote their lives to the construction of this bridge. 

RAMANANDA AND HIS FOLLOWERS 

The founder of this great movement in North India was Ramananda, 
a teacher who was fifth in descent from Ramanuja. He was born at Prayaga 
in a Brahmana family. He was not a founder in the sense that he started the 
movement the work had already begun before he was born. But from 
his time onward, we can trace an uninterrupted flow • of this stream of 
thought throughout the Indian middle ages. His unique contribution to 
Indian spiritual life was the spirit of synthesis observed in his teaching: he 

accepted all that was true and of permanent value in our spiritual heritage 

the philosophy of meditation (yoga) and knowledge from the North and the 
absolute surrender (prapatti) of the Bhakti cult from the South— and rejected 
all that was untrue, ephemeral, or rigidly sectarian. There is a popular 
verse to this effect : ‘Bhakti arose first in the Dravida land ; Ramananda 
brought it to the North ; and Kablr spread it to the seven continents and 
nine divisions of the world.’ 

At this critical period of India’s religious history, every thinking person 
was keenly aware of the difficulty of the problem before him, and each 
tried to solve it according to his own light: Kumarila, Sayana, and others 
tried to re-establish the Vedas and the Vedic way of life on a stronger 
foundation by a fresh interpretation of the text ; the philosophers, Sankara 

philosophy of jnana and 
a I , emadri, Raghunandana, and other writers of the Nibandhas 
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(digests of conduct) devoted their lives to the regulation and conservation 
of the social order ; Agamavagi^a, Sarvananda, Purnananda, and other 
Tantrikas of Bengal, the various sects of Vaisnavism and Saivism, the schools 
of Niranjana, Nathas, and Yogis — ^all made earnest attempts to find out a 
way that would answer the need of the times. 

Ramananda borrowed ideas from all these various religious schools, 
vitalized them with the love and devotion of his heart, and founded a new 
path of spiritual realization. We do not come across many of his sayings, 
but the radiant personality of his disciples — the men he created — constitutes 
his living message. We come across only one song of his, incorporated in 
the Granth Sahib, but this single poem is a sufficient indication of his 
philosophy : 

‘Where shall I go? The music and the festivity are in my own house, 
my heart does not wish to move, my mind has folded its wings and is still. 
One day, my heart was filled to overflowdng, and I had an inclination to go 
with sandal and other perfumes to offer my worship to Brahman. But the 
guru (teacher) revealed that Brahman was in my own heart. Wherever I 
go, I see only water and stones (worshipped) ; but it is Thou who hast filled 
them all with Thy presence. They all seek Thee in vain among the Vedas. 
If Thou art not to be found here, we must go and seek Thee there. My 
own true guru. Thou hast put an end to all my failures and illusions. 
Blessed art Thou ! Ramananda is lost in his Master, Brahman ; it is the 
word of the guru that destroys all the million bonds of action.’ 

Though Ramananda used the popular name of Rama, his God was 
the one God of love and mercy, without any imperfection — ^not the uncondi- 
tioned Brahman of the Vedanta, but the beloved, the friend, and the lord 
of one’s heart. 

When Ramananda perceived that there is only one God who is the 
origin of all, all the distinctions of caste and creed vanished for him, and he 
saw humanity as one large family, and all men as brothers. One man is 
higher than another, not through his birth, but only through his love and 
sympathy. So he started preaching to all without any reserve, and his 
fundamental teaching was the gospel of love and devotion. He also gave 
up the use of Sanskrit and started preaching in the language of the people, 
thus laying the foundation of modern vernacular literatures. 

It is said that his first twelve followers were: Ravidasa the cobbler, 
Kabir the weaver, Dhanna the Jat peasant, Sena the barber, Pipa the 
Rajput, Bhavananda, Sukhananda, A^nanda, Surasurananda, Paramananda, 
Mahananda, and Sri Ananda. But some of them were not personally 
initiated by him ; they were drawn to his ideas and ideals long after his 
demise. The last six are said to have belonged to the order of Ramanuja 
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and to have left it along with Ramananda. Besides these twelve, Rama- 
nanda had a number of other followers, most of whom came from the lower 
castes ; we find a few women also among them. He held that when a 
devotee surrendered his life to the divine will, his former life was lost in 
God, and a new life began for him. 

RAVIDASA AND MIRABAI 

Ravidasa (Raidas) was a cobbler by birth, but his religious life was as 
exalted and pure as it was deep. There are over thirty hymns of Ravidasa 
collected in the Granth Sahib of the Sikhs. KabTr also has expressed more 
than once his deep reverence for him. Ravidasa was the worshipper of 
the one infinite God, who is above and beyond all religious sects and 
without beginning or end. He preached that the Lord resides within the 
hearts of His devotees, and cannot be known through the performance of 
any rites and ceremonies. Only one who has felt the pangs of divine 
love will find Him, and the highest expression of religion in life is the 
service of man. 

It is said that Jhali, the queen of Chitore, received her initiation into 
religious life from him, and Mirabai also completed her spiritual disciple- 
ship under his guidance. 

Mirabai was the daughter of Raja Ratan Singh and the daughter-in-law 
of Maharana Sahga of Mewar. She was devoted to God from her infancy. 
Her nine or ten years of domestic life with her husband Raja Bhojaraja 
were years of quiet and unperturbed happiness ; but her troubles began 
when she became a widow. Driven by the unjust treatment of her brother- 
in-law, she first sought refuge in her father’s home, but finally gave up the 
world altogether and adopted the life of an ascetic. The story goes that 
Mira, a worshipper of Giridharalala at first, was later initiated by Ravidasa 
into the worship of the One and the Infinite. But the details of her 
personal life are uncertain. She is one of the greatest women saints of 
India, and her numerous songs, full of divine fervour, are sung all over the 
country. 


SENA, DHANNA. AND PIPA 

Sena, another disciple of Ramananda, was a barber by caste. The 
Raja of Bandhogarh, moved by a deep reverence for his religious life, 
accepted him as his gUTu. His descendants continue to recognize the family 
of Sena as their preceptors to the present day. 

Dh^nna, a peasant and Jat by caste, was born about a.d. 1415. 

Pipa, bom about a-.d. 1425, was the ruler of a small principality of 
Rajasthan. When he adopted the religious life, his youngest wife also left 
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home with him. His monastery at Pipawat near Bwarka is famous even 
today, and still attracts devout people. 

SUKHANANDA AND SURASURANANDA 

Sukhananda came of a family of Tantrika worshippers. When he came 
under the influence of Ramananda, his spiritual life attained its fullness 
in jnana, karma, and bhakti. His daily round of activities was an intrinsic 
part of his life of worship and meditation ; thus his actions formed, as it 
were, a rosary of beads for remembering the name of God, which won him 
the title of ‘Karmajapi’. 

When Surasurananda left his home, his wife wished to accompany him 
in his religious quest. He did not permit her at first, but finally acquiesced 
at the request of his guru. 


KABIR 

We come last to the greatest of Ramananda’s disciples, Kabir, the 
central personality in the religious history of mediaeval India. During 
the middle ages, there was in North India not a single movement for 
freedom, whether spiritual or intellectual, that did not bear the stamp of 
Kabir’s influence. There has been a great deal of controversy around the 
question of his date, but most probably he was born in a.d. 1398. 

Kabir was the son of a Mohammedan weaver. These weavers had 
formerly been Hindus, and their place was very low in the Hindu as well 
as in the Mohammedan society. Thus they were free from the burden of 
useless religious traditions and customs. In such a free and untrammelled 
family was this great soul born. 

Kabir received a new impetus from Ramananda and struck firmly at 
the root of caste-distinctions, idolatry, pilgrimages, vows, fasts, and all the 
external paraphernalia of religious life. His relation with the Hindus and 
Mohammedans was equally cordial. He preached to the members of all 
castes, both men and women, without any distinction. 

Though he led a religious life, Kabir married, and it is said that the 
name of his Wife was Loi. His son Kamal was both a thinker and a devotee. 
When, after his father’s death, he was requested to organize a sect in his 
father’s name, he answered, ‘My father had striven throughout his life 
against all forms of sectarianism ; how can I, his son, destroy his ideal and 
thereby commit his spiritual murder?’ This remark estranged many of 
Kablr’s disciples from Kamal. 

After Kabir’s death, his Mohammedan disciples organized themselves 
in Maghar, where they founded a monastery ; his Hindu disciples were 
organized into an order by Surat Gopala, with their centre in Banaras. 
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The chief scripture of this sect is the well-known Btjak. In course of time, 
this centre leaned more and more towards Vedantic doctrines. 

KabTr believed in a simple and natural life. He himself wove cloth 
and sold it in the market like any ordinary weaver. He did not interpret 
religious life as a life of idleness ; he held that all should toil and earn and 
help each other, but none should hoard money. There is no fear of 
corruption from wealth, if it is kept constantly in circulation in the service 
of humanity. 

Kabir tried to express the simple thoughts of a simple heart in the 
common language of the people. He said, ‘O Kabir, Sanskrit is the water 
in a well, the language of the people is the flowing stream’. His simple 
words had infinite power. 

He exhorted : ‘Be truthful, be natural. Truth alone is natural. Seek 
this truth within your own heart, for there is no truth in the external reli- 
gious symbols and observances — neither in the sects nor in the holy vows, 
neither in religious garb nor in pilgrimages. Truth resides within the 
heart and is revealed in love, in strength, in compassion. Conquer hatred, 
and extend your love to all mankind, for God resides in all. 

‘The difference among faiths is only due to difference in names ; 
everytvhere there is yearning for the same God. Why do the Hindus and 
Mohammedans quarrel for nothing? Keep at a distance all pride and 
vanity, insincerity and falsehood ; consider others the same as yourself ; let 
your heart be filled with love and devotion. Then alone will your struggle 
be successful. Life is transitory, do not waste your time, but take refuge 
in God. He is within your own heart ; so why do you fruitlessly search 
Him in holy places, in scriptures, in rites and ceremonials?’ 

Kabir was not in favour of useless mortification of the flesh. He 
advised: ‘Be pure, live a natural, simple life. The whole of creation is 
within your own self, behold the Lord of creation there. There is no 
distinction of the outer and the inner, for all distinctions have been har- 
monized in Him who is beyond all distinctions. In this harmony are truth 
and realization.’ 

Kabir has left behind many poems and songs. The mystics of that age 
expiessed themselves mostly through these channels. Kabir was great both 
as a poet and as a singer. 


sadna and namadeva 

The devotee Sadan or Sadna, a butcher by caste, did not belong to the 
group of Ramananda s disciples. It is stated in the Bhaktamala that he 
conquered all passions and desires, and lived a life of strict religious 
discipline. Two songs composed by him are found in the Granth Sahib. 
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There was a devotee named Namadeva in Maharastra ; another 
Namadeva founded a sect and a monastery in the District of Gurdaspur in 
the Punjab. Alam Shah, the last of the Sayyids, built this monastery of 
Namadeva and made an endowment for it in a.d. 1446. There was another 
Namadeva in Bulandshahr, who was a calico-printer. The Namadeva of 
Marwar was a carder of cotton. 

ANANTANANDA AND NABHADASA 

Anantananda, though a follower of Ramananda, was outside the group 
of his immediate disciples. His monastery at Galta near Jaipur is well 
known even now. His disciple Krsnadasa Paihari had Agradasa and Kilha 
as his disciples. Kilha founded a sect called Khaki in the north-west of 
India, while Agradasa is better known as the guru of the great Nabha. 
Nabha was an ‘untouchable’ by birth ; but his name has become immortal 
as the author of the Bhaktamala or life-stories of devotees, a work he 
composed at the command of his guru. The commentary on this great 
work was written by Priyadasa. 

TULASIDASA AND SCRADASA 

Tulasidasa was born in a Brahmana family, long after Kabir, and was 
inspired by the spiritual life of Ramananda. He flourished in the sixteenth 
century ; but the date and place of his birth are uncertain. He composed 
the great Rdmacaritamanasa or the Rdmdyana in Hindi verse, which was, 
and still is, a great spiritual support of a large number of devotees through- 
out North India, and even in some parts of the South. His other work, the 
Vinayapatrikd, is a book of prayers uttered from the depths of a heart 
filled with fervent devotion. He does not belong to the group of Kabir, 
Dadu, and other free spirits of the middle ages, because he did not reject the 
caste system and the other social and religious conventions of the time ; 
but his high poetic vision and deep devotion won him many admirers from 
among the liberal-minded Mohammedans, of his time. 

Suradasa was a great poet of the literature dedicated to Krsna, as 
Tulasidasa was of the literature of Rama. He belongs to the first half of 
the sixteenth century ; his date is fixed by some as between a.d. 1483 and 
1563. He is said to have been blind from his very birth. His songs are 
sung all over India. 


DHARMADASA AND MALCKDASA 

Dharmadasa, a disciple of Kabir, was a Bania or merchant by caste, and 
founded a monastery at Chhatisgarh in Madhya Pradesh. Followers of his 
faith can be found in several parts of India. Dharmadasa was a married 
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man, and the heads of his order were required to marry. The line of 
teachers of this order has now become extinct. 

Malukdasa (a.d. 1574-1682), one of the many followers of Kabir, was 
born towards the end of the sixteenth century in the District of Allahabad. 
He was kind and compassionate, and, though a religious man, he lived the 
life of a householder. The monasteries of his sect are found all over North 
India and even beyond, from Bihar to Kabul. He too preached against 
the worship of images and other external forms of religion, and his followers 
rely entirely on the grace of Gk)d for their salvation. He was against 
mortification of the flesh, and taught that the true path of spirituality lay in 
the simple devotion of the heart. 

dadu and his followers 

The most famous of the followers of KabTr’s ideals was Dadu. He was 
born of Brahmana parents in Ahmedabad in a.d. 1544 and died in 1603 in 
the village of Narana or Narayana in Rajasthan, where his followers (Dadu- 
panthls) have now their chief centre. The great dream of his life was to 
unite all the divergent faiths in one bond of love and comradeship, and he 
founded the ‘Brahma-sampradaya’ or ‘Parabrahma-sampradaya’ to give 
effect to this great ideal. His sayings possess great depth and liberality 
and show clear traces of the influence of Kabir. 

Dadu believed not in the authority of scriptures, but in the value of 
self-realization. To attain this realization, we must divest ourselves of all 
sense of the ego and surrender our lives entirely to God. All men and 
women are as brothers and sisters in the presence of God. He resides within 
the hearts of men, and it is there that we must meditate on Him. Union 
with God is possible only through love and devotion, and it is deepened not 
by prayers, but by joining our service to His service of the universe. We 
are united with God when, shedding all sins and impurities, we sincerely 
surrender ourselves to the divine will. 

Dadu taught : ‘Be humble and free from egotism ; be compassionate 
and devoted in service ; be a hero, fearless and energetic ; free your mind 
from sectarianism, and from all the meaningless forms and semblances of 
religion ; be forgiving by nature and firm in your faith. The path of 
realization becomes easier, if you can find a true teacher.’ 

He himself was very simple by nature and strong in his faith, and his 
prayers were full of depth and sweetness. He was a householder, and he 
believed that the natural life of a householder was best suited for spiritual 
realization. 

His two sons, Garibdasa and Maskindasa, were men of very high 
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spiritual attainments ; and his two daughters, Nanlbal and Matabai, spent 
their lives in devotion and have left behind them sayings of exceptional 
beauty. 

At the request of Dadu, his disciples made a collection of the devotional 
writings of all the different sects, calculated to help men in their striving 
towards God. Such an anthology of the religious literature of different 
sects was perhaps the first of its kind in the world, for the Granth Sahib 
was first compiled in a.d. 1604, while this anthology was completed some 
years before a.d. 1600. This collection includes many sayings of Moham- 
medan saints like Kazi Kadam, Shaikh Farid, KazT Mohammed, Shaikh 
Bahawad, and Bakhna. 


sundaradasa and rajjab 

Among the many disciples of Dadu, Sundaradasa (a.d. 1597-1689), 
Rajjab, and others were distinguished personalities. Dadu persuaded his 
disciples to render into simple Hindi from Sanskrit the abstruse philosoph- 
ical truths. He also made it a practice among them to write in Hindi prose 
and verse. Dadu admitted both Hindus and Mohammedans to his disciple- 
ship, and there have been many gurus in his sect who came of Mohammedan 
families. Even today, in Rajjab’s branch of Dadu’s sect, any one who 
attains to the height of spiritual realization is accepted as the head of the 
order, whether he be a Hindu or a Mohammedan. The songs and 
prayers of Rajjab are universal in appeal and superb for their spirit of 
devotion. 

Rajjab says: ‘It is dark all round, the only light is within our own 
hearts. Of what avail are renunciation and mortification? Will they bring 
us any nearer to the Light? Let your worship find its fulfilment in the 
temple and mosque of life ; if the mind creates trouble there, turn the 
unbeliever out. Let your spiritual aspiration be fulfilled in the realization 
of the wholeness of life — compassion and strength and wisdom and devotion, 
you must not neglect any of these parts of life. Be heroes, for it is only 
the hero who will attain the new vision.’ 

He also taught ; ‘There are as many sects as there are men ; thus has 
come into being the diversity of spiritual endeavour. The sacred stream 
of the Gahga rises from the blessed feet of Narayana, but the feet of the 
Lord are in the hearts of the devotees. Thus from the heart of every 
devotee flows a Gah^ of thought. If I can unite all the streams of 
thought in this world, such a confluence would indeed be the holiest of 
places.’ 

He further said: ‘This universe is the Veda, the creation is the Qur'an. 
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The panditas and the kdzis are indeed deceived when they think that the 
whole world is encompassed within the leaves of their dry books. The 
heart of the worshipper is the page on which the story of the universal truth 
is being written in letters of life. When all these hearts unite in the vast 
universe of man, there you will find all the Vedas and the Qur'an. This 
is the living Veda, the living Qur'an ; study that. Why do you waste your 
time over the dead books?’ 


OTHER KABIR-PANTHIS 

The sect of Kabir was split into twelve different schools, when his 
religion was preached in Kathiawad and Gujarat. Of these twelve panthas 
or schools, the Udas-panthls, though followers of Kabir, have beaten all the 
orthodox schools in their insistence on formalism and meaningless cere- 
monial purity. They have none of the lofty ideals of Kabir, but merely 
cling to external purity. 

Bhan Saheb was the leader of the only branch of Kabir’s school that 
worked in Kathiawad with a living spirit and broad-mindedness. He 
flourished about the first half of the eighteenth century. His son Ksem 
was also famed for his spiritual attainment, but the most influential of 
Bhan Saheb’s disciples was the ‘untouchable’ jTvanadasa. Ravi Saheb, 
another disciple of his, was also a religious man of celebrity. Bhan 
Saheb cherished the desire of removing the spiritual darkness and degrada- 
tion of his people with the help of his disciples, which earned them the 
nickname ‘Bhan army’. 

Dharanidasa was born in a.d. 1556 in a Kayastha family of the Chapra 
District. His teachings are also very liberal. He says: ‘The only value 
of action is in realizing the ideal in this workaday world. The Lord of our 
hearts is not far from us ; we realize Him only through the pangs of love. 
External observances like vows and pilgrimages are useless ; the only thing 
that counts is love and longing.’ 

GURU nanak 

Guru Nanak (a.d. 1469-1538) was born at Talwandi near Lahore. He 
preached nam (the Name of God) as a potent means of religious realization. 
In his time, the impact of Islam on the people of North India w^as very 
powerful. He founded Sikhism and sought to harmonize in it the tenets 
of both Hinduism and Islam. He also tried to do away with caste-distinc- 
tions and to liberalize other social practices. He was succeeded by nine other 
Gurus, of whom Guru Gobind Singh, who organized the Sikhs into a 
powerful religious and political body, is the most famous. 
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PURAN BHAGAT AND CHAJJO BHAGAT 
The Yogis Puran Bhagat and Chajju Bhagat are well known through- 
out the Punjab. Babalal, too, though born (c. a.d. 1590) in Malwa, lived 
and taught in ttte Punjab. His views greatly resembled those of Kablr 
and Dadti. He declared ; ‘Self-restraint, purity of heart, compassion, service, 
simplicity, right vision, and conquest of the ego constitute the path 
of love and devotion that leads to God. The bliss of this love through 
communion with God cannot be expressed in words.’ The liberality and 
depth of his religious life brought him into close contact with Dara 
Shukoh. 


DARA SHUKOH AND CARANADASA 

Indian tradition remembers Dara Shukoh not so much as an emperor’s 
son, but as a mystic philosopher. The great dream of his life — a dream 
shattered by his untimely, death — ^was the brotherhood of all faiths and the 
unity of mankind. After him, this great vision of unity was lost in the 
atmosphere of hatred and rivalry created by the warring sects and religious 
schools. One of the admirers of DSra Shukoh was the devotee Sarmad, who 
was executed during the reign of Aurangzeb for the liberality of his religious 
views. Sarmad fearlessly declared his convictions up to the last moment. 
Azam Shah, a son of Aurangzeb, was an admirer of the poetry and spiritual 
practices of the Vaisnavas. 

The Azads of this period, though Mohammedans, held very liberal views 
about religion. The RasulshahTs of Agra also followed the yoga and Tantrika 
practices. They were lovers of poetry as well as wine. 

Caranadasa, born in a.d. 1703 in the village Dehara in Alwar, was one 
of the many whose religious outlook was broadened under the influence of 
Dara Shukoh. The sect founded by him is noted for its moral purity. His 
emphasis on purity of life did much to check the corruption prevailing in 
society at the time. 

Caranadasa forbids the following: false, indecent, or harsh words, dis- 
putation, theft, adultery, hatred, evil-wishing, animosity, and pride. He 
recommends the following virtues : piety befitting a true householder, good 
company, reverence for one’s own guru and for holy men, and devotion to 
God. His sect includes both householders and ascetics. The followers of 
this sect dress simply and unostentatiously. 

Caranadasa taught : . ‘This universe is permeated by Brahman ; so 
symbols like the tulasi plant and the ialagrama are useless. A good and 
pure life is the first word in religious life ; love and devotion are its soul. 
But these are futile unless they are expressed through service, for the emo- 
tions of the heart are substantiated by action.’ Two women relatives of his, 
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Dayabai and Sahajobal, reached great heights of spiritual realization through 
contact with him. 


SRI CAITANYA AND SANKARA DEVA 

^ri Caitanya (a.d. 1485-1533) was born in a Brahmana family in 
NavadvTpa. He founded a new school of Vaisnavism and was instrumental 
in spreading the cult of devotion in Bengal. He had several illustrious 
disciples and followers, who kept the flame of devotion burning bright and 
carried his doctrines to the masses in several parts of North India. He had 
a Mohammedan disciple too. Caitanya emphasized on all-embracing love 
and service of living beings as a means of God-realization. 

Sankara Deva of Assam (a.d. 1486-1568), a Kayastha by birth, was another 
religious reformer with equally liberal views. The sect he founded admits 
Mohammedans and Nagas into its fold, and does not believe in images or 
temples. There are instances in it of Brahmanas accepting the discipleship 
of Sudras. 


SOME MINOR SECTS OF BENGAL AND ORISSA 

The Yogi Pantha (Yogi sect) also inspired many of its members to 
compose songs and lyrics. The influence of the songs of GopTcandra of Bengal 
can be observed all over India. It is chiefly the Mohammedans who compose 
and sing these songs, 'and they are known in the north-west of India as 
Bhartharis or Bhartrharis. Though Mohammedans, they wear the ochre 
robe of Hindu ascetics, and their presence is indispensable in many Hindu 
ceremonies. 

The Natha Pantha and the Niranjani Pantha were prevalent in Bengal 
and Orissa before Kabir preached his philosophy. Later, the schools known 
as Mahima Pantha and Kumbhipatia Pantha were founded in Orissa. The 
latter school, founded by Mukundadeva, does not believe in the efficacy of 
temples and images or in the superiority of Brahmanas. 

The numerous religious schools of Bengal such as KhusI Vi^vasi, Saheb 
Dhani, Ramavallabhi, Jagamohini, BalaramT, Neda (the shaven), Aul-Baul- 
Darbes-Sain, Samyogi, and Kartabhaja were all greatly influenced by the 
Sahaji, Niranjani, and Natha cults, and to a certain extent by Islam. These 
schools do not believe in castes or sects, temples or images, and do not also 
differentiate betw^een the Hindus and the Mohammedans. 

THE SUFI MYSTICS OF SIND 

Any account of the mystics of Sind must begin with Shah Karim, who 
lived about a.d. 1600. He received his first religious inspiration from a 
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Vaisnava saint near Ahmedabad, who initiated him into the mysteries of 
Om. This symbol served as a beacon-light to him. 

The next mystic worthy of mention is Shah Inayat, a universally 
respected figure. When the Hindus of Sind, under the oppression of the 
Kalhora kings, were fleeing in numbers to save their life and faith, it was 
he who sheltered many such fugitive families in his otvn hermitage. His 
faith that God is not the property of any particular sect finally led to his 
execution. 

But it is Shah Latif who holds the highest place among the mystics of 
Sind. He was the greatest poet and singer of the province, and his songs 
are sung by people even at the present day. His shrine at Bhit was a weekly 
meeting-place for both Hindus and Mohammedans of either sex, for spiritual 
communion. 

It was not unusual to find in Sind a Hindu as the guru of the Moham- 
medans, or a Mohammedan as the guru of the Hindus. The songs of the 
Sufi mystic poets Bedil and Bekas are still widely sung by Sindhi men and 
women. The real name of Bekai was Mohammed Husain. He died at the 
age of twenty-two, but has left a deep impression on the religious life of 
Sind. The poets Rohal and Qutub also belonged to the same fraternity, 
and have left behind them songs that are as sweet as they are profound. 
At their shrines both Hindus and Mohammedans used to congregate and 
keep all-night vigils, singing religious songs. 

THE NEO-SUFIS OF DELHI 

After the Sufis of Sind we come to the neo-Sufis of Delhi. About 
A.D. 1600, there lived near Delhi a Sufi mystic by the name of BawrI Saheb. 
He was the guru of Biru Saheb, a Hindu, who again was the guru of the 
great mystic Yari Saheb. 

YarT Saheb, who flourished about a.d. 1668-1725, was free from all 
sectarianism. He says that the eyes should be painted with the dust of the 
guru’s feet as with collyrium. His poems, in which the name of Allah is 
mentioned along with that of Rama and Hari, are full of abstruse meta- 
physical truths. He says, ‘This creation is a painting of the Creator on the 
canvas of void with the brush of love. He who has not experienced this 
joy through love will never know it through reasoning. Men and women 
are as bubbles on the ocean of divine love’. 

THE SATNaMIS 

Gulal Saheb and Jagjivan were the disciples of Bulla, a disciple of 
Yari Saheb. Jagjivan was the founder of a sect known as SatnamT (Satyanami) 
and was, according to Grierson, born in a.d. 1682. He taught that spiritual 
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realization was possible only through the grace of God, and he insisted on 
purity as the essence of a religious life. His aspiration was to unite the two 
streams of Hindu and Muslim religious life through love. 

Bhikha, who lived about a.d. 1720, was the disciple of Gulal Saheb and 
the guru of Gobind Saheb. The latter had as his disciple the great Paltu 
Saheb, who is remembered with respect in the religious tradition of India, 
especially for his famous poems in kundalia metre. We shall speak of him 
later. 

There were some other sects known by the same name of SatnamI, both 
before and after Jagjivan’s time. One of these was founded by Ghasidasa 
of the cobbler caste. The followers of this faith do not touch animal food 
or wine, do not believe in image-worship, and, though considered ‘untouch- 
ables’, do not acknowledge the superiority of the Brahmana and other 
castes. According to them, superiority consists in purity of character and 
conduct and devotion to God. 

THE ALAKHNAMIS AND LaLDaSIS 

Another religious man of the same caste was Lalgir or Lalbeg, who 
founded a sect known as AlakhnamI or Alakh-gir, which has a great vogue 
in Bikaner. The followers of this sect do not worship images, but meditate 
upon the invisible One who cannot be perceived by the senses. The first 
steps of a religious life, according to them, are non-violence, catholicity, 
charity, and purity. ‘Do not be anxious about the next world,’ they say, 
‘you will attain the highest bliss in this. Heaven and hell are within you.’ 
They greet each other with the words ‘Alakh kaho’ (take the name of God 
who is invisible). 

Like the Kumbhipatia sect, of a much later date, the Alakhnami sect 
also does not acknowledge the superiority of the higher castes. They are 
not sorry that they are debarred from entering the temples, for they regard 
these as low places, where one is diverted from truth. The monks of this 
sect are noted for their gentle and restrained behaviour. They do not 
mind if they are refused alms. 

The Laldasi sect was founded by Laldasa, who was born in a robber 
tribe of Rajasthan called Meo, in the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
The followers of this sect mostly come from the same tribe. This school has 
been deeply influenced both by KabTr and Dadu, and their devotion 
consists chiefly in remembering and singing the name of God. 

DARIYA SAHEB AND GARIBDASA 

The followers of Dariya Saheb, though they do not call themselves 
Satnami, worship God under the name of Satnam or Satyanam. Dariya 
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Saheb was the son of Piran Shah, a great devotee of God, who belonged to 
a well-known Ksatriya family of Ujjain. His ancestors once ruled in 
Jagdishpur near Buxar, and Piran Shah is said to have become a Moham- 
medan under compulsion. Dariya Saheb was deeply influenced in his 
religious life by the teachings of Kabir. His followers pray like the Moham- 
medans in a standing posture called kornis, while their prayers in the sitting 
posture are known as sizda. They do not believe in scriptures, rites and 
observances, pilgrimages, vows, vestments, or mantras. The worship of 
images or incarnations, caste-distinctions, the partaking of meat or wine, and 
all forms of violence are all strictly forbidden in this sect. 

There was another Dariya Saheb who was born in a.d. 1676 in Marwar, 
in a Mohammedan family of cotton-carders. On account of a strong simi- 
larity of teachings, he is believed by some to be an incarnation of Dadu. 
He has many followers in Rajasthan, where the monasteries of his sect are 
scattered in different places. He worshipped God under the name of Rama 
and Parabrahman. The section entitled Brahma-paricaya in his collected 
poems deals with the mysteries of yoga. His sect includes both householders 
and ascetics among its members, and his songs are very popular with both 
Hindus and Mohammedans. 

There were many mystics bearing the name Garibdasa. The earliest 
one was the son of Dadu. The second Garibdasa was born in a Jat family 
in the village Chhurani in the Rohtak District in a.d. 1717 and died in 1778. 
It is said that he was given spiritual initiation by Kabir in a dream. This 
Garibdasa was a householder, and the heads of his religious organization 
kre also householders. He worshipped God under the different names of 
Rama, Hari, and Allah. He also preached that all external forms and 
observances of religion were unreal and that the only true path was the 
path of love and devotion. His prayers are extremely touching. There was 
a third Garibdasa in the Punjab, who tried his best to bring about a synthesis 
of the Hindu and the Mohammedan religious practices. 

SIVANaRAYANA 

Sivanarayana was born in a Rajput family in the Ballia District about 
A.D. 1710. He was a pure monist, and was completely against image-worship. 
He believed God to be without form and attributes. Any use of animal 
food or intoxicants is strictly forbidden in his sect, and the path laid down 
is one of single-minded devotion, purity of life, self-restraint, and love for 
humanity. This sect was open to members of all creeds and castes, and 
the union of all forms of faith in one universal religion was the dream of 
^ivanarayana’s life, ^ivanarayana was inspired, though not directly, by the 
ideas of Dark Shukoh, and his philosophy contains elements from both the 
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Hindu and the Mohammedan religious traditions. It is said that Emperor 
Mohammed Shah (a.d. 1719-48) was converted to his faith, and the poets 
Wall Allah, Abru, and Nazi also had a deep reverence for his spiritual life 
and teachings. 


BULLE SHAH 

Bulk Shah was a difiEerent person from Bulla Saheb, the disciple of 
Yari Saheb. Some say that he was born in a.d. 1703, in a Sayyid family 
in the city of Constantinople (Istanbul), and that at a very young age he 
walked all the way to the Punjab hungering for spiritual truth. In the 
Indian mode of religious practice he found precisely what he was seeking, 
and settled down to a life of meditation and worship at Kasur. He was a 
fierce critic of the Qur‘an and all other scriptures, and neither the Hindu 
nor the Mohammedan theologians could cope with him in argument. He 
was buried also at Kasur, and the place attracts numerous pilgrims and holy 
men. 

Bulk Shah says ; ‘You will find God neither in the mosque nor in the 
Ka‘aba, neither in the Qur‘an and other holy books nor in formal prayers. 
What was easy to understand, the scholars have made more intricate. Bulla, 
you will not find salvation either in Mecca or in the Gahga ; you will find 
it only when you lay down your ego. 

‘I found the highest peace and joy when I discovered Allah within my 
own heart ; through death I have reached the life eternal ; I am ever journey- 
ing forward. 

‘O Bulla, intoxicate thyself with the wine of divine love. Men will 
slander you and call you a hundred names ; when they abuse you with the 
name of kafir, say, “Yes, friend, you are right”.’ 

PRANANATHA AND SANTARAMA 

Prananatha was born in Kathiawad, but he lived and preached in 
Bundelkhand between the years a.d. 1700 and 1750. He mastered both the 
Hindu and the Mohammedan holy books, and he too dreamed of the 
Hindus and Mohammedans being united in one great brotherhood. King 
Chatrasal was one of his devoted admirers. Prananatha had both Hindu 
and Mohammedan followers. His sect is very liberal in its outlook and 
respects both the religions equally. This strictly monotheistic sect is called 
‘Dhami’, because the members speak of God as the dhaman or home. Their 
religious life is founded on moral purity, compassion, service, and love 
of humanity. In their places of worship, both Hindus and Mohammedans 
pray and dine together. 

Santarama or Ramacarana was born in the village Surasen of Jaipur 
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between a.d. 1715 and 1720. His disciples are known as Ramsanehis 
or lovers of Rama. They also do not believe in image-worship, and they 
approach God through the path of love. 

NARASIMHA MEHTA AND SAHAJANANDA 
Narasi or Narasiriiha Mehta was a well-known saint of Gujarat, who 
flourished in the second half of the fifteenth century. He wTote songs in 
Gujarati depicting the love of Radha and Krsna, which are included in 
the Sumtasangrama. Some of his devotional songs and prayers are even 
now very popular among the Gujarati-speaking people. 

Sahajananda was born in a.d. 1780 in Gonda District, and founded 
the sect known as Svami Narayani. He succeeded in purifying the religious 
atmosphere of his province. His sect admits Mohammedans as well as 
Hindus from the lower castes. Its religious centre in Gujarat is very rich. 

PALTO SAHEB, TULASI SAHEB, AND DEDHRAJA 
The last three religious reformers of the mediaeval period are Paltu 
Saheb, Tulasi Saheb Hathrasi, and Dedhraja. They are all contempo- 
raries of Raja Rammohun Roy, and belong to the transitional period 
between the mediaeval and the modern age. 

Paltu Saheb, the disciple of the saint Gobind Saheb, lived from 
A.D. 1757 to 1825, and is sometimes called Kabir the Second. The follow- 
ing are some of his sayings ; ‘The upper castes have ruined the lower castes, 
and ruined themselves too. He who has seen the truth makes no distinc- 
tion between his own country and foreign countries. The highest truth is 
not the objective truth, but that which is realized within one’s heart. There 
is no higher spiritual discipline than self-restraint and strength. God is 
not the property of any particular sect. Rise above your petty denomina- 
tions of caste and sect. Humility is a virtue. Serve others and be gentle. 
You cannot see the truth as it is, unless you are possessed of naturalness. 
The truth is within ; in vain do you seek it outside. He who has not 
seen God in man has exiled Him also from the temple.’ 

It is said that Tulasi Saheb was born about a.d. 1760 in the femily 
of the Peshwas. He was called Hathrasi because of his settling at Hathras. 
He was an adept in both the Hindu and the Mohammedan scriptures and 
spiritual practices. He too holds that external observances and actions 
count for nothing ; the worship within the heart is the only true worship. 
It consists in the establishment of a true relationship between one’s own 
self and the universe. He was a bitter critic of the anomalies of all scrip- 
tures. Once seeing a Brahmana, who was bathing in the Gahga, tell a 
Sudra to move away considering him impure, he remarked, ‘How 
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inconsistent are your scriptures! They ascribe great holiness to the Gahga 
because of its issuing from the feet of Visnu, while they condemn as unholy 
the Sudras emanating from the same source ! ’ He passed away in 1 842 in 
the village of Jogia near Hathras. 

This brief account of the mediaeval saints of North India may be 
concluded with the story of Dedhraja. He was born in a.d. 1771 in a 
Brahmana family in the Narnaul District. Driven by extreme poverty, 
he left his home for Agra at the age of fourteen, during the rule of Madhoji 
Rao Sindhia. He found employment in the house of Dewan Dharmadasa, 
and there came in touch with the religious men of all sects, both Hindu 
and Mohammedan. Having experienced the truth within his own heart, 
he started preaching his own independent, liberal views at the age of 
thirty-three, and underwent much suffering throughout his life for the sake 
of his spiritual convictions. He preached against caste-distinctions, and 
himself married a Bania’s daughter. Later he returned to his native place 
to preach his faith, and he was imprisoned by Najawat Ali, the Nawab of 
Jhajhar, for his heretical beliefs. His long term of suffering within the 
prison-walls came to an end when, during a political rising in the State, 
the warders set all the prisoners free. He then went to a village called 
Chhurina, and lived there till his death at the age of eighty-one. 

His followers hold: ‘God is one, unique, eternal, omnipresent, and 
ineffable. All images or symbols which attempt to represent Him are 
untrue. Caste-distinctions are erroneous conceptions of the mind. Men 
and women have an equal claim to the spiritual life, and the seclusion 
of women is an insult to them.’ Hence the women of this sect enjoy 
freedom and join in the singing during worship. Equal respect is paid 
by the followers of this sect to the spiritual practices of both Hindus 
and Mohammedans, and God is worshipped by them under different names. 
They do not regard books like the Ramayana and the Mahahhmata as 
infallible, though they accept their moral teachings. Their compositions 
are in the vernacular. This sect is also known as Nanga (naked), because 
its women do not observe seclusion. It believes in the fraternity of all 
faiths and in the kinship of all men and women who are the children of 
one and the same God. 
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TULASIDASA AND HIS TEACHINGS 

K nowledge and devotion, jnana and bhakti, are two paths laid down 
in the Hindu scriptures as means of attaining God ; and those who follow 
these two ways wield a power in the world that kings and statesmen might 
well envy. For, in the whole of creation, there is nothing of such abiding 
value for the generations to come as saintliness of character. Deep wisdom 
and boundless love are the characteristics of a saint. The jnanin sees 
only the unity in the diversity of the world and so feels himself one with 
the whole of creation, and the bhakta radiates a peace — ^active and exalted — 
which silently and gently communicates itself to others, transforming many 
lives and lightening hearts that are heavy-laden with the sorrows and cares 
of the world. 

One such saint, who lived in the sixteenth century, was the poet 
Tulasidasa. Modern scholars dispute the claim of his biographer, VenT 
Madhavadasa (Beni Madhodas), that he lived for 127 years (a.d. 1497-1623) 
and assign to him a smaller span of life (1532-1623). He was a prince 
among devotees, and his Rdmacaritamanasa is classed among the best of 
the devotional literature of India. 

' EARLY LIFE 

Tulasidasa, born of Brahmana parents, was a little orphan boy, when 
he was picked up from the streets of an obscure village in Uttar Pradesh 
by a sddhu called Naraharidasa, who had been commanded in a dream 
to look after the little boy and instruct him in the life-story of Rama. 
In obedience to this command, he became Tulasi’s benefactor and guru, 
and made himself responsible for his literary and religious education as 
well as for his general upbringing. Naraharidasa was himself a disciple 
of the great Vaisnava saint and teacher, Ramananda, who gave a new 
impetus to the bhakti movement of the middle ages and left behind a band 
of eminent disciples like Ravidasa and Kabir. 

Naraharidasa took Tulasi to Ayodhya, where he performed his sacred 
thread ceremony, gave him the ‘Rama' mantra, and started his education 
in earnest. After ten months, they left Ayodhya together for Sukara-kheta, 
a place of pilgrimage on the banks of the river Sarayu in the District of 
Gonda. Here the master and the disciple lived in close association for five 
years, and it was at this place, as we learn from his Rdmacaritamanasa {Bdla- 
kdnda), that Tulasi first heard the fascinating story of his istadeva, Rama, 
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whose divinely human life he was destined to relate and interpret to the 
world : 

I heard this story from my guru in Sukara-kheta. 

Being a child and without understanding, I was unable 
to grasp it. . . . 

Still my guru repeated it over and over again, 

And I assimilated a little of it, according to my understanding. 

These lines give us some idea of the patience and perseverance that 
Naraharidasa must have practised to educate this little beggar boy. And 
now, perhaps, we understand why ardent homage has been paid to his 
holy feet in beautiful lines in the opening verse of the following passage, 
which contains a pun on the word ‘Narahari’ : 

I salute the lotus feet of my guru, 

The ocean of compassion, and God (Hari) in the form of man (nara), 

Whose words like the rays of the sun 

Dispel the heavy darkness of overpowering delusion. 

Tulasi remained with his guru for six years in all. In spite of his low 
assessment of himself, he proved to be an exceptionally intelligent pupil 
with a very good memory. During this period, he had a good grounding 
in the grammar of Panini ; and, as he himself says, the story of Rama’s 
life and its significance and lesson to humanity were taught to hiift over 
and over again. Another sadhu, called Sesa Sanatana, was greatly attracted 
by the bright and winning ways of Tulasi, and he persuaded Naraharidasa 
to leave the boy with him for further education. Tulasi stayed with Sesa 
Sanatana and studied the Vedas and the Vedanta for fifteen years. 

TulasTdasa married and lived a householder’s life, but some chance 
words of detachment spoken by his wife opened his eyes, and he left home 
and took up sannyasa. After performing the four great pilgrimages, namely, 
to Ramesvara, Dvaraka, Puri, and Badarikasrama, he settled down finally 
in the holy city of Banaras, to which he always returned after short visits 
to Ayodhya, Citrakuta, and other places. 

HIS WORKS AND THEIR CHARACTER 

Tulasidasa is known to be the author of more than a dozen books. 
The most noteworthy among them are Gitavali, Kavitta Rdmdyana or 
Kavitdvalt, V inayapatrika, and Rdmacaritamanasa, the last named being by 
far the most important, the best known, and the largest of his works. His 
other books are Dohdvati, Vairdgya-sandlpini, Rdmdjna-prainavali, Rdma- 
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lala-nahachu, Baravai Ramayana, Parvati-mangala, Janaki-mafigala, Krsna- 
gitavali, Hanumad-bdhuka, and Rdma-satasai. 

Gitdvali and Kavitdvali are both supplementary to the main narrative 
poem, Rdmacaritamdnasa. Gitdvali, as its name denotes, consists of songs 
set to music and written in Brajabhasa dialect. The poet depicts the 
tenderness of Rama’s character, and so the sentiment of sweetness called 
madhura rasa reigns supreme here. ‘In this way he gives the whole history 
of Ramacandra in a delightful style, quite different from that of his formal 
epic. There is no verse in the book which is not a complete little picture, 
and most attractive of all are those in the first book, in which he tells of 
the baby life of his hero and his brothers’ (Grierson). 

The language of Kavitdvali is a mixture of AvadhI and Brajabhasa. 
His vocabulary is extraordinarily large in this book. ‘His subject is heroic 
and, without having needless recourse to Sanskrit, he writes in a heroic style. 
In the battle-scene the words themselves by their very sound echo the clash 
of arms and the cries of the combatants, and, in the description of the 
burning of Lanka, the crackling of the flames’ (Grierson). 

The story as to how Vinayapatrikd came to be written throws light on 
the central theme of Tulasl’s ideology. It is said that a homicide once 
came to Banaras on a pilgrimage of repentance, crying, ‘For the love of 
Rama, give alms to me, a homicide’. Tulasi, hearing the beloved name, 
gave him sacred food and declared him purified. When the Brahmanas 
questioned Tulasi’s action, he rebuked them for their lack of faith in the 
name of God ; but they were not satisfied and asked for proof. It was at 
last agreed that, if the image of the sacred bull of Siva in the Visvanatha 
temple ate from the homicide’s hand, they would accept Tulasi’s judgement. 
The man was taken to the temple, and the bull ate out of his hands. 
This miracle had the effect of prompting thousands of men to lead good 
and reformed lives. The spirit of the modern age. Kali, offended at this 
sudden increase of piety, threatened to kill Tulasi. Thereupon TulasI 
prayed to Hanumat, who appeared to him in a dream and asked him to 
become a complainant in the court of the Lord. The idea behind the 
composition of Vinayapatrikd is therefore that of a petition being presented 
to royalty. As supplications have first to be made to the door-keeper and 
courtiers for leave of access to the king, so in sweet humility Tulasi first 
addresses his prayers to Ganesa, the Sun, Siva-Parvati, Gahga-Yamuna, 
Hanumat, ksetrapdla of Kasi, Citrakuta and its pdlaka (protector), the 
brothers of Rama, Sita, and last of all to his master, Rama. In this book, 
the majestic (aituaryd) aspect of the Lord’s character is kept in view ; and 
Tulasi, as the supplicant, delights in effacing himself, so that the glory 
and greatness of his master, Rama, may shine in undiminished splendour. 
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Ramacaritatnanasa, or the life-story of Rama, proved to be a great force 
in preventing the disintegration of the Sanatana Dharma, and helped in 
giving back to the people confidence in themselves and faith in their own 
culture, which had been shaken by the Muslim rule. This great work 
proved to be an immediate success, and has been enshrined in the heart 
of the common man for the last four centuries. In all the Hindi-speaking 
provinces, many of its lines have become well-known quotations, and the 
influence of this book on the life and thought of the people cannot be 
over-estimated. 

It is not to be imagined that this book is in any sense a translation of 
the Rdmayana of Valmiki. The treatment of the hero’s life is original, and 
there is a departure on many points from the epic of Valmiki. It seems to 
follow more closely the Adhydtma Rdmayana, in which ^iva relates Rama’s 
life-story to Parvati. Tulasidasa’s explanation for naming the work is both 
poetic and devotional. The Rdmacarita, he says, is the beautiful lake Mdnasa, 
conceived in the mind of Siva. For a long time he kept the Mdnasa to 
himself, just as the waters of a lake remain secluded in the mountain, until 
one day the opportunity came to relate the whole story to Parvati. Scattered 
throughout the book and delicately woven into the texture of the story, we 
find literal translations of verses from the Gitd, the Upanisads, the Bhdgavata, 
and various other scriptures and echoes of many other works. Thus the 
wisdom of the sages was brought to the masses at large in their own 
familiar language. 

TulasTdasa endeared himself to his countrymen, because, like Ramananda, 
he gave up the use of Sanskrit and wrote in the common language of the 
people. Banaras was the seat of Sanskrit learning and the stronghold of 
orthodoxy, and the opposition he met with from the pundits there was in- 
tense. His very life was in danger. But befitting his r61e as a teacher, 
and in refreshing contrast to his contemporaries, are the great qualities 
of vision and imagination that he showed in this departure from the in- 
tellectual conventions of his time. In an article entitled ‘Tulasidasa, Poet 
and Religious Reformer’, published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1903, Grierson writes, ‘If we take the influence exercised by him 

at the present time, he is one of the three or four great writers of Asia 

Over the whole of the Gangetic valley this work is better known than the 
Bible is in England’. Enthusiastic praise was showered on Rd.macarita- 
manasa by Tulasi’s contemporaries. Of particular interest is the following 
verse, ascribed to Akbar’s minister, Abdur Rahim Khankhana: 

The pure Ramacaritamanasa is like life’s, breath to the holy ones * 

It is the Veda to the Hindu, and verily the QiiAan itself to the Muslim 
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PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL GOD 

The loving personal God of Ramanuja, so full of grace and compassion 
to the Jivas or bound souls, had already gained greater popularity than 
the formless Brahman of the Advaita Vedanta. TulasTdasa captured the 
imagination of the people further by making that Godhead live and move 
on earth. In giving form to the formless, he brought within the orbit of 
conceptual thought that Brahman which the Vedas describe as neti (not 
this). We are unable to meditate on the Nirgxina Brahman, nor have we 
the patience or faith to practise austerities in the cave or the forest ; but 
the very idea that God lived like one of us and shared our joys and sorrows 
brings peace and solace to the human heart. 

Since the beginning of philosophical thought in India, the persistent 
question of how the Nirguna Brahman became Saguna has baffled man’s 
intellect. This important metaphysical problem is presented by TulasI in 
the form of a dialogue between Siva and Parvati in the first canto of 
Ramacaritamanasa. The latter asks; 

O Lord, sages, who are the knowers of Truth, 

Say that Rama is Brahman without origin ; 

Is he the same Rama, who is the son of the king of Ayodhya, 

Or is he some other unborn, unqualified, and invisible Being? 

If he is the king’s son, how can he be Brahman? 

For the prince is distracted by the loss of his wife. 

Seeing his conduct, and hearing of his greatness. 

My intellect is confused. 

— Bdlakanda, 107. 3, 4 ; 108. 


To this question Siva replies as follows : 

There is no difference between the qualified and the unqualified 
Brahman, 

So say the sages, the Puranas, the learned, and the Vedas. 

He who is unqualified, formless, and invisible 
Takes form through the love of his devotees. 

How is the unqualified, the qualified also? 

As water is identical with ice and hail-stone. 

— Bdlakanda, 115.1,2. 


KARMA 

Having described the nature of God with and without form, in the 
second canto Tulasidasa brings in a description of the world. He also 
discusses the basic principle of the theory of Karma that we ourselves are 
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responsible for our joys and sorrows in life. This theme is woven into 
the story in the following manner: After his banishment from his father’s 
kingdom, on the second day Rama halted on the banks of the Ganga 
outside a small fishing village. The chief of the fishermen and Laksmana 
kept guard at night, while Rama and Sita slept beneath an aloha tree. 
The chief was inclined to blame KaikeyT, the third queen of Da^aratha, 
for having sent Rama to the forest. Laksmana pacified him by speaking 
these words of deep wisdom : 

No one gives happiness or sorrow to another, 

O brother, we reap the fruit of our own action. 

The meeting (of dear ones) and their separation, the good and 
evil happenings of life. 

Friend, foe, and casual acquaintances are all knots of illusion. 
Birth and death, prosperity and adversity, time and action, 

And the world with all its complexity. 

Land, home and town, wealth and family, 

Heaven and hell, and all the concepts of life: 

Though seen, heard, and thought over in the mind, 

They are based on ignorance and do not exist in reality. 

— Ayodhyakdnda, 91. 2, 3, 4. 


MAYA 

In spite of the seemingly Advaita doctrine propounded in the above 
passage, it is not to be supposed that TulasTdasa was a follower of Sankara. 
He did not look upon the world as pure illusion as some Mayavadins do. 
The following verses make this point clear: 

Knowing all conscious and unconscious beings in the world 
To be full of (Sita and) Rama, 

With folded hands I salute the lotus feet of all. 

— Bdlakanda, 7c. 

He is my best devotee, O Hanumat, 

Who firmly believes that all beings, both 
movable and immovable. 

Are the forms of the Lord, 

And he is the servant of them all. 

— Kiskindhakanda, 3. 

The world as seen through space, time, and causation is Maya. Maya 
is unreal in the sense that the only reality is God ; and yet, if Maya had no 
reality, how could it produce the phenomenal world? All differentiation 
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and change, creation, life, and destruction are the result of Maya. Tulasi- 
dasa gives us his idea of Maya in the following verse: 

I and thou, mine and thine, this is Maya, 

Which has all embodied beings under its control. 

Wherever sense and sense objects go, and as far as the mi nd 
can take you. 

Know all that, O brother, to be Maya. 

Listen to the difiEerence in Maya: 

One is known as vidya (knowledge) and the other as avidyd 
(ignorance). 

One is wicked and is the giver of sorrow ; 

Under its influence the embodied soul has fallen in the pit 
of the world. 

The other creates the world under the impulse of the three 
qualities (of sattva, rajas, and tamos). 

It is inspired by the Lord and has no power by itself. 

— Aranyakdnda, 1. 1, 2, 3. 


jrvA ■ • - 

In describing the Jiva or the embodied soiil, TulasTcMsa says: 

The JIva is a part of God and is indestructible ; 

It is consciousness, pure, and blissful by nature. 

O Master, it has fallen under the control of Maya, 

And is tied down like a parrot or a monkey. 

— Uttarakdnda, 116. 1, 2. 

Tulasi’s idea of the relationship between God, Maya, and the embodied 
soul becomes clear from the following verse: 

The proud jTva is under the control of Maya 

And Maya, the repository of all qualities, is controlled by God. 

—Uttarakdnda, 77. 3. 

In talking of the paths of knowledge and devotion, he says: 

The path of knowledge is like the sharp edge of a scimitar, 

O king of the birds, one can fall from this path in the twinkling 
of an eye. 


IV— 51 
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But ignorance, the root o£ the round of birth and death. 

Is destroyed through bhakti without much effort. 

— Uttarakanda, 118. 1, 4. 


DEVOTION TO GOD 

To say that the path of devotion is easier than the path of knowledge 
is not sufficient for Tulasidasa ; he even makes the former superior to the 
latter. In the third canto, Rama says to Laksmana: 

That by which I am easily pleased, O brother. 

Is bhakti to me, which gives happiness to my devotee. 

It is free and not dependent on anything. 

Jndna and vijndna are under its control. 

— Amnyakdnda, 15. 1, 2. 

All the writings of Tulasidasa are a reflection of his own saintly heart, 
which is filled to the brim with love for Rama, ‘on whom he depends, who 
is his source of strength and his one and only hope and faith’ {DohdvaU', 
277). The various characters of Rdmacaritamanasa, though all of them 
have distinct personalities with varying emotions, conflicts, and reactions, 
have one quality in common — ^whether in friendship,' enmity, or love, their 
hearts are given to Rama. Bringing in the simile of the cataka bird, which 
quenches its thirst only with the water that falls from a cloud, Bharata says, 
‘Though the clouds, ever forgetful of the cataka crying for rain, throw hail- 
stones and lightning on it instead, yet the greatness of the cataka lies in its 
constant longing and cry for the raindrop. And as gold shines in fire, so 
the servant glories in his love for, and loyalty to, his master’ (Ayodhydkdnda, 
204. 2, 3). Again, TulasI prays to Rama, ‘May thou be ever dear to me 
as gold is to the miser’ {Uttarakanda, 130b). 

REPETITION OF THE NAME OF GOD 

Tulasidasa lays the greatest stress on the constant repetition of the 
name of God for the cultivation of bhakti. He says, ‘I salute the name 
of Rama . . . which is like Brahma, Visnu, and 5iva, the soul of the Vedas, 
and is without parallel’. Name and form are two attributes of God which 
cannot be described. The form of God is dependent on His name, for no 
form can be known without a name ; but greater than Brahman with or 
without attributes is His name, because both can be known through constant 
remembrance of the name. A few quotations will further illustrate this 
point : 
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For him who, even in his dreams. 

Unconsciously utters the word Rama, 

Tulasi will give his own skin 
To make the shoes of his feet. 

— Vairagya-sandipini 

When meditation on the personal God is distasteful. 

And the impersonal too is far away from the mind. 

Remember the life-giving name of Rama. 

— Dohdvali, 8. 

In the Kali age, knowledge, dispassion, yoga, and samddhi are 
of no avail. 

Constantly repeat the name of Rama, with unwavering faith ; 
Greater than austerity, pilgrimage, oblation, charity, disciplines, 
and fasts 

Is the repetition of the name of God, O Tulasldasa. 

— Baravai Rdmdyana 


NINE KINDS OF BHAKTI 

In his search for Slta, Rama meets Sabari, a woman ascetic of the 
jungle tribes, who was greatly devoted to him. To her he describes nine 
kinds of bhakti. He says, ‘The first variety of bhakti is association with 
sddhus, and a love for the stories of my life is the second ; the third is service 
in all humility to the guru, and the fourth is to sing my glories with a 
pure heart. Firm faith in me with the repetition of the mantra is a path 
well known to the Vedas and is the fifth category ; control of the senses, 
good conduct, aversion to too much activity, and treading in the path of 
the holy ones make up the sixth ; to see the world as pervaded by me, 
while looking upon sddhus as greater than me, is the seventh. To be 
satisfied with what one gets and never to see the faults of others make up 
the eighth ; and simplicity of heart, guileless behaviour towards all, trust 
in me, and to be neither elated nor depressed, whatever may occur, 
constitute the ninth. Whoever has one kind of devotion out of all these, 
whether man or woman, a movable or immovable being, know him or her, 
O bhdmini (lady), to be dearly loved by me’ (Aranyakdnda, 34. 4 ; 35. 4). 

In the Uttarakdnda, Rama compares devotion to the jewel cintdmani, 
the wish-fulfilling gem, the brilliant light of which the gloom of delusion 
cannot approach and the wind of avarice cannot extinguish. Its light 
destroys the darkness of deep ignorance and overcomes all shades of pride 
and conceit. Desire, anger, and other wicked feelings cannot approach 
him whose heart is illumined by this lamp of bhakti. 
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DEVOTEE’S HEART IS THE ABODE OF GOD 
Devotion is embedded in the poetry of TulasTdasa, even in his 
description of simple events. When Rama meets Valmiki in the forest, 
he asks him to suggest a suitable place where he can build a hut and live 
with Slta and Laksmana for some time. At this simple question, out of 
the fullness of heart, Valmiki replies thus; 

Listen, O Rama, now I shall tell you 

Where you should live with Sita and Laksmana: 

Those whose ears, like unto the sea. 

By the stories of your life, like unto various rivers. 

Are always being filled, but are never satisfied ; 

Their hearts are your home. 

Those whose eyes, being like the cataka bird. 

Are ever longing for the rain-cloud of the vision of God, 

O giver of joy, O lord of the Raghus, 

Live in their hearts with your brother and Slta. 

Your good name, being like the Manasa lake. 

Those whose tongues, like the swans. 

Pick up the pearls of your divine qualities. 

Live in their hearts,' O Rama. 

He who can smell only the fragrant offering to God, 

He who offers his food to you before eating it. 

He whose very clothes and jewels are consecrated 
to the Lord,. 

He whose head bows down to Brahmanas, gods, and guru. 

With love and great humility. 

Whose hands daily worship the feet of Rama, 

Who depends in his heart on Rama and looks 
to no one else, 

. Whose feet ever walk to the holy places of pilgrimage, 

O Rama, live in their hearts. 

Those who desire only devotion to God as the fruit of all their 
■ good deeds in the world. 

Live in the temple of their hearts, O Sita, and you two 
sons of Raghu. 

Those who have neither desire nor anger, nor pride, nor 
conceit, nor delusion. 

Who neither covet nor lament, and are without attachment 
or aversion. 
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Who have neither hypocrisy, arrogance, nor deceit, 

O Rama, live in their hearts. 

Those who are loved by all and are well-wishers o£ all. 

Who are the same in sorrow and happiness, praise and blame, 

Who speak sweet words of truth, having pondered well on them. 

Who, sleeping or awake, seek refuge in thee. 

Who look upon the wives of others as their own mothers. 

And on the wealth of others as the worst poison. 

Who rejoice to see the prosperity of others, and grieve greatly 
in their adversity, 

They who love you more than life. 

Their hearts are auspicious places for you to live in. 

Those who look upon you as master, friend, father. 

Mother, and teacher, to whom you are all in all. 

Dwell in the temple of their hearts. 

Both ye brothers with Slta. 

Those who never wish for anything. 

Who love you quite naturally. 

Live in their hearts for ever. 

There is your home. 

— Ayodhydkanda, 127.2-131. 

In this extremely beautiful passage, Tulasidasa seems to say that the 
first step in the path of God-realization is the control of the senses by 
dedicating all activities to God. Thus he speaks first of the ears, eyes, 
etc. Then only does he bring in higher moral qualities such as desire- 
lessness and the conquest of anger. Such perfection of character, as he 
describes, seems to be beyond human endeavour, and so indeed it is. It is 
only when the human soul is linked with the Divine, through total self- 
surrender, that the sleeping spark of divinity is kindled, which envelops 
and consumes the mere animal existence in man. 

GRACE OF GOD 

Of all the characters of Rdmacaritamdnasa, the most thought-provoking 
is that of Ravana, the villain of this great epic. The one single instance 
where he showed appreciation of the higher values gives a glimpse into the 
working of his mind. On this occasion he said, ‘If God . . . has been born, 
then I shall force His enmity on myself and wdll die with His arrow in 
my heart, thus crossing the ocean of birth and death. ... If they (Rama 
and Laksmana) are the sons of a king and mere human beings, I shall 
defeat them in battle and carry away Rama’s wife’ (Aranyakanda). In his 
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first meeting with Sita, though ‘her words angered Ravana, yet in his heart 
he saluted her feet and felt happy’ (Aranyakdnda). Except for these passages, 
TulasTdasa always speaks of Ravana as the wicked one, full of anger, 
arrogance, and pride. Though he is looked upon as the very personification 
of evil in the Indian tradition, Ravana attained salvation by ‘the grace of 
Rama which (being inexhaustible) is never satiated by its own compassion’ 
(Bdlakdnda). 

^ The greatest liberality of thought is shown in the devotional scriptures 
regarding numerous paths which lead the human soul to God ; not only 
through dedicated activity or love, but even through anger, fear, or hatred 
one may progress towards Him. Once the search has begun, the divinity 
immanent in man will do the rest. In devotional language, this is called 
the working of divine grace. The compassion and mercy of God, which is 
epitomized so forcefully in the salvation of Ravana, is the main theme of 
the songs of Vinayapatrikd. To quote one of the popular ones: ‘O Hari, 
if you had looked to the faults of your devotees, then why would you have 
forced the enmity of Indra, Duryodhana, and Valin on yourself? If, 
indifferent to japa, oblations, yoga, and fasts, your heart was not won 
only by love, then why would you have abandoned the homes of the gods 
and the good sages and lived in Vraja in the house of cowherds? ... If you 
did not destroy the innumerable sins of Ajamila, who called on his son 
taking your name, then the messengers of Death would have searched for 
bulls like me and yoked them to the plough (of the world). If you haH 
not taken upon yourself the courageous and world-famous role of purifying 
sinners, then the wicked like TulasI would not even dream of attaining 
liberation for ages’ {Vinayapatrikd, 97). 

HOLY COMPANY 

Again, in accordance with the Hindu scriptures, TulasTdasa attaches 
the greatest importance to the habit of associating with the good and the 
holy. It is one of the recognized ways prescribed for ordinary mortals to 
help them to progress on the Godward path. TulasTdasa also delights in 
praising sannydsins—thoit whose lives are dedicated to the finding of God. 
He compares sddhus to cotton. Their lives are as pure as cotton is white ; 
they are as dry as the cotton-pod, meaning that they are unattached to the 
things of the world ; again, they help others and try to cover up their faults 
even at the cost of their own lives, just as the cotton in the form of thread 
loses itself in filling up the holes of an old cloth, or in weaving a new 
cloth, which will cover the body and protect it froih cold, rain, and wind 
(Bdlakdrida). Again, TulasTdasa says that sddhus are like a moving place 
of pilgrimage, the holy Prayaga, where the confluence of the three rivers 
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Ganga, Yamuna, and Sarasvatl takes place. Their love for Rama is the 
main stream, the Ganga, while their idea of the impersonal Brahman is 
like the Sarasvati, which is not visible to the eye, that is, the idea of the 
impersonal Brahman, though not distinguishable from devotion, supplies it 
with a philosophical background. Their rules of conduct are like the 
waters of the Yamuna. This moving pilgrimage, he says, is available at all 
times and in all countries. Discrimination is impossible to attain without 
the company of sadhus, which, in its turn, is impossible to have without 
the grace of Rama (Bdlakdnda). 

TulasTdasa never tires of repeating that ‘greater than Rama himself is 
the servant of Rama’, and his best tribute to the devotees of Rama occurs 
in his praise of Bharata at the end of the second canto: 

If Bharata had not been born. 

Overflowing with the nectar of love for Sita and Rama, 

Who could have performed yama (control of senses), niyama 
(discipline), iama (tranquillity), dama (desistance from evil), 
fasts, and austerities. 

Impossible even to the sages? 

Whose good name would have served as the means 
For the removal of spiritual poverty, misery, pride, envy, and 
other defects? 

And in this age of Kali, who would have perforce 
Brought wicked ones like TulasI into the presence of Rama? 

In conclusion, we must say that, though TulasTdasa did not preach 
any new doctrine, nor found a new sect, yet his own pure life and the 
magic of his poetry have done more for the Bhakti-marga than the 
eloquence of hundreds of teachers. His memory is so greatly revered that 
tradition looks upon him as Valmlki veritably reborn. 
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SAKTI-WORSHIP AND THE gAKTA SAINTS'^ 

T he followers of Saktism have always claimed a hoary antiquity for their 
faith/ and they trace its origin to the Vedas and refer to a number of 
kings and sages of Pauranic fame, like Krsna, Vasistha, and others, who are 
stated to have attained success in their spiritual endeavours through the 
practice of Tantric rites, especially those of the ^aktas. Parasurama, to 
whom is attributed the Parasurama Kalpa-Sutra, which deals with the details 
of the worship of SrTvidya, is incidentally referred to in the T ripura-rahasya 
(I. 18-20) as a devotee of Tripura, another name of Srividya. According to 
the Brahmanda Purdna, Agastya learnt the details of the worship of Srividya 
from Hayagriva (Visnu). .Vasistha is stated to have been successful in his 
spiritual aspirations only after worshipping the goddess Tara. Lopamudra, 
the wife of Agastya, became celebrated through her worship of Srividya, and 
the mantra with which she offered the worship still goes by her name. An 
entire work, the Radhd T antra, describes the life-story of Krsna, who is 
represented here as an ardent worshipper of ^akti and as one who attained 
spiritual success through his union with Radha. Whatever be the value 
of these claims of the latter-day followers of the 5akta school, it cannot be 
doubted that Saktism has a long history behind it. 

SAKTISM IN PRESENT-DAY INDIA 

Saktism is a very important cult among the Hindus of the present day 
all over India. Sakti or the Mother Goddess is worshipped in various forms, 
and numerous shrines and images are dedicated to her in different parts of 
the country. One or other form of the deity is recognized as the istadevatd 
or tutelary deity by the ^aktas or Sakti-worshippers, who, far from being 
exclusive in their devotion, pay their respect to and worship other deities 
on ceremonial occasions, as also in connection with the worship of their 
tutelary deities. Feasts and festivities pertaining to these ;§akta deities 
abound in different parts of the country. Occasionally these include rituals 
consisting of apparently sensual and revolting practices, which are respon- 
sible for the disrepute in which Tantricism in general and Saktism in 
particular are usually held in the modern world. It must, however, be 
admitted that these practices are by no means the characteristic or the most 
important feature of the Sakti cult. In fact, it has lofty spiritual ideals, its 

anUquity of Tantricism, see the writer’s paper in Indian Historical 
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tity of the individual soul with the supreme Soul or Brahman, who is none 
but the ;§akti that pervades the entire universe. The various Tantric rites 
will be found, on a close study, to have been so conceived as to help this 
realization in a graduated scale. The very first principle of Tantric worship 
is that a worshipper should identify himself with the deity he worships. 
And hence the Tantras give preference to what is called internal worship, 
as also to pure meditation. 

TANTRIC LITERATURE AND ITS CHARACTER 
The rites and practices of Saktism as well as its ideals are expounded 
in the extensive literature that has grown up from quite an early period. 
A critical study of this literature, which is yet to be undertaken, will be 
helpful in distinguishing the genuine from the spurious, the extent of which 
is evidently not very small. As a matter of fact, the exact number and 
correct texts of what may be called the original Tantras are not known with 
any amount of definiteness. We have here the same confusion as in the 
case of the Purana literature, if not more. Different versions of the same 
work as well as immense textual irregularities and variations are known. 
Under these circumstances, much that is trivial and unauthoritative has 
passed as Tantra, causing a good deal of misconception with regard to the 
end and nature of the Tantric form of worship. The tradition and exposi- 
tion of the orthodox followers of the system may be regarded as the only 
guide in this intricate labyrinth. We have therefore to turn to Tantra 
digests and treatises by later scholars, among whom might be counted a 
good number of saints and sages, and to the life-stories of saints, which 
throw much welcome light on the secret and real nature of the cult. 

It is true that the personal histories of most of these authors, tvho are 
spread over the whole of India, are not known. But it seems that most 
of them, if not all, made considerable progress in their journey along the 
spiritual path. This is indicated by some of their names ending in ‘-ananda 
ndtha’, such names being given to persons who have performed particular 
advanced Tantric rites. In a sense therefore, they may also be regarded as 
saints. The works composed by them are mainly of a ritualistic character. 
There are comparatively few works which directly expound the philos- 
ophy proper of the Tantras. In this connection, the works of Saiikara- 
carya, Bhaskararaya, Purnananda, and a few others are highly useful in 
realizing the esoteric implications of Tantric rites. A thorough study of 
their works is indispensable for an understanding of the lofty ideals under- 
lying the Tantric practices. Works of other wnriters generally deal with the 
details of the worship of different aspects of Sakti or the divine Mother, 
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Of the ten major manifestations of the divine Mother, again, Tripura 
(SodasT), Kali, Tara, and Bhuvane^vari claim, in a descending order, the 
largest number of worshippers and, consequently, the largest amount of 
literature. Chinnamasta (also known as Pracanda-candika or Sumukhi), 
Dhumavati, and Vagala are principally worshipped in connection with the 
performance of the six magic rites for averting evils (ianti), subduing a man 
or woman (vasJkarana), arresting any feeling or force (stambhana), creating 
enmity between affectionate friends (vidvesana), overthrowing an enemy 
(uccatana), and causing death to somebody (marana). They have few 
regular worshippers who regard them as their tutelary deities, so that the 
literature on them is quite scanty. 3akta deities like Gayatri, Kubjika, and 
Candika have only a limited local interest, being known and worshipped 
in particular localities. Of the various Tantric rites, only the more impor- 
tant and popular ones like diksd and purascarana are dealt with in indepen- 
dent treatises. A critical survey of the Tantric literature will reveal the 
extreme paucity of works concerning apparently obnoxious rites. In fact, 
a very small portion of the extensive literature of the Tantras is occupied 
by them. This is an important indication of the true position held by them 
among Tantric worshippers. 

It is rather strange that there is no work dealing with Tantric festivals. 
Tantra digests and valuable handbooks for Tantric worship, which describe 
in detail the procedure to be followed in the worship of various deities, do 
not provide for any festive worship on a particular occasion. Smrti works, 
containing elaborate accounts of feasts and festivities held all round the 
year, generally do not refer to any Tantric festivals, though they are by no 
means less popular or all of a comparatively recent origin. As for the 
Bengal festivals, most of them are not earlier than the fifteenth or the 
sixteenth century.^ 

THE TANTRIC AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS 
It is now proposed to refer to the more important of the authors and 
the works produced by them to elucidate the teachings of the Tantras. It 
is, however, not possible to give anything like a comprehensive account 
of the extensive literature produced by writers hailing from all parts of 
the country at different times over a long period. And, as has already been 
noted, we know very little about the personal history of, or the influence 
exerted by, most of these authors. They are all of Brahmana caste, with 
some exceptions. There are a few works by persons belonging to other 
castes. The author of the Bhairavdrcd-pdrijdta, presumably a Ksatriya, 

- For a detailed treatment of the S3kta festivals of Bengal and their antiquity, see the 
writer’s paper in Indian Historical Quarterly, XXVII. pp. 255 ff. 
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refers to himself as a prince of the Vaghela dynasty. Krsnamohana, who 
compiled the Agama-candrika, was a Kayastha. These writers, however, 
make no apology for going out of what may be supposed to be their own 
jurisdiction. Krsnadeva Gana, author of the Ciddnanda-manddkinl, on the 
other hand, refers to the taboo on the use of religious books written by 
non-Brahmanas and justifies his own action in writing the book by suggest- 
ing that the taboo does not apply to serious literature. 

We should first of all refer to authors of all-India fame. Of these three 
names are outstanding. 

The great Sahkaracarya, who is famous for his philosophical works, is 
usually considered by the followers of Tantric worship to have been a torch- 
bearer in the field of Tantricism as well. His influence may have been 
instrumental in giving a reorientation to the outlook of the Tantras, which 
came to be broad-based on monistic principles. He is supposed to have 
been the author of some famous Tantra works, such as the Prapancasdra and 
the Anandalahan. 

Laksmana Desikendra, of whom no details are available, is the author 
of the Saradatilaka, one of the most important and respected Tantric com- 
pilations. This work has an all-India fame. It has been commented on by 
various scholars from time to time. It deals with the details of the worship 
of a good many deities, and also discusses certain aspects of ^akta philosophy 
and doctrine. We have references to a number of other works attributed 
to this author. Of these, the Tardpradipa, which appears to have enjoyed 
some popularity in Bengal, is a metrical work dealing with the details of 
the worship of Tara. It may have been planned to supplement the 
Sdraddtilaka. 

Bhaskararaya or Bhasurananda Natha, who came from Tanjore in 
South India, was a worshipper of Srividya. He was the author of a number 
of highly learned works, in which he gave an exposition of the details as 
well as the secrets of the worship of Srividya. His commentaries on the 
Nityd-sodasikdrnava and Lalitd-sahasrandma-stotra and his Varivasyd-rahasya 
cannot be too highly commended to the notice of people desirous of getting 
acquainted with the basic principles of the rituals of the Tantras. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Parivrajakacarya seems to have been the earliest 
Bengali writer of a Tantra digest. Unfortunately, the proper name of the 
writer is not known. His only work that has come down is the Kdmya- 
yantroddhdra. A manuscript of the work described by Mm. H. P. Shastri 
was copied in Saka 1297 (a.d. 1375). The author of the work therefore must 
-have flourished before this date. 

The most important name in Bengal as a Tantric author is that of Krsna- 
nanda Agamavagisa. He is usually supposed to have been a contemporary 
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of Sri Caitanya (a.d. 1485-1533), though scholars would assign him 
to a much later date. He is believed to have conceived and introduced, 
through divine inspiration, the image of Kali, as she is now worshipped in 
Bengal. His Tantrasara is the most comprehensive and popular of the 
numerous digests that are known in Bengal. It is regarded as highly 
authoritative, and all Tantric worship is performed according to the injunc- 
tions contained in it. A few manuscripts of the work have been found in 
non-Bengali scripts, and outside Bengal, showing thereby the extent of its 
popularity. The book deals with all kinds of Tantric rites, such as initia- 
tion, process of worship, homa (ceremonial ofiEering to fire), and kuldcara, 
contains hymns of various gods and goddesses, and describes their yantras 
(mystic diagrams). Many of the gods and goddesses, the processes of whose 
worship have been given in the book, are now very little known. Nor 
are the images of many of them known to have been found. It quotes 
long extracts from a good many original Tantras and digests, many of 
which are now known only by name. 

Brahmananda Giri was the guru or spiritual guide of Purnananda, 
who flourished towards the third quarter of the sixteenth century. Brahma- 
nanda therefore flourished in the second, if not the first, quarter of that 
century. He was himself the disciple of Tripurananda. It is not known if 
the Tantrasara, referred to in his &dktdnanda-tarangini, is identical with 
the celebrated work of the same name by Krsnananda. Of his works, the 
Sdktdnanda-tarangini is perhaps the best known and most popular. In 
eighteen chapters it deals with the various rites to be performed in connec- 
tion with the worship of ^akti. His Tdrdrahasya, in four sections, deals 
with the rites connected with the worship of Tara and her various forms. 
Incidentally, it deals with prdtah-hrtya (rites to be performed every morning, 
such as bathing) and initiation, meant for the worshipper of Tara. 

Purnananda Paramahariisa Parivrajaka was a great saint and a well- 
known Tantric compiler of the sixteenth century. His date is definitely 
known from two of his works, namely, Sdktakrama and Sritattva-cintdmani, 
the former of which was composed, as is recorded in its concluding verse, 
in Saka 1493 (a.d. 1571), and the latter, in Saka 1499 (a.d. 1577), as he 
himself says in the beginning of the work. He was a Brahmana of the 
Ra4hiya section hailing from Katihali, a village in the Netrakona Sub- 
division of the District of Mymensingh in East Bengal. He became the 

gwu of a good many people of East and North Bengal, which position his 
descendants still hold. 

Purnananda compiled several Tantra works. Of these the Sydmd- 
rahasya is the best known. It deals with various rites in connection with 
the woiship of the goddess Syama or KalT, and consists of sixteen chapters. 
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His Saktakrama deals, in seven chapters, with the rites of the Saktas. His 
Sritattva-cintamani describes the Tantra rites in general, with special 
reference to the cult of Srividya. It begins with a discourse on tattvajnana 
(the highest Truth), and has a section on prdyascitta or expiatory rites 
towards the end. His other Tantra works are Tattvdnanda-tarangini and 
Satkarmolldsa. The latter deals principally whth the magic rites of the 
Tantras mentioned above. 

We may next mention the name of one who is generally known as 
Sankara of Gauda.® He must have flourished some time about the sixteenth 
century, as a manuscript of his Tdmrahasya-vrttikd in the MaithilT character 
dated La. Sam. 511 (a.d. 1630) is known. In the concluding verse of this 
work, he says that he was the son of Kamalakara and grandson of 
Lambodara. In the colophon of this work, he definitely calls himself a 
native of Gauda (North Bengal). A number of Tantra compilations are 
attributed to him. Of these, the Tardrahasya-vrttikd deals, in fifteen 
sections, with Tantra rites in general, such as initiation, with special 
reference to the worship of Tara. His Sivdrcana-mahdratna and Saivaratna 
pertain, as their names imply, to the rites to be performed by a ^aiva. Two 
more of his works Kulamulavatdra and Kramastava are also mentioned. 

From Maharastra hailed Nllakantha, the Saiva, who is different from 
his more famous namesake whose reputation rests on his commentary on 
the Mahdbhdrata. This Nllakantha was the author of a number of Purana 
and Tantra works, which are not so well known. We are told that his 
great-grandfather, Mayuresvara, earned for the family the surname ;§aiva. 
Nllakantha does not mention his date ; but on the basis of the references he 
makes to authors and works, it would appear that Nllakantha flourished 
not earlier than the middle of the eighteenth century. About half a dozen 
works of Nllakantha are known, or have been mentioned. Of these, the 
commentaries on the Devi-Bhdgavata and the Kdtydyanl Tantra and his 
Saktitattva-vimarsim and Kamakald-rahasya deal with ^aktism. 

Of Nepal, we may mention Navamisiihha (alias Adyanandana). He 
introduces himself in the beginning of his T antra-cintdmani as the minister 
of King Bhupalendra, who is stated to have been a man of learning and 
piety. The king seems to be identical with Mahlndra Malla or Bhupalendra 
Malla of Kathmandu who ruled for about five years (a.d. 1689-94). We 
know of two extensive Tantric digests by Navamisirhha, the T antra- 
cintdmani and the Kulamukti-kallolini. 

® His full name seems lo have been Sankara Agamacarya, as is indicated by the colophon 
of the Tararahasya-vrttika in the MS. of the India Office Library. For fuller information 
about Sankara, NTlakantha, NavamTsiihha, Srinivasa, Ka^Tnatha, and Sahib Kaula, see 
Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts^, Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, VIII. 
Introduction. 
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From South India came Srinivasa Bhatta Gosvamin, who had migrated 
from his original home to Banaras, where he and his descendants occupied 
a position of some distinction. A fair account of the family may be gathered 
from the comprehensive Tantric digests compiled by the members of the 
family. It is known from the introductory verses of the Sivdrcana-candrika 
of Srinivasa that there was a large village to the south of KancI, called 
Ananta, which was inhabited by pious and learned Brahmanas who had 
received the village as a grant from a certain king. Here was the ancestral 
home of a learned family of scholars, of whom Srinivasa was the most 
prominent. Srinivasa, who was specially versed in the Tantras, went on 
a festive occasion to Jalandhara (Jullundur), a famous pitha of Sakti-worship, 
and was initiated by Sundaracarya or Saccidananda Natha, presumably the 
author of the Lalitdrcana-candrikd and the Laghu-candrikd, which may be 
an abridgement of the former. His post-initiation name appears to have 
been Vidyananda Natha. As desired by his preceptor, Srinivasa came down 
to and settled in Banaras. He was the author of several Tantric compila- 
tions, four of which he has mentioned by name at the end of his Sivdrcana- 
candrika. The dignity of the family was maintained, if not enhanced, by 
the successors of Srinivasa. His son, Jagannivasa, who was also versed in 
the Tantra lore, counted among his disciples a number of ruling chiefs 
of the time, of whom Devisimha of Bundel has been mentioned by 
Sivananda Gosvamin, the eldest son of Jagannivasa, who wrote the Sirhha- 
siddhdntasindhu at the request of the above-mentioned chief. Janardana, 
another son of Jagannivasa, probably the youngest, was the author of the 
Mantra-candrikd. 

Kasinatha Bhatta Bha<^, alias Sivananda Natha of Banaras, was the 
author of a large number of small treatises, principally on Pauranic and 
Tantric topics. He flourished some time in the seventeenth or the 
eighteenth century. He was a worshipper of Siva and Sakti and followed 
what is called daksindcdra or the ‘Rightist’ form of worship of the usual 
and orthodox type, which he claimed to have established on -a firm footing, 
at a time when vdmdcdra or the ‘Leftist’ form of worship, with its apparently 
revolting practices, was fast becoming the order of the day. He took pains 
in his works to refute the doctrines of the vdmdcdra, and set forth the rites 
and practices of the daksindcdra. 

A number of Tantric works dealing with the Sakti cult are known to 
have been attributed to Sahib Kaula, which seems to have been a Tantric 
ecclesiastical designation in Kashmir. The nature and function of the 
dignitary are not known. But that it was a highly dignified position is 
clearly indicated by the way in which it has been referred to in more than 
one of these works. It may be pointed out in this connection that the 
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epithets Mahamahe^varacarya and Sahib Kaulananda Natha are used either 
jointly or singly to refer to the authors of some of these works pointing 
to their spiritual greatness. 

Among a host of Sakta saints and authors of Kashmir, the most 
renowned name, however, is that of the polymath Abhinavagupta (tenth or 
eleventh century). His magnum opus, and the most voluminous of his 
works, is the T antraloka, which is ‘primarily concerned with the systematic 
presentation of the teachings of the Kula and Trika systems’. He was a 
great sadhaka as well as a vastly learned scholar. It is from the Kula system 
that he seems to have attained perfect satisfaction and peace. Presumably, 
it is on account of this that he paid a more glowing tribute to his Kaulika 
teacher, ;§ambhu Natha, than to anyone else. He had to go to Jullundur 
to learn Kaulika literature and practices from this teacher.* 

THE SAKTA I.YRICS OF BENGAL AND THEIR AUTHORS 

There was also a large number of writers who wrote in regional 
languages. They were immensely popular and were highly regarded by 
the people at large. 

The 3akta lyrics of Bengal, though not as much known these days as 
the Vaisnava lyrics, are in no way inferior in value and importance. They 
enjoy sufficient popularity among the unlettered village folk. Their depth 
of devotional fervour is no less than what we find in the Vaisnava songs, 
though, abounding in homely expressions, they do not exhibit the character- 
istic features of high poetry. 

The spirit of devotion is found to permeate the poetical literature of 
the i§aktas, though it did not predominate over the religious rites of the 
sect. As a matter of fact, it would often seem to be in conflict with them. 
Some of the hymns and songs go so far as openly to denounce these rites. 
Many of the saints also, of whom we shall presently speak, were reputed 
not for the strict observance of religious rites in all their details, but for 
their ardent devotion to the Mother Goddess. 

The poems which describe the deity as the child of the worshipper, 
as in the dgamani (welcome) and vijaya (farewell) songs of the goddess 
Dur^, have indeed a peculiar appeal of their own. Here the divinity is 
conceived of as a little girl who, according to the old custom of the land, 
has been married at an early age and taken away from her parents to the 
house of her husband, whence she visits her parental home only occasionally. 
They are full of pathos and delineate the familiar experiences of an 
ordinary householder. 

^ For a detailed account of Abhinavagupta and his works, see K. C. Pandey, Abhinavagupta 
— An Historical and Philosophical Study. 
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Another and a curious phase of the devotional attitude is represented 
by the apparently sceptic and pessimistic tone noticed in some of these 
songs, which complain of the heartlessness of the divine Mother in that the 
people at large, even those that are firmly devoted to her, often groan 
under untold sorrows and sufferings. A mock threat is held out that, if 
such a condition is allowed to persist, no worship will be offered. It is of 
the nature of a loving child’s complaint to his mother. It is, however, fully 
recognized, as is clear from so many songs, that it is through these exacting 
trials that the divine Mother tests her devotees and leads them to final 
beatitude. 

One more notable point to be recorded in connection with these lyrics 
is that many of them aim at elucidating in a very popular way the rather 
intricate teachings of the Tantras. 

Ramaprasada Kaviranjana, a well-known saint and poet, flourished 
about two hundred years ago in the village of Kumarhatta (Halishahar), 
a few miles from Calcutta. He is said to have attained to high spiritual 
eminence. He is famous as the author of a large number of lyric poems 
which bespeak his deep devotion for the great Mother, whose omnipotence 
is occasionally referred to. These songs have a firm hold on the people of 
Bengal and have acquired a much greater popularity than hundreds of 
similar songs of other poets, of which a good many are known.® 

Kamalakanta is another saint and author of Sakta lyrics in Bengali, 
who is next in importance to Ramaprasada. He was born at Ambika 
(Kalna) in the District of Burdwan about one hundred and fifty years ago. 
Besides stray songs, he also composed a work called Sadhakaranjana, which 
sought to elucidate in simple Bengali verses the basic principles of yoga, 
as elaborated in the Tantras. 

THE SaKTA saints OF BENGAL 

After dealing with the saintly authors and their learned writings, we 
should now refer to those numerous saints who devoted themselves to 
practising and demonstrating through their lives the teachings of the 
Tantras. In fact, a very large number of the spiritual aspirants preferred 
to be occupied with religious practices themselves, rather than with the 
elucidation of old authoritative texts or in delineating their own spiritual 
experiences. A large number of these spiritual adepts and saints had not 
even the literary qualification for this task. Still they live in the minds 

’Several collections of these songs have been published. They have been introduced to 
1 ^ ^Shsh-reading people through the efforts of Thompson and Spencer who translated and 
classified a select number of these songs under the caption Bensali Relieious Lyrics — Sakta 
(Heritage of India Series). a 6 / 
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of generations of their devout disciples, who give publicity and regular 
form to their teachings. Anniversaries and festivities are arranged in honour 
of these saints at the seats of their religious practices. These are sometimes 
very popular and attract devotees from far and near. In fact, this latter 
class of saints is often more remembered by the people at large than many 
ethers who have left literary works behind them. 

Among saints of this class, mention may be made of Sarvananda, 
Gosain Bhattacarya, Ardhakali, and Varna Ksepa, names which are household 
words in Bengal or parts of it, and, above all, Sri Ramakrishna, who flourished 
during the last century and whose name has spread all over the world. 
Of similar saints in Mithila, reference may be made to Gahgesa Upadhyaya, 
the famous Nyaya scholar, as also to Devaditya, Vardhamana, and others.' 
It is stated that some of Mithila’s greatest saints were associated with gakti- 
worship. In fact, saints of this type possessing local celebrity, but not widely 
known throughout the land, flourished in different parts of the country. 

Sarvananda flourished about four hundred years ago at Mehar, a village 
in the District of Tippera. He is stated to have been totally illiterate." 
His spiritual success is reported to have been attained through the 
repetition of a mantra, while practising a very difficult Tantric ritual or 
sadhana with the help of a dead body. Thereafter, he earned the epithet 
of Sarvavidya, as all forms of the divine Mother were revealed to him. His 
name is held in high esteem, and his descendants have to this day a large 
number of disciples all over Bengal. The KalT temple in the village of 
Mehar has become a place of pilgrimage to the people of Bengal, and a 
festival is held there in his honour about the middle of January. 

Ratnagarbha or Gosain Bhattacarya, as he was popularly known, is 
stated to have been the guru of Canda Raya and Kedara Raya, two famous 
Bengali chiefs who flourished towards the end of the sixteenth century. 
It is said that he attained siddhi (spiritual success) in the temple of 
DigambarT at Mayaisar in the District of Dacca. He followed the vlra 
form of worship requiring the use of wine, meat, and corpses ; and many 
are the stories told of the supernatural powers acquired by him. His 
descendants have in their possession two symbolic representations (yantras) 
of the deity drawn by him, which are still held in esteem by the people 
of the locality. 


® Journal of the Bihar ayid Orissa Research Society, XXXIII. 51. The life-story of Gahgesa 
was dramatized by the great Sakta, Pandit Siva Chandra Vidyarnava (Calcutta, 1305 b.s.).^ 

^ It is not known if Sarvananda Natha; the author of the Tantric compilation 
Sayvollasa Tantra, is identical with Sarvananda. The following works deal with the life- 
story of Sarvananda: Sarvdnanda-tarahgirii (in Sanskrit) attributed to S^vanatha, son of 
Sarvananda ; Satumianda (in Bengali) by Atul Chandra Mukherji ; and Thakuna Sawunanda 
(in Bengali) by Nisikanta Chakravarti. 

IV— 53 
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ArdhakalT,® so called on account of half of her body being dark, is 
believed to have been an incarnation of the divine Mother. A daughter of 
Dvijadeva Thakura of Panditbari, a great devotee of the Mother, she was 
born about three hundred years ago in the District of Mymensingh in East 
Bengal. Her real name was Jayadurga. She was married to Raghavarama, 
a pupil of her father. It is stated that, at the time of her marriage, she 
furnished convincing proof of her divinity to the sceptics. Raghavarama 
also was highly advanced on the spiritual path, and possessed yogic powers. 
The descendants of Dvijadeva, particularly those of his renowned daughter, 
still command great respect in Bengal among the worshippers of Sakti. 

Vamacarana,® popularly known as Varna Ksepa (mad Varna), was born 
about a hundred years ago in a poor Brahmana family at a village in the 
District of Birbhum. He was from his childhood absent-minded and could 
do no household work satisfactorily. This trait of his character obtained 
him the sobriquet by which he is known all over Bengal. He was a devotee 
of the goddess Tara, but seldom did he offer any formal worship. His 
meditative temperament urged him, at a comparatively young age, to leave 
his home and retire to TarapTtha, a famous centre of Tantric worship, not 
far from his own village. There he practised meditation. He died about 
forty years ago, leaving behind a large circle of disciples and admirers, 
who gather together at TarapTtha once a year in honour of their guru and 
worship goddess Tara with great festivity. 

The lives, teachings, and literary works of the Sakti-worshippers, referred 
to above, will show that Sakti-worship as such is not an evil ; that the mal- 
practices of the misguided few do not follow from, and cannot represent, 
the high ideals of the Sakta Tantras and that the ennobling spirit of 
devotion and the high tone of spirituality imparted by ^ktism have attracted 
and are still attracting a very large number of people not only in Bengal, but 
all over India. 


ArdftaftaR by Atul Chandra Mukherji. A Sanskrit work 
called the Ragham^dipika is also stated to have been composed by Vi^vadeva Acarya, a 
contemporary of Raghava, to commemorate the life of Raghava and Ardhakali ^ 

T »• J published in Bengali describing the life-story of Vamacarana- 

Jatmdranath Chatterji, Varna Ksepa, and Haricharan Ganguli, SrT Vama-ltla 

ft” I- 
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RELIGIOUS BELIEFS OF THE INDIAN TRIBES 


T he aborigines of India number about twenty-five millions. They 
occupy the most inhospitable regions of the country, where they lead 
a miserable existence. With their limited resources, both material and 
intellectual, they have been waging a ceaseless war against their unkind 
environment. In the struggle for existence, religion and magic are their 
two most important allies. We shall try to describe here some of these 
religious concepts, which uphold the aborigines in times of distress and 
instil hope into them. 


NATURE OF THE SOUL 

According to the animistic school of anthropology, the concept of the 
soul is the foundation of religion throughout primitive society. There is 
hardly any primitive group which does not possess this elementary idea. 
The soul is commonly believed to have an ethereal existence. But the idea 
of its size and shape differs in different parts of India. Among the Lakhers 
of Assam, the soul is held to resemble the body in appearance and size.^ 
The Thadou Kukis of Manipur, on the other hand, conceive the ‘soul as a 
minute replica of the individual’.^ This idea is also common among their 
Naga neighbours of Manipur^ and the Naga Hills.* The Sema Nagas 
believe it to be the shadow or reflection of the body.® In Chota Nagpur 
and Madhya Pradesh, the soul is often conceived of as a chain or chdya, 
i.e. shade or shadow. It is often spoken of in such terms in these regions. 
The Oraons believe the soul to resemble a shadow, only it is lighter and 
more intangible.* A similar idea also prevails among the nomadic Birhor 
hunters of Ranchi District.’^ The Baigas of Madhya Pradesh believe the 
soul to be like a chdya, which is called back to the house on the tenth 
day after death and installed within it with affectionate care.* The Murias 
of Bastar also have a similar belief.* The Chenchus of Hyderabad think 
that the soul proceeds to Bhagavantaru, immediately after death or later on, 
in human shape.** The Todas of the Nilgiri Hills have a very clear 


^ N. E. Parry, The Lakhers, p. 351. ^ William Shaw, The Thadou Kukist p. 155. 

® Facts collected by the author, but not yet published. ^ Ibid, 

® J. H. Hutton, The Sema Nagas, pp, 199 tt. 

® S. C. Roy, Oraon Religion and Customs, p. 187. 

’’ S. C. Roy, The Birhors, pp. 252-54. ® Verrier Elwin, The Baiga, p. 294. 

® Verrier Elwin, The Muria and Theh Ghotul, p. 144. 

C. von Furer-Haimendorf, The Chenchus, I. p. 195. 
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conception of the soul, which resembles the individual and proceeds to the 
other world on death, and leads there a life almost similar to this one.“ The 
shape of the soul may also be deduced from a number of mortuary rites. 
Among the Mundas of Ranchi, after cremation of a corpse, a small human 
effigy is made with tender grass and placed on a figure drawn on the 
ground with parched rice.^^ This effigy represents the deceased. Among 
the Hos of Kolhan was found a small human effigy made of earth, about a 
foot in height, riding a horse, with drawn bow and arrow in the hand. 
This represented the soul of an old man, on whose grave it was placed. If 
the deceased had been a woman, the effigy would have consisted of a 
standing female figure with a straw-pad (bids) on the head.^® Similar 
figures also occur among the Murias of Bastar.^^ The Garo kimas also 
fall in line with these figures.^ Dr. Hutton found human effigies at Ukha 
in the unadministered territories east of the Naga Hills.^® These also 
represented the human souls. The ceremony of calling back the soul 
of the deceased to the sacred tabernacle within the house, so common 
in Chota Nagpur and further south and west, shows in what light the soul 
is held by these simple peoples of the hills and forests. It maintains all 
the human characteristics, such as susceptibility to hunger and thirst, to heat 
and cold, and even to the bites of gnats and mosquitoes. Among the Hos, 
the soul is sadly and solemnly coaxed to come back to the house in the 
following words: ‘O, so-and-so (name of the person), come back to the 
house, inside its doors. Do not remain under trees or creepers where gnats 
and mosquitoes abound. You are getting cold.’ This chant shows that 
the susceptibilities of the human body remain associated with the soul even 
after the destruction of the former. 

MULTIPLE SOULS 

Though it is commonly believed that each individual possesses only 
one soul, yet there are areas where the concept of multiple souls occurs. The 
Ao Nagas believe that for every individual in this world, there is a spiritual 
counterpart in the sky called tiya (fate)."" For every man, there are three 
souls here, and his tiya in the sky also has three souls. Of the three souls 
of man, one is a celestial tnithan (bos fTontalis) in possession of his tiya, the 
second accompanies the individual whenever he leaves his house, while the 

W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, pp. 397-400. 

S. G. Roy, The Mundas and Their Country, p. 462. 
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third remains within the hut. The tiya and the souls are pre-existent. The 
belief in multiple souls is also found among the Purums, an Old Kuki 
tribe of Manipur, according to whom every individual has five souls.’^® It 
may also be traced among the tribes in Chota Nagpur and Madhya Pradesh. 
Among the Birhors, each individual is supposed to have a shadow, which is 
enshrined in the house after death.^® Besides this, he has two other souls, 
one male and the other female, which remain within the body when the 
individual is alive, but depart from it at death. They, however, always 
remain together and are reborn together in a new baby. During dream, 
the male soul goes out of the body, while the female one remains inside 
and keeps it alive till the return of the male soul, just as a Birhor wife 
keeps her kumba (hut) in order, when her husband is out on hunting or 
gathering roots and fruits. The Baiga has likewise three souls.®® His jiv 
(life-essence) goes to Bhagavan, led by the latter’s messengers ; his shadow 
or chaya is brought back to the house, but his bhut (ghost) remains in the 
burial ground. The last one is the remnant of all that was base in him, and 
is therefore conceived of as hostile and dangerous to man. The Murias 
also believe in three souls, but the Marias in two only. 

, LAND OF THE DEAD 

We have already seen that in the primitive society of India, the individ- 
ual does not go out of existence with the destruction of his body, whether 
on the funeral pyre or on the corpse-platform or in the grave. A part of 
him, the soul, survives, and we have had glimpses of the conceptions as to 
its shape, size, and number among various tribes. The next question which 
naturally arises is. What becomes of this indestructible part? The general 
belief on this point among the primitive tribes of India, with the exception 
of those of Chota Nagpur, is that this indestructible part, called the soul, 
goes to the Land of the Dead. There is, however, some difference of opinion 
regarding the location of this land. It is held by some tribes to be situated 
in the sky ; by some others, on this earth ; by still others, again, underneath 
the ground. Most of the Naga tribes place it under the ground in the 
Wokha Hills. The Angami Nagas send the souls of the good to the sky, 
and of the rest to the underworld.®® Among the Kukis, the souls go to 
the Mi-thi-kho, the Land of the Dead, but its exact location is not stated ; 
the Purums place it in the sky towards the west.®® Among the Chota Nagpur 
tribes, the concept of the Land of the Dead is generally absent. Among 
most of the tribes of this region, the chain is brought back to the house, 

T. C. Das, The Purums, pp. 255 flf. ” S. C. Roy, The Birhors, pp. 253-54. 
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where it resides and receives regular offerings. Among the Kharias, however, 
there is a belief that the jiom or the immaterial soul goes to the under- 
world and joins the fathers, while the chain is enshrined at home.^® Among 
the Baigas, one of the souls (jiv) goes to Bhagavan who lives ‘on this earth, 
to the east of the Maikal Hills’.^* The Murias believe that the soul (jlva) 
proceeds to Mahapurub (probably Mahaprabhu) who lives in Porrobhum 
(upper world) with his seven maiden daughters.^® The Toda Land of the 
Dead (Amnodr or probably Yamanodr, world of Yama) lies below this 
world, and the same sun lights both this world and Amnodr alternately.^® 
The latter idea is also found in the Lakher concept of Athikhi (Land of the 
Dead).®^ 

The nature of life in this Land of the Dead, in most of the cases, does 
not differ much from what it is here. Such is the belief of the Rengma 
Nagas®® and the Serna Nagas.®* ‘The same men marry the same women, and 
the same children are born. Those who were poor here are poor there ; 
and those who were rich remain so. Among the Lakhers, a chief in this 
world remains a chief in the next, and a slave here has to carry on the 
same miserable existence there.’®® The Purum soul goes straight to 
Khamnung (other world) where it joins its parents and grandparents, i.e. 
those who predeceased it, and leads a life almost similar to the one it led 
here.®^ Similar beliefs are also held by the Baigas. The food that a Baiga 
gives away during his lifetime is stored in his house in the other world, and 
his soul subsists on it there till the viands are exhausted, when it has to 
come back to this world and be reborn. The Toda buffalo herdsmen have 
their buffaloes and their dairies in Amnodr, where the souls follow the 
same daily routine of work and pleasure.®® 


DOCTRINE OF KARMA 

How far does life in this world affect life in the other according to 
these primitive people of India? In discussing this point, we should bear 
in mind the fact that for a long time the aborigines of India have been 
under the influence of the Hindus in different degrees in different areas, 
and that the doctrine of Karma considerably influences the Hindu mi nd, 
It is not therefore impossible to find traces of the idea of retribution 
in different stages of development among the tribal peoples of India, 
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who might have borrowed it from the Hindus. But, at the same time, 
it is not also impossible that these ideas are natural developments from 
within. Materials are scanty to arrive at a definite conclusion on this 
point. 

The Indian aborigines differ in their ideas about the relation between 
the individual’s activities here and the fate of his soul in the Land of 
the Dead. Some of the tribes hold that life here does not influence in 
any way the life in the next world. Happiness or misery in the other world 
is often believed to depend not on the activities of the individual here, 
i.e. his karma, but on the nature of his death or the nature of the disposal 
of his dead body. The Rengmas believe that the souls of men go to the 
happy Land of the Dead, with the exception of the souls of those who die by 
accident or murder, or in child-birth, or by any other unnatural means, 
which the Assamese call apotia. The latter go to a place which is not known 
to anybody. A similar idea is also found among the Oraons. Among the 
Khasis, entry into the garden of God, where betel-nut trees abound, and 
where the souls enjoy the supreme happiness of chewing these nuts un- 
interruptedly, depends on the proper performance of the funeral rites.®* 
‘The spirits of those whose funeral ceremonies have not been duly performed 
are believed to take the forms of animals, birds, or insects and to roam on 
this earth.’ The Kharias of Chota Nagpur do not make any distinction 
between the souls of good and bad men, nor do they have any conception 
of heaven or hell.®^ All the souls of the dead go to live with their ancestral 
spirits in the underworld, with the exception of those who die by unnatural 
means, or those who have sexual commerce with people of other castes and 
tribes. Reference to the last group of souls seems to be a later development, 
a feeble attempt to preserve tribal integrity by this defence mechanism. 
The Murias of Bastar (a branch of the Gonds) have no idea of heaven or 
hell ; there is even no word for ‘sin’ in Gondi (the language of the Gonds). 
‘Though the Murias believe in rebirth, they have no idea of karma and 
their picture of life after death is quite unmoralized.’®® Again, in a large 
number of Assam tribes a better life in the other world depends on acci- 
dental factors, such as personal prowess in war and chase, success in love- 
affairs, and performance of sacrifices. This is the case among the Lusheis®® 
and Lakhers.®^ Among the Angamis, the performers of Zhatho genna go 
to the abode of Kepenopfu, the Creator, where they consume unlimited 
quantities of food and drink, and enjoy hunting without its risks.®® With 
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the exception of unowned bastard children, who turn into wild animals 
after death, all others go to the Village of the Dead. 

This state of complete dissociation, between the individual’s activities 
in this world and the fate of his soul in the next, is replaced in another 
set of tribes by rudimentary ideas of association between them. Among 
the Baigas, charity in this world is rewarded with a longer stay in the 
happy island of Bhagavan.®® This supernatural sanction for charity is not 
in keeping with the rest of their concept of the other world and seems to be 
a recent innovation. It may not be due to the Hindu influence, as only a 
single moral attribute is extolled leaving aside others which are usually 
associated with this virtue in the Hindu mind. In the Lhota Naga society, 
‘virtue in this world is vaguely believed to be rewarded with happiness in 
the next, but this belief weighs little with a Naga’.*° In the Rengma 
World of the Dead, the thieves and wicked men of this world merely 
remember their wicked deeds and feel unhappy therefor, while the good 
pass their days in joy.^^ Among the Todas, every soul goes to Amnodr 
sooner or later, but the karainol (selfish people), the kashtvainol (jealous 
and grudging people), and the kashpivainol (those who have committed any 
offence against sacred or secular dairy) suffer from bites of leeches in the 
Puvurkin, the Toda Styx.*^ The offences mentioned here are connected 
with the two most important aspects of Toda life, namely, pastoralism and 
polyandry, which are the bases of their economic and social life respectively. 


Nagas, those who aspire after social recognition perform a number of rites, one after another, 
which confer social status on the performers. The first three of these rites are of minor 
importance, and are really preliminary steps. But each of the next four raises an individual 
to higher and higher ranks. Zhatho genna is the second of the latter series. In this genna, 
the performer has to entertain his villagers with the meat of eight bulls and four pigs. He 
is also required to spend sixty maunds of paddy for brewing rice-beer and preparing boiled 
rice for the feast. In return, he is allowed to wear a particular type of dress and fence a part 
of the front porch of his house. 
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But side by side with this idea, there is the belief that the souls of the two 
villages of Kavidi and Taradr proceed directly to Amnodr, however wicked 
they might have been in this life. Mythological evidences also show that 
Toda after-life is not dependent on ethical concepts. Influence of ethical 
qualities on the fate of the soul in the other world is clearer in some 
other tribes like Aos, Lakhers, Baigas, Chenchus, and Warlis. 

CONCEPT OF GODS AND SPIRITS 

Belief in gods and spirits is universal in the primitive society of India. 
In the whole of this country, there is not a single tribe among whom this 
belief is absent. It is found in all stages of social and economic develop- 
ment. From the most primitive Radars and Birhors, who lead a miserable 
existence by hunting and gathering, to the civilized Gonds, Hos, and 
Khasis, belief in supernatural beings is common and constant. The core of 
primitive religion of India consists of these beliefs in the deities and spirits, 
and the practices to please or placate them. But there is considerable 
variation in the depth of this belief and in the nature, forms, and func- 
tions of these gods and spirits. Speaking in general terms, these super- 
natural beings of the aborigines of India may be classified into the following 
four groups: (1) the supreme Deity, (2) ancestor-spirits, (3) tutelary deities 
of the village, and (4) evil spirits of hills, forests, rivers, etc. who cause 
disease and death. 


THE SUPREME DEITY 

The concept of a supreme Deity is comparatively well developed among 
the Lushei-Kuki tribes. ‘The Lakhers believe that the destinies of the 
universe are in the hands of one God who is knowm as Khazangpa.’ He 
lives in the sky, and is a just and benevolent deity who punishes the evil- 
doers and rewards the good.^® Among the Thadou Kukis, He is known as 
Pathen, the all-powerful. He created heaven and earth, gave life to every- 
thing, rules the universe, and has the power to thwart the activities of all evil 
spirits, for which sacrifices are made to Him.'^^ A similar, though not such 
an elaborate, idea is found among the Lusheis and the Old Kukis like 
Chirus, Anals, Korns, and Kolhens.^* Among the Purums, He has been 
supplanted in recent years by Krishna, i.e. Krsna, the Hindu deity.^® 

Among the Naga tribes, the idea of a supreme God is far less prominent. 
We find a trace of it in the Angami Kepenopfu who created all living 
beings and spirits, but not the universe, and is always beneficent to 
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mankind. He lives in the sky where the good souls go.^' The Serna Alhou is 
also regarded as the Creator who does not interfere with human affairs, but 
is usually beneficent.^® The highest God of the Aos is Lungkijingba who 
lives in the sky, but as He does not cause any affliction to man’s spirit. He 
is not worshipped communally.^® Among the Rengmas and Lhotas, this 
concept of a supreme Deity or of a Creator is not at all found. 

In Chota Nagpur, the hinterland of Orissa, Chattisgarh, and Madhya 
Pradesh, the idea of a supreme God is well developed. He is the Creator of 
men, animals, and plants, of gods and spirits, indeed of the whole universe. 
He is omnipotent and omniscient. He rules over the other gods, who 
act according to His will. The sun is sometimes regarded as His visible 
form, or as His abode, or, again, as His eyes with which He sees everything 
that is going on in the worlds of men and gods. The association of the 
supreme Deity with the sun is a characteristic feature of the religious beliefs 
of the tribes of this region ; it is not found among the tribes of Assam. 
Among a large number of tribes of this tract, the word for the sun is the 
same as that for the supreme Deity. This concept of the supreme Deity, 
with the aforesaid characteristics fully or partially belonging to Him, is 
found among the Oraons, Mundas, Hos, Asurs, Korwas, Kharias, Birhors, 
Malers, Malpaharias, Bhuiyas, Juangs, Khonds, Gonds, Santals, and others 
of Chota Nagpur region and adjacent territories. It is also met with in 
southern India among the Chenchus, Uralis, Kanikkers, and others. Among 
some of these tribes, there is a belief that the supreme Deity does not take 
much interest in men and their fate. Though a benevolent Deity, He 
does not always try to save men from the clutches of evil spirits who afflict 
them with disease, death, and scarcity. As a result, these tribes do not 
actually worship. Him regularly, but pay more attention to the malevolent 
spirits. He is sometimes even characterized as a helpless being in the 
hands of His own creation. 


ANCESTOR-SPIRITS 

Worship of ancestors is the natural consequence of the concept of souls 
and belief in an after-life. Ancestor-worship is a very prominent feature 
of the tribal society of India. It has attained its maximum development 
on the plateau of Chota Nagpur. The spirits of the deceased ancestors of 
every family of the Mundas are its Ora-Bongakos (house-gods).®“ They are 
regularly worshipped by the head of the family in the sacred tabernacle 
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within the house. The Ho house-father daily worships the Oa-Bongas 
(ancestral spirits) in the ading (sacred tabernacle) of his hut with offerings 
of a part of the food prepared for the day.^^ On festive occasions, elaborate 
preparations are made for this purpose.^® The ancestor-spirits of the Birhor 
hunters are divided into two classes: those of the recently dead, called 
Burha-Burhi, and those whose names cannot be remembered, known as 
Chowrasi Haprom. The former reveal the breaches of sexual taboos of 
their descendants to the witch-doctor, in dreams, so that they may be stopped. 
Offerings are made to both the classes for success in hunting and prevention 
of diseases." 

Assam also provides numerous instances of ancestor-worship. It is 
found among the Lusheis and Lakhers. The Manipuris hold the tribal 
ancestors as one of the four orders of spiritual beings.®^ Among the Khasis 
and Syntengs, the ancestors receive periodic and occasional offerings. ‘It is 
possible that the Khasi gods of today are merely the spirits of glorified 
ancestors.’*® In the Naga group of tribes, ancestor-worship is not much in 
evidence. It reappears, however, in full vigour in the extreme south of 
India. In Travancore-Cochin most of the tribes practise this cult. Mega- 
lithic monuments like dolmens and menhirs are often connected with 
ancestor-worship in India. 

TUTELARY DEITIES OF THE VILLAGE 
The concept of a tutelary deity of the village is as old as Neolithic 
times, when settled habitation first came into being. It is one of the most 
ancient institutions of man, and is found both among the savage and the 
civilized. In India, it is a common feature of all the areas where primitive 
man is found. In Orissa, Madras State, and the extreme south of the 
Indian peninsula, it is a very prominent trait of rural Hindu life. In 
almost every village of Orissa, there is a gram-deoti (village goddess), who 
is often identified with one of the different forms of the Mother Goddess. 
Her altar is generally under a big tree, where one meets with heaps of 
terracotta figurines of horses and elephants which have been offered to 
the deity in fulfilment of vows, often taken for recovery from diseases. She 
is worshipped both periodically and occasionally by individuals as also by 
the entire village. On occasions of birth, marriage, first rice-eating, etc.,’ 
the individuals concerned are sure to be taken to her place for her blessings. 
In case of an epidemic, in or near the village, her protection is eagerly sought 
after. These traits of the grdm-deoti may also be traced in Bengal and 
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Other parts of northern India in one shape or another. But they become 
more prominent as we travel towards the south. 

Among the aboriginal population of India, the tutelary deity appears 
in almost all the areas. In Chota Nagpur, this concept has made consid- 
erable progress. Among the Santals, Mundas, Hos, Oraons, Kharias, and 
others, every village has a sacred grove where the tutelary deities of the 
village reside, and where they are worshipped. This grove is generally 
a patch of the primeval sal forest, left intact to serve as a sort of refuge for 
the local spirits, when the village was first established by clearing the 
surrounding area of its natural vegetation. It generally lies outside the 
village, at a little distance from it. The land of the grove belongs to the 
village community as a whole, and the trees in it are sacred and their 
cutting is tabooed. A few pieces of stone placed under some specified 
types of trees are the seats of the different gods and goddesses associated 
with the village. In many cases, agricultural activities are connected with 
the worship of these village deities. The concept may also be traced in 
Chattisgarh and Madhya Pradesh. Among the Murias of Bastar, Tallur 
Muttai or the Earth Mother is the most important village deity. She 
supplies food to the people, and causes crops to grow and the natural 
vegetation to flourish.'® The Earth, the Clan-god, and the Village-mother 
are often conceived among the Hill Marias and Bison-horn Marias as 
different aspects or forms of the same deity." In Hyderabad, owing to 
the individualistic tendencies of Chenchu life, economic, social, and 
religious, we do not meet with a village tutelary deity among them. Among 
the Reddis too of the same region, the ‘conception of a village deity was 
originally foreign’. But they have imbibed it from the Hindus. As a 
result, the worship of Mutielamma is found in the bigger settlements, 
where organized village life exists. Their deity is not altogether male- 
volent, as amongst the low-caste Telugus of the area, nor fully benevolent, 
as among the Mundari tribes, but ‘helps or harms man in proportion to 
his care or negligence of her cult’.®® 

In Assam, this concept has not made much progress. Among the Naga 
group of tribes, it does not occur at all. Most of the Kuki tribes also do 
not show any knowledge of its existence. But it is found among the 
Khasis and Kacharis. Traces of it are also visible among the Old Kukis, 
Lakhers, Serna Nagas, and Meitheis. Two facts may possibly account for 
the peculiar distribution of this trait-complex in Assam, viz. the influence 
of pre-Dravidian culture and the migratory nature of the people. 
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EVIL SPIRITS 

In primitive belief, health of men and animals, welfare of crops, and 
supply of wild products depend on the whims of supernatural beings. 
Primitive man believes that by nature these beings are malevolent. They 
do not need an excuse to harm a man. They are extremely selfish, greedy, 
vicious, and devoid of all the higher qualities like mercy, justice, etc. 
Like thieves, they prowl about human habitations in the darkness of night 
and catch hold of the unwary villager who ventures to come out of the 
protection of his hut. In the forests, on the slopes of hills, they roam 
about freely, and the aborigines have to risk their lives every day, in the 
course of their occupational work in these tracts. The Naga ‘shifting hill- 
cultivator’ prepares his field in the densely forested slopes of hills. The 
Birhor hunter pursues his game deep into the jungles of Chota Nagpur. 
The Toda pastoral nomad leads his buffalo-herd through the grass-covered 
hills and dales of the Nilgiris. Thus, primitive man, in whatever stage 
of economic development he might be, cannot avoid the forest. He is 
therefore constantly confronted with the supernatural dangers which 
proceed from the uncanny and mysterious denizens of the jungles. The 
evil spirits not only reside in forests, they also occupy the hill-tops around 
the village. The rivers, streams, springs, pools, and lakes have also their 
indwelling spirits. They pounce upon the unfortunate villager when he 
goes to fish, draw water, or bathe in any one of them. Even the big trees 
and big boulders may serve as their residence. Primitive man is thus 
surrounded by these supernatural beings, who, though generally invisible, 
may appear before mortal eyes when necessary. 

Disease and death emanate from these evil spirits. Their wrath may 
blight the crops. The fruit trees wither, the springs dry up, and the game 
disappears, if they will it. Man appears to be a helpless being in the 
hands of these powerful spirits, who control his life in this world. But 
this dependence is more apparent than real. Primitive man has found 
out means to fight with the supernatural beings. The Aos believe that, 
if the annual sacrifices are properly performed, they have nothing to fear 
from these enemies of mankind. Most of the tribes believe that by timely 
offerings of food and sacrifices these may not only be appeased, but may 
also be pleased to help man in his daily life. Besides prayers, offerings 
of food, and sacrifices to please these spirits, wherein man appears as a 
beggar, he has also evolved a technique to control these powerful beings. 
This is magic. The magician plays the part of the scientist in primitive 
society. He does not supplicate to powerful spirits for favour. Conscious 
of the eflScacy of his means and methods, he proceeds to command as a 
master. The Purum maipi (female witch-doctor) orders the evil spirit 
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responsible for death in child-birth to depart from the house in the 
following words: ‘Kapar Santepa, rice is being scattered. Your eyes will 
be injured. Your teeth will be broken. The joints of your lim bs will 
be shattered. Your bowels will go wrong. Go hence from today. Don’t 
remain here. Your abode is far away. Your dwelling place is on the other 
side.’“® There is no element of entreaty in this incantation. The magician 
harbours no doubt about the powers of his means and methods. He is 
sure of success, provided the procedure is correctly followed. With a 
powerful ally of this kind at his command, primitive man does not think 
himself to be a helpless victim of the vagaries of these supernatural beings.' 
His life therefore is not a continuous round of cringing submissions, it has 
also its joys of subjugation. 

Primitive man employs religion to solve the practical problems of his 
daily life, just as civilized man employs science. Both are concerned with 
the problems of this world, and not of the other. The aim is the same, 
though the means differ. Contact between the aborigines and the civilized 
has weakened the former’s faith in their own means, and has led to changes 
in their outlook. The aborigines are now adopting more and more the 
ways of the civilized, being attracted by the glamour of the latter’s material 
achievements. It lies with the future to show whether religion or science 
will win the race to secure real happiness for man. 

T. C. Das, The Purums, p. 232. 
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A GLIMPSE INTO HINDU RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM 


T hroughout the history of the Hindu religion, symbols and forms 
and personalistic conceptions of the Divinity have played a great part 
in matters of worship. 

Our vision is limited ; and all that we see is coloured by this limitation. 
What we see is not light as it is, but only a reflection, and that also within 
a certain range. Our understanding is also circumscribed. What we know, 
we know through the limiting adjuncts of our mind, through the medium of 
what Sankaracarya calls kala, de§a, and nimitta — time, space, and causation. 
In short, we are bound to the domain of the finite, of symbols, which point 
to the truth, but are not able to express it truly and fully. 

But there are symbols and symbols, the real ones and the false ones. 
The mirage has got the appearance of water, but it is a delusive phenom- 
enon which has nothing to do with water ; while the wave may be recog- 
nized as a true symbol of the ocean, because it rises out of it, is in touch 
with it, and also gets merged in it. Like the ocean, it is made of the 
same substance, water. 

- Further, there are lower and higher symbols. The alphabet or the 
image is a symbol of the sound or name ; the sound or name, a symbol of 
thought ; and even thought becomes a symbol of the reality which it tries 
to express, but can do so only inadequately. 

In Hinduism, the domain of symbols and worship of divine personal- 
ities is a vast one, and therefore here we shall deal with only some of the 
symbols used, and divine personalities adored, in worship and meditation, 
from the Vedic times down to the present day, with a view to realizing God 
in some aspect or other. 

But why should we care for the truth or for God? The answer is 
that there are many who cannot help it. As Sri Krsna says in the Bhagavad- 
Gitd : ‘Four types of persons worship Me (God), . . . the distressed, the seeker 
for knowledge, the seeker after enjoyment, and the wise’ (VII. 16). The 
man of spiritual illumination, to whom God is the only reality, spontaneously 
worships Him and speaks of His glory out of the fullness of his love and 
devotion. But, for others who seek divine protection in order to be saved 
from the miseries of life, or who want divine aid for the fulfilment of desires, 
God is a practical necessity. For, baffled in their search for succour from 
outside, those that are heavy-laden turn inward with a deep earnestness 
for a guide and friend who will never fail them. 
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DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS OF THE GODHEAD 

The conceptions about the nature of the divine Being whom men 
seek vary with the growth in knowledge of the seekers. Sri Ramakrishna 
observes : ‘There are three classes of devotees. The lowest one says, “God 

is up there”. That is, he points to heaven. The mediocre devotee says 
that God dwells in the heart as the inner controller. But the highest 
devotee says, “God alone has become everything. All the things that we 
perceive are so many forms of God”.’^ 

‘Think of Brahman, Existence-Knowledge-Bliss Absolute, as a shoreless 
ocean. Through the cooling influence, as it were, of the hhakta’s love, the 
water has frozen at places into blocks of ice. In other words, God now and 
then assumes various forms for His lovers and reveals Himself to them as 
a person. But with the rising of the sun of knowledge, the blocks of ice 
melt. Then one does not feel any more that God is a person, nor does one 
see God’s forms.’^ 

In our study of the Hindu scriptures, we come across various concep- 
tions of the Godhead. Some devotees speak of Him as possessing both 
divine forms and attributes. They want to establish personal relationship 
with Him. Others speak of Him as being endowed with infinite power and 
knowledge and other qualities, and think that, though formless. He assumes 
various forms. While they take note of the personal aspect, they particularly 
stress the impersonal aspect, of which the former is a manifestation. 

During the early stages of their spiritual life, most devotees cannot 
help associating human forms and sentiments with the Divine and thinking 
of Him as outside of themselves. Sometimes we find that, as the result 
of self-purification, brought about by sincere devotion, the devotee gets a 
vision within himself of the same divine Being he has been so long wor- 
shipping as an outside object. Then he realizes Him as the indwelling 
Spirit, as ‘the Ear of ear, the Mind of mind, and the Life of life’ {Ke. U., 
I. 2). Next he finds Him to be the one Deity ‘who is in the fire, 
who is in the water, who pervades the whole universe’, ‘who has become 
man and woman, youth and maiden, and is born in manifold form’.® God, 
to him, is now the principle immanent in all beings and things. He is not 
merely the God of gods, but is also the true Self of all, the Life universal. 
Proceeding further, the seer realizes Him as the transcendental Entity who 
is ‘beyond speech and thought’ {Tai. U., II. 9), who is ‘invisible, . . . devoid 
of all connotations, unthinkable, indefinable, essentially of the nature of 
Consciousness constituting the Self alone, . . . the Peaceful, supreme Bliss, 
and the Non-dual’ {Md. U., 7). 

' The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Translated by Swami Nikhilananda, Second Ed.), p. 345. 

* Ibid., p. T1 . ’ Svetahiatara Upanisad, II. 17 ; IV. 3. 
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The Vedic rsis worshipped Indra, the thunderer and the giver of rains ; 
Mitra, the god who regulated the course of the sun ; Varuna, the god who 
dwelt in the bright blue sky and released the penitent from sin ; and Agni, 
the god of fire, sometimes spoken of as father, and also as brother, kinsman, 
and friend {R-V-, I. 1. 9). Savitr, the solar deity who stimulated life and 
activity in the world, was invoked in order to guide the understanding of 
the devotee (R.V., III. 62. 10). It was a very striking fact that, even at 
this early stage of spiritual consciousness, some of the Vedic seers could 
recognize the presence of an indwelling Spirit behind each and every 
natural phenomenon. And behind their apparently polytheistic concep- 
tions, there lay an ingrained monotheism that was clearly expressed, as 
each god was invoked and worshipped in turn as omnipotent, omniscient, 
and even omnipresent. This is made clear in the well-known hymn that 
declares: ‘To what is one, sages give many a name. They call Him Indra, 
Mitra, Varuna, and Agni’ {R.V., I. 164. 46). 

Since the time of the Rg-Veda, a revolution has taken place in Hindu- 
ism, especially with regard to the symbols and names associated with worship 
and prayers. Names that were once of minor importance came to be promi- 
nent in later times, and vice versa, while new names were also added in 
later times. The worship, for instance, of incarnations and prophets like 
Rama and Krsna became popular in later times. But in the midst of these 
striking changes, the Hindu devotee’s conception of the supreme Deity, his 
highest spiritual hopes and aspirations, his desire to seek divine aid and 
guidance, and his yearning for spiritual communion have remained un- 
changed. With the march of time, it has been recognized with greater 
clearness that the impersonal Principle forms the background of all the 
holy symbols and is the source of all divine personalities. Indeed, according 
to Advaita (non-dualistic) Vedanta, whatever be the symbol one may adopt 
or the personality one may adore, to begin with, the highest goal of spiritual 
life lies in the ultimate experience of the Impersonal, the One without a 
second, the Infinite, in which the worshipper — nay, God, souls, and the 
universe — is merged and becomes one with the Infinite. 

IMPERSONAL AND PERSONAL ASPECTS OF THE DIVINE 
In the Vedanta, we have monistic meditations that negate the non- 
Self and assert the Self. ‘I am neither the mind nor the intellect, neither 
memory nor ego. I am not the sense of hearing or of taste, of smell or of 
sight. I am neither ether nor earth, nor fire nor air. I am ^iva (the 
auspicious), the Consciousness-Bliss Absolute. I am ^iva.’* 


* Sankaracarya, Nirvana- satka, 1. 
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1 am the indeterminate, changeless and formless, all-pervading and 
omnipresent. I am beyond the touch of all sense-organs. I am not even 
freedom, never having had any bondage ; I am beyond all relative knowl- 
edge. I am ,§iva. . . 

This type of meditation is in line with the approach to the Reality 
followed by some of the boldest of the Upanisadic seers in their meditation 
on the Immutable: ‘It is neither gross nor minute, neither short nor 
long, . . . without eyes or ears, without the vocal organ or mind, without 
interior or exterior . . .’ (Br. U., III. 8. 8). ‘This Immutable ... is never 
seen, but is the Witness ; . . . It is never thought, but is the Thinker ; It is 
never known, but is the Knower’ (Br. U.y III. 7. 23). 

Besides this lofty conception of the absolute, transcendent Reality, the 
One without a second, there are the ideas of the impersonal, immanent 
divine Principle, which manifests itself through finite forms and yet remains 
infinite and formless. Many aspirants prefer to worship such a divine 
Principle, as they feel no interest in the personal aspect of the Divine. 
They meditate: ‘He is below. He is above. He is at the back. He is in 
front. He is in the south. He is in the north. He indeed is everywhere and 
in everything’ (Cha. U., VII. 25. 1). ‘He is subtler than the subtlest, vaster 
than the vastest, the Self seated in the heart of all beings’ {Ka. U., II. 20). 
He exists in and through the earth, air, sun, moon, and stars ; He dwells in 
all beings ; He inhabits the eye, ear, mind, and intellect ; He controls every- 
thing and every being from within ; He is the internal Ruler, the immortal 
Self of the worshipper {Br. U., III. 7). 

But as Sri Krsna has put it in the Bhagavad-GUa: ‘Greater is the diffi- 
culty of those whose minds are set on the Absolute. For the heights of the 
Absolute are very hard for embodied beings to reach’ (XII. 5). Often it 
happens, however, that the symbol or the personal aspect of the Divine does 
not appeal to the philosophic sense of the devotee, while the Impersonal 
apears to be an abstraction. Hence the worship of, and the meditation on, 
the Impersonal, through the personal aspects and symbols, has been most 
popular in Hinduism in almost all forms of spiritual practice. 


different types of worshippers 

Swami Brahmananda, a disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, tells us: ‘Men 
mclme to different way, of wo.,hip. To satisfy the varions temperaments, 
the scriptures describe four distinct methods of reaching God ’® ‘The hish 
est spiritual discipline is the practice of Brahman-consciousness. The nLt 
is meditation. Chanting of hymns and repetition of the divine name 


“ Ibid ., 6 . 
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form the third step. The lowest is external worship with the help of an 
image.’^ 

‘The twice-born ritualists worship God in the fire. Men of meditation 
adore Him as the indwelling Spirit. The dull-witted worship Him with 
the help of the image. The same-sighted (non-discriminating) illumined 
souls find Him everytvhere.’® Agni, as mentioned already, is the God of 
fire, or rather the God in fire. The Vedas speak of Him as immortal who 
has taken up His abode among the mortals. In this aspect, the Deity is 
called ‘the mouth of the gods’, through whom all other gods receive oblations 
and worship. Advanced souls do not mind the outside symbol ; they 
meditate on the Deity as immanent, as dwelling in their own hearts. 
Persons of gross understanding can begin their spiritual life by worshipping 
the Deity with the help of the image, which is like a peg to hang their faith 
on. Enlightened souls, on the other hand, do not need any symbols, for 
they recognize the divine Spirit both inside and outside, as immanent and 
transcendent at the same time. 

SOME SYMBOLS OF THE DIVINE 

Siva is worshipped in the image or in the form of a linga, which, 
whatever be its original significance, does not call up in the minds 
of the worshippers of Siva any phallic association at all. To them, 
the linga is just a non-anthropomorphic, aniconic form or symbol of the 
supreme Spirit which, though manifest in forms, transcends them all. The 
Tantric devotee takes the linga as a symbol of the divine male-female 
creative power. §alagmma-sila is another non-anthropomorphic symbol 
associated with Visnu, who is often worshipped in the four-handed image, 
holding conch, wheel, mace, and lotus, or in His divine incarnations as 
Rama, Krsna, etc. The followers of Tantra, and even others, sometimes 
worship the Deity in the yantra or geometrical diagrams representing the 
mystical body of the divine Being. Sometimes a pata or two-dimensional 
painting or picture, serves as the symbol, instead of the three-dimensional 
image in which the Deity is invoked. In many types of mystical worship, 
a ghata (pot) full of water is used, either solely or in addition to other forms, 
to represent the formless, all-pervading Spirit. Agni or fire may also take 
the place of other forms. The lighted fire is regarded as the body of God 
and is worshipped by offering oblations into it. 

At times, in refined types of worship, a mantra like Om or some divine 


^ ‘Uttamo Brahmasadbhavo dhyanabhdvastu madhyamah, 
Stutirjapo’ dharnobhdvo bahihpujddhamadhamd.* 

® Uttara-Gita, III. 8. 
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name serves as the symbol. Mantra literally means ‘a sound symbol which, 
when repeated and reflected on, frees the soul from bondage’. 

As a sound symbol, Om represents the undifferentiated (akhanda) 
Brahman ; the other mantras or names represent the differentiated (khanda) 
aspects of the same Being. Different Tantric divinities are assigned special 
blja (seed) mantras, which are credited with the power of originating or 
evolving their corresponding divine forms or manifestations before the 
meditating devotee. 

The holy names are the sound-manifestations of the divine power, 
which is awakened through japa, or the repetition of the word, and the 
meditation on its meaning. Says i^ri Caitanya: ‘Various are Thy names, 
O Lord, and in each Thou hast infused Thy full power.’® The many 
names of the Deity represent His various aspects, which can be realized 
through japa. The practice of using multiplicity of names for the same 
God comes down from the Vedic times. 

FORMS OF WORSHIP 

To merge oneself in the Absolute, the One without a second, is the 
goal of the Advaitic spiritual practice. This state is reached through an 
uncompromising analysis of all experience in search of the ultimate Reality, 
the unchanging basis of the ever-changing phenomenal universe. The 
follower of this method, being established in perfect purity, negates all 
limiting adjuncts and reaches the ultimate Reality. 

With a view to attaining this unity, a less qualified spiritual seeker may 
practise aharh-graha upasana, a method of worship in which the worshipper 
is to identify himself with the object of his worship — God or Brahman 
or any particular deity. Meditation on the identity between the 
worshipper and the worshipped leads to the realization of the One without 
a second. 

To those who find this process also difficult, pratikopdsand, worship 
with the help of some appropriate symbol, is prescribed. The Deity is 
worshipped not as the symbol, but through the symbol. The aim is to 
recognize in the limited the presence of the all-pervading Spirit which 
transcends all limitations of name and form. As Swami Vivekananda 
remarks: Where Brahman Himself is the object of worship, the pratlka 
stands only as a substitute or a suggestion thereof. The pratika may be 
internal, like the mind, intellect, or the soul of the worshipper, or it may 
be external, like Om, the sun, akd^a (space), agni (fire), etc. Through 
properly performed meditation, the same Spirit is ultimately recognized as 

" ‘Namnamakari bahudha nijasaruaiaktistatrdrpitd' (Siksdstaka, 2L 

The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, III. p.* 60. 
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pervading and transcending both the internal and external planes of 
consciousness. 

Those who find such forms of worship to be too subtle should 
begin with the use of the pratima or image. ‘If the image’, says Swami 
Vivekananda, ‘stands for a god or a saint, the worship does not lead to 
liberation, but if it stands for the one God, the worship thereof will bring 
hhakti (devotion) and mukti (liberation).’"-^ 

‘Worship of the image, or the use of the image symbolizing the ideal, 
is the first step ; then come repetition of the holy name and singing of 
divine glory. The next step is the mental worship, the last being to feel 
and realize “I am He”.’^^ 

USE OF SYMBOLS; LOWER AND HIGHER 
God is one, but His aspects are many. As it is impossible for us to 
worship Him in all His fullness and glory, we take up some aspect or other 
of the Lord. But even in order to approach Him through any of His 
personal aspects, as 5iva or Visnu or the divine Power, we need the help 
of different symbols — -material, verbal, or mental — , which may be taken up 
either singly or jointly. The symbol is not the Reality. It is only a means 
of remembering the Lord, through the association of ideas. 

The neophyte in spiritual life may take the help of material symbols 
in the form of the image, or cakras, or geometrical figures representing the 
ideal. As he advances, he may dispense with material help and make use 
of the sound symbols to call up the divine idea. Advancing further, he 
may do away with both the material and the sound symbols, and proceed 
with purely mental worship, on the plane of thought, silently and quietly. 
And even this he can give up, when, at the very thought of the Divine, 
he is able to lose his little self, like a salt doll, in the infinite ocean of 
Existence, in which all distinctions of the worshipper and the worshipped 
disappear completely. 


FROM GODS TO THE GODHEAD 

The true devotee sometimes looks upon the divine form he worships 
as an embodiment of the attributes that reveal the supreme Principle in 
some way or other. He means by the symbol or form a divine idea, and 
this idea, again, becomes a symbol of the Reality that is at the back of 
everything. 

5iva is one of the gods of popular Hinduism. The gross-minded 


“/Wd., HI. p. 61. 

'Prathama pratima-puja japa^stotradi madhyarnd, 
Uttamd manasi-pujd so’ham pujottamottamd.* 
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worshipper may take Him to be the God of destruction, dwelling in the 
lonely mountains or the cremation ground. But to the evolved devotee. 
He is the embodiment of renunciation and the destroyer of all evil. He 
is, besides, the personification of contemplation and divine consciousness. 
The advanced worshipper sings His glory thus: ‘O Lord, Thou art the 
universal Being without a second. Thou art everything.’^® 

The material-minded worshipper of Visnu sees in Him the God of 
protection and preservation, who, out of His infinite mercy, incarnates 
Himself for the good of His devotees. But the devotee of the highest type 
sees in Him the embodiment of the divine Principle that permeates the 
entire universe, in whom is being enacted the world-play with its creation, 
preservation, and dissolution. And he prays : ‘Lord, Thou abidest in all ; 
Thou art all ; Thou assumest all forms. 

The Mother-Power, or the divine Energy, has many forms and symbols. 
Sometimes She is symbolized as the Goddess of death, playing the dance 
of destruction. In the form of Kali, She is represented as the Power of 
creation, protection, and destruction, and as the Power in which all things 
rest after dissolution. She stands on the still, prostrate form of 5iva, the 
representation of the Absolute. This is symbolical of the entire cosmic 
process with the transcendental Reality as its basis. Reality is beyond both 
life and death, and, as such, the devotee should neither cling to life nor 
be afraid of death. He should rise, above both the pleasant and the terrible, 
to the transcendental plane from where he can say: ‘The shade of death 
and immortality — ^both these, O Mother, are Thy grace supreme.’^ And 
addressing Her, the devotee says: ‘Thou hast neither name nor lineage, 
neither birth nor death, neither bondage nor freedom. Thou art the One 
without a second, known as the Being supreme.’^® 

Rama is one of the incarnations of Visnu, and is the embodiment of 
devotion to truth and duty. The ordinary worshipper stresses His lovely 
form and noble attributes. But the illumined devotee sees Him immanent 
in all, and prays : ‘Thou art the embodiment of the highest virtues. Thou 
art the indweller, the supreme Being. Thou art the greatest refuge and 
saviour of mankind.’^" ‘Thou art the stainless, changeless, indestructible, 
pure, and eternal wisdom and truth.’“- 

The Krsna ideal in its various forms is very wide-spread, but is also 
misunderstood by many. Crude-minded critics take His sport with the 
gopis in Vrndavana in a vulgar sense. But devotees like Sri Ramakrishna 
saw in Him the highest ideal of divine love, which can be realized only by 


Skanda Purana, IV. 1. 10. 126. 

Swami Vivekananda, Ambd-stotra, 5. 
Vdlmiki Ramdyana, VI. 117. 14, 17. 


Visnu Purana, I. 12. 71. 

Mahdkala Samhita, Mahdkdli-stotra, 6, 
Adhyatma Rdmdyana, I. 5. 50, 
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those who have become free from all traces of sensuality and crudeness. 
Realizing His ‘universal form’, manifest in every individual, Arjuna makes 
obeisance to Him, saying, ‘Salutations to Thee before, and to Thee behind. 
Salutations to Thee on every side. O Lord, Thou art everything. Infinite 
in power and infinite in prowess. Thou pervadest all ; Thou art all’ 
{B.G., XI. 40). 


MAN’S RELATION TO GOD 

As most of us are at present constituted, we have to take the help of 
images and imaginations. So long as we cannot rise to the transcendental 
plane of pure Consciousness, and cannot help making use of images and 
imaginations, let us have those that are pure and elevating, instead of those 
that are vile and degrading. Therefore does Swami Vivekananda say: 

... Be bold, and face 

The Truth! Be one with it! Let visions cease. 

Or, if you cannot, dream but truer dreams. 

Which are Eternal Love and Service Free.^® 

The beginner in spiritual life, very conscious of his embodied existence,' 
looks upon God as separate from him, and worships Him as Master, Father, 
Mother, Child, Friend, or Beloved. As the result of dreaming such truer 
dreams, he evolves inwardly and comes to have a new attitude towards 
himself and the Divine. He comes to feel within himself an all-pervading 
divine presence, of which his own soul is a fragment or part. He may 
even look upon himself as atomic, and God as infinite. As he advances 
further in the course of his spiritual evolution, he realizes that it is the one 
infinite divine Principle that appears as the many^the divine personalities, 
souls, and universe — , and, finally, during, the/ highest flights of his soul, 
he feels he is one with the Real, the Absolute. 

‘O Lord,’ says a great devotee, addressing his Deity, Rama, ‘when I 
think that I am inseparable from body, I regard myself as Thy servant. 
When I take me as a Jiva, I think I am a part of Thee, and Thou art the 
Whole. When I look upon myself as .the pure Spirit, beyond body and 
thought, I am no other than Thyself. This is my firm conviction.’®® 

God is like the infinite ocean. We, ordinary beings, who are 
preoccupied with the body-idea, are like bubbles. And divine personalities, 
great prophets, and seers are like waves, big or small. The bubble, in 
order to rise above its limited outlook, first attaches itself to a mighty wave 

‘To the Awakened India', The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, IV. p. 324. 

‘Dehabuddhyd tu daso*smi jivabuddhyd tvadamiakah, 

Atmabuddhyd tvamevdham iti me niicitd matih/ 
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that is conscious of its unity with the ocean. As a result, it comes to know 
that it is the ocean that manifests itself as waves and bubbles, and, when 
the wave and the bubble forms subside, it is all one ocean. The final 
relation between God and the devotee is very aptly expressed by 
Sahkaracarya : ‘Lord, it is the waves that get merged in the ocean, and 
not the ocean in the waves. So, when all limitations are removed from me, 
it is I who become merged in Thee, and not Thou in me.’^^ 

THE BODY AS THE DIVINE ABODE 

The Vedanta, in its all-comprehensive aspect, has got to find a place 
for the use of idols and symbols in worship, so long as most of us remain in 
a state of childhood in spiritual matters. ‘This body of ours is a temple of 
the Divine’, says one of the minor Upanisads.^^ The Katha Upanisad 
expresses this idea by means of a charming simile : ‘Know the Self within 
you to be the master of the chariot, and the body to be the chariot’ (III. 3). 
Instead of worshipping God in the elements like fire and water, i.e. rivers 
etc., in plants and animals, or in images of clay, stone, and metal, we ma y 
worship Him in the image of the human body, regarding it as a temple, 
or a chariot, or a house of the Divine which dwells and shines in the hearts 
of us all. Through the worship of the all-pervading God in the microcosm, 
we come to realize Him also in the macrocosm, the microcosm being a 
miniature symbol of the macrocosm. 

But if, instead of the divine Principle, the symbol, or form, or per- 
sonality becomes more important, then the worship loses all its spiritual 
value. So it is necessary that, in order to profit by our worship and prayer, 
we cultivate the right mood and attitude, without which spiritual progress 
is not possible at all. But how is the right mood to be created? The later 
Yoga literature has laid down that this can be done by controlling lower 
planes of thinking, through a graded realization of the spiritual possibilities 
in us. The different planes of thinking, associated with the six yogic 
centres in the spinal cord and the seventh in the brain, may be likened to 
the different storeys of a building connected by a staircase. The centres 
are like points of contact between ourselves and the planes of thought. It is 
stated in The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna: ‘The mind of a worldly man 
generally moves among the three lower centres : those at the navel, at the 
sexual organ, and at the organ of evacuation. After great effort and spiritual 
practice, the kundalini (the coiled up or sleeping soul-force) is awakened. 

. . . The kundalini, when awakened, passes through the lower centres, and 
comes to andhata which is at the heart. ... At that time the mind of the 


” Sankar5carya, Satpadi^totra, 3. 
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aspirant is withdrawn from the three lower centres. He feels the awakening 
of divine Consciousness and sees Light. . . . The centre known as visuddha 
is the fifth plane. This centre is at the throat. When the knndalim reaches 
this plane, the devotee longs to talk and hear only of God. . . . Then comes 
the sixth plane, corresponding to the centre known as ajnd. This centre is 
located between the eyebrows. . . . When the kundalim reaches it, the 
aspirant sees the form of God. But still there remains a slight barrier 
between the devotee and God. . . . And last of all is the seventh plane, 
which, according to Tantra, is the centre of the thousand-petalled lotus. 
When the kundalim reaches there, the aspirant goes into samddhi . . . loses 
all consciousness of the world. 

This path of spiritual practice, in which the mind is made to rise 
from one centre to another up to the highest plane of spiritual conscious- 
ness, is a most difficult one. But every aspirant, who wants to follow the 
path of meditation, should try to raise the ‘focus of will’ or the centre of 
consciousness at least to the centre in the region of the heart. This centre 
may be likened also to an ‘inner space’. Some find it easier to make the 
heart, and some the forehead, the centre of their consciousness. 

Those who are not drawn towards any particular symbol or image may 
meditate, in some higher centre or plane of consciousness, on the divine 
Light that permeates not only one’s own being, but the whole universe of 
men and things, while the aspirant who cannot do without a form may 
carry on meditation on the luminous form, which will ultimately lead to 
the meditation on the formless Luminosity, the light of the Spirit that 
illumines all things. 

SOME NON-ANTHROPOMORPHIC SYMBOLS FOR MEDITATION 

Besides the meditation on symbolic representations already mentioned, 
a few others may be briefly noticed. 

The soul may look upon itself as a spark of the infinite, eternal, divine 
Fire, and meditate accordingly. Says the Upanisad: ‘This is the truth. As 
from a blazing fire, there shoot out, by thousands, sparks of the same 
appearance, so do the various beings originate from the one- imperishable 
Spirit ; and verily, into It they go back’ (Mu. U., II. 1. 1). The soul may 
also be likened to a river flowing towards the sea. The aspirant may think 
of himself as the river entering and uniting itself with the ocean, the symbol 
of the infinite Being (Mu. U., III. 2. 8). The beginner in meditation, who 
does not care for anthropomorphic conceptions of God, may think of Him 
as the infinite ocean, in which he swims unobstructed like a fish, and 


“ op. cit., pp. 455-56. 
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realize, in course of time, His vast infinite nature. Or, he may liken himself 
to a pot immersed in the ocean of God. On all sides there lies the same 
infinite water of life, and he comes to know of its infinite glory by meditating 
on it. The aspirant may also consider himself to be an empty pot, immersed 
in the ocean of ether that permeates everything.^ He wants to give up 
the false ego, the pot that separates him from the Infinite, and thus 
establish his union with It. The devotee may also look upon God as the 
infinite space in which, like a bird, he flies without any obstruction and 
realize His infinite nature and glory. He may even consider himself to 
be a ray of light reflected on a particle of sand, i.e. the body, with which, 
owing to ignorance, he identifies himself.^® In truth, the ray is inseparable 
from the infinite Light that shines everywhere. 

THE PATH AND THE GOAL • 

The course of our progress is this: With the help of the form, we have 
to reach the formless ; with the aid of the holy names and attributes, we 
have to attain the Absolute which is beyond all names and attributes. To 
stimulate our souls, we may even visit holy places where the saintly and 
divine presence may be felt more than at others. But our goal is to attain 
to that which is beyond all bounds and limitations. 

The following two prayers beautifully bring out this idea with a force 
and earnestness all their own. 

‘O Lord, in my meditations I have attributed fo rms to Thee who art 
formless. O Thou, Teacher of the world, by singing Thy glory, I have 
covered the idea that Thou art beyond all speech. By describing Thee as 
specially manifested at places of pilgrimage and the like, I have denied Thy 
omnipresence. O Lord of the universe, pray, forgive me for the threefold 
fault of mutilation committed by me.’®® 

‘From the unreal lead me to the Real. From darkness lead me to 
Light. From death lead me to eternal Life.’®^ 

28 Upanisad, U. 27. Sankar5carya, Brahmandmdvalimala, 22. 

Rupam rupamvarjitasya bhavato dhydnena yat kalpitam, 

Stujyanirvacamyatakhilaguro durikrta yanmayu ; 

Vyapitvanca nirakrtam bhagavato yattirtha-ydtrddina, 

Ksantavyam ^agadtSa tadvikalata dosatrayath matkrtam/ 

iadgamaya, tamaso ma jyotirgamaya, mrtyormd amrtarh gamaya’ (Sr. U., 
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R ituals obtaining in Hinduism today may be classified into two 
groups, Vedic and Agamic/ The word ‘agama’ means ‘that which has 
come’, and hence denotes a system or knowledge that has come from some 
other source. There are different opinions regarding the source from which 
Agama has arisen ; some trace it to the Veda itself, while others consider 
it to be of Dravidian or proto-Dravidian origin,^ later on adopted by Indo- 
Aryans with modifications to suit Vedic practices. Perhaps, a proper deci- 
phering of the script of the Mohenjo-daro people and a study of their reli- 
gion may throw some light on this and allied problems ; till then the theory 
of Dravidian origin cannot readily be accepted. Vedic and Agamic forms 
of worship are apparently very different. A closer study will, however, 
reveal many points of similarity, and even identity, sufficient to warrant the 
probability of one being evolved from the other in the natural course of 
events. 


PRESENT-DAY VEDIC AND AGAMIC RITUALS 
There are two characteristics of Agama mantras or ritualistic formulae : 
the presence of bijaksaras (seed-letters)® as an essential element and the com- 
parative moderrmess of their language. The latter factor signifies that 
Agama and Agamic formulae belong to a later period than that of the 
Vedas. It may also be noted that the later offshoots of Hinduism, such as 
Buddhism and Jainism, have ritualistic formulae indistinguishable from 
Agamic ones.^ Further, one cannot assert that Vedic ritualism did not use 
bijaksaras. The pranava or Om and terms such as svahd, svadhd, etc. should 
really be classed with bijaksaras ; at any rate, the pranava cannot but be 
such. The meanings given to the Vedic pranava and the Agamic bijaksaras 
are both artificial and derived in the same manner. All bijaksaras end in 


*The terms Agama and Tantra are often used to mean all the three: S^hi®, Agama, 
and Tantra. In Uieir specific sense Samhita stands for Vaisnava, Agama for Saiva, and 

Tantra for Sakta systems. j ^ A nf 

= The word ‘Dravidian’ is used to denote a culture-type and not ^ bio-type. A belt ot 

ancient culture, with great similarity in scnpt. if 

Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, the Andamans, the Eastern Islands, etc. This culture is sometimes 

design^^^as Dravi^am^^ sounds have well-defined meanings and are 

vikrtanana hum, scirva Mrun naiaya stambhaya phat phat syaha (a Buddhis sa rusam 
formula from Iryamanjuin-mulakalpa. The text is corrupt in many places). 
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anusvara (rh). It is probable that Agamic bijaksaras were fashioned after 
the pranava, the most sacred and, as far as known, the earliest bijaksara. 

The term Om originally appears to have had only an affirmative sense 
it is still used in that sense in certain imuta or religious and grhya or social 
ceremonies.® Om as a bijaksara, in one interpretation, connotes the triune 
functionaries, Brahma, Visnu, and ^iva, all three conceived together as one. 
According to Manu Samhitd, the three letters, a, u, m, constituting Om, 
were milked out of the three Vedas — Rk, Yajus, and Sdman — by Prajapati, 
so that they represent the quintessence of the trayl (the three original Vedic 
canons). Buddhists and Jains freely use these bijaksaras including Om in 
their ritualistic formulae.^ 

Vedic rites are almost non-existent today except for a few grhya (social) 
ones, such as marriage etc. ; and these are, strictly speaking, social rather 
than religious ceremonies. The aupdsana (tending of the sacred fire of the 
grhastha or householder), the samidddhana (tending of the sacred fire of the 
brahmacdrin or student), and the sandhyd-vandana (worship of the sun as 
Savitr or Creator of life® at dawn, noon, and evening) are considered to be 
the obligatory forms of Vedic worship for the first three varnas or social 
classes. There are exceptions ; obligatory rites differ for the different 
diramas or stages of life, and there is no ritualistic worship, Vedic or Agamic, 
obligatory to the sannydsin. 

Sandhyd-vandana, as it is performed today in many parts of India, 
appears to be a composite form consisting of Vedic mantras, yogic measures, 
such as prdndydma (a system of controlled breathing, wrongly called breath- 
ing ‘exercise’), and Agama rituals, such as navagraha-tarpana or oblation 
of water to non-Vedic deities — the ‘nine planets’ etc. certain classes also 
use non-Vedic mantias like Kasavaya namah’ , ‘Anantdya namah’, etc. for 
dcamana (ritualistic purification of mouth, eyes, ears, etc.).^® Of the different 
rites (sarhskdra), all but upanayana (initiation into the study of the Vedas), 
marriage, and funeral rites have almost vanished from most parts of India ; 
even these three are today performed in an attenuated and perfunctory 
manner. These social rites, however, are not to be classed as religious 


® *Om ityanumate proktam* (VUvah). 

of religious rites, while grhya ones are Vedic forms 

^ See footnote 4. 

® From^the root sun, praniprasdve, to bring forth. 

do pranayama with their sajidhya-vandana ; nor 

10 to non-Vedic devatas such as navagrahas, ^ 

Namputiri Brahmanas do not use any mantra for dcamana, 

single important cause for such neglect appears to be the ignorance of the 
significance of the rites. In Keraja, among Nlmptitih Brahmanas, one ^^“iU see all 
the grhya rites in a romparatively pure form. Even here, these are vanishins ranidlv • cine 
records of the rites should be taken for their preservation and fmurl s“ ^ 
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ceremonies, though in most o£ them there may be some form of ‘worship’ 
in the shape of oblations offered into the ‘family fire’ (homo) as concurrent 
rites. 

True forms of Vedic worship, such as yagas and sattras, are very rare 
today. It is doubtful if even those can be called public or congregational 
worship, because the yajamana or the householder, at whose expense and 
instance and with whose ‘family fire’ the yaga is conducted, is the sole ben- 
eficiary of the worship, even the officiating priests deriving no religious merit 
from the performance. Vedic religion does not appear to have had any 
form of public worship in the sense in which the word is generally under- 
stood ; Agamic forms, such as temple worship, too, may not be considered 
to be congregational worship, though temples are places for all to worship, 
and the deity is worshipped there by the priest for the benefit of the uni- 
verse as a whole. In fact, Hinduism cannot have congregational or public 
worship, as one of its important tenets is the individual’s competency (adhi- 
kdri-bheda), which is based on many factors ; all are not competent for all 
forms of worship. 

Of the Vedic forms of worship, the somayaga and the agnistoma appear 
to be the only surviving forms today even in the case of these, due to 
various influences, of which the ahirhsd doctrine of Buddhism and Jainism 
is one, sacrifice of living animals has often given place to symbolic substi- 
tutes in the form of effigies of the animal in dough (pista-paiu)}‘^ The fact 
that the all-important soma plant itself cannot now be identified^® points 
to the extent of time that must have elapsed since the rituals became rare. 
To all intents and purposes, Vedic ritualism, at any rate in its original 
form, is extinct today. In their original forms, a good many rituals will 
even seem revolting to modern Hindu notions.^ The place of many of 
the Vedic forms is now taken up by Agama substitutes. While using Vedic 
mantras or rcas (hymns), the participants also use Agamic formulae, includ- 
ing hijdksaras, press into service yogic measures, such as prdnaydma, and 
base the whole process on Upanisadic philosophy. Thus, what one gets in 
modern Hindu rituals is a composite form consisting of portions of Vedic 


“ The final benediction in every form of Hindu worship is ‘Lokah samastah sukhino 
hhavantu' (May the whole universe be happy). 

At any rate it is so in Kerala. 

Common in South India, especially among Vaisnavas. 

Some identify it as the climbing plant Sarcostema Viminalis. For several reasons this 
identification does not seem to be correct. 

Cf. rituals connected with cremation as contemplated in Atualayana Grhya-Sutra (IV. 
3. 15 ff.) : ‘Take the omentum of the anustarani — the cow killed for the cremation ceremony 
— and cover the head and face of the dead body with it reciting the mantra beginning with 
“Oh Fire, be this a shield . . Take out the kidneys and place them in the hands of 
the dead body, right in the right and left in the left, with the mantra beginning with “Run 
away dogs . . Place all the organs in their appropriate places on the dead body and 
then wrap the body in the skin of the anustarani cow.’ 
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ritualism, yogic measures, and Vedanta philosophy. Even the plan for the 
temple is derived from that of the ydgaiala (hall for Vedic sacrifice), as will 
be evident from the comparison given below. 

COMPARISON OF YAGASALA AND TEMPLE 

Yagaiala Temple 



1 Yupa 1 

2 Uttaravedi 2 

3 Dasapada 3 

4 Havirdhdna 4 


5 Sadas 5 

6 Agnihotrasdld 6 

7 Main Vedi 7 

8 PatnUdld 8 


Dhvaja (flagstaff) 

Baligrha 

Balipitha 

Eastern portion of quadrangle 
Preparation of havis (food for offer- 
ing) is done at the north-east or 
south-east corner only. 

Mandapa, where Vedic recitations 
etc. are done. 

Garbhagrha (sanctum sanctorum) 
Pratistha (idol) 

Where the :§akti of the main deity also 
has pratistha, it will be in this site. 


Note: Same numbers denote equivalent factors. 
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Besides the similarities noted in the two plans given above, there is 
an istaka-cayana (paving with bricks) in the garbhagrha or sanctum sanc- 
torum of templesd^ This strongly reminds one of the elaborate istaka- 
cayana in the Vedic yagas. Again, Agamic texts like ‘Vitanagninibham 
Visnor-bimbarh . . / (the idol of Visnu is equivalent to the vitanagni or 
Vedic ‘oblation fire’) and ‘Vaisnave ca mahayajne sthapayed-dhvajam- 
uttamam, yathaiva vaidike yuparh srutidrstarh vicaksanah’ (in Vaisnava 
mahayajnas the flagstaff should be raised, as the yupa is raised for the 
Vedic yagas) point to the relationship which their rites have with Vedic 
formsd® It may be remembered that pollutions to temples are reckoned 
on the basis of pollutions to the vitanagni which is held sacred. In other 
words, the idol is fully identified with the Vedic oblation fire. 

It is often said that there was no idol-worship in Vedic days. This 
does not appear to be the whole truth, at any rate in later Vedic days, as 
one meets with references to idols and temples in Brahmana literature,’^’ 
the main authority on Vedic liturgy. As culture developed, the sense ol 
ahirhsd (humaneness) began to assume a dominant role. The story o 
Rantideva had a meaning of its own ; it pointed to the great destructior 
of life perpetrated in the name of religion in those days. This reacted or 
the minds of the thinking men of the times, and two results ensued: nev 
religions like Buddhism and Jainsim that eschewed hiifisd or hurt to living 
beings arose, and the mother religion itself soon began to substitut* 
more humane and rational forms of worship in place of the cruel ritual 
enjoined in old liturgical texts. During the period that followed, then 
must have been a good deal of give and take between the mother religioi 
an d the daughter faiths. The net result was the slow but steady evolu 
tion of a form having the desirable features of both. This is the Agam 
form or the form of Hinduism today. 

BASIC SUPPORTS OF AGAMA 

Towards the end of the Vedic period, whenever that might have beer 
rationalization began to supplant blind faith in matters of religior 
Every doctrine and ritual appears to have been subjected to the severe: 
criticism, which resulted in darsanas or systems of philosophy. Thoug 
all the darsanas have, in one way or other, helped in the development c 
Agama, Yoga, which deals with measures that enable one to bring tk 

Tantrasamuccaya, I. 80 ff. 

The first mentioned text refers to Visnu Samhita, XXV. 6 ; and the second is fro 
Purusottama Samhita, an unpublished work. This portion is quoted in the Report of 
Temple-entry Enquiry Committee constituted under the authority of the former Governme 
of Travancore. 

‘Devatdyatanani kampante devatdpratima hasaniV (The houses of the deity shake, t 
idols of the deity laugh) — Sadvim^a Brahmana, 
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involuntary functions of the body under fair volitional control, forms the 
bed-rock on which Agama rests ; its influence is seen and felt at every 
turn. There is no form of Agama worship, from the simplest japa^° to 
the most complicated forms of saparivara worship,^^ without the yogic 
elements of asana, pranayama, nyasa, and dhyana. In Agama worship, only 
the simplest form of d^ana, the padmasana (common cross-legged posture), 
is used, as will be evident from the usual dsana-mantra.^^ 

During worship, the sddhaka^^ or worshipper sits in the padmasana 
posture on a plank, carpet, or other approved seat, generally facing east or 
west.^^ After guru-vandana and Ganapati-vandana, he purifies his hands 
and forearms by making ‘passes’ with the appropriate mantras and then 
proceeds to protect himself from malefic influences by tdlatraya, digbandha, 
and agniprdkdra. The first consists of three ‘taps’, with the fingers of the 
right hand on the left palm, in a vertical plane one above the other, as if 
an imaginary pillar is erected in front of the worshipper. Digbandha 
consists of ten ‘snaps’, with the thumb and index finger of the right hand, 
directed to the eight points of the compass and above and below. 
Agniprakdra or the ‘wall of fire’ is the erection of an imaginary fire-screen 
around the worshipper, and is done by drawing three circles in the air about 
him with the right index’ finger. These are done with mantras, usually with 
the astra mantra (formula of the weapon) of the devatd like ‘sahasrdra hum 
phat’^^ etc. Thus protected, he does pranayama, when he will contem- 
plate, using the prescribed mantras, that his spiritual body is being cleansed 
of all dross and converted into that of the Lord Himself.^® This contempla- 
tion of the cleansing is known as bhutasuddhi. Today, these preliminaries 


=« Consisting of repeating the name of the deity or selected mantras while meditating 
on the devata. ° 

Elaborate worship of the devata, including upacdras to the servants of the deities 
In temple worship the deity is treated as a king, and all royal honours are done to it. 

"'^The mantra for consecrating the seat is 'Adharaiakti-Kamalasanaya namah^ (I bow 
to Kamalasana, the supporting power). The complicated asanas of hathayoga are later 
developments for special purposes, and are not used in Agama worship. 

The word 'sadhaka* does not mean worshipper. It means accomplisher. The idea 
IS that he, with the help of certain measures, accomplishes or attains the obiect of his 
desire, viz. mental peace and beatitude. 

The commonest form of seat is a plank in the shape of a tortoise and is known by 
the name kurmasana. This alone is used in temple worship in Kerala. For purposes of 
]apa, a woollen carpet (ratnakamhala) or a ^wia-grass mat is occasionally ‘used. The direction 
faced is north instead of west in some parts of North India. 

This particular manfra is Vaisnava in form, *sahasrdra* denoting the sudarSanacakra 
or discus of Visnu. Hum, is the bija of kavaca or protection {kavacaya hum), and *j)haV 

weapon (fliirSya phat). All together it means that he contem^ 

L-ml (paSLf eto."“ ^ ^^ainst enemies, 

“®_First, through susumnd, one’s own Jiva is transferred to the feet of the Lord in 
sahasrarapadrna Then widi the vdyu-btja, *yam% the dross in the spiritual body is dried 
up (loiatja) ; then with &e agni-bJja, ‘ram’, the dross is burnt up ; then with ‘vath’ the 
drossless body is bathed m ambrosia ; and with ‘lam’, a purified body is regenerated ’ now 
free from all dross and equal to the spirit of the Lord Himielf, ^ regeneratea, now 
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are done as a mere formality. The original intention was different. 
These ought to be done in the strict yogic way and by trained yogins, who 
have acquired the requisite control over the body. To such a yogin the 
purificatory ritual is real and meaningful. Even to non-yogirj5, if done 
with faith, these preliminaries have great value as auto-suggestions, and a 
high degree of spiritual purity can thereby be achieved. After thus purify- 
ing the body, the worshipper does atmaprana-pratistha with the ajapd 
mantra, the non-vocal formula, which every one repeats constantly with 
his inspiration and expiration, namely, ‘so’ ham’ (I am That), that is, he 
now conceives his spirit (Atman) to be the Absolute (Paramatman) Itself. 
He now invests this Absolute with qualities and conceives It as his ista- 
devatd (chosen deity) seated in his manipuracakra.^’’ This is dhydna or 
meditation. To strengthen the meditation and to invest the figure con- 
templated with specific details, he does what is known as nydsa or ‘placing’. 
The mode of doing this is by touching the parts of the body with the hand 
showing particular mudrds or gestures and uttering particular mantras. 
There are many types of nydsas, the commonest one being the sadanga- 
nydsa or ‘placing on six parts of the body’. The six ahgas or parts of the 
body are the heart, the head, the tuft or protection of the head, the kavaca 
or the protection for the body, the three eyes representing the ability 
to envisage the past, the present, and the future, and the arrows or weapons 
of offence against enemies (passions), such as kdma, krodha, etc. More 
detailed are the kara-nydsa, in which the different parts of the fingers are 
touched, and the mdtrkd-nydsa, in which different parts of the entire 
body are touched. He now does pancopacdra and then proceeds with his 
japa. If he is to do an open act of worship, which others also can see, he 
now ‘transfers’ the devatd from his manipura to the idol (vigraha) or the 
lighted lamp that may be before him,^® and proceeds with the upacdras 
due to the devatd. In the case of open worship on a vigraha, when the 
worship is over, the devatd is transferred back into the manipura of the 
sadhaka. This is technically known as udvdsana. A final pancopacdra 
is offered to the deity, and the worship is closed with a universal benedic- 
tory formula. The above-delineated yogic process is the substratum, the 
sine qua non, of every form of Agama worship, from the pettiest to 
the most elaborate. Even the pratistha-vigraha (the fixed idol) in a 
temple is conceived to be in yogic posture, as is shown in the following 
illustration. 

The region of coeliac plexus of modem anatomy. 

This is known as avahana or ‘bringing*. Avahana or ahvana (invocation or welcome), 
sthapana (fixing or placing), sannidhikarana (bringing near or approaching), pu]d (worship 
or adoration), and visarjana (respectful dismissal after worship) are sometimes called the 
pancopacaras of a deity. 
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CORONARY SECTION THROUGH A PRATISTHA SHOWING 
SADaDHARA-PRATISTHa 



I 

Adhdrasild 

7 

Yogandll 

2 

Nidhikumbha 

8 

N apurhsakasild 

3 

Padma 

9 

Pitha 

4 

Kurma 

10 

Vigraha 

5 

Place for silver lotus and kurma 

11 

Floor of garbhagrha 

6 

Place for gold lotus and kurma 

12 

Istakd-cayana 


In the middle of the site for the garhhagrha (sanctum sanctorum), 
where the idol will be placed, an excavation is made to a sufficient depth, 
and the following articles are ceremonially fixed therein, successively, with 
appropriate mantras. This is known as sadddhdra-pratistha or the fixing 
up of the six ddhdras or supports.^® It is an important ceremony and is 
done only by the chief priest or tantrin. The lowest is a square block of 
granite or other hard stone of definite dimensions. This is known as 
ddhdrasild or ‘support stone’. This represents the mulddhdra, the lowest 


Tantrasamuccaya, 1. 70 fi. 
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of the six cakras (plexuses) in the body. Over this comes a pot-like device 
in stone or copper, known as nidhikumbha (pot of deposit). This stands 
for the second or svadhisthdnacakra. Above this comes a padma (lotus 
bud) made of stone ; this represents the manipura. Next comes a 
tortoise made in stone and known as kurma, which stands for anahatacakra. 
Above this comes an open lotus flower in silver with a tortoise of the same 
metal in it ; this represents the visuddhacakra. Over this comes a similar 
set of lotus and tortoise done in gold ; this stands for the sixth or 
djnacakra. Above this comes a hollow copper tube known as yogandli. 
This represents the susumtid or the spinal cord. The very names are 
sufficient to show the underlying yogic sense. This arrangement depicts the 
ksetra (temple) itself as the ksetra (body) of the yogin. The actual idol 
will be placed where the sahasrdrapadma would be. Thus a perfect and 
complete yogic representation is given to the pratistha-vigraha. 

VIGRAHAS AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 

It is said that Hinduism, particularly the post-Vedic, is idolatrous ; 
this is not the case, at least, in the sense that God has a form. The Hindu 
who does not conceive a form for God cannot have any idol of God ; to him 
a vigraha is not the ‘image’ of God, but ‘a symbolic representation’ of the 
nameless, formless, qualityless Absolute, on whom qualities are super- 
imposed {adhydropa), in a well-defined and technical manner, to suit the 
natural qualities and leanings of the sadhaka (worshipper), in order to 
enable him to conceive and meditate upon the Absolute. Hinduism con- 
ceives only one God : ‘Ekarh sad-viprd bahudha vadanti’ (only One is ; 
theologians call it by many names) is a well-known Vedic text. To the 
Hindu, God is without qualities and hence beyond any conception by the 
mind.®“ If that is the position. What are these idols and what do they 
represent? The Agamas explicitly state that idols are a mere help, though 
a very necessary one, for the sadhaka to conceive and meditate upon the 
qualityless Absolute ; further, they are intended for those whose capacity 
for abstract thinking is poor.®^ In other words, these idols represent a 
symbolic concretization of the abstract Absolute and that for a definite 
purpose. The Absolute is beyond comprehension by the mind ; to render 


‘That which cannot be expressed by words, that which cannot even be conceived by 
the mind, that is Brahman’ {Ke, U.,1. 4-8). 

‘Without a form how can God be meditated upon? If (He is) without any form, 
where will the mind fix itself? When there is nothing for the mind to attach itself to, it 
will slip away from meditation or will glide into a state of slumber. Therefore the wise 
will meditate on some form, remembering, however, that the form is a superimposition and 
not a reality’ (Visnu Samhita, XXIX, B5-51). *Pratima svalpabuddhmam’ (idols are for 
those of poor intellect ) — Visnu Samhita, 
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It comprehensible, It has to be concretized, exactly as sound-waves are 
concretized and represented in the form of an undulatory line. A Hindu 
idol is a vigraha,^^ since it enables one to grasp the underlying abstract 
sense. 

Brahman or the Absolute is beyond gunas or qualities ; logically. It 
cannot even be stated as existent or non-existent.®® Yet, It is the source 
from which everything originates, the plane on which everything manifests, 
and the goal to which everything returns.®* As the Absolute is without 
qualities. It cannot convert Itself into the .phenomenal universe ; the 
phenomenal universe can be conceived only as a ‘projection’ or, better still, 
a ‘function’ (in the mathematical sense) of the Absolute. This ‘function’ 
of Brahma-Prakrti has two opposing phases, both operating continuously 
and simultaneously. The first one is additive or integrative in nature, 
whereby subtle anus (the finest material particles — something like the 
‘ions’ of modern science), or imponderable homogeneous matter, become 
differentiated into ponderable matter by a sort of condensation, as it 
were. This is the srsti or the creative phase and answers to the anabolic 
process of modern science. The second is the reverse process, laya or 
sarhhara (dissolution), by which the manifested universe returns to its 
original unmanifested state. This is equivalent to the katabolic process of 
modern science. These two processes are ever going on in nature ; what 
our senses recognize as the phenomenal universe is simply the resultant of 
the above two processes. The quality underlying the integrating or creative 
process is known as rajoguna ;®® the quality underlying the disintegrating or 
laya process is termed tamoguna ;®® and the quality attached to the phenom- 
enal phase of nature or the property subserving phenomenal existence is 
sattvaguna.^^ It should be remembered that these gunas or properties do 
not belong to the Absolute, but only to Prakrti. These gunas of Prakrti 
will also be seen in man who is also a part of Prakrti. In man, such of 
the qualities as help to preserve the universe as a whole are regarded as 
sattvaguna factors ; those that help to create affection, as rajoguna factors ; 
and those that tend to produce disintegration, as tamoguna factors.®® 


Vigraha (vi+grh), to grasp firmly ; hence a representation which helps the mind to 
grasp an abstract idea. 

‘Sad asad tat param yat’ (that which is beyond existence and non-existence) — 
jd. G., XI. 37. 

'Janmadyasya yatalf — B. S., I. 1.2. 

From ‘ranfj to adhere, to stick on, etc. 

From 'ta7n% to faint. 

From ‘sat\ bhave, existence, being, 

*** For the best and comprehensive classification of various factors under mnas as they affect 
man, see B, G., XVIII. 20 ff. & . / 
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Nothing, however, will be met with, in the realm of Prakrti, which is free 
from any of the thi'ee gunas ; what one meets with will always be a complex 
of all the three gunas, with one or other dominant. It may be noted that 
gunas are also represented by colours, white for sattva, red or golden for 
rajas, black or blue for tamos, and mixtures for mixed gunas.^^ This 
knowledge will enable one to understand the meaning of colours ascribed 
to deities, their dress, etc. 

Prakrti or nature is subdivided into two parts: the para and the apara, 
the former denoting the spiritual or life-factor [jivabhuta), and the latter, 
the material (jada) universe with its eight elements.^® Of the eight elements 
of apara Prakrti, the first five are the five states of existence of matter or the 
pancabhutas, and the last three are manas (mind, or the faculty of perception), 
buddhi (intellect or the faculty of reasoning), and ahankdra (egoism or the 
I-sense). As none of the last three is possible without the material body, 
these are also included in the apara, group. 

The conception of the pancabhutas is perhaps the most misunderstood 
of all darsana teachings. A knowledge of what they are and how they are 
represented in iconography is very desirable for a proper appreciation of 
various factors in vigrahas. Bhuta means the state of existence, the word 
being derived from the root bhu, to be. A careful study of the Vaisesika 
darhna will show that the five states of existence or pancabhutas, prthivi, 
ap, tejas, vdyu, and dMia, stood for solidity, liquidity, radiation, gaseousness, 
and ethereality.^^ In iconography, prthivi or solidity is represented by 
a square or a cube ; ap or liquidity by a circle, water, or water-born plants 
and animals ; tejas or radiation by light, stellate figures as of interlacing 
triangles, bright objects, etc. ; vdyu or gaseousness by smoke, smoke colour, 
a globe, flying bodies, etc. ; and dkdsa or ether by emptiness (sunya), 
heavenly bodies as the sun, moon, etc. The various shapes and forms of 
vigrahas and yantras (icons with forms and diagrammatic representations) 
are determined by conventions of the type noted above. 

Agamas are classed into three kinds according to their predominant 
guna factor: Vaisnava Agamas or Samhitas represent sattva ; Sakta Agamas 
or Tantras, rajas ; and Saiva Agamas, the Agamas proper, tanias. Within 
each of these types subdivisions occur according to the varying proportions of 
the gunas which give different types of divinities. The following table will 
give the most prominent types according to sects. 


This colour representation appears to be almost universal. 

B. G., VII. 4, 5. 

‘Yat kathinarh sa prthivi, yad-dravam td dpah, yadumam tat tejah, yat sahcarati sa 
vdyuh, yat susiram tad-dhasam . . 
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Saihhitas (Vaisnava) Tantras (gakta) Agamas (5aiva) 

Sattvika Rajasika Tamasika 

Sattva Anantasayana Santidurga Daksinamurti 

Rajas Rama, Krsna, etc. Bhuvanesvari, Raja- Siva with Parvatl, 

raje^vari, etc. etc. 

Tamos Nrsimha Kali Aghoramurti 

A study of the dhydnas (forms in which the deities are to be conceived), 
as given in Silparatna and such other works, will disclose the guna charac- 
teristics of the deities. 

It has already been noted that gunas are conceived both for the devatd 
(deity) and for the sadhaka. The most appropriate devatd will be one 
having gunas identical with those of the sadhaka. There is one other 
factor also to be taken into account in determining the suitable devatd 
for a given worshipper. The type of emotional attachment to his fellow- 
men varies with each man ; one may be more attached to one’s mother, 
another to father, a third to wife, a fourth to friends, and so on. Six 
important forms of natural attachment or emotional relationship or 
bhdvas are recognized by the Agamas: 

Name of bhdva Type of emotional relation Example 


Santa bhdva 
Dosya bhdva 
Sakhya bhdva 
Vdtsalya bhdva 
Apatya bhdva 
Kdnta or Madhura 
bhdva 


man to his Creator 
servant to his master 
friend to his friend 
parent to his or her child 
child to his or her parent 


Riw to Visnu 
Hanumat to Rama 
Arjuna to Krsna 
Yasoda to Krsna 
Markandeya to Devi 


lover to his or her beloved Radha to Krsna 


There are other forms, such as the iatru (enemy) bhdva, which cannot 
ordinarily be used ; they are described to explain moksa (salvation) granted 
to such characters as Ravana. 

Besides satisfying the guna factor, it is also necessary to meet the bhdva 
or emotional factor of the sddhaka,^it he is to be benefited. Hence it 
becomes essential to find an istadevatd having gunas and bhdvas corre- 
sponding to, or identical with, those of the sddhaka. This necessitates a 
large number of devatds for selection. This is the reason why Hinduism has 
apparently a plurality of gods. The large number of vigrahas one sees 
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are conceived on a rational basis to meet specific needs as explained above. 
In former days, the selection of istadevata was made by the guru (spiritual 
teacher and guide) under whom the Hsya (disciple) served a long course of 
apprenticeship, during which the guru had ample opportunities of studying 
the guna and bhdva characteristics of the sisya, and was therefore in a 
position to select an istadevata to suit the specific need of the disciple. Both 
the guna and the emotional bent are fully subconscious factors, and there- 
fore the subject is not likely to recognize them himself ; hence the specific 
need of a guru to make the selection. 

Vigrahas used for worship may be arupa-vigrahas (formless ones) or 
sarupa-vigrahas (those with forms, having face, hands, etc.). The sarupa 
ones may be anthropomorphic or otherwise. To denote that these vigrahas 
stand for something other than mere material objects, as they apparently 
seem, they are very often invested with one or more unnatural and 
impossible factors such as four hands, half animal body, and so on. The 
arupa lihgas or formless symbols are sdligrdma or idlagrdma, iivalihga or 
bdnalihga, and srtyantra or sricakra, and they represent Visnu, Siva, and 
Sakti, in whom gunas are conceived as present in an undifferentiated form. 
Similar aniconic stone symbols for Sakti, Surya, and Ganesa are also used 
in the pahcdyatana worship. 

Sdlagrdma represents the saguna form of the Absolute. It is a black, 
egg-shaped object, the remains of fossilized ammonite ; it has a golden 
streak within its cavity and is obtained from rivers, notably, the Gandaki. 
This represents Hiranyagarbha or the primordial Golden Egg, the undiffer- 
entiated Totality that consolidated itself out of the kdranajala,^^ the inert 
material cause, often wrongly translated as the ‘first waters’. It is out of 
this Egg that the whole universe becomes differentiated in course of time. 
This Egg corresponds to the primordial, homogeneous, luminous, nebulous 
mass of scientists, out of which the universe has evolved in due course. 

Anantasayana is the most sublime and complete sarupa representation 
of Visnu. He is here represented as lying on a three-coiled serpent, 
Ananta, in the middle of ksirdbdhi (sea of milk). He is in yoganidrd 
(sleep of yoga). He has Sri or Laksml (goddess of wealth) and Bhumi or 
Mahi (the earth) as his Saktis (wives) by his side. He is represented as of 
dark colour.*® From his navel arises the lotus in which the functionaries 
of creation, preservation, and disintegration (srsti, sthiti, and laya) reside. 
His dyudhas (weapons) are the conch (sahkha), the flaming discuss (cakra), 


Karanajala is not water. Jal means to be inert. Karanajala is the inert homogeneous 
mass from which differentiated matter was formed. 

This description is on the basis of the dhyana in use in the Padmanabhasvamin temple 
at Trivandrum. 

IV— 58 
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the mace (gada), and the lotus (padma). His vehicle is the resplendent 
Garuda (the celestial bird). This symbolism is yogic in form and based 
on Vedantic fundamentals. The term ‘visnu’ means all-pervading. As an 
all-pervading factor can be conceived to rest only on a non-finite or limitless 
base, he is depicted as lying on Ananta (the endless).*® To avoid the feeling 
that such a God may be extra-cosmic, Ananta is conceived as a three-coiled 
serpent to represent the kundalinl-sakti that is within us. His sleep represents 
the nirvikdrdvastha (the potential, undifferentiated, and non-kinetic state) 
of the Absolute. He is given a dark colour to show that he cannot be seen, 
i.e. known by the senses. In other words, our ignorance hides the Absolute, 
who is ever in us, from our ken. His two Saktis, Bhumi and Laksmi, 
represent sattva- and rajo-gunas, while his yoganidrd represents tamoguna 
and stands for his third Sakti called Nita by Pancaratras.*® Thus it will be 
seen that the Anantasayana form represents the Absolute with differentiated 
gunas about It. 

Siva in arupa aspect is represented by sivalinga.*'’ This representation 
may be by a mere linga or phallus ; often it is in the form of a phallus 
placed in the yoni (female generative organ) of Prakrti or nature,*® con- 
ceived as female and the progenitress of species.*® Here the yoni represents 
undifferentiated nature or Mula-Prakrti (root nature), and the linga, the 
impulse which initiates the differentiation. The yoni stands for the 
upaddnahdrana or the material cause, and the linga for the nimittakdmna, 
efficient cause. Together they stand for the primordial cause as a whole. 
Thus again, as in the case of idlagrdma, the representation is that of the 
Absolute with gunas, but without guna differentiation. 

In the typical sarupa aspect, Siva represents tamoguna. He has many 
symbols of death on him ; the cremation ground where he dances, his 
garland of human skulls, ornaments of snakes, poison in his throat, etc. ar£ 
some of them. The digit of the moon he wears on his head denotes Time, 
the great destroyer. His weapon, the battle-axe (paraiu), also shows the 
idea of destruction. 

Siva is the istadevatd, par excellence, of the yogins ", hence yogic 
symbolization is very pronounced in this form. The three eyes represent 
the sun, the moon, and the fire, or the idd, the pingald, and the susumnd, 
according to the well-known and accepted yogic nomenclature. Gahga 


From *vislr\ vyaptau, to pervade. 

An (privk'ive) + anta (end) ; hence endless. 

“ Bhumi {bhu, to be) denotes existence ; hence stands for sattvaeuna. LaksmT or wealth 

“ Fide b"g '^XIV ‘representation’ ; from ‘ling', citrikarane, to depict. 

From ‘sir’, vistare, to spread. 
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tepiesents the amrta of the sahasrarapadma, and the small portion of it that 
oozes out through a strand of hair, the citrim-nddi. The moon on the head 
is the candramandala of the yogins the damaru (drum), the Nada- 
brahman,®* and the dark patch on the throat, the khecarl-bandha.^^ 

In like manner, Brahma-Prakrti or the Sakti of the Absolute, conceived 
in feminine form, is also represented in both arupa and sarupa aspects. The 
arupa aspect is represented by a diagram and is known as the sriyantra or 
incakra. This sriyantra or mcakra represents the undifferentiated Purusa- 
cum-Prakrti aspect. It consists of nine dvaranas or enclosures : the 
outermost is square in form ; the next two are circular and contain 
sixteen and eight lotus petals respectively ; the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh are stellate figures formed by interlacing triangles ; the eighth 
is a single triangle ; and the ninth is a bindu or tiny sphere. This yantra is 
also known by the name meru (particularly if it is a three-dimensional solid 
one, as opposed to ‘line’ or rekhd-yantra), which means also the spinal 
column. This yantra has the yogic cakras or plexuses represented in it. The 
outermost square, known as bhupura, stands for the mulddhdra^^ and its 
bhu-tattva. The second and third, which are circular figures, together 
represent the svddhisthdna with its ap-tattva. The stellate form, made up 
of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh dvaranas, stands for the manipura 
and its tattva, tejas. The single triangle making the eighth dvarana stands 
for the andhata and its tattva, vdyu. The bindu or sphere in the centre 
stands for the vi^uddha and its tattva, dkdsa, while the empty space within 
the sphere represents the djndcakra. It is here that Mahamaya and Purusa 
are conceived together in kdmakald posture (the mingling of upaddna- and 
nimitta-Mranas or the beginning of creation). This yantra also represents 
the saptaprdkdra temple (temple with seven enclosures), when the eighth 
dvarana or the innermost triangle represents the garbhagrha (sanctum 
sanctorum), and the bindu, the pratistha therein. 

Sakti in her typical form represents the rajoguna or the quality that 
affects the senses. And as nature in its phenomenal aspect is the only thing 
that can affect the senses, it represents Sakti. As the main characteristic 
of nature is its capacity to reproduce and spread {str, to spread), nature is 

Candramandala is a white region conceived in the sahasrarapadma. Study of com- 
parative anatomy leads one to surmise this to be the white roof {corpus callosum) of the 
triangular shaped (yoni-shaped) ventricles of the cerebrum. Yoga, of course, deals with the 
‘functions’, while anatomy indicates the material basis for the functions. 

Ndda is a form of ‘realization’ for the yogin, wherein he ‘feels’ as if he is hearing a/ 
peculiar sound of a ‘booming’ character. This feeling is said to be generated when the 
mndalini passes through the andhatacakra. Hence, probably, the word ‘ andhata- dhvanV . 

A measure in yoga, in which the tongue is made to fall back and close the glottis at 
a certain stage in prdnaydma. This is to be done only by experts, or death is almost certain. 

'Amusmin dharayascatuskoriacakram . . — Satcakranirupana. 
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depicted as feminine (stri). In the perfect rajoguna form, the commonest 
conception is that of Rajaraje^varl. She is often represented as seated on 
the lap of Parame^vara, or as sitting on a sirhhasana (throne), whose feet are 
Brahma and other gods and whose seat is Sadasiva himself.®'^ She represents 
knowledge in its abstract sense and is often known as irlvidya (auspicious 
knowledge). She is the same as the ‘Haimavati Uma’ of the Kena Upanisad, 
instructing Indra regarding the yaksa or ‘the worshipful’. Her weapons 
are the sugarcane bow, arrows of flower, the noose, and the goad. Kdmikd- 
gama explains the sense underlying these. The sugarcane bow stands for 
the mind (manas) or the faculty of perception (manorupeksukodandd) ; the 
five arrows of flower represent the five tanmdtras or the bhuta (elemental) 
forms that can affect the five senses (pancatanmdtrasdyakd). Knowledge 
of any type can arise only as the result of action of the phenomenal universe 
on the mind through the senses. The knowledge that arises thus may be 
beneficial or dangerous ; it may be used for the good of the world or for its 
ill.®® The noose stands for ‘binding’ or ‘attaching’ (rdgast>arupapdiddhyd), 
and means that one should attach oneself to the beneficent form of knowl- 
edge. The ankusa or the goad shows that dangerous knowledge should 
be kept under control as an unruly elephant (krodhdkdrdnkusojjvald). 

All the forms of deities one meets with in Hinduism are but the de- 
rivatives of the three above described types, designed to meet the needs of 
different sddhakas. There can also be composite forms such as ;§ankara- 
Narayana (combination of Siva and Visnu or tamoguna and sattvaguna).^’’ 

FORMS AND RITUALS OF WORSHIP 

The forms of Agama worship are three : japa, homa, and tarpana. Japa 
consists of repeating the names (ndma-japa) or the mula mantras (mantra- 
japa) of the deity. Mere repeating of the name of the deity is the simplest 
example of ndma-japa. ‘Orh namo Ndrdyandya’ for Visnu, ‘Orh namah 
Sivdya’ for Siva, and ‘Ka e I la hrim, ha sa ka ha la hrirh, sa ka la hrirh’ 
for Sakti are typical mula mantras (formulae) of different sectarian deities. 
When these are repeated after prdnaydma etc., as described earlier, it is 
known as mantra-japa. Though these mula mantras are generally non- 
Vedic, there is one formula, known as the ‘gdyatrV, for each and every 
devatd, which is fashioned on the lines of the Vedic GayatrT (tat savitur 
varenyam . . .). This formula always has this well-known form : 


Dliyayet Kamehjarankastham . . .’ (dhyana as per Kalpa-Sutra) ; ‘lianadi padath Sivaika- 
phalakaih . . / r 

SaAkara annotates i ^'rasysTidvasya yakse bhctktim buddhvd vidya Umdrupiru prddurubhut 
strlrupa.’ x • r 

Note the history of nuclear fission. '' Silparatna, XXV. 79. 
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. . vidmahe, . . . dhimahi, tannah . . . pracodaydt’ (the dotted ellipses being 
filled up by specific terms applicable to the deity concerned). This, however, 
is rarely used in place of the rnula mantra. Homa is the offering of oblations 
(ghee etc.) into consecrated fire, the consecration being done, in most cases, 
in the Vedic manner. Tarpana is the worship of the deity with upacdras 
or offerings. 

Japa is the best example of private worship ; no image is required here, 
not even a light is essential. Homa is, strictly speaking, Vedic ritualism 
adapted to Agama requirements. Except in the case of Ganapati, the homa 
form of worship is comparatively rare.®® The worship that is done in 
temples is mostly of the tarpana form. 

All upacdras and forms of worship, however complicated they be, are 
but the elaborations of the simple form known as the pahcopacdra (five 
offerings). Sankara, in his Saparyahrdaya,^^ gives the true meanings of 
these upacdras. In the seventh and last verse of that monograph, he has 
put the whole thing in a nutshell : 

‘Puruso bhagavdn ihopahdrah prakrtih kdlatanuh svayarh ca kartd 
havanddisu sddhyatd ca kartuh phalabhdktvena bhavatyupddhibheddt.’ 
Purusa,®® the all-pervading, Himself is Bhagavat®^ or the deity conceived as 
endowed with qualities. This means that the all-pervading Absolute is 
Itself the deity fit for worship, when qualities are ascribed to It. Prakrti 
or manifested nature forms the materials with which It is to be worshipped. 
The worshipper himself is no other than the Absolute in the shape of time, 
that is, as limited by time. The esotericism of the upacdras is to conceive 
the return of the manifested universe to the unmanifested homogeneous 
unitary state, which is the Absolute, as a result of the effect of time, which 
itself is eternal and absolute. In its exoteric form, this truth assumes the 
shape of the offering of the five fundamental forms of existence and 
becomes the pahcopacdra. 

Though called ‘five’ offerings, they are really six, including naivedya 
or the food-offering. The first five denote the material universe in the bhuta 


Common homas current in Keraja are: Ganapati homa, daily performed in the houses 
of means, and Sudarsana homa (Vaisnava), Mrtyunjaya homa (Saiva), etc. which are occasionally 
performed. 

Saparydhrdaya with its vyakhya, Upahdraprakdiikd, and with a vrtti by Mahamahopa* 
dhyaya Goda Varma Bhatta, edited by A. Krishna Pisharoti. 

Purusa, from pdlana-puranayoh, that w’hich pervades and fills up everything. 

The term *bhagavat’ is defined as having the six gunas {sddgunya paripurito bhagavdn) ; 
hence the word is applicable only when the Absolute is endowed with qualities. The six 
qualities are: (1) absolute greatness {mdhdtmya or aisvarya), (2) holiness (dharma) or power 
(virya), (3) renown (yasas), (4) beauty (in), (5) knowledge (jndna), and (6) detachment (vairdgya), 
or will or desire (kdma), or action or effort (prayatna). According to the Visnu Purdna, ‘He is 
to be termed Bhagavat who knows the birth and death, the coming (into this w’^orld) and going 
(out of it), and the knowledge and ignorance (regarding Atman) of the JTvas’ (XL 5. 78). 
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forms/^ while the sixth or naivedya^ with its dhenu’inudrd (sign o£ cow) and 
the prandhuti or offering to the pranas or life-breaths' when material 
food is offered, denotes the offering of the life-principle or the Para-Prakrti. 
The amrta (ambrosia, deathlessness) in the naivedya mantra (Amrte 
amrtodbhave amrtavarsini amrtarh srdvaya srdvaya svdhd) denotes the 
immortal factor or ‘spirit’ as the material offered. It is this offering 
of the Para-Prakrti or the life-factor that is represented by the animal 
sacrifice current in certain forms of Agama worship. Vedic yagas, 
too, may have influenced the creation and preservation of animal sacrifice 
that we find in Agama worship. 

These upacaras have a further esoteric sense ; Upahdraprakdsikd refers 
to the five offerings of water etc. as representing adherence, trust, adora- 
tion, love, and knowledge (sneha-visvdsa-sammdJia-bhakti-jndna-jalddina), 
Upacaras and their meanings may be tabulated to give a clearer understand- 
ing of their esotericism. 


Upacara 

T attva 

Bija 

Material 

used 

Implied emotional relation to 
the deity and its meaning 

Padya 

Ap 

‘Vain’ 

Water 

Sneha, adherence, which denotes 
just an ‘acquaintance relation- 
ship’ to the deity. 

Gandha 

Prthivi 

‘Lain’ 

Sandal etc. 

Viivdsa, trust, that the worship- 
per will be protected by the wor- 
shipped. The deity is now a 
trusted friend. 

Puspa 

AkaJa 

‘Ham’ 

Flowers 

Sammdna, adoration, when the 
deity is the highest honoured 
Master. 

Dhupa 

Vdyu 

‘Yam’ 

Incense 

Bhakti, intense love, where the 
worshipped is regarded as ‘mine’ 
by the worshipper. 

Dipa 

Tefas 

‘Ram’ 

Light 

Jndna, knowledge, of the truth 
that the worshipper and the wor- 
shipped are one. This is still 
only a knowledge, and not yet 
a realization. 

Naivedya 

Jiva 

‘Varii’ 

Food 

Tdddtmyabodha, realization of 
the identity of the worshipper 
with the worshipped. 


Pancopacara mantras are ‘abatmana jalaih kalpaySmi’ etc. 
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It should be remembered that in the pancopacara no materials are 
used ; only when the upacaras are elaborated, materials such as water, 
flowers, etc. are used. The pancopacara is often elaborated into ten 
(daiopacara), sixteen (sodasopacara), and at times even to sixty-four. In 
some texts, with ‘varh’ as the common blja, naivedya replaces pddya, and 
the pancopacara begins with gandha. 

Included in, and as part of, upacaras are mudrds or gestures with the 
hands. These are intended to strengthen the attention and mental concen- 
tration of the worshipper-. 

Men may be grouped into three classes: those in whom the faculty of 
intellect and reasoning is dominant ; those in whom emotion plays the 
highest role ; and those that are controlled by their impulses and instincts. 
To those who belong to the first group abstract thinking is easy, and they 
find satisfaction only in rational philosophy. This class is, naturally, a 
small group. For them ritualistic ceremonial religion is not suited ; in 
other words, the members of this group are not adhikdrins (competent) 
for ritualistic religion. The last group is composed of children and those 
with childish mentality. They cannot think ; nor are their emotions devel- 
oped. They can be trained to follow a routine which, in due course, may 
help them to enjoy a form of vegetative satisfaction, to borrow a term from 
biology. As children grow up and acquire emotional factors and capacity 
to think, the permanent members of this group are few and limited to 
those of low mental capacity. The bulk of humanity lies between these 
two, forming the second or intermediary group. In them emotion predomi- 
nates ; they are also capable of abstract thinking, but to a limited extent ; 
and most of them would also require material and mechanical measures to 
stimulate their emotions to the desired strength. Bhakti-marga or the 
emotional way of realization of God is for them, and Agama ritualism is 
designed to satisfy the needs of this class. The most important thing to 
understand in Hinduism is that everything taught there is not intended 
for everybody ; there is a definite question of suitability or adhikdri-bhdva. 
The greatness of Hinduism lies in this fact that it supplies forms, methods, 
and measures to suit all possible types of men. 
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T he first literature of man is to be found, in the hymns he sang 
spontaneously to his God, hymns that were motivated by the realiza- 
tion that, after all, man is but a toy (kridanaka) in the hands of his Maker. 
The ancient Indian looked to his revealed lore (chandas), in its formal and 
expressional aspect, as synonymous with everything that covers (chddayati) 
his sins, and took congenially to prayer as ‘God’s breath in man returning 
to his birth’. This is the logos (the Word) all other utterances are mere 
waste of breath (vdco vigldpanam). The restriction of the expression of 
this deep religious sentiment primarily to its verse form and the throwing 
open of its use to one and all (prapattih sarvddhikdrd), without any distinc- 
tion of caste, creed, or nationality, was a resourceful idea of fundamental 
importance. The attitude of regarding prayer and hymnology as ‘the soul 
in paraphrase, the heart in pilgrimage’ has become the dominant note in 
Indian thought since the middle ages, and memorable utterance was given 
to it by Sri Caitanya.® Even the metaphysically minded Jain, in his stotras 
(hymns) to the Tirthankaras and in his prayers to the Vidyadevis, vied 
with the devout Hindu in thus laying bare his heart. The Buddhist 
included in the cosmopolitan flights of his devotional self the Lord and 
His apostles and even the lesser and more malevolent manifestations, some- 
times even the mound and the sepulchre as well as vague and abstract 
ideas. 


BUDDHIST AND JAINA HYMNAI, LITERATURE 
Buddhanusmrti, a hymn to Buddha in mixed Sanskrit, in the Mahd- 
vastu, Gandi-stotra, in pure graceful Sanskrit, by Asvaghosa, Caiuhstava 
by Nagarjuna, Catuhsataka- and Satapancdsatikd- and Triratna-stotras 
ascribed to Matrcetas, Ekottarikd- and Miiraka-stotras by Dinnaga, 


^ §abdatmika suvimalargyajusam nidhdna- 
Mudgitharamyapadapdtha-vatanca samndm ; 

Devi trayi hhagavati bhavabhdvandya 
Vdrtd ca sarvajagatdm paramdrtihantn, 

‘Being of the very essence of Sabda (logos), thou art, O goddess, the holy trayi (Vedic trio) the 
repository of pure rc and yajus and of the saman chanted sweetly through and alono- with the 
udgitha (the best part thereof). Thou art, withal, for the maintenance of mundane life, the 
abiding means of livelihood (agriculture, trade, etc.), and the great eradicator of the primary 
Ills of all_the worlds. See Sakradi lirta Devi-stuti’ in SaptaSati (Markandeya Purana) 

_ S(matnmnapanam parai'n vijayate S-n-Krsna-sankirtanam—There dominates verilv the 

® the soul of 
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Suprabhdta-stotra (like the Prdtahsmarana-stotras), in praise o£ Buddha, 
ascribed to Emperor Elarsavardhana, and Paranidrthandma-sanglti (like 
Visnu-sahasranama in the Mahdbhdrata, the hundred and one names of the 
Ahura-Mazda in Zoroastrianism, and the ninety-nine names of Allah in 
Islam), among earlier works ; the numerous Tara hymns, of which a promi- 
nent one in sragdhard metre is ascribed to the Kashmiri poet Sarvajnamitra, 
Lokesvara^ataka, in hundred sragdhara verses, in honour of the Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara, and Bhaktisataka by a Bengali Buddhist domiciled in Ceylon, 
amongst mediaeval works ; and Sapta-Buddha-stotras and Devatdkalydna- 
pancavimsatikd — the latter by a liberal Nepalese poet in honour of Buddha, 
the Bodhisattvas, the tlrthas, the caityas, and even Hindu deities — , among 
later works, are worth mentioning. 

Similarly, the Jain, in his prayer in Sanskrit or in Ardha-MagadhT, 
took recourse to meditations which enkindled the best and the tenderest 
feelings in man. Uvdsaggahara-stotra, a hymn to Parsvanatha by Bhadra- 
bahu, Prasna-vydkarana, in hymn-like gdthas, the far-famed Bhaktdmdra- 
and Bhayahara-stotras, in ornate Sanskrit, by Manatuhga, in honour of the 
saint Rsabha, and Pancaparamesthi-mantra, often described as the Jaina 
Gayatrl, among early compositions ; Kalydnamandira-stotra by Siddhasena 
Divakara, Vardhamdna-dvdtririiJikd, in honour of Vardhamana Mahavira, 
Caturvimsatijina-stava and Sobhana-stuti, Ajitaidnti-stava and Rsabha- 
pancdJikd, the latter two in Ardha-Magadhi, and Vltardga-stotra of Acarya 
Hemacandra, amongst mediaeval works ; and Jinastotra-ratndkara, Sad- 
bhdsd-vibhusita-sdntindtha-stavana, the many stotras by the polymath 
Asadhara, Tribhuvana-vijayapatdkd by Merutuhga, and Mahdvira-stava by 
Ya^ovijaya, among later hymns, deserve prominent mention. 

It is thus a paradox that stotras in their scheduled forms were assid- 
uously cultivated amongst these communities, and are earlier than similar 
hymns in Hinduism, if we leave out the stotras in the great epics, the 
Rdmdyarui and the Mahdbhdrata, which are regarded by some as of doubtful 
antiquity. In the latter epic, over and above the well-known VUvarupa- 
darsana-stava, we have the two popular stotras in the NarayanTya section of 
the Moksadharma, of which the prose one is a type by itself and is apparently 
quite old. 


DIFFERENT APPROACHES AND ATTITUDES IN PRAYERS 
The recognition of the stupas and the religious buildings as ‘towers 
of deliverance’ and the frequent resort to them for prayers would go to 
indicate to what extent the Buddhist mind was permeated by a devotional 
approach, as in the case of other Indian creeds. In Jaina tradition, we 
read of the confession of Hemacandra, who is said to have offered his homage 
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to Providence before the image of Somanatha in Gujarat, be He the 
accredited Lord of the Jinas, or Brahma, Visnu, or Siva of the orthodox 
Hindus.® The efficacy of the diverse forms of hymnology such as the nuti, 
stuti, smrti, raksd, varman, and kavaca, as preached and practised by the 
Pauranic Hindu and the Tantric sadhaka, like that of the Psalms and 
Yashts in other spheres, lies in their appeal to our hearts. 

So much about the drsta (visible) aspect of prayers. But it is the 
adrsta (invisible) aspect of karma, which includes prayer as a necessary 
pendant, that has enriched the cultural history of the Indo-Aryans. In 
order to understand and interpret the spiritual aspect of the stotras, one 
has to place oneself in perpetual contact with, in the language of the 
Upanisadic rsis, the ‘origin, stay, and end’ of one’s being. In the context of 
such an inspiration, Arjuna seeks the help of the Lord, ‘Namah purastadatha 
prsthataste namo’stu te sarvata eva sarva’ — Before, behind, and on every 
side, do I bow down to Thee, O pervasive Lord of my being {B.G., XI. 40). 
This brings in its train an emphasis on the intimate relationship of the 
Lord with the devotee — 2 l Thou-and-I (personal) relationship, as distin- 
guished from a Thou-and-That (impersonal) relationship — which has, in 
India, especially in Pauranic India, mainly centred round His sdkdra 
(with form) manifestation. The Lord, in an oft-quoted passage, enjoins: 
‘Whatever thou doest, whatever thou eatest, whatever thou offerest as 
oblation, whatever thou givest, whatever austerity thou practisest, O son 
of Kunti, do all that as an offering unto me’ {B.G., IX. 27). We read of a 
characteristic confession of his love for personal God by Madhusudana 
SarasvatT,^ the great Advaitin, who had in him the make-up of a master- 
artist in the realm of hymnology, a fact testified by one of his oft-quoted 
verses in honour of Krsna.® 


® Bhavabijankurajanana ragadyah ksayamupdgata yasya, 

Brahma vd Visnurvd Haro Jino vd namastasmai, 

'Obeisance to Him, be He Brahma, Visnu, or Kara, or Jina, in whom have vanished the passions, 
attachment and the like, from which spring uj) the sprouts and seeds of worldly existence.’ 

^ His candid and courageous confession is significant: 

Kurvanti ke'pi krtinah kvacidapyanante 
Svdntam nidhdya visaydntaraidntimeva ; 

Tvatpddapadmavigalan-makaranda-bindu- 
Masvddya mddyati muhur Madhubhm-mano me. 

'Some few, worthy are they, entrust their hearts somewhere to an infinite Being and thus put 
an end to other objects of enjoyment. But as for me, O slayer of (the demon) Madhu, my 
mind, after it has got a hearty taste of the honey drops dripping from your lotus feet, revels 
in it over and over again.’ His ambitious stotra, the Anandamanddkini, is more conventional, 
though individual verses (e.g. 13, 26, 44, 47, 91) reach a high level. 

® Vamiivibhuntakardnnavaniraddbhdt, 

Pitdmbaradarunahimbaphalddharosthdt, 

Burn en du -sundaramukhddaravindanetrdt, 

Krsndt param kimapi tattvamaham na jane. 

T know no R.eality higher than the lotus-eyed, yellow-robed Krsna, blue as a new water-laden 
cloud, with his hands gracefully bedecked with the flute, with liis upper and lower lips ruddy 
like a bimha fruit, and with his face as lovely as the full moon.’ ' 
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There is a French' proverb: ‘Man is never greater than on his knees.’ 
This emphasis on surrender relates to the personal aspect of the deity, and 
has been the central theme of many a hymn in which the attitude of 
humility (sarandpatti) is the most dominant. This does not necessarily 
sever itself from its philosophical background, as is illustrated in the well- 
known Sivamahimnah-stava.^ It has throughout supported itself on the 
creed, ‘Lord, Thy will be done’. Sraddhd (faith), as distinct from vitta 
(wealth) and vidhi (injunction), has the final determining voice in the 
assessment of our actions ; for whatever the karmakdndin, blind in his formal 
servility to the letter of the law, may think, the Lord looks to the spirit 
{bhdvagrdhi Jandrdanah). In this mode of presentation, the Raga-marga 
(the way of attachment), as distinguished from the Vidhi-marga (the way of 
injunction), becomes the way par excellence. The eternal feminine in 
man, as in the madhura bhafana or the kdntd bhdva of the Vaisnavas, or as 
in the idealism of the divine Mother in the Sakti cult, has studiously kept 
aloof from the attitude of spiritual segregation and blatant self-assertion 
and offered itself wholly and completely to a sweet, gentle, and kindly 
Providence. The aisvarya (majesty) of the Lord, judged from such a stand- 
point, begets awe ; the mddhurya (the fascinating element in Him) is what 
engenders confidence and endears Him to His devotees ; and this has been 
the striking note in Indian hymnology, best illustrated in the compositions of 
Lllasuka Bilvamahgala'^ or in the prayer of the Maithill poet Vidyapati.® 

It would, however, be perverse to infer from this any tendency to supine- 
ness and lack of stamina. The Vedic rsi, in the celebrated Gayatri hymn, 
while praying to Savitr, the lord of light and activity, reflects on his pre- 
eminent lustre, energy, and prowess (varenyarh bhargah). The Yajus priest, 
in a not so well-known prose formula, prays in terms of vigour and virility : 
‘Tejo’si tejo mayi dhehi, viryamasi viryarh mayi dhehi, balamasi balarh mayi 
dhehi, saho’si saho mayi dhehi’ (Energy Thou art, do instil into me that 
energy. Virility Thou art, grant unto me virility. Power Thou art, extend 

® Nrnameko gamyastvamasi payasamarnava iva — ‘Thou art the only destination of men 
as the ocean is of the waters'. 

’’ We read in his §ri-Krsna-karnamrta : 

He deva he dayita he jagadekabandho. 

He Krsna he capala he karunaikasindho. 

He ndtha he ramana he nayandbhirdrna, 

Hd hd kadd mi bhavitdsi padam dr§or me. 

‘O Lord, O darling, O the one friend of the world, O Krsna, O the fickle one, O the one 
ocean of compassion, O Natha (spouse), O dallier, O the cynosure of my eyes, when, oh when, 
are you going to occupy the entire field of my vision?’ 

® Vidyapati in his immortal &/za;anfl-like pada sings: 

Mddhava hdma parindmanird^d, 

Tumhu jagatdrana dinadaydmaya ataeo tumhdri visoa^d. 

‘O Madhava (Narayana, the spouse of Laksmp, I entertain no hope of promising fulfilment. 
Thou art the deliverer of the world, compassionate to the wretched ; and that is why I have 
pinned my faith on thee.* 
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unto me power. Vigour Thou art, be pleased to give unto me vigour). 
The Candi or Saptasati (Markandeya Purdna) gives forth in a glorious vein 
the spirit of a happy synthesis of the will and the heart : ‘Tvdmdsritdndrh na 
vipannardnarh tvdmdsritd hydsrayatdm praydnti’ (To them that resort to 
Thee, there comes no danger ; rather, they that resort to Thee become the 
refuge of others). Bankimchandra, one of the modern seers, in his immortal 
song Vande Mdtaravi, has reiterated his belief in the all-powerfulness of 
deiamdtrkd (the motherland): ‘Tvarh hi prdndh sarire’ (Thou art the vital 
breath in the body). She is dharani (sustainer) and bharani (nourisher) as 
well, and not an abald (a weak one). 

In the day to day application of hymns to the diverse necessities of 
life, we have this faith expressed in a thousand and one ways. The well- 
known Madhumatl hymn (R. V., I. 90. 5-7) shows succinctly the yearnings of 
the devotee for an equipoise of the elemental forces and an abundance of 
amenities. God is not merely grace and tenderness ; He is law and order 
as well. And the Indian hymnologist is ever eager to give vent to the 
thought which finds a characteristic echo in the line of a modern poet: 
‘If He thunder by law, the thunder is yet His voice.’ In a poetic formulation 
of his devotional creed, he declares of the divine Mother, the fountain-head 
of all activities, in the manner of the Vedic rsi : ‘Thou art the soft and tender 
light in the moon, the brilliant lustre in the sun, consciousness in man, 
power in the wind, sweetness in water, heat in fire ; anything minus Thee 
is an unsubstantial void.’ 

SCOPE, FORM, AND STYLE OF THE HYMNS 

The distinguishing characteristics of the hymnal literature in India 
have been its monolatry, its henotheism or kathenotheism, in the phrase of 
Max Muller, and its comprehensive scope. This literature includes within 
its orbit hymns to Brahman or Atman and God ; the different gods and 
goddesses ; the navagrahas (planetary bodies) ; the bdnalihga and the sdla- 
grdma (the sacred stone emblems of 3iva and Visnu found in the Narmada 
and the GandakT) ; the seven purls (cities) and the shrines associated with 
the twelve jyotirlihgas (most sacred §iva emblems) ; the Kumari (the Virgin 
Mother) ; the guru and the pitrs ; the sacred and sanctifying rivers, like the 
Ganga, the Narmada, and the Godavari ; the Pauranic varsas or regions 
(e.g. the Bhdrata hymn in Bhd., V. 19) ; and trees and plants, like the 
asvattha, bilva, and tulasl. 

The hymnal literature generally did not lose touch with the life of the 
people. It is nonetheless significant that the eulogistic court-epics (e.g. Sarga- 
bandha-muhdkdvya) were clad in sophisticated and artificial literary expres- 
sions, and consequently hymnody also gradually came to be readjusted largely 
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to the taste of the classes for whom it had to cater. Thus there was generated 
a tendency to make the stotra literature more and more aristocratic, conven- 
tional, and formula-ridden. Conceit and classicism affected its substance 
and fervour, owing to the great constraint imposed by the canons of 
finished forms of poetic diction. However, being readily admitted to a 
place in classical poetry, stotras became the popular means of propagating 
religion and culture, though often they were highly polished and pedantic 
in their language and form and over-wrought in their syncretism as regards 
contents. 

Valmiki, in the Ramdyana, utilizes this genre in the Aditya-hrdaya (the 
Mahdbhdrata, III. 2, dwells on the same topic) of twenty-three verses, which 
has swelled into the longer and more commonly used stotra of that name 
in the Aditya Purdna. This certainly forms a transition as regards manner 
and matter between the Vedic hymns and the later stotras, and was a 
pioneer effort in the field of ndma-mdhdtmya (glorification of God’s name) 
and its connection with the mystery of institutional worship (pujd-rahasya). 
Amongst court-epic waiters, the Buddhist poet Asvaghosa led the way in 
introducing the spirit and essence of form and finish as well as of thought 
and rapture in his Gandi-stotra, where religious message, musical execution, 
and fervent lyrical appeal are joined in a fine symphony. Kalidasa, the 
prince of Sanskrit poets, has contributed to hymnology his spirit of tolera- 
tion, sobriety, and assimilated scholarship, which are seen in his two well- 
known stotras in Kumdrasambhava (II) and Raghuvarhsa (X). Bharavi, in 
spite of his innate impetuosity and strongly susceptible poetic fancy, charms 
us by his studied docility and sweet serenity, as in the concluding canto of 
his Kirdtdrjumya (XX. 22-43), and has achieved great success in the face of 
the limitations of a mahdkdvya craftsmanship. Magha gives us a via media be- 
tween rigid scholarship and feeling-saturation in Sisupdlavadha (XIV. 60-86). 
Ratnakara in his Haravijaya (XLVII) offers us a rather long and 
somewhat indifferent hymn to Candi in the true form and spirit of a 
Pauranic propagandist. Sivasvamin, at the close of his Kapphindbhyudaya, 
treats us to an uninspiring prayer in a hymn of the sectarian type. 
Abhinanda in a stotra to the divine Mother in his Rdmacarita (XVI) shows 
his characteristic synthetic approach, ^riharsa in his Naisadhacarita 
(XXL 54-118) evinces a rare combination of literary ingenuity, Pauranic 
faith and phraseology, and regional and dialectic tendencies. , Surya-sataka 
of Mayura, Candi-iataka of Banabhatta, and Visnupddadikesdnta-varnana- 
stotra of Sahkaracarya are stock examples of hymns which are more literary 
than devotional, and remain isolated attempts. Lesser known poets in the 
line run in their narrow grooves, though each of them in his own way 
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tries to efface the distinction between sacred and secular poetry (a distinction 
none too closely observed in practice in classical circles). 

The style of the stotras, which is generally simple, has leaned, not 
infrequently, towards artificiality and long compounds, and towards 
pedantry, especially when there is a reference to Tantric and philosophical 
topics. Notable examples of this type of hymns are Kundalini-stotra, 
Ananda-stotra, Srisundari-stotra, Daksina-Kdlikd-krama-stotra, parts of 
Sarasvati-stolra (hrirh hrirh hrdyeka blje . . Saundarya-lahafi, Panca- 
stavi, Mahisamardini-stava, Karpurddi-stotra, and Laghu-stotra. 

HYMNS IN THE LIFE OF THE COMMON MAN 
To the ordinary man, however, with the plan of life chalked out for 
him by sacred lore and time-honoured usage, this clash between tradition 
and innovation did not matter much. A ready acknowledgement of the 
divine spirit and a sincere observance of rites and ceremonies were his 
guiding principles in life. The Mahdbhdrata and the Puranas were his 
religious directory. In the earlier period, the Godhead in Its threefold 
manifestation of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva, and later, owing to changes of 
time, place, and circumstances, the pancadevatd, viz. Siva, Sakti, Visnu 
(with their murtis, mahdvidyds, and avatdras respectively), Surya, and 
Gane^a (sometimes substituted by Skanda or Karttikeya), were the major 
deities, with varying shades of importance. Side by side with an insistent 
demand for a simplification of life and purity in living, the old ideas about 
yajnas (sacrifices) and rnas (obligations) yielded place to the cardinal 
principle of pujd (worship), thus reintroducing the fading qualities of 
humility and self-abnegation into individual and social life and turning 
the year into a round of religious festivals. There was nothing higher than 
one’s chosen deity (nahi-istadevdt paramasti kincit) and no better prescrip- 
tion for the ills and mishaps of life than the practice of obeisance (vandana), 
muttering of sacred formulae {mantra-japa), and prayerful attitude {stuti). 

DIFFERENT TYPES OF HYMNS ILLUSTRATED 
The old hymns, especially in their classical forms and emendations, 
formed the manual of religious worship ; the theory of incarnations 
(Avataravada) gave a fillip to religious poetry. The Mahdbhdrata and the 
Puranas, especially the Visnu, the Bhdgavata, the Padma, the Skanda, the 
Mdrkandeya, and the Garuda (with the Upapuranas, the Sdmba, the Ganesa, 
and the Ndradiya), as much as the Tantras, especially the Amnayas, the 
Yamalas, the Viivasdra, the Yogasdra, and the Pancaratra treatises, and the 
eclectic Brahma Sarhhitd have made a very liberal use of stotras for their 
cherished objective of inculcating a spirit of faith and fortitude. No 
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wonder that some of the finest and most popular namaskaras and their 
accessories are accommodated in these treasure-houses of Indian lore, as, for 
example, in these lines addressed to different deities: 

Tvameva mat a ca pita tvameva ... (to Visnu), 

Banesvaraya narakarnavatdrandya ... (to Siva), 
Bhavabhayaharamekam bhdnukotiprakdiam ... (to Rama), 

Namo brahmanyadevdya go-brdhmanahitdya ca . . . (to Krsna), 
Namah savitre jagadeka cakstise ... (to Surya). 

A valuable adjunct in the elaboration of this religious worship was 
a contemplation of the form of the deity (dhydna). The epithets of gods in 
early literature, ‘divo narah’ (the men of heavens) and ‘nrpeias’ (having the 
form of men), to mention only two prominent ones, betray the anthropo- 
morphic tendencies of the early thinkers and worshippers. The Pauranic 
masters have built on this foundation a superstructure, solid, sublime, 
picturesque, and meticulously accurate in design, device, and details. The 
chanting of stotras individually or in unison and the practice of reading out 
sacred lore while circumambulating a shrine (parikramd) have helped in 
producing an almost unparalleled atmosphere of religious solemnity. The 
haunting sense of otherness, a prerequisite of devotional religion (pard- 
pujd), is brought home even to the most materially-minded person, when 
he hears, in a place of worship (pujd-mandapa), the sonorous voice of the 
priest chanting a hymn on the divine Mother, such as the one given below, 
in a solemn attitude of meditation: 

Jatdjutasamdyuktdm-ardhendukrtaiekhardm ; 

Locanatrayasamyuktdrh purnendu-sadrsdnandm ; . . . 

Astdbhih saktibhistdbhih satatam parivestjtdm ; 

Cintayet jagatdm dhdtnrh dharmakdmdrthamoksaddm. 

‘One should meditate on the Mother of the world, the bestower of dharma, 
kdma, artha, and moksa, as always surrounded by her eight ^aktis, the 
attendant goddesses of power, and as adorned with a mass of matted hair, 
with a half-moon as her crest, triple-eyed, and with a face lovely as the 
full moon.’ 

Similar is the case when one hears the devotee reciting the series of 
verses from Aditya-hrdaya-stotra beginning with: 

Yanmandalam diptikaram viMlam, 

Ratnaprabharh twram-anddirupam . . . 

Pundtu mdrh tat-saviturvarenyarn . 
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‘May the pre-eminent lustre of Savitr purify me — Savitr of the primeval or 
eternal pattern, who is encircled with a spacious, intensely glowing halo, 
dazzling as a gem.’ 

Or, when one feels the sublimity of the metaphysical abstraction in the 
following stotra: 

Tadekath smardmastadekarh bhajdmah, 

Tadekarh jagatsdksiruparh namdmah ; 

Sadekam nidhdnarh nirdlambarupam, 

Bhavambhodhipotarh saranyarh vrajdmah. 

‘That One we remember ; to that One we dedicate ourselves ; to that One 
in the form of the perennial witness to all worldly events we bow down. 
We resort to that Refuge, the one Existence, the unsupported Support of 
all creatures, the Ship that takes one across the ocean of becoming.’ 

Again, one cannot but feel exhilarated when one presents to one’s 
mind’s eye the homely and appealing picture of the divine Mother as 
portrayed in the folloxving lines of Carcdstava (V. 11): 

Murdhni sphurat-tuhinadidhiti-dipti-diptam, 

Madhye laldtam-amardyudha-rasmicitram ; 
Hrccakracumbi-hutabhukkanikdnukdri, 
Jyotiryadetadidamamba tava svarupam. 

‘This refulgence, O Mother, is thy real form — the refulgence which, in the 
crest of your head, shines intensified by the sparkling rays of the cool-rayed 
(moon) ; which, in the middle of your forehead, shines variegated with the 
hues of the rainbow ; and which, again, radiates brilliance, like sparks of 
fire, reaching up to the circle of the heart.’ 

One may point to the Durgdpradaksina-stuti as the most effective of 
such hymns, especially when one sees the procession of the family going 
round the image and uttering all the while their heartfelt prayer in the 
well-known lines: 

Durgdrh sivdrh sdntikanrh Brahmdnlrh Brahmanah priydm ; 
Sarvalokapranetrlnca pranamdmi sadd-sivdm. 

Mangalam sobhandm suddkdrh niskaldm paramdm kaldm ; 
Viivesvanm vihjovandydrh Candikdrh pranamdmyaham. 

‘To Durga, the gracious and the ever benign, to her as Brahmani, the 
beloved spouse of Brahma, to the ever-auspicious one, the manifestor of 
all the worlds, I offer my respectful obeisance. Devotedly do I bow down 
to Candika, the majestic goddess ruling over all, the respected of all, to her 
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who is auspicious, graceful, and pure, and who is the highest principle 
and, in her essential nature, is partless and without any manifestation.’ 

THE NON-PAURaNIC HYMNS 

The non-Pauranic hymns, used in the daily practice of many a sadhaka, 
are a legion in themselves and include many which are anonymous and 
many more that are of doubtful authorship. Leaving out the shorter ones, 
like those attributed to the lesser Sahkaracaryas and to the teachers of 
different sub-schools of theological and philosophical thoughts, we come to 
the bigger ones like Sivamahimnah-stava, Pancastavi, Harimtde, Ananda- 
lahart, and Saundarya-laharl, some of which are fairly old and have been 
widely read and commented upon in scholarly circles. The apocryphal 
Pauranic works contain fine hymns, such as the one in the Adhydtma 
Rdmdyana, beginning with ‘Aho krtdrthdsmi jagannivdsa te paddbja- 
sarhlagna’ (Ah, my Lord, the refuge of the world, at the touch of thy lotus- 
feet have I attained the object of my life), put in the mouth of Ahalya 
when she was restored to her human form through the grace of Sri Rama- 
candra ; or the stotra ‘Aksararh paramarh Brahma jyotlruparh sandtanam’ 
(the pre-eminent, undecaying, eternal deity in the form of light), put in 
the mouth of Indra, in the Brahmavaivarta Purdna (Krsnajanma-khanda). 
Kumdri-stotra in the Rudra Ydmala, Ananda-stotra in the Kuldrnava 
T antra, Padukapaheaka attributed to Lord Siva, Krsna-karndmrta of 
Lil^uka Bilvamangala, exquisite and sustained in its effect, Mukundamdld 
of Kulasekhara of • Kerala, and the collected stotras of Rupa and jTva 
Gosvamins, like Stavdvali and Mukundamuktdvali, as also the shorter 
hymns like Surydryd-stotra attributed to Yajnavalkya (though ascribed in an 
anthology to the poetess Vijjaka), are some specimens of hymns that moved 
millions of devotees in the past. Some of these are highly prized even now. 
They have thus, apart from their poetic excellence, an additional value in 
developing the Bhakti cult, which formed an integral part of the life and 
culture of the Pauranic and Tantric India. 

PURPOSE AND NATURE OF THE HYMNS 
Spiritual emotion is roused to a high pitch by the recitation of these 
stotras, which are therefore regarded as the most tangible form of worship — 
a point nicely expressed in the well-known verse of the Siva-mdnasapujd- 
stotra, itself inspired by an Upanisadic text: 

Atmd tvarh Girijd matih sahacardh prdndh sarirarh grham, 

Pujd te visayopabhogaracand nidrd samddhisthitih ; 

Sahedrah padayoh pradaksinavidhih stotrdni sarvd giro, 

Yad yad karma karomi tattadakhilarh Sambho tavdrddhanam. 
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‘Thou art the Atman ; Girija, thy spouse, is the mind ; thine attendants 
are the vital breaths ; thy abode is the body ; thy worship lies in ministering 
to the enjoyment of sense objects or projection of the sensuous world of 
enjoyment ; the repose in sleep constitutes samadhi ; our locomotion is 
tantamount to the process of circumambulation with the feet ; all the words 
are hymns to thee. O 5ambhu (Siva), all that I perform is thy worship.’ 

The Daksindmiirti-stotra of Sankara has been justly regarded as one 
of the most famous devotional hymns. 

Mythology is the very framework of the hymns and is an important 
aid to the literary and expositional art. A hymn not only mentions divine 
qualities, but also glorifies the divine exploits and acts of grace of divine 
heroes. In certain hymns, we have not merely a reference to legends, but 
also to the doctrines and creeds of several schools. Hymns in praise of rsis 
and teachers, especially in the -Hindu and Jaina mediaeval treatises, contain 
legends associated with them. The theme of some stotras, like Suryastava 
which refers to curing Samba of leprosy, is palpably of this nature. 
In some other, hymns, like Artatrdna-Nardyana-stotra, ^ke have a series of 
such references intended to serve a common purpose. Harimide, §iva- 
mahimnuh-stav/x, and PancastavJ combine philosophic expression and 
religious rapture. 

The Hindu code of liturgical prayers (sandhyd-vandana), whether of 
the Vedic or Tantric variety, is rigidly fixed, with its sequel of nitya- 
naimittika-karma-paddhati (the code of duties, obligatory and incidental), 
which is binding on the householder. The stotras offer scope for individual 
initiative and genius. From the view-points of logical argument and 
theological procedure, the skilful hynmographer follows an artistically 
sound plan, which often baffles imitation and hardly admits of any 
improvement. The celebrated stotra ‘Namaste sate sarvaloka^raydya’ 
(obeisance to the primal Being, the support of the whole universe), in the 
Mahdnirvdna T antra, is an example and a type by itself. It has attained 
universal recognition in India, in spite of its idea being more neo-Vedic 
^(1 abstract than Pauranic and concrete. In the realm of the conception of 
Godhead, it touches the fringe of pure Existence (Sat or para sattd), self- 
revealing Consciousness (Cit), and absolute Bliss (Ananda). The Vedic 
rsi, in a spirit of robust optimism, prays to the gods: ‘May we hear with 
our ears pleasant and delectable sounds, may we see with our eyes comely 
and soothing sights . . .’ This is the thing that the bhakta also values 
and aspires to achieve. His bhakti is its own reward, the greatest gain 
(paramo labhah), the summum bonum (nihheyasa). In several stavas, like 
those contained in the Bhdgavata Purdna, religious poetry has reached its 
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It is profitable to remember that the several sects, into which religious 
devotion was canalized, have had each its own code o£ stotras. The 
monastic orders founded by Sankara, Ramanuja, and Caitanya, as also the 
Sikh community and the Arya Samajists, to name only the prominent ones, 
have offered in this field much that is of abiding value. The Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda movement, adjusting itself to the needs of modern life, but 
not severing itself from the ancient moorings, has followed suit in 
'composing stotra. In our own times, we have the Brahma-sangita, the 
song-offerings with a fine ethereal fragrance, from Rabindranath. The 
ephemeral element lay, in the case of older models, in extending the scope 
of adoration to the patron saints, apostles, and eminent ones in the sect ; 
the essential inner current of devotion to the Lord, however, is what has 
contributed to their abiding religious acceptability and literary grace. 

LITERARY MERIT OF SANSKRIT HYMNS 

It may be readily conceded as a general, though not as a universal, 
proposition that the later a stotra in Sanskrit is, the less is its literary value. 
It is not within the purview of this paper to make a critical estimate of 
individual stotras and to judge their merits and demerits. Be it sufficient 
to mention that their lapses, faults of omission and commission, certainly 
detract from their genuine worth. We leave aside the Tantric stotras, 
which abound in out-of-the-norm forms and refractory derivatives, 
especially in the case of verbs (e.g. hunet). We have often in these hymns 
an excessive artificiality, beyond the limits of conventional liberty allowed 
in the field of citrakavyas (literary curios) and stotras. Over and above 
such flaws, there are palpable blemishes in grammar and metre that jar on 
the ears of a devotee. For exarnple, the two highly popular Mahisamardini- 
stotra and Annapurnastaka bristle with anomalies and blunders in grammar 
and metre. In matter or content, as in the case of Sanskrit emotional 
literature in general, there is a palpable tendency towards standardization. 
Even some of the best hymnographers occasionally seem to lack the touch 
of individuality and to move in a circumscribed area. 

There is one valuable quality in the stotras, their exquisite sense of 
rhythm, which raises them head and shoulders above all other literary 
achievements. The aim of the hymnographer is perfect unison with the 
object of his devotion. With tranquillity in thought he combines harmony 
in expression and symmetry in form. The relation between the evolution 
of the musical schools and the development of religious ecstasy in some 
of the sects is an interesting subject for research, though it concerns 
more the art critic than the general reader. In the mellifluous music of 
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fndtravrttas (moric metre), including the pajjhatika in its shorter form and 
the twenty-four mdtrd and the thirty-two mdtrd varieties in the longer ones, 
the hymns easily get the place of honour ; in the aksaravrttas (syllabic metre) 
they are decidedly superior, in their exploitation of the merits of the 
totaka, the bhujafigapraydta, the drutavilambita, the mattamayura, the 
tunaka, the prthvi, and the pancacdmara, to their counterparts in secular 
poetry. 

Besides the iloka and the upajdti metres, which rise to unusual heights of 
excellence, as in the Saptasati, the Visnu Pur ana, and the Bhdgavata Pur ana, 
we have the vasantatilaka, the hkharim, the Mrdulavikridita, the sragdhard, 
and, though rarely, the dryd which are employed by the hymnologists in a 
very graceful way. A few characteristic stanzas taken at random from 
mediaeval and modern stotras are here cited to show this blending of music 
and feeling. 

Avinayamapanaya Visno damaya manah samaya visayamrgatrsndm ; 

Bhutadaydrh vistdraya tdraya sarhsdrasdgaratah. 

‘Remove rudeness, O Visnu, subdue the mind, quench the thirst of attach- 
ment to mirage-like objects of sense. Extend the scope of compassion to 
creatures and rescue us from the ocean of worldly life.’ 

Jayasi sarvatah Kdii te rajah, 

Smrtamaho’ dhikarh sddhitasrajah. 

Tridasasarhsadi ydbhinanditd, 
Sritakrtottardbandhisambhrtd. 

Satanatdrthindm gitinoditam 
Mama nirdsrayarh mattamohitam ; 

Luthad mandire svdntamantard- 
Vasathavandite lubdhamantard. 

O Kasi, you dominate over all. Behold, the dust clinging to you is declared 
better than a beautifully strung wreath of flowers. You are greeted in the 
assembly of the gods, being richly equipped with the prospects of trans- 
mitted, accomplished, and future destiny. There my helpless heart rolls, 
vainglorious and perplexed, but yearning within, propelled by the hymns 
(sung in thy praise) by hundreds of devoted petitioners in thy shrine, blessed 
by the Spirit in the inner sanctum.’ 

Namo devi Durge sive bhimanade 

Namaste jagattdrini trdhi Durge. 
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‘Obeisance to thee, O divine Mother, Durga, the benignant and yet terrific- 
roaring, the muse that never obstructs and is withal never fruitless in her 
own form. Thou art power, iaci (action), the dark night of destruction, the 
eternally existent. Obeisance to thee, the deliverer of the world. May thou 
protect me.’ 

JatMavigalajjalapravahapavitasthale 
Gale’valambya lambitdrh bhujangatungamdlikdm ; 
Damaddamaddamaddamanninddavaddamarvayam 
Cakdra candatdndavam tanotu nah Sivah sivam. 

‘On his neck, the entire tract of which is purified by the stream of waters 
flowing over the dense wilderness of his matted hair, supporting the long 
hanging necklace of serpents, and with his drum sounding the note “damat, 
damat, damat, damat” in harmonious vibrations — ^let 5iva, who is engaged 
in his impetuous tdndava dance, grant us welfare.’ 

Gale kalitakdlima prakatitendu bhdlasthale, 

Vindtitajatotkararh rucirapdnipdthoruhe, 

Udancitakapdlakam jaghanasimni sandarHta- 
Dvipdjinamanuksanarh kimapi dhdma vanddmahe. 

‘Ever and anon we bow down to that inscrutable effulgence, manifesting blue- 
ness in the throat, showing forth the moon on the tract of his forehead, with 
the mass of tangled locks dancing gracefully over the comely lotus-like hand, 
with a garland of skulls held aloft, and with the elephant-skin displayed 
over the bounds of his loins.’ 

Mathurdpuracirabhdsura saumyamadhuravigraha ; 
Vrnddvanavipindtana krtadurjananigraha ; 

Srivallabha iiiuballava sundara nava mddhava ; 

Ndrdyana nalinanayana samanasamana mdmava. 

‘Ever shining, in and around the city of Mathura, of amiable and charming 
form, roaming the woods of Vrndavana, chastising the wicked, the young 
cowherd, handsome and vivacious, O lotus-eyed Narayana, the spouse 
of Sri (Laksmi), the extirpator of death, be gracious enough to extend to 
me thy protection.’ 

Padmadaldyatalocana he Raghuvamsavibhusana deva daydlo, 
Nirmalamradanilatano’khilalokahrdambujabhdsaka bhdno ; 

Komalagdtra pavitrapaddbja-rajahkanapdvita-Gautama-kdntam, 

Tvdfh bhajato Raghunandana dehi daydghana me svapaddmbujaddsyam. 

‘With eyes wide as lotus petals, O kind Lord, ornament of Raghu’s family, 
the sun that causes to bloom the lotus-like hearts of all beings, with a form 
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blue like , a stainless cloud, charge me, thy devotee, O kindness incarnate, 
with the service of thy lotus feet, which purified the delicate-limbed darling 
of sage Gautama with the dust particles thereof.’ 

Ayi girinandini nanditamedini vih'avinodini Nandasute, 

Girivara-Vindhyasirodhinivdsini Visnuvilasini Jisnunute ; 

Madhumadhure Madhu-Kaitabhaganjini kaitavabhanjini rdsayute, 

Jaya jay a he Mahisdsuramardini ramyakapardini sailasute. 

‘O daughter of the Mountain, delighter of the earth, the enlivener of all ; 
O thou, the daughter of Nanda, that art wont to dwell on the top of the 
great Vindhya mountain, the delighter of Visnu, the adored of Indra ; O 
thou that art flushed with wine, who scornest the demons Madhu and 
Kaitabha ; O daughter of the Hill, the dispeller of Maya, the reveller in 
r^fl-dance, thou that art decked with beautifully braided hair, all glory to 
thee, the repressor of the Mahisa demon.’ 

In the more elaborate schemes, as in the case of dandaka metre, it is 
the stotra literature again which carries off the palm. The well-known 
Sydmald-dandaka-stotra, which tradition (perhaps without sufficient justi- 
fication) ascribes to Kalidasa, the popular Devistuti in the Devi Purdna 
(XVII), and the nicely alliterated hymns to ^ri Krsna in the Ananda- 
Vrnddvana-campu (XV) of Kavi Karnapura are instances in point. 

VERNACULAR HYMNAL LITERATURE 

This account of Indian hymnology would be incomplete without the 
mention of the outstanding contributions of the vernacular literature of 
India, covering a period of nearly a thousand years. The sweet and intensely 
sincere contributions of the Alvars and other Vaisnava and Saiva saints of 
South India, which are unique in their poetic and devotional content, are 
universally acclaimed. We have in Ramaprasada, Vidyapati, Tulasidasa, 
Suradasa, Mirabai, Kabir, Nanak, Jnanesvara, Tukarama, Narasirhhadasa 
Mehta, Purandaradasa, Tyagaraja, and others high class hymnologists who 
are the torch-bearers of the old thought and may be classed amongst the best 
representatives of Indian hymnology. Indeed, to the average Indian 
sddhaka and bhakta of the present day, hymnology has almost exclusive 
reference to hymns in vernacular literature. While circumstances of time 
and place and the personal factor have led to changes, the integrity and the 
continuity of the old devotional form have remained intact from the earliest 
hymns of the Rg-Veda down to the religious lyrics of the present day. 
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FESTIVALS AND SACRED DAYS 


T he sanctity of certain moments and periods of time by association with 
memorable events, holy persons, and notable psychic experiences is the 
basic idea underlying the observance of sacred days and festivals, as well as 
the undertaking of pilgrimages to places considered specially sacred. Both 
are instruments of enrichment of the inner life and are so acknowledged by 
human nature, which is the same all the world over. But the distinction 
of the Hindu attitude in this respect is the thoroughness with which the 
principle is worked out in the programme of devotions and pious exercises 
for every month and almost every day. As a none-too-sympathetic European 
savant observes : ‘There is not an object in heaven and earth which a Hindu 
is not prepared to worship — ^sun, moon, and stars ; rocks, stocks, and stones ; 
trees, shrubs, and grass ; seas, pools, and rivers ; his own implements of 
trade ; the animals he finds most useful ; the noxious reptiles he fears ; men 
remarkable for extraordinary qualities, viz. great valour, sanctity, virtue, 
or even vice ; good and evil demons, ghosts, and goblins ; the spirits of 
departed ancestors ; an infinite number of semi-human and semi-divine 
existences ; inhabitants of the seven upper and the seven lower worlds — 
each and all come in for a share of divine honour or a tribute of more or 
less adoration.’^ 


RECOGNITION OF THE ALL-PERVADING DIVINE 
This worshipful attitude is due to the cardinal Hindu tenet that one 
divine Intelligence pervades all, and that links and filiations join all forms 
of life, past and present. The Svetdsvatara Upanisad (VI. 11) speaks of ‘the 
one God, hidden in all things, pervading all, the inner Spirit of all beings, 
the overseer of all actions, who dwells in all creatures, the witness, sentient, 
all alone, and devoid of attributes’. It is this idea which underlies the 
oblations to the pitrs in which not merely the ancestors of the offerer, but 
all conceivable relations in this birth or any other, in whatever form of 
sentient being they may now be, are invoked in the tarpana rite during 
the fortnight sacred to the manes. ‘The gods, the yaksas, as also the ndgas 
(serpents), the gandharvas, the apsarasas (celestial beauties), and the asuras 
(demons) ; the cruel ones (beasts of prey), the snakes, the creatures of fine 
plumage, trees and beings of crooked gait, birds, the vidyddharas, and the 

^ Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, p. 350. 
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jaladharas (aquatic beings) ; and those that move through the sky, the beings 
that have no food, those addicted to sin or practising virtue— for their 
satisfaction this water is offered by me’ — so runs a tarpana mantra. And 
the five great daily sacrifices incumbent on the householder are made in 
honour of the gods, the sages, the fathers, humanity, and all other creatures. 
And as regards the observance of festivals or sacred days, the racial memory 
of cherished experiences and handed-on associations of time, place, and 
persons went on accumulating as the ages passed, and as new groups of men 
were added to the original stock. 

RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF HINDU FESTIVALS 
All Hindu festivals, whether magical or traceable to nature- or vegeta 
tion-myths in their origin, are now predominantly religious in charactei 
and significance. Like many of the deities of our pantheon, the rites anc 
customs as well as the cults have undergone a process of evolution. Th( 
origins of many of them are lost in the gloom of a remote past. In mam 
cases new ceremonies have been grafted on old occasions. There are mam 
which, though traceable to archaic prototypes, have suffered a change whicl 
bars recognition of the old in the new. But all alike bear witness to thi 
wide-spread popular faith and interest in the exercise of piety and devotioi 
— in fasting, in vigils, in worship, in ablution, in offerings to the manes 
in gifts to holy persons, and in the practice of austerities and physical hard 
ships as benefiting the spirit within. They also show how festivities len 
joy and zest and variety to life’s monotonous routine. 

FESTIVALS RELATING TO PERIODS OF TIME AND SEASONS 
The new year of the Hindu calendar, which runs from about the middl 
of April, begins the business year in many parts of India with suitabl 
auspicating rites. The husking beam is idle on this day and is adorne 
with rice-paste markings. The commencement of the four mythical archai 
ages (yugas) — satya, treta, dvapara, and kali — is also commemorated, respe^ 
tively, on the third day of the bright fortnight {aksaya-trtiya) in Vaisakh; 
the ninth day of the bright fortnight in Karttika, the dark thirteent 
day of Bhadra, and the full moon day in Magha. The Caitanya era begir 
on the full moon day in Phalguna, on which day the great Vaisnava teach 
was born. The Vikrama Samvat begins on the day following the diva 
{dipdvali, the festival of lights), that is, the new moon day in Karttika. I 
the name of Agrahayana or Margasirsa signifies, the year may have begt 
in the remote past in mid-November, as it did in Siam (Thailand) till rece 
times. The navanna (new rice), a ceremony of first fruits, is perform( 
after the harvest has been gathered, and is accompanied with hdddha at 
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offerings to all creatures, birds of the air, and beasts of the field. It serves 
the purpose of a thanksgiving service on one of the appointed days in the 
calendar. In the Deccan it is named pohgal (rice-cooking) ; for three days 
Indra, Agni, and Ganesa are worshipped, and decorated cattle are taken 
in procession. And not only the first eating of the new rice, but the reaping 
of the harvest, the sowing and transplanting of paddy-stalks, the planting 
of trees, as also the digging of tanks are done on auspicious days. 

Like the beginning of the year, the advent of the seasons also was 
marked by suitable celebrations. These had their origin in remote Vedic 
times, when three four-month celebrations were observed — the first at the 
close of winter or the beginning of spring (Phalguna), which was sacred to 
Vi^vedevah (All-gods) ; the second at the beginning of the rains in Asadha, 
which was sacred to Varuna ; and the third in autumn (Karttika), when 
the first fruits were offered to the deity together with goat and ram as well 
as phallic emblems. This last is observed as a period of varied austerities. 
The caturmasya (four-months) begins from the waxing eleventh or the full 
moon in Asadha or at the sankranti or solar transition to Sravana and con- 
cludes after four months on corresponding days of Karttika. 

SOLAR TRANSITION AND OTHER AUSPICIOUS TIMES 
In later times, the day of transition from one month to another, the 
sankranti day, has been held sacred ; two of them are specially so, one 
being the day on which the sun passes to the sign of Aries (Mesa), i.e. the 
end of the year, and the other being the day on which he enters Capricorn 
(Makara), when the month of Magha begins. These are called respectively 
the mahavisuva and the uttarayana sankrantis. On this latter day, pilgrims 
in hundreds and thousands gather at the mouth of the BhagirathT — the 
Gangasagara as it is called — to have a bath at the river’s entrance into the 
sea. There they visit the asrama (hermitage) of the sage Kapila, who, accord- 
ing to the Pauranic legend, had burnt to ashes the sixty thousand sons of 
Sagara, who were subsequently redeemed by the waters of the celestial Gahga 
as it flowed over their ashes along the channel pointed out by BhagTratha, 
in recognition of whose great efforts in bringing the river to the earth, it 
was named the BhagTrathi. This day, the day of pausa-parvana, is pre- 
eminently festive in Bengali homes. In Assam it is called niagha-bihu or 
bhogall-bihu, the festival of feasts. Bonfires are lighted. The round of 
feasts and mirth continues for nearly a week. Formerly, pastries of different 
kinds were made and served to friends, neighbours, and relations. The 
mahavisuva sankranti, which closes the year as well as the month of the 
layman’s asceticism, saw in past times the gruesome practice of self-torture. 
Men with hooks in the muscles of their back whirled from a rotating bar 
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at the top of a long pole, which was set up in the market place. This 
practice (^cad&kci-yutTu) has now wholly disappeared, due to legal ban. But 
during the month preceding, non-Biahmana householders, specially fol- 
lowers of the Goraksa Natha cult, adopt an ascetic life in large numbers 
even in these days. They put on the sacred thread and the ochre robe and 
conclude the period by a pilgrimage on foot to some famous shrine of Siva, 
such as of Tarake^vara near Calcutta. These ascetic pilgrims on their way 
receive presents from householders, carry rice and green cocoanuts as votive 
ofiEerings to the deity, and, as they trudge on in different groups, send up 
shouts of glory to their deity. The Assam celebration of the sankrdnti is 
known as nangall-bihu, the festival of amusements. It marks the close of 
the festive season which starts at magha-bihu. 

The last day of the month of Bhadra is the artisans’ holiday, when all 
those who work with tools set them apart and offer worship to their patron 
deity Visvakarman (the architect of the universe), the Indian Vulcan. 
Culinary operations are on this day suspended, and fried rice and con- 
fectionery are substituted. 

Two fortnights are held in special esteem, the fortnight sacred to the 
fathers (pitrpaksa) and the fortnight following, which is sacred to the god- 
dess Durga (devlpaksa). 

Among the months some are reckoned specially sacred and suitable for 
acts of piety. These are Karttika, Magha, and Vai^akha. All through these 
months the morning bath in some sacred stream is considered highly meri- 
torious. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE MOON IN TIMING RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES 

Of the two heavenly bodies (the sun and the moon) that apparently 
revolve round the earth, the moon, because of its many changes in form — 
the sixteen digits that it passes through — ^has everywhere afforded con- 
venient periods for timing the religious observances. The Visnu Purdna 
(I. 22) says ; Brahma appointed the moon to be the monarch of planets, 
plants, sacrifices, and penances. The moon-feasts, daria-paurnamdsa, com- 
prised two days’ sacrifice at the new moon and one day’s at the full moon. 
It was the prototype of all sacrifices prevalent in ancient India. In Sanskrit 
plays, kings are represented as making an offering (arghya) to the full moon 
as it rises in the east. In the Hindu calendar, all the fifteen phases o'f the 
moon, lunar days or tithis, are distinguished as occasions for particular cere- 
monies. Every tithi has its special association and appropriateness for par- 
ticular observances or worship of a certain deity. The first and eighth days 
as well as the end of the fortnight are days of rest from studies, especially 
the Vedic. 
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festivals occurring on different lunar days 
The first phase after the new raoon in Karttika is known as the 
gamblers’ pratipad. On this day, in the streets of a city like Banaras, knots 
of people gather round the dice-box in a public place and try their luck. 
Success in the game is believed to be a happy augury for the coming year. 

The bright second lunar day in Karttika is known as bhrdtr-dvitiya, 
when sisters invite their brothers home, put sandal-paste marks on their 
foreheads, feast them, and present clothes to them. These marks of affection 
are also reciprocated by the other party. 

The great festival of the second lunar day of the bright fortnight in 
Asadha is ratha-ydtrd, when the car-journey of Jagannatha with Balarama- 
and Subhadra is celebrated with great ^clat in the towns of Orissa and 
Bengal. A hundred thousand or more pilgrims flock to the small town of 
Puri. Three cars, constructed anew every year and draped with cloth, blue, 
red, and white for Jagannatha, Subhadra, and Balarama respectively, and 
adorned with floral wreaths, flags, and festoons, are dragged over the broad 
path with thick ropes by pilgrims of both sexes and of all stations in life, 
with the Raja of Puri sweeping the road before the car. The return journey 
takes place amidst like splendour eight days later. The car-festival in Puri 
is the most famous of its kind ; but there are like celebrations not merely 
in the case of Visnu, but of other deities as well at their notable seats, such 
as diva’s at Bhubaneswar and Rameswaram, Minaksl’s at Madurai, of both 
5iva and Visnu at Kancheepuram (KancI). At certain places the image 
taken out in the car is different from that installed in the shrine and is 
known as the ydtrd-murti or utsava-murti (the procession-image). 

The aksaya-trtlyd in Vaisakha is considered a pre-eminently sacred day 
in the year. Many tradesmen start their year’s business on this day. Gifts 
of pitchers filled with water, together with sweets and seasonal fruits, are 
held to be conducive to the benefit of departed ancestors. 

The fourth day waxing in Magha belongs to Ganesa (Ganesa-caturthi) 
as does the same in Bhadra. 

On the fifth {§rl-pancami), SarasvatT, the goddess of learning, is 
invoked. This day waning in Asadha is also marked out for the worship 
of the serpent-goddess Manasa and the eight ndgas. 

The bright sixth is sacred to SasthT, the mother of Karttika or Skanda, 
the divine warrior. As the protectress of children, she is adored with partic- 
ular devotion by mothers wishing well of their progeny. There are, in 
her honour, special rites of worship with special designations in seven of 
the twelve months, that is, in all except the first, third, fourth, eighth, and 
tenth. The puja in Jyaistha is called dranya-sasthi. On this day matrons 
in parties go out of the village to a banyan tree in a neighbouring jungle, 
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and hold a sort of picnic as a part of the function. This day sons-in-law 
are invited and entertained with food and clothes, whence it is also called 
the iamatr-sasthi. Chat is purely a folk-festival observed in Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh, and also in other parts where the people of these provinces settle. 
It begins on the bright sixth of Karttika. Observing fast on this day, 
women in gay clothes proceed to a sacred stream singing, attended 
by musicians with pipe and tabor ; and carts laden with plantains follow. 
The fruits are dipped in water and taken back home, and on the following 
day the fast is broken. The festival, held as it is in autumn, the ‘season of 
mists and mellow fruitfulness’, is observed by housewives having or desiring 
a home full of happy children. 

The seventh lunar day of the bright fortnight is fixed for solar worship, 
and during its observance various kinds of restricted fare are prescribed in 
the twelve months of the year. Beginning with the sahkrdnti before 
Agrahayana to the end of the month, the deity is invoked every Sunday, 
under the name of Mitra in a small pitcher placed on a small earthen 
platform, wherein grains of barley and pulses and mustard sprout up and 
exhibit the power of the god who causes the growth of these ravisasya (ravi, 
sun ; sasya, corn). 

The eighth is Sakti’s own day, as also the ninth. The astamJ day, both 
dark and bright, is of significance and value to the Hindus, presumably 
because it is the middle point of the lunar phases, and quite a number 
of religious observances pertain to it during the year. To Vaisnavas it is 
a red-letter day in the calendar on account of the birth of SrT Krsna 
(janmdstami) which, according to the Bhdgavata, took place on a dark and 
stormy night in Bhadra, and immediately after, for safety, the divine babe 
was conveyed by Vasudeva across the Yamuna from Mathura to Gokula. 
At the seats of Vaisnavism, e.g. Vrindaban, Dwarka, Nathdwara, Puri, and 
Manipur, the day is celebrated with eclat. The astaml of the following 
bright fortnight is Rddhdstaml or the day of the birth of Radha, Krsna’s 
consort. On the aiokdstamJ day in Caitra, tiny buds of the asoka (sorrow- 
free) plant are taken by housewives to ensure immunity from sorrow. This 
is also the day for bathing in the Brahmaputra. In Asvina, during the 
great pujds, the virdstarrii is observed by women desiring heroic sons. The 
dark astami is also appointed for the worship of iSrtala, the goddess who 
presides over smallpox. In the month of Karttika or Agrahayana, there 
is the festival known as gosthdstami. On this day cows are worshipped 
and sumptuously fed.- 

Like janmdstami, Rdmanavaml (the bright ninth in Caitra) celebrates 
the birth of Da^aratha Rama, and it is observed by Vaisnavas of the Rama 
cult with fasting and rites of worship. Although Hindus are characterized 
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as worshippers of five deities, viz. Surya, Ganapati, Siva, Visnu, and Sakti, 
by far the largest number, in North India at least, worship one or other of 
the two human incarnations of Visnu; Rama, the ideal king and house- 
holder, and Krsna, the embodiment of the ideal of harmony, detachment, 
and selfless activity. Corresponding to Radhastami, there is Sitdnavami — the 
bright ninth in Vai^akha. Sita is said to have risen from the furrowed soil, 
and was born of no human parents. To the ninth waxing also belong two 
Bengali variants of the Durga worship, viz. that of Jagaddhatri (protectress 
of the world) in Karttika and of Annapurna (goddess of plenty) in Caitra. 

The day following janmdstami is celebrated as Nandotsava, or Nanda’s 
great joy at his supreme luck in receiving the babe Krsna and thus becoming 
his foster-father. On this day a magnificent procession used to be taken out 
at Dacca. 

The tenth day of the bright fortnight in Asvina, the vijayd daJamJ (the 
dasami of victory), concludes the Durga pufd celebration. Peace on earth 
and goodwill among men, reunion and reconciliation, obeisance to superiors, 
love and embrace to equals, and blessings to juniors distinguish the spirit 
and functions of the day. On the same tithi in Jyaistha, the river-goddess, 
Gahga, is worshipped, and along the banks of the sacred river purificatory 
immersion is performed by masses of people. 

The eleventh day of the dark fortnight as well as the new moon are 
suited to oblations to the manes. Both the eleventh and the twelfth days 
are sacred to Hari. On the eleventh waxing in Asadha begins Visnu’s sleep 
{iayana-ekddasi) ; in Karttika, his rise (utthdna-ekddaii) is celebrated ; and 
in Bhadra, it is the day on which he changes side {pdrtua-parivartana). These 
days, as also the ekadasi in Magha called after BhTma, the famous Pandava 
prince, are specially observed with fasts. Between the AsacRia and the 
Karttika eleventh waning lies the cdturmdsya, the four months’ practice of 
austerities and privations. 

The fourteenth day of the dark fortnight belongs to Siva and to Sakti. 
The mahdlaya, which closes the dark fortnight in Bhadra dedicated to the 
fathers, is the All Souls’ Day. 

The new moon in Karttika, the darkest night of the year, is fixed for 
the worship of Kali, the terrible, destructive form of Sakti. It is interesting 
to note that the Krsna festivals, such as the swing festival in Sravana, the 
rasa or dance in a circle with the milkmaids of Vrndavana in Karttika, the 
spring festival (dold-ydtrd or holt) in Phalguna or Caitra, and the bath 
festival {sndna-yatrd) at Puri in Jyaistha, mostly occur on full moon nights 
and suggest mirth, sport, and revelry. The full moon in Asadha is guru- 
purnimd, the day of worship of the teacher or preceptor ; and that in Asvina 
called kojdgara is spent in vigil and is sacred to LaksmT. 
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and hold a sort of picnic as a part of the function. This day sons-in-law 
are invited and entertained with food and clothes, whence it is also called 
the jamatr-sasthi. Chat is purely a folk-festival observed in Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh, and also in other parts where the people of these provinces settle. 
It begins on the bright sixth of Karttika. Observing fast on this day, 
women in gay clothes proceed to a sacred stream singing, attended 
by musicians with pipe and tabor ; and carts laden with plantains follow. 
The fruits are dipped in water and taken back home, and on the following 
day the fast is broken. The festival, held as it is in autumn, the ‘season of 
mists and mellow fruitfulness’, is observed by housewives having or desiring 
a home full of happy children. 

The seventh lunar day of the bright fortnight is fixed for solar worship, 
and during its observance various kinds of restricted fare are prescribed in 
the twelve months of the year. Beginning with the sahkranti before 
Agrahayana to the end of the month, the deity is invoked every Sunday, 
under the name of Mitra in a small pitcher placed on a small earthen 
platform, wherein grains of barley and pulses and mustard sprout up and 
exhibit the power of the god who causes the growth of these raviiasya (ravi, 
sun ; sasya, corn). 

The eighth is 5akti’s own day, as also the ninth. The astami day, both 
dark and bright, is of significance and value to the Hindus, presumably 
because it is the middle point of the lunar phases, and quite a number 
of religious observances pertain to it during the year. To Vaisnavas it is 
a red-letter day in the calendar on account of the birth of kri Krsna 
(janmastami) which, according to the Bhagavata, took place on a dark aiid 
stormy night in Bhadra, and immediately after, for safety, the divine babe 
was conveyed by Vasudeva across the Yamuna from Mathura to Gokula. 
At the seats of Vaisnavism, e.g. Vrindaban, Dwarka, Nathdwara, Puri, and 
Manipur, the day is celebrated with eclat. The astami of the following 
bright fortnight is Rddhastami or the day of the birth of Radha, Krsna’s 
consort. On the aiohastami day in Caitra, tiny buds of the asoka (sorrow- 
free) plant are taken by housewives to ensure immunity from sorrow. This 
is also the day for bathing in the Brahmaputra. In Asvina, during the 
great pujds, the vJrdstami is observed by women desiring heroic sons. The 
dark astami is also appointed for the worship of Sltala, the goddess who 
presides over smallpox. In the month of Karttika or Agrahayana, there 
is the festival known as gosthdstami. On this day cows are worshipped 
and sumptuously fed.' 

Like janmastami, Rdmanavami (the bright ninth in Caitra) celebrates 
the birth of Da^aratha Rama, and it is observed by Vaisnavas of the Rama 
cult with fasting and rites of worship. Although Hindus are characterized 
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as worshippers o£ five deities, viz. Surya, Ganapati, Siva, Visnu, and Sakti, 
by far the largest number, in North India at least, worship one or other of 
the two human incarnations of Visnu; Rama, the ideal king and house- 
holder, and Krsna, the embodiment of the ideal of harmony, detachment, 
and selfless activity. Corresponding to Radhastami, there is Sitdnavami — ^the 
bright ninth in Vai^akha. Sita is said to have risen from the furrow'ed soil, 
and was born of no human parents. To the ninth waxing also belong two 
Bengali variants of the Durga w'orship, viz. that of Jagaddhatri (protectress 
of the world) in Karttika and of Annapurna (goddess of plenty) in Caitra. 

The day following janmdstami is celebrated as Nandotsava, or Nanda’s 
great joy at, his supreme luck in receiving the babe Krsna and thus becoming 
his foster-father. On this day a magnificent procession used to be taken out 
at Dacca. 

The tenth day of the bright fortnight in Asvina, the vijayd dasarril (the 
dasami of victory), concludes the Durga pujd celebration. Peace on earth 
and goodwill among men, reunion and reconciliation, obeisance to superiors, 
love and embrace to equals, and blessings to juniors distinguish the spirit 
and functions of the day. On the same tithi in Jyaistha, the river-goddess, 
Ganga, is worshipped, and along the banks of the sacred river purificatory 
immersion is performed by masses of people. 

The eleventh day of the dark fortnight as well as the new moon are 
suited to oblations to the manes. Both the eleventh and the twelfth days 
are sacred to Hari. On the eleventh waxing in Asadha begins Visnu’s sleep 
(sayana-ekddasi) ; in Karttika, his rise (utthdna-ekadasi) is celebrated ; and 
in Bhadra, it is the day on which he changes side (pdrsva-parivartana). These 
days, as also the ekadasl in Magha called after Bhima, the famous Pandava 
prince, are specially observed with fasts. Between the Asadha and the 
Karttika eleventh waning lies the cdturmasya, the four months’ practice of 
austerities and privations. 

The fourteenth day of the dark fortnight belongs to 5iva and to Sakti. 
The mahdlayd, which closes the dark fortnight in Bhadra dedicated to the 
fathers, is the All Souls’ Day. 

The new moon in Karttika, the darkest night of the year, is fixed for 
the worship of Kali, the terrible, destructive form of Sakti. It is interesting 
to note that the Krsna festivals, such as the swing festival in Sravana, the 
rasa or dance in a circle with the milkmaids of Vrndavana in Karttika, the 
spring festival (dola-ydtrd or holJ) in Phalguna or Caitra, and the bath 
festival {sndna-ydtrd) at Puri in Jyaistha, mostly occur on full moon nights 
and suggest mirth, sport, and revelry. The full moon in Asadha is guru- 
purnimd, the day of worship of the teacher or preceptor ; and that in Alvina 
called kojdgara is spent in vigil and is sacred to Laksml. 
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SACRED FASTS AND PUJAS 

Among fasts the most widely prevalent is that of Sivardtri or Siva- 
caturdasi in Phalguna. It is indeed declared an obligatory fast. The wor- 
ship of 5iva goes on in the four watches of the sombre night in spring, with 
milk, curd, honey, and clarified butter. Worshippers gather at the Siva 
shrines — particularly at Banaras, Tarakeshwar, Baidyanath, Walkeshwar 
(near Bombay), and Raraeswaram. The notable shrines of Siva — of Maha- 
kala at Ujjain, Candranatha at Sitakund (near Chittagong), Pasupati- 
natha in Nepal, Mallikarjuna at Sri Sailam in Kurnool District, the five- 
faced image at Ekalihga in Udaipur, and of the elemental images at Tiru- 
chirapalli, Chidambaram, Tiruvannamalai, Tiruvallur, and Kalahasti — 
attract vast concourses of pilgrims. 

By far the most popular of the festivals are connected with certain 
annual pujds. Ganapati worship is performed with great splendour and 
gorgeous procession in Maharastra. More extensive, however, is Sn- 
pancami or Vasanta-pancami in Magha. On this day Sarasvati, the goddess 
of arts and letters, all white in colour and seated on a lotus and carrying 
a guitar (vind) and books, is invoked in almost all parts of India. Educa- 
tional institutions and academies of art naturally take a lively interest in 
this celebration. 


HOLI, DURGa POJA, and NAVARaTRA 
Western travellers visiting India are somewhat shocked at the noisy 
processions, the clash of cymbals, the beating of drums, the unsightly figures 
covered with red powder, and the jets of coloured water thrown at passers-by 
that characterize the dold or holi festival. These features are, however, 
almost common to carnivals in all countries. In the higher ranks of society, 
the observance takes a more refined aspect — songs and music, floral decora- 
tions, and sprinkling of perfumed water. 

But the festival which surpasses all others in its wide appeal, and 
reaches its acme of fervour and festal mirth in Bengal, is the Durgd pujd. 
The Devi-sukta shows- its Vedic origin ; and in the Candisaptasati of the 
Mdrkandeya Purdna, the worship of the earthen image of the goddess is 
described. The composite imagery of the supreme Sakti — the powers of 
all the gods centred in one, the Mother of the universe— with her offspring, 
the goddesses of learning and wealth and the gods of success and prowess ; 
the lion in deadly grapple with the demon that centaur-like bursts from 
the fierce buffalo-form; the semi-circular tablet at the top showing the 
primal deities and the incarnations ; the artistic grouping ; and the harmonic 
idea are peculiarly Bengali. This imagery is subsequent to Buddhism in 
its later Mahayanic phase of multifarious icons, and historic tradition 
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traces its origin to Raja Danujamardana. Sculptural relics of antiquity 
prove the all-India vogue of the Durga cult, and even in the Deccan and 
North India, where this imagery is not set up for adoration, there prevails 
the navaratra or the autumnal nine-nights’ worship with the consecrated 
pitcher of holy water and the bunch of nine kinds of herbs and roots (nava- 
patrika). The Jains also have their nine-nights’ ritual. In North India 
and in Mysore, the Dusserah (dasara) or the tenth day of the pujd is a 
festive occasion. In ancient times Hindu princes used to set out on 
expeditions on this auspicious day. Its special feature is the pageant 
known as Rdma-tild. This tableau exhibits the characters of the Rdmdyana 
on platforms set up at cross-roads and market-places. Rama is said to 
have vanquished his enemy through the grace of Dur^ and shifted the 
worship from spring to autumn. The worship of Durga in Caitra or spring 
(whence the name Vdsanti pujd) is now becoming rare. The autumnal 
(sdradiya) function also, as performed by individual householders, is tending 
of late to be thrown into the shade by the sarvajamna or communal type. 

SACRED DAYS FOR HOLY BATHING 

The living force of Hinduism is manifest even in these days at the 
venues of ceremonial bathing along the banks of the sacred rivers, such as 
Gahga, Yamuna, Godavari, Narmada, Sindhu, Brahmaputra, Kaveri (Vrddha 
Gahga), Gandaki, Krsna, Sarayu, Tuhgabhadra (the Gahga of the South), 
etc. The occasions of these baths shown in the almanac are numerous. 
The sankrdnti or the day of solar transition from one sign of the zodiac to 
another is a day of bathing. So also is a solar or lunar eclipse. Every pujd 
day is held sacred for the purpose. The months of Karttika, Magha, and 
Vaisakha are especially regarded as purificatory. The dasahard, the bright 
tenth in Jyaistha on which the Gahga is worshipped, is said to purge ten 
kinds of sins, committed by the body, speech, and mind. For the whole 
month of Magha, hundreds of thousands of pilgrims gather at the confluence 
of the Gahga and the Yamuna at Prayaga (Allahabad). They put up in 
huts and thatched cottages and bathe thrice a day. Sddhus (holy men) 
and ascetics flock from all parts of the country. Austerities are practised 
and scriptures are read and explained. The mauni amdvdsyd (the new moon 
of silence) is specially observed by the sojourners at Prayaga. At makara 
sankrdnti (winter solstice) a bath in the Gahga with the offer of radishes 
prevails in Bengal. In the Deccan, bathing in the Krsna, the Kaveri, and 
the Godavari is accompanied by the offering of cocoanuts. The dark 
thirteenth in Caitra is known as varum, and women bathe in the Gahga and 
offer green mangoes on that day. Similarly, in the Karatoya, the Maha- 
nanda, and the Brahmaputra bathing is prescribed on special days. 
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THE KUMBHA-MELA 

The most imposing bathing festivals are the kumbha-melds {meld, con- 
gregation), which are attended by millions of sddhus and mahantas (heads of 
religious organizations) of difEerent sects from all parts of India. Accord- 
ing to the Puranas, the kumbha or jar of nectar rose at the churning of the 
ocean in the beginning of creation. In the scramble between the gods in 
pursuit and the demons in flight, some of its contents splashed out of the 
jar held by Dhanvantari, the patron of the healing art, and fell on four 
spots, namely, at Haridvara or Haradvara (Hardwar), Prayaga (Allahabad), 
Ujjayinl (Ujjain), and Nasika (Nasik). By rotation the kumbha-meld is 
held at these places, the function in the twelfth year at each place being 
called the purna (full) and the intermediate ones, six years after the full 
ones, being called the ardha (half). At Hardwar the fair continues for 
about a month and a half in Phalguna and Caitra, when the sun passes to 
Aries and Jupiter is in Aquarius. At Prayaga the period is Magha, and the 
highest merit attaches to the bath on the new moon day. Jupiter is then 
in Aries and both the sun and the moon are in Capricorn. The bath at 
Ujjain on the bank of the Sipra is fixed for the month of Karttika, when 
these planets are in Libra. At Nasik on the Godavari, which is said to 
be the Gahga of Gautama, the function is timed in Sravana, when the 
three planets are in Cancer. The final bath is everywhere taken on the 
new moon day. At these festivals one visualizes the soul of India, the glory 
of the ascetic life, and the living faith that people still have in religion 
and religious observances.' There are processions of sddhus, seated in deco- 
rated palanquins, on richly caparisoned elephants. Ascetics march in end- 
less files, some naked and ash-covered, some with matted hair coiled into a 
high peak, blowing enormous copper-homs. Munificent gifts are made by 
kings and merchants, and food, cloth, and blankets are given away on a 
lavish scale. 


THE FESTIVAL OF LIGHTS 

^ Most picturesque by its contrast of light and darkness is the divdli 
{dipavali') or the festival of lights in Karttika, about twenty days after the 
Durgd pujd. It is held on the dark fourteenth and the following night on 
which Kali (the Black One) — a form of 5akti — and LaksmT are worshipped. 
Against the background of the black night-sky, millions of lights shine on 
parapets, cornices, house-tops, at doors and windows, on temples, towers, and 
hill-sides. Lamps are hung in the sky in small baskets from pole-tops. 
They rise tier above tier along the banks of rivers with continuous flights 
of steps as may be seen at Banaras and Mathura. The custom is to keep 
these sky-lamps burning all through Karttika to light the path of departed 
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spirits across the sky. During divali fireworks are displayed, and on tiny 
rafts of reeds earthen lamps are set afloat and are carried down the 
streams. 


DAYS COMMEMORATING GREAT SPIRITUAL LEADERS 

Besides the pujd days, there are also days commemorating incidents in 
the lives of the great sons of India, her eminent spiritual figures. In modern 
India, the birthdays of Guru Nanak, the first Guru of the Sikhs, on the 
Karttika full moon, and Guru Gobind Singh, the tenth Guru, on the bright 
seventh of Pausa, are celebrated by the Sikhs and their admirers and 
friends. The bright fifth of Vai^kha is the day of the birth of ^ahkaracarya. 
The great Vaisnava teachers Ramanuja, Vallabha, and Madhva are com- 
memorated by their followers at Kancheepuram and Srirangam, at Nath- 
dwara (in Udaipur) and Bombay, and at Udipi and other Kannada-speaking 
areas. The commemorative functions that obtain amongst the Bengal and 
the Assam Vaisnavas, the followers of Caitanya and ;§ankara Deva, together 
with the special pujds prescribed in their Smrti works, make up a separate 
calendar. Ramananda, Kabir, and Dadu, devotees and reformers who 
strove to break down exclusiveness and formalism, as well as Tulasidasa, 
Ramadasa, and Tukarama have their places in the national calendar. 

Recent additions to the hagiology are Raja Rammohun Roy, Swami 
Dayananda, Sri Ramakrishna, Swami Vivekananda, Tamil Saiva saint Rama- 
linga, Swami Ramatirtha, Sri Aurobindo, Mahatma Gandhi, Sri Ramana 
Maharshi, and others. The sacred days of religious communities of recent 
origin like the Brahmo Samaj and the Arya Samaj are also finding place 
in the year’s calendar. For it is thus in all ages that man’s memory of the 
past and present experience jostle with and pass into each other, and between 
them weave the fabric of racial heritage. 

The Hindu festivals and sacred days have their counterpart and com- 
plement, so to say, in those of the communities within India proper or 
outside in Greater India professing any of the religions that originated in 
this country — in those of the Jains and Buddhists and Sikhs, or of the 
peoples of Nepal and Siam, in which Hindu and Buddhist practices draw 
near and mingle. These observances of neighbouring countries and sister 
communities have certain kindred as well as distinctive features. In the 
Buddhist festivals the stress is laid on monachism or asceticism. The Jaina 
observances are largely those of a community of wealthy merchants, who 
value peace and amity and whose ceremonies are marked by pomp and 
pageantry. Compared with those of the Vedic times, later Hindu cere- 
monies, it has been remarked, are private rather than public functions. In 
the festivals of Nepal or Siam, the features of public and State ceremonies are 
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more in evidence ; such features, in a larger measure, were the characteristics 
of the festive occasions of India in her days of past glory and regal power. 

SACRED DAYS OF THE BUDDHISTS 

The Buddhists celebrate the New Year’s Day on the Phalguna or 
Caitra full moon day. They have four days of fasting in the month, called 
the uposatha, namely, the two quarter moon and the two terminal days. 
The latter two go back to the Vedic daria and paurnamdsa sacrifices, the 
other two being later additions. The Dhammika-Sutta enjoins the observ- 
ance of the fourteenth day from the new moon in the short month and the 
fifteenth in the long month as fast-days. Business houses, schools, and 
courts of justice are then closed ; hunting and fishing are prohibited. The 
eight precepts are followed with special care. Confession of sins, absolution 
by the monks present, recital of the Pdtimokkha, and abstention from crea- 
ture comforts are some of the features of the day’s routine. The patihdrika- 
pakkha is an extra fortnight of the. three months of vassd (varsd), partic- 
ularly the first half of the ‘robe-month’ (civaramdsa), during which the 
practice of the eightfold path is inculcated. The vassd or the rain-retreat 
seems to be derived from the second four-month celebration of the Vedic 
society, the V aruna-praghdsa sacrifice. To avoid hurt to green herbs, 
vegetables, and minute creatures, bhikkhus used to stay in one place and 
look after the vihdras. It began either on the Asadha (June-July) full 
moon or a month later and had to be kept strictly for three months. T his 
vassupandyika had a solemn close, the pavdrand, when there was confession 
of sins followed by atonement. Kathina or kathinatthara succeeded 
immediately, and robes were given by believers to the bhikkhus of the 
Sangha. These robes were made of raw cotton and were hence designated 
kathina. From the full moon days of Karttika and Phalguna the two other 
four-month celebrations began, and monks were directed to stay, during the 
former, in pannasdlds (parnasdlds), for mutual instruction and to read the 
bhdna to the people, and, during the latter, under the trees, that is, in the 
open air, while out on peregrinations. The three most notable events in 
the life of Buddha, viz. his birth, enlightenment, and mahdparinibbdna, 
occurred at full moon in Vaisakha, and his promulgation of the Wheel of 
Dharma {dhammacakka-pavattana) at full moon in Magha. He renounced 
his home at the new moon in Karttika. All these days are honoured by 
Hindus also, who too revere Buddha as the ninth incarnation of Visnu. 

HINDU AND BUDDHIST FESTIVALS OF NEPAL 

Hindu and Buddhist rites show a curious mingling in the Nepalese 
observances. Under Gurkha rule the old national festivals of the Newars 
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have declined in importance. These comprised the building of cars, 
making masks, painting, and dancing, and descended as a duty from sire 
to son. Beginning with the New Year’s Day in Vai^kha, the popular 
festivals of the present day bear the stamp of Hindu ceremonies, but they 
are joined by Buddhists also. 

Seoratri (Sivaratri) is a fast on the first day of Phalguna. Biskati or 
Bhairab-jatra is in honour of Siva, the guardian deity, who is also reckoned 
among Buddhist gods. It comprises dancing and buffalo sacrifice and is 
held at night, except every twelfth year when it is held in the day-time. 
Gai-jdtra on the first day after full moon in Sravana is observed by cow- 
worship and is akin to gosthasiaml. The Buddhists observe the festival 
for a fortnight, from the fifth day before the full moon to the tenth day 
after it. Temples and vihdras are visited, wax-trees representing the Bo- 
tree at Gaya are carried, and offerings are made to the many Buddhas. 
Images and pictures are exhibited in the vihdras. There are the four 
quarterly banhrd-jdtrds in Vaisakha, Sravana, Karttika, and Magha, when 
alms are given to the banhrds. Amitabha’s image, taken from the temple, 
is on view ; Indra-jdtrd is held in the capital for four days before and after 
the full moon in Bhadra. A great Buddhist holiday is the birth of Svayam- 
bhu on the Alvina full moon. The most important festival is the great 
Macchendra-jdtrd, when the image of Macchendra Nath (Matsyendra 
Natha) is bathed and taken in a car in procession, and later, after unrobing, 
his shirt is exhibited. The small Macchendra-jdtrd and the Neta Devi 
Rajatra take place in Caitra. The Ndrdyana festival is kept by Hindus and 
Buddhists alike. 

RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES AND SACRED DAYS OF THE JAINS 

Among Jaina observances the pajjusana is the most important. It is 
akin to the cdturmdsya, and is traceable, like the Buddhist vassupandyika, 
to the Vedic Varuna-praghdsa. After one month and twenty nights of the 
rainy season have elapsed, the pajjvsana begins and is observed as a pro- 
longed period of fast. The last three days of the dark half and the first 
five days of the bright half of Bhadra (with one day back in some .Svetam- 
bara groups or gacchds) are most sacred, and the period ends with sarhvatsari, 
the closing day of the Jaina year. Taking whey or milk or hot water only, 
or fasting on alternate days, are variations of the fare for those observing 
partial fast {day a or samvara). The fast is prolonged for a week more by 
Digambara (sky-clad) Jains. Readings from the Kalpa-Sutra and the life 
of MahavTra are given in the updsard (monastery). Laymen practise posaha 
or the ascetic life temporarily and put on scarf and loin-cloth, like the 
Caitra sannydsins among Hindus of the Goraksa Natha sect. 
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On the eighth and fourteenth days of the fortnight, during the pajju- 
sana, posaha is regularly observed by some householders, just as some Hindus 
do, and is spent in fasting and meditation. On the samvatsari day, men 
and women assemble separately in updsards adjoining temples, sit on the 
floor, and listen to expositions of the tenets of their faith and the twelve 
vows it enjoins ; forgiveness for any wrongs done is asked for and quarrels 
are made up. Ascetics privately confess in the small rooms of the monas- 
teries and do the yearly hair-plucking. 

The event of the third day of the pajjusana is the evening procession, 
organized by the.^vetambara sect, in which the manuscript of the Kalpa- 
Sutra is taken in an elephant-trolley from the temple to the house of the 
person who makes the highest bid to have this honour. For the whole 
night his family and friends sit round the small table, on which the scripture 
lies, and sing and play music. The next morning the holy book is returned 
in procession to the temple. In the procession, a wooden elephant on 
a wooden trolley bears on its back row upon row of red and blue flags, a 
Brahmana holds a silver mace followed by boys with silver sticks, and a 
little girl on a horse carries the sacred book wrapped in brocade followed 
by boys carrying drati lamps and groups of women singing. And on the 
book rests a cocoanut marked in red with the svastika. On the fourth day 
of pajjusana, which, according to the Digambaras, is the birthday of 
Mahavira, a cradle covered with brocade is taken out in procession, instead 
of the scripture, by the ^vetambara sect, though, according to them, the 
birthday of Mahavira is on the bright thirteenth of Caitra. 

The day of liberation of Mahavira is the divdli, which among Jains 
lasts for four days commencing at the end of Alvina. The material lamp 
kindled is a remembrancer of the spiritual light that went out at 
Mahavira’s moksa. In honour of Laksmi jewels and ornaments are polished 
on the first day ; on the second, sweets specially prepared are left at the 
cross-roads to propitiate evil spirits ; the third, amdsd (amdvdsyd), is the 
great day of Mahavira’s moksa. On this evening is performed the worship 
of new account-books, Sdradd pujd, as it is the last day of the business 
year, in the following manner: A Bmhmana priest puts an auspicious 
mark on the forehead of the Jaina householder. ‘§n’ is written many 
times in lengthening rows so as to form a pyramid. A very old gold coin 
or a rupee is placed on the new account-book by way of Laksmi pujd along 
with rice, fruits, betel leaves, and nuts ; and red powder is sprinkled over 
all, and the words ‘laksa Idbha’ (gain of a lac) are repeated. The first day 
of the bright fortnight of Karttika begins the new year. 

In Caitra and Asvina the Saint-wheel (siddha-cakra), an eight-sided 
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brass or silver disc, with figures of iviTCLtnci (knowledge, faith, and 
conduct) and the five puTCLTncsthins (sadhtij icpadhyciyUy dCciTydy (xtihdTitdj 
and siddhd) with arihdntd at the centre, is carried from the temple to a 
lake or tank and ceremonially bathed once on each of the eight days of 
worship. A feast concludes this jdld-ydtra (water-journey). At the full 
moon in Karttika, Phalguna, Caitra, and Asadha, pilgrimages to the hills 
of Satrunjaya (former Palitana State), Sametasikhara (Pareshnath in Bihar), 
Girnar (Junagadh), and Mount Abu are held to confer great merit. From 
the full moon in Asadha to that in Karttika, monks stay at one place and 
do not move about ; the nuns also do the same. This is analogous to the 
Buddhist vdssd and the Hindu cdturmEsyd. 

The jndna-pancami, the bright fifth of Karttika, is a day on which all 
books are dusted and freed from insects, and then sandal-wood powder is 
sprinkled on them. The bright eleventh of Marga^Trsa (Agrahayana) is 
generally chosen as a day of silence and of fasting (mdunagyardsd). The 
fast is broken after the worship of eleven pieces of each of the eleven articles 
used in reading and writing, such as pen, book, ink-pot, etc. Eight days 
before the Caitra full moon, women, to obtain conjugal felicity, take vows, 
at the chief places of pilgrimage, to restrict their fare to one kind of grain 
and boiled water, or to one dish, or to eschew butter or molasses. Molakdtd, 
that is, abstaining from salted food, is also believed to gain a kind husband. 
Athdma (cistdmt), dmasU {amdveisyd), ponemd (purnimd), and the fourteenth 
of either fortnight are days of fasting to devout Jains, just as they are to the 
Buddhists. Anjdndsdlakd or fixing of metal eyes on the forehead, followed 
by anointing with saffron, is the ceremony of consecration of an image. 
It is rare in these days for it is expensive. Still rarer, for the same reason, 
and occurring only once in twelve years on a large scale, is the lustration of 
Gomatesvara at Shravanabelgola in Mysore State. The statue, cairved out 
of a solid block, is about fifty-seven feet high. From a scaffolding on three 
sides a mixture of milk, curd, melted butter, saffron, etc. is poured on this 
immense figure. The privilege of first doing it is won by the highest 
bidder at an auction. Rdkhi (rdksd) bandhdnd, the binding of a friendly 
knot on the wrist, on the ^ravana full moon day, is a rite among Hindus as 
well. The Jains in their turn observe many Hindu fasts and festivals with 
modifications, such as the hoti, Dusserah, and makard-sdhkrunti. On 
Sitdlastdml day Jaina women offer drawings of eyes and money at Hindu 
shrines of the goddess ; they do not cook at the usual oven, but take a cold 
meal. Among Jains the Hindu hhmtr-dvitiyd takes on the form of two 
functions in Sravana, the brother’s and the sister’s part being respective y 
known as virdpdsall and bhdibij. 
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PLACE OF FESTIVALS AND SACRED DAYS IN NATIONAL LIFE 

A survey of the festivals and sacred days observed by the Hindus in 
all parts of the country from Kashmir to Cape Comorin, from Gujarat to 
Manipur, and across the border in outlying countries, in Nepal, in Tibet, 
and in distant Siam, even though executed on a modest scale, would require 
a considerable volume. To include those of all the peoples and tribes that 
profess any of the religions that had their origin in India and pre-eminently 
those of the Buddhists, Jains, and Sikhs would take up ampler space still. 
But there are affin ities and points of contact which prove the kinship of 
the communities and a common ethos and mental atmosphere shared by 
them. For this reason a connected account of these festivals or sacred days 
is full of ethnological significance. The Hindu festivals furnished and still 
furnish points of contact and bonds of community among inhabitants of 
this extensive tract. When exploration for scientific ends was rare, these 
brought into prominence the beauty spots, the inaccessible extremities of 
the Indian subcontinent. 

The shrines and confluences, forests, hermitages, and snow-clad 
mountain-tops, which pilgrims visit, serve to acquaint the masses with the 
features of this epitome of the world. They have an idea of the unity of 
the land, with its long distances, many races, various languages, and number- 
less customs. 

These festivals enshrine and keep alive the men and the ideals that 
have left their impress on the history of the race. For three days, from 
the waxing' first in Bhadra, arghya or honorific offering to Agastya, who 
Aryanized the South and whose statue has been found in distant Java, is 
still made. Bhisma, the selfless celibate hero, is still venerated as one of 
the great forefathers of the race, and on the eighth waxing of Magha all 
posterity is bidden to do him the duty that his own offspring would have 
performed. The dark fourteenth in Jyaistha commemorates the Hindu 
ideal of wifely devotion in Savitri, who revived her lifeless husband through 
a boon obtained from the god of death by her steadfast constancy to her 
husband. In the observance of the birth or death anniversaries of the 
spiritual leaders like Buddha, Sankara, and Caitanya, the present pays its 
homage to the makers of the nation in the past and draws periodical inspira- 
tion from a recital of their achievements in the realm of the spirit. 
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PILGRIMAGE AND FAIRS: THEIR BEARING ON 

INDIAN LIFE 

P ILGRIMAGE to sacred places forms an important item of the spiritual 
discipline of the people of almost all religions in the world. The 
followers of every religion look upon certain places as especially holy, and 
it is the ambition of their life to visit those places at least once in their 
lifetime. What places are considered holy, and why, depend on the tem- 
perament of the people of different religions ; but there is no religion 
whose followers do not regard certain places with particular associations 
as springs of inspiration in their religious life. What doubt is there 
that if a devoted Buddhist goes to Bodh-Gaya and sees the seat under 
the Bo-tree (hodhi-vrksa), whereon Buddha attained nirvana, his imagina- 
tion will be stirred up and his thoughts will soar above all worldly things 
and give him an impetus to aspire after the highest goal of human life? 
A Christian devotee visiting Jerusalem will find his love for Christ greatly 
deepened, for all the incidents of the life of Jesus associated with that place 
will be strongly called to his mind. 

There are persons who try to minimize the importance of the places 
of pilgrimage. But the spiritual genius of the Indians has never failed to 
utilize every place of fascinating beauty and grandeur as a perennial source 
of inspiration, affording supreme peace and consolation to the care-worn 
hearts of the people. Cape Comorin, the beauty-spot at the southernmost 
end of India, where the land merges in the vast, infinite ocean, has become 
the favourite seat of the divine Maiden (Kanya Kumarl). Indeed, the 
beauty of a place is to the Indian mind a call to the soul from God. Sister 
Nivedita has rightly observed that the valuation of Niagara by humanity 
would have been quite different, if it had been situated on the Ganga. 
Instead of fashionable picnics and railway pleasure-trips, there would have 
been an unceasing onrush of worshipping crowds from the different parts 
of India ; magnificent sanctuaries would have adorned the place and com- 
manded the homage of millions of pilgrims ; and people would have rushed 
to the place to satisfy their spiritual hunger. 

HINDU PLACES OF PILGRIMAGE— THEIR ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
The Hindus have to their credit the largest number of holy places. 
From the Himalayas to Cape Comorin and from Dwarka to Assam, there 
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are thousands of places which are considered sacred by the people all over 
India, without distinction of caste or creed. It would indeed be difficult 
to trace the cause of the importance of many holy places, round which have 
grown innumerable legends and traditions with the passing of ages. But 
this may be said, as a general rule, that every place now considered holy 
has had something associated with it, which was likely to have served as an 
incentive to religious feelings. 

Of all places, the Himalayan region has been considered most suitable 
for spiritual practices through the ages ; that may be one of the reasons 
why the Uttarakhanda has been covered with a network of prominent 
places of pilgrimage from time immemorial. We find a temple at Badri- 
narayan, another at Kedarnath, a cave at Amarnath, and so on, which draw 
crowds of pilgrims every year from all parts of India. Attracted by the 
inspiring grandeur of the Himalayas, the abode of Siva, many people, from 
time immemorial, have been resorting to their caves and forest-retreats to 
solve the riddle of life. Verily has the great poet Kalidasa described the 
Himalayas as ‘devatatman’ , divinity ensouled. And what of the Gahga! 
She is the suranadt, the divine river. What a multitude of sacred associations 
there is with the names of the Himalayas and the Ganga ! Take away the 
Himalayas and the Gah^, and the religious history of India dwindles into 
insignificance. Innumerable saints and sages have performed austerities 
on the banks of the Gahg^ and attained realization, and this has made her 
holy in the eyes of the Hindus. Hence it is that the Gahga has the largest 
number of tlrthas on her banks, compared with any other river in the 
whole of India. 

In ancient India, there were many dsramas (hermitages) where rsis 
used to live, far away from the haunts of men, in quiet solitude, devoting 
their time to spiritual culture. They would naturally draw persons of a 
religious frame of mind, who would, now and then, go to them for guidance 
and advice. Those dsramas, in the course of time, became places of pilgrim- 
age to a wide circle of people. And as traditions began to grow round these 
places, they became more and more important. 

Similarly, all the places associated with the life and activities of Rama, 
Krsna, and other such mighty souls became sacred in the eyes of the 
people. The case was similar with those places which had some connection 
with any incident narrated in the Puranas. As Hinduism began to spread 
through its cultural conquest or its assimilation of the aboriginal tribes, 
the number of sects in Hinduism began to increase. And every sect began 
to regard the places connected with the name of its founder as holy, and 
they became, in the course of time, places of pilgrimage. Gradually, these 
became objects of reverence to the people of other sects also, on account 
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of the innate catholic spirit of Hinduism ; and thus, by losing their sectarian 
character, they received wide recognition. Some of the places were con- 
sidered holy by the Hindus, the Buddhists, and the Jains alike. Besides, 
India, early in her history, attracted migrations, and became the home of 
many races, cults, and cultures, living in concord, for she did not seek the 
subjugation or extermination of others. She became the chosen home of 
diversity, and that is why she has been aptly called ‘the epitome of the 
world’. 

With the rise of the Mahayana school of Buddhism, image-worship 
came largely into vogue amongst the Hindus also. Thus arose the necessity 
of building temples for worship. Every place where a big sanctuary was 
built and worship was performed with gorgeous ceremonials began to attract 
crowds of people, and became a place of pilgrimage to following genera- 
tions. Many rich persons considered it a great act of merit to build temples 
for the worship of their chosen deities, and they naturally wanted to build 
them in their own locality. This spirit accounts for the fact that almost 
every village in India has one or more temples or sacred spots of its own. 
Some of these temples receive wide attention, if they have any inspiring 
tradition, legend, or association connected with them. 

All the above factors have contributed to the growth of so many places 
of pilgrimage throughout India, which in their turn have played an 
important part in the religious life of the nation. 

Some are of opinion that Hinduism derived the idea of pilgrimage 
from the Buddhist sramanas, who used to roam the country, but the germ 
of the idea can be traced to a much earlier period. Even in the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VII. 33.3), there is a passage encouraging the idea of pilgrimage. 
It runs thus : ‘There is no happiness for him who does not travel ; living 
in the society of men, the best man often becomes a sinner ; Indra is the 
friend of the traveller. Therefore wander.’ In the Mahabharata also there 
is a description of a large number of tirthas, which Yudhisthira visited, and 
they cover an area extending from the Himalayas to the south beyond the 
Vindhyas. According to E. B. Havell, there existed in India temples dedi- 
cated to Brahma, Visnu, and Siva, even before the Mahayana school of 
Buddhism gave an impetus to image-worship.^ 

INDIAN ATTITUDE TO PILGRIMAGE 

Whatever might be the origin and history of the growth of pilgrimage 
in India, it speaks highly of the spiritual bent of the Indian mind that 
the places of pilgrimage existing on her soil have never ceased to draw 


‘ A Study of Indo-Aryan Civilization, pp. 40 ff. 
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huge crowds o£ people. The number of pilgrims who visit Gaya is, accord- 
ing to one authority, about a lac per year., The number of those who 
visit Puri or Banaras is three times as great. At Pandharpur in Maharastra, 
the temple of Vithoba or Viththala draws about one and a half lac of 
pilgrims on special occasions. Neither idle curiosity nor blind faith can 
account for this unique phenomenon, for most of the pilgrims have to 
undertake long journeys involving much physical discomfort and heavy 
expenses. 

Although the scriptures declare that mental discipline and internal 
purification have more or less the same effect as pilgrimage to holy places, 
the popular mind attaches special value to the latter and considers it an 
important part of one’s religious life. Even famous saints are reported to 
have gone to sacred places for spiritual practices, in the belief that their 
efforts will be crowned with success with greater ease in such places. They 
looked upon the places of pilgrimage from a point of view quite different 
from that of the historians or the antiquarians. Thus Sankara had some 
of his realizations at Banaras. Caitanya found the image of Jagannatha at 
Puri so very living that he was about to embrace the deity. Ramadasa saw 
the vision of Ramacandra at the temple of Pandharpur. Tulasidasa had 
his realizations at Chitrakut. Sri Ramakrishna had many wonderful visions 
at Dakshineswar, Banaras, Vrindaban, and other holy places. The modern 
man may find it difiicult to explain these phenomena ; but the fact is that, 
in all tirthas, it is not what is seen with the naked eye, but the hoary associa- 
tion that counts. Where the sceptics see only stone and marble, the devotees 
feel the touch of divine life. 

EFFECT OF PILGRIMAGE ON SOCIO-ECONOMIC LIFE 

In any case, a monotonous life of routine often dulls the religious 
fervour in many. In such cases, a visit to holy places gives a fresh stimulus, 
especially as it brings them into contact with many devout minds and helps 
to awaken a sympathetic response in them. When pilgrimage is done on 
foot to Badrinarayan or Amarnath, one meets with countless pilgrims whose 
devotion and love for God cannot but make a deep impression even on a 
sceptical mind. 

Pilgrimage is one of the causes that have contributed to the catholicity 
of Hinduism, for through it people of different religious persuasions get 
an opportunity to mix intimately with one another, and begin to appreciate 
the value and beauty of one another’s creed. There are some sacred places 
in India where many sects of Hinduism are represented, and all the temples 
located there are visited by pilgrims without any distinction of creed or 
sect. Thus Banaras, with its two thousand sanctuaries and half a million 
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images, is a standing parliament of religious sects of ancient and modern 
India. At Puri the rigour of orthodoxy is completely loosened, and Hindus 
dine together, forgetting all distinctions of caste. 

Pilgrimage has been one of the important factors of education to the 
Hindus. It affords an opportunity to the people living even in distant 
villages to know India as a whole, and also her different manners and 
customs. Formerly, when pilgrimage was undertaken on foot, the oppor- 
tunity was greater. Even those women who do not generally stir out of 
their homes observe freedom from conventions, when on a pilgrimage. 
This has a great educative influence upon their lives. 

Many places of pilgrimage developed into great seats of lear nin g. 
People, when in holy places, like to acquire an additional merit by acts of 
philanthropy, and some of their money is spent in encouraging learning. 
It is thus that Banaras, the spiritual capital of India, became the greatest 
seat of learning, and it has kept up the fame even now. In every important 
holy place, there are sadavratas (free kitchens), dharmasdlds (free inns), and 
other institutions, where the poor are fed, the needy are helped, and 
indigent students are maintained. 

It is but natural that in a place where there is a continuous stream 
of pilgrims throughout the year, there will be a great opportunity for com- 
mercial enterprise. It is thus that places like Banaras, Puri, and Amritsar 
have grown into centres of great commercial activity, specializing in 
particular industries like silk, shawl, brass ware, etc. 

Architecture, sculpture, and painting received ample encouragement 
from pilgrimage. Even today, there may be seen a large number of temples 
throughout the length and breadth of the country, from the interior of the 
Himalayas to the remotest part of South India, which are commendable for 
their artistic beauty and admirable design and conception. Temples in 
India may rightly be said to represent philosophy in brick and stone, and 
temple worship was in a way responsible for the great development of sculp- 
ture and painting, and music and dancing. 

NATIONAL UNITY THROUGH PILGRIMAGE 

One of the greatest services the institution of pilgrimage has rendered 
to India as a whole is that it has impressed upon all people her fundamental 
unity in the midst of apparent diversity. It is through this institution that 
the country has been transformed into a vivid and visible reality. As a 
result, all parts of the country are deemed equally sacred and are objects 
of equal concern to the devotees. Again, there might be different castes 
in India, but they all follow the inspiration of the same scriptures ; there 
might be different dialects, but to all people Sanskrit is the sacred language. 
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Persons might be separated by long distances — some living far away in the 
Himalayas and some in the extreme south of the peninsula — , but their 
hearts pulsate with the same hopes and aspirations ; they have the same 
gods to worship, the same goal to aspire after. 

Even in the Vedic age, we find that a conscious and consolidated attempt 
was made to keep the people united through the bond of a common culture. 
When the Aryans were confined to the North, their river-hymns were limited 
to the rivers of the Punjab. But when, with the passing of time, the wave 
of- Aryan culture reached the farthest end of India in the South, the rivers 
of that region were included in the hymns, as the following invocation 
testifies: ‘Oh ye Gahga, Yamuna, Godavari, Sarasvati, Narmada, Sindhu, 
and Kaveri, come and abide in this water (offered by me).’ The important 
rivers of the North and the South were invoked on sacred occasions. The 
same thing was done with regard to the mountains also. In the Mahd- 
bhdrata are named seven mountains which are held to be sacred, viz. Raiva- 
taka, Vindhya, Sahya, Kumara, Malaya, ;§ri-parvata, and Pariyatra, and they 
are spread practically over the whole of India. Similarly, there are seven 
sacred places situated both in the North and the South — ^Ayodhya, Mathura, 
Maya (Hardwar), Kasi (Banaras), Kafici (Kancheepuram), Avantika(Ujjain), 
and Dvaravati (Dwarka) — ^which are looked upon as possessing the power 
to grant salvation to one who visits them. Again, the twelve jyoiirlingas 
and the fifty-one hkti-plthas are located in different parts of the country. 
Naturally, the Hindus visiting those places would feel how the whole of 
India was one to them. Thus, through all these sacred associations, the vision 
of one united India was conjured up before the minds of the devotees. 

A great service towards uniting all the Hindus by a common religious 
and cultural consciousness was done by Sahkaracarya, when he established 
the four sacred monasteries in the four extreme cardinal points of India, 
viz. at Badarinarayana in the north, 5rhgerl in the south, Puri in the 
east, and Dvaraka in the west. Similarly, there were singled out four sacred 
lakes Bindu, Pampa, Narayana, and Manasa, in the east, south, west, and 
north, respectively. And it would not be wrong to assume that the principle 
underlying the choice was mainly to lead the masses out of their homes, 
villages, cities, and provinces to undertake all-India tours of pilgrimage, so 
that they might know the different parts of their country, in all its variety, 
and get into touch with the people there. A spirit of nationalism naturally 
sprang from this geographical knowledge of the country as a whole. Under 
the peculiar rehgious system that obtains in India, the southerner will feel 
as much longing for Banaras (Ka^i) as a northerner for Setubandha 
(Ramesvara), and both will have a common longing for Dvaraka and Jagan- 
natha or Puri. People from north, south, east, and west meet in the embrace 
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o£ a religious life that transcends the narrow boundaries of place, sect, or 
creed. It is in this way that Hinduism, while deepening the spiritual 
consciousness of its followers, has always fostered a sense of solidarity among 
them through a lively sense of the mother country, which grasps the whole 
of it as a unit, despite its vastness and its continental variety. 

From time to time, a great impetus was given to pilgrimage by the 
prophets and other towering religious personalities. ;§ahkara, Ramanuja, 
Madhva, Caitanya, and other such spiritual giants of the land left a deep 
and permanent impression wherever they went. Thus Caitanya’s influence 
can be traced even today in the South, and Sankara is as much worshipped 
in the North as in his own place of birth. 

THE ROLE OF MELAS IN NATIONAL LIFE 
Melas or religious fairs are quite akin to pilgrimage in their purpose 
and utility. They are highly useful from the standpoint of religion, national 
solidarity, and economics. They constitute, in short, parliaments of reli- 
gion, moving universities, and national exhibitions of arts and crafts. The 
origin of melas is veiled in obscurity, but their effect has been phenomenal 
and abiding. Some of the most important melas, like the kumbha-mela, 
have grown to be all-India institutions, but there are others which are 
regional or local in their character. 

The kumbha-mela, though of hoary antiquity, has still preserved its 
glory as a great religious institution. It is mainly an institution of 
sannyasins and wandering ascetics, and it is this large concourse of monks 
of diverse orders that draws millions of religious-minded people from all 
parts of the country. The four important places of pilgrimage, viz. Hardwar, 
Allahabad, Ujjain, and Nasik, where it is held at regular intervals by rota- 
tion, lend a special sanctity to the gathering. There is no definite organiza- 
tion behind it ; yet thousands of monks — some of whom have perhaps lived 
for years in solitude, far away from the haunts of people — assemble there. 
The kumbha-mela is held every three years, probably to keep up the reli- 
gious enthusiasm of the people and to prevent them from falling into a 
life of stagnation. 

Many villages also witness occasional sittings of melas, which create 
considerable interest amongst the people of the locality. Even in the interior 
of the Himalayas, one may see melds held round about some important 
local temple, which promote the religious feeling of the people and in- 
directly stimulate industry. Sometimes they are held on the banks of 
rivers which have got some sacred association. One of the biggest of such 
fairs is the Hariharachatra-m^Za of Sonepur on the Sona in North Bihar, 
where elephants, horses, cattle, etc. are sold on a large scale. In many fairs, 
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there can be seen wandering ascetics who give religious discourses to the 
people that assemble on the occasion. 

Thus, the importance of pilgrimage and religious fairs in the cultural 
evolution of the Indian people can hardly be over-estimated. From time 
immemorial, they have been woven into the very texture of our national 
being, and have served to mould our destinies in some form or other at 
every stage of our corporate growth. These indigenous institutions, which 
have preserved the spiritual aspirations of the people and stimulated in 
the Indian mind a deep love for the country, in spite of her manifold 
diversities, should always receive due encouragement from the religious- 
minded people of India. In short, it is these religious institutions that 
constitute the very bed-rock of our synthetic outlook and lofty spiritual 
idealism. 
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METHODS OF POPULAR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
IN SOUTH INDIA 

I N no country of such vast dimensions could the country-side be found 
to be so imbued with the teachings of the religion of the land as in 
India, and it is remarkable how, in the past, when the modern means of 
communication and the mechanical aids for the dissemination of informa- 
tion were lacking, the acaryas could spread their teachings from one end 
of the country to the other. In this ancient land, the teeming millions 
were no doubt illiterate, but they were never uninformed or uncultured. 
The ancient teachers, concentrating on the direct communication of essen- 
tial knowledge, helped people to be imbued with effective culture without 
scholastic education. It is significant that knowledge is called in Sanskrit 
huta and in Tamil kelvi, which mean ‘that which is heard'. In fact, the 
high level of the moral and spiritual attainment of the unlettered, like the 
shopkeeper and the hunter, and the so-called repositories of learning, like 
the Brahmanas, taking a lesson or two from them, is a recurring theme in 
the epics, e.g. the Tuladhara and Dharmavyadha stories in the Mahabharata. 
That our religious history has thrown up saints from among weavers, cob- 
blers, potters, shepherds, and Harijans shows how widely the soil has been 
irrigated and fertilized by the country’s spiritual engineers.^ 

RECITATION AND EXPOSITION OF ITIHASAS AND PURaNAS 
The Himalayan waters of Vedic faith and Upanisadic philosophy were 
brought to the plains of the people through several projects, the biggest 
of which were the Itihasas and the Puranas. Vyasa says that the Maha- 
bharata was specially composed to broadcast the Vedic lore to the people 
at large, and that the four Vedas became complete with the fifth, namely, 
the dkhyana or epic. ValmTki composed his musical epic to reinforce the 
Vedic teachings. Illustrating the teachings of the Vedas through the stories 
of rdjarsis (sage-kings), who upheld truth and right, and those of the sports 
of God, who became incarnate to salvage the reign of dharma, and by 
giving, incidentally, an epitome of the knowledge of cosmogony, periods of 
time, and the like, the Itihasas and the Puranas proved themselves to be 
the most efficient means of popular instruction in religion and philosophy. 
As the rhetoricians put it, the commands of the lord-like Vedas (prabhu- 

'■ See V. Raghavan, ‘Adult Education in Ancient India’, Memoirs of the Madras Library 
Association,, 1944, pp. 57-65. 
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sammitd) were put to the people by the Itihasa and Purana m the persua- 
sive manner o£ the friend {suhrt-sammita). According to the preface of all 
the Itihasas and the Puranas, they were recited to vast congregations of 
people gathered at sacrificial sessions (sattras) by a class of reciters called 
suta-paumnikas. The evidence of numerous inscriptions establishes the 
fact of continuity of this practice of exposition all through the course of 
Indian history ; the wide provenance of these records shows that this machin- 
ery of popular religious education was active not only in every part of 
the mother country, but in Greater India too. 

If, without flame and sword, Hinduism spread over the whole of the 
Far East, it was possible because the Rjamayana and the Mahabharata, 
through the oral expounder, the sculptor, and the dancer, went forth in 
advance clearing the way and conquering the peoples imagination. As 
early as a.d. 600, one Somasarman is found to present to a temple in Cam- 
bodia the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, and the Puranas, and provide for 
their daily exposition ; a regular temple to Valmiki was raised in Campa 
by King Praka^adharman, and, in the tenth century, the kings of Cambodia 
had a kavi-pandita attached to them to expound the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. In North India, we have epigraphic evidence to show that 
endowments were made for the popular recital of the epics and the 
Puranas.^ From Sana’s Kadambari we know that the Mahabharata was 
recited in the Mahakala temple, and, from his Harsacarita, that Vdyu 
Purana was recited in his own village-house. 

The South Indian rulers, the Pallavas, the Colas, and the Pandyas, 
knew the value of the Itihasa and Purana, and epigraphs found all over 
the peninsula show how these kings helped these works to fulfil their mis- 
sion of disseminating country-wide religious education. In the Kuram and 
Tan^ntottam plates of the Pallavas, provisions are specified for the reading 
and exposition of the Mahabharata (Bharatakhyana).^ A portion of the 
endowment was specified for the Bharata-expouader {Bhdratappahgu), and 
a stage (ambalam) was assigned for his discourse in the temple at ;§endalai 
in Tanjore District (No. 63 of 1897).^ In a.d. 1048, in the time of the 
Cola Rajadhiraja I, the college at Tribhuvani was required by the endow- 
ment to expound for the people the Bhdrata and the Ramayana. The 
Mahdbhdrata-vrtti in the form of land was given to two brothers by Mara- 
varman Sundara Pandya for the exposition of the Mahabharata, the Rdmd- 
yana, and the Puranas (No. 546 of 1922 found at Tiruttahgal), and Mara- 
varman Kulai^ekhara (a.d. 1268) conferred a privilege on a Brahmana at 
Alvar-tirunagari (No. 467 of 1909), who expounded the Purana and Itihasa. 

“ See Bhandarkar, Summary of Inscriptions of North India, Nos. 623, 1639. 

^ South Indian Inscriptions, I. pp, 150-51. ^ Ibid., VI. p. 12. 
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Besides the epics and the Puranas, other religious books were also expound- 
ed under these endowments: the Manu Samhita and V aikhdnasa-Sutra at 
Tribhuvani ; the Sivadharma in the assembly hall in the Tirunagesvaram 
temple (a.d. 1054; No. 214 of 1911) and at Tiruvalisvaram (No. 327 of 
1916). Even the more difficult works of philosophy were studied: the 
Rdmdnuja-bhdsya at Kanci (No. 493 of 1919) and the Vedanta by a follower 
of Sankara at the same place (a.d. 1293).'’ The Saiva hagiological text, 
Sri Purdna of Aludaiyanambi (Sundaramurti), and the Somasiddhdnta form 
the subjects of exposition provided for according to some other records (Nos. 
241 of 1911, 321 of 1917, and 403 of 1896), In the times of the Vijayanagara 
empire, a grant of Acyutadevaraya does the same thing for the exposition 
of a Vaisnava scripture called Bhaktisanflvini (a.d. 1534-35). 

Thus the practice of popular exposition of the epics and the Puranas 
has been handed down to the present day in an unbroken tradition. Today 
such expositions, though to a lesser extent, constitute one of the leading 
forms of popular religious instruction all over South India, especially in 
the Tamil country. The Puranas are only rarely taken up ; even the 
Bhdrata, which, as inscriptions prove, was originally more popular, is not 
so frequently handled ; the epic that holds the people enthralled is the 
Rdmdyana. Whether it be Valmiki’s Sanskrit original, as is more often the 
case, or Kamban’s Tamil version, hardly a day passes without some sweet- 
voiced, gifted expounder sitting in a temple, matha (centre of religious 
preaching), public hall, or house-front and expounding to hundreds and 
thousands the story of the dharma that Rama upheld and the adharma by 
which Ravana fell. ‘ Sometimes the Pauranic accounts relating to particular 
shrines and holy waters, ksetra arid tirtha, become themes of such popular 
expositions at certain pilgrim centres or during certain seasons, e.g. the 
Tuldkdverl-mdhdtmya during the holy bathing season of Magha. This 
purdna-pravacana (exposition of Purana) is in vogue in Kerala also, where 
it is called pdthakam. 

TRANSLATIONS AND COMPOSITIONS OF RELIGIOUS WORKS 

If the Puranas and the Itihasas were created to put the Vedic teachings 
in a popular form, it soon became obvious that to bring them still closer to 
the masses, it was necessary that, along with their oral exposition, the original 
Sanskrit texts themselves should be given to the people in their own 
languages. A more masterly epitome of the teachings of the Srutis and 
Smrtis than the Tirukkural of TiruvaHuvar, revered as a Tamil Veda, 
cannot be produced. A host of authors brought, through poems and didactic 


' Epigraphia Indica, XIII. p. 196. 
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writings, the entire wisdom of the rsis to the Tamils. Under royal patron- 
age, the epics and the Puranas began to appear in Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, 
and Malayalam translations. The Mahdbharata was rendered into Tamil 
by the Pandya king Puliyan himself,® and about a.d. 1210 a ;Saiva named 
Aranilaivisakhan Trailokyamallan Vatsarajan composed the Bhdrata again 
in elegant Tamil (Tiruvalahgadu, No. 482 of 1905). In the eleventh 
century, the Telugus also got their Bhdrata from Nannaya Bhatta ; in the 
next century, under the Colas, Kamban sang his famous Tamil Rd.mdyana ; 
two later Pandya kings, Ativira and Varatuhga, in the sixteenth century, 
rendered into Tamil the Kurma Purdna, the Lihga Purdna, the Kdsi-khanda, 
and the Brahmottara-khanda ; from two earlier records at Cuddalore 
(aj 3. 1111-19), it appears that two persons, named Parasamaya Kolari 
Mahamuni and Kamalalaya Bhatta, had not only written in Tamil the 
local Kannivana Purdna, but also had rendered into it all the eighteen well- 
known Puranas.’^ 


ROYAL PATRONAGE TO DEVOTIONAL SINGING 
The Pallavas and the Colas extended munificent patronage to men of 
learning through educational institutions called ghatikds, temples, and 
foundations of agra/zara-settlements, from where they carried on their educa- 
tional activities. If the Tamil country had been acclaimed in the Bhdgavata- 
mdhdtmya as the birth-place of bhakti, the credit of spreading that devotion 
all over the South belongs not only to the saints and teachers, but to the 
great Pallava and Cola monarchs themselves, who, besides giving encourage- 
ment to these teachers, were themselves great devotees j 'Mahendra Vikrama 
and Rajasimha Pallavas are referred to as paramamdhesvara, sivacudd- 
mani, and dgamapriya; and Koccenganan and Gandaraditya Colas are 
counted among Saiva saints and canonical hymnists. By far the most 
important of the religious activities inaugurated and carried forward in 
the Pallava times are those of the groups of Saiva and Vaisnava saints, the 
Nayanars and Alvars. Patronized by the Pallava kings, these saints went 
from place to place, sang their devotional hymns to the deities at the several 
shrines they visited, disputed with and put down their religious opponents, 
and spread among the people the gospel of devotion to Siva and Visnu. 

Moving in their appeal, by virtue of both their devotion and music, 
the Tamil hymns of these Saiva and Vaisnava saints, called Devdram and 
Tiruvdimoli, respectively, embodied the truths of the Vedas and the Vedanta, 
and came to be revered truly as the Tamil Veda. Although they were 
collected and codified only during the' reign of Rajaraja Cola (tenth cen- 

‘ Larger Sinnamanur Plates, South India Inscriptions, III. p. 454. 

South Indian Inscnptions, VII. pp. 752-53. ^ 
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tury), in the Later Pallava age itself attempts were made for popularizing 
these sacred hymns, Tiruppadiyam, by instituting special endowments for 
their recital in Siva and Visnu temples. In the time of Nandivarman III 
Pallava, an endowment was made for the recital of Tiruppadiyam at 
Tirumallam in Parantaka Cola’s time, their recital by Brahmanas was 
arranged for at Lalgudi and Attur (Nos. 373 of 1903 and 99 of 1929) ; in 
the times of Rajaraja I, Rajendra I, and Rajadhiraja, endowments were made 
for the singing of the Tiruvdimoli at Uttaramerur, ;§rirahgam, Ennayiram, 
and Tribhuvani (Nos. 181 of 1923, 61 of 1892, 176 of 1923, 194 of 1923, 
333 of 1917, and 557 of 1919) ; a fifteenth-century record (No. 70 of 1909) 
in the former Pudukottai State makes a gift of a village to a reciter of the 
hymns of ;§athagopa. 

A similar series of inscriptions recording the practice of singing the 
;§aiva canon, Devdram, is found throughout the Cola times (No. 349 of 1918, 
issued in Rajakesari’s time, and No. 99 of 1929, in Parantaka’s time) ; a 
large number of epigraphs show that in the great Rajaraja’s time this arrange- 
ment was in full swing (Nos. 333 of 1906, 275 of 1917, 40 of. 1918, 423 of 
1908, and 624 of 1909), no less than 40 of the 212 servants at the big temple 
at Tanjore having been engaged in the recital of these hymns with musical 
accompaniments. Realizing the appeal of music and the power of that art 
to aid spiritual exaltation, the authors of the Devdram 'hymns sang them 
as musical compositions in different melodies ; in a Tiruvorriyur record 
of VTrarajendra Cola (No. 128 of 1912), sixteen gifted songstresses of the 
temple-dancers’ class (devar-adiyar) were commissioned to sing these hymns 
in classic style (aha-mdrga). This institution is still alive in South Indian 
temples ; a special class of temple-singers called oduvdrs recite them every 
evening in a hall in the temple, and, during festivals, accompany the deity 
in procession, singing the Devdram in a party. 

MATHAS AS CENTRES OF RELIGIOUS PREACHING 

Corresponding to the dsramas and tapovanas of rsis mentioned in 
ancient Sanskrit literature, there developed, in later historical periods, 
centres of spiritual endeavour and headquarters of different kinds of saints 
and their religious activities called mathas, which were originally natural 
habitations in the form of mountain caves, guhais (guhds), but were later 
enlarged into structural buildings. The rich epigraphic records of South 
India, again, reveal a continuous succession of these mathas and the part 
they played in the religious life of the people. In the Later Pallava times, 
we had at Tiruvorriyur a matha presided over by Niranjanaguru and 


’ Ibid., HI. p. 93. 
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Caturanana Pandita, who were both looking after the temple affairs and 
services. Attached to the same shrine, there arose several other mathas, 
called after Tiru-jnana-sambandar, Rajendra Cola, Nandikesvara, and 
Ahgaraya. It is from such beginnings that there developed the Tamil 
mathas now functioning at places like Dharmapuram, Tiruvavaduturai, and 
Tiruppanandal, which are centres of Saiva teachers having the charge of 
temple management. The Lingayata mathas of the Telugu and Kannada 
areas also had a similar course of evolution ; other religious sects of Advaitic, 
Visistadvaitic, and Dvaitic persuasions developed their own mat/ia-organiza- 
tions for keeping up their religious propaganda among the people. Besides 
teaching texts of higher philosophy to select sets of qualified students, the 
heads of these mathas, who are constantly on the move, accompanied by 
disciples and scholars, come into close contact with the people, to whom 
they give popular discourses. That the imparting of such popular dis- 
courses forms a regular and time-honoured function of these mathas is 
attested by an inscription of Vijayaganda Gopala (a.d. 1293), which records 
a grant to a Sankara Matha at KancI for the exposition of the Vedanta. 

TEMPLES AS CENTRES OF RELIGIOUS AND CULTURAL EDUCATION 

The temple, as seen above, was the place where the Itihasa and Purana 
were expounded, sacred hymns recited, and mathas developed. It is to the 
great work of the Pallavas and the Colas that South India owes the temple — 
its most glorious achievement, its primary and all-comprehensive religious 
institution, and, in fact, the very centre of all its cultural activity. Start- 
ing as excavations on mountain-sides in the Early Pallava times, and gradually 
becoming stone-structures, the South Indian temples grew in the golden age 
of the Colas into huge establishments, dominating the entire locality and 
co-ordinating all the aspects of local life, religious, social, and economic. 
Aditya I Cola is said to have covered the banks of the Kaveri with them ; 
king after king vied with his predecessor, and one dynasty excelled the other, 
till throughout South India no village or town was left without its visible 
symbol of the spread of bhakti. Not only through worship and daily 
service of the images of the deities, but through the grand celebrations of 
their annual festivals, when the deities were taken out in procession, these 
temples created religious fervour among huge crowds of people drawn 
from far and near. The car-festival, specially, drew together the entire 
population of the locality. That such festivals in temples served as suitable 
occasions for religious discourses is also known from a reference in the T amil 
poem Peruhkathai (Brhatkatha). 

The temple was also an art gallery, even as it was a hall for concert, 
lecture, or transaction of local affairs. The masterpieces of sculpture in 
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the temples taught the entire mythology and the deeds of gods to the 
mass of people gathering there. All temples had paintings of similar 
religious themes, and even now, once a year, during festival time, the walls 
of temples are painted over with divine pictures. In the Pallava Kailasanatha 
temple at KancT, in the Jaina cave-temple at Sittannavasal, and in the 
Brhadlsvara temple at Tanjore, we have the exquisite paintings of olden 
times still preserved. All these show how the art of painting also was 
harnessed for religious teaching in ancient India. 

A class of mendicants known as Mahkhas went about exhibiting religious 
pictures.® We see from the Mudraraksasa that a class of mendicants went 
about showing scrolls painted with the horrors of hell (yamapata) and 
exhorting people to observe dharma. In Sangam literature in Tamil, we 
find the Paripadal mentioning pilgrims edified by the religious paintings 
in the Tirupparankunram temple. 

DANCE AND DRAMA 

The appeal of the arts of dance and drama was not ignored by the 
ancient teachers. The educative, didactic, and religious usefulness of the 
play was emphasized by Bharata himself in his Natya-sasira ; rhetoricians 
also said that drama and poetry taught the same lessons as the Vedas and 
the Puranas, but in the winning manner of the beloved (kdntd-sammita). 
All through its history, we find that the drama was, for the most part, 
enacted in temples during festivals. In the Tamil poems, Jwakacintdmani 
(2573) and Perunkathai, we find references to dramatic presentations in 
temples. Ample light on the systematic use of religious drama in temples, 
especially during festival times, is thrown by the Cola inscriptions. The 
greatness of the shrine of Rajarajesvara at Tanjore was depicted in the 
form of a ndtaka by one Santikktittan at Tanjore (No. 55 of 1893, issued in 
Rajendra’s time). At Cuddalore, the mdhatmya of the shrine was presented 
by Kamalalaya Bhatta through his Pumpuliyur-nataka.^° &dkkai or 
kuttaccdkkayan was a dancer, and an endowment made for his art in a 
temple was called idkkakkani or nrtyabhoga. One Alayurccakkai was given 
a grant for enacting three scenes of sdkkaikkuttu at Tiruvalandurainallur 
(No. 250 of 1926). In Rajaraja’s time, at Tiruvavaduturai and Tiru- 
vidaimarudur, two ^akkais, named Kumaran 5rikantan and Kittimaraik- 
kadan, were engaged to do the seven acts of ariyakkuttu in the temple 
(Nos. 120 of 1925 and 154 of 1895). Similarly, in Rajendra’s time, Sakkai 
Marayan Vikramacolan performed the sdkkaikkuttu at Kamarasavalli (No. 65 
of 1914) thrice during the MargasTrsa or Vaiiakha festival. That the sdkkai 

“ See V. Raghavan, ‘Picture-Showmen : Mankha’, Indian Historical Quarterly, XII. p. 524. 

“ South Indian Inscriptions, VII. pp. 752-53. 
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and the dance he performed on a mythological theme were old institutions 
is known from the Tamil epic, Silappadtkdram (XXVIII. 65-80), in which 
we find the king Seran Sehkuttuvan and his queen witnessing at the ndtaka- 
ranga (theatre) the kotticcheda dance of Siva (the dima of Tripuradaha) 
by a sdkkai of Paraiyur. 

As a vehicle of popular religious instruction, this dramatic recital has 
persisted to this day in the sdkkaikkutlu or prabandhamkuttu of Kerala, 
where it has exercised a wholesome influence on the life of the people. 
This dance recital, as it now obtains in Kerala, is done by a cdkydr on a 
stage in the temple, kuttambalam, to the accompaniment of a drum played 
by a nambiydr and time kept with cymbals by a lady, nangiyar. The 
cdkydr recites his theme, dances, gesticulates, and, with a gift of wit, brings 
under his review, during his exposition, the whole course of contemporary 
affairs, not excepting, in the freedom of speech sanctioned to his office, even 
the king from the scope of his criticism. Born out of this cdkydrkuttu is 
the tullal, which Kunjan Nambiyar fashioned as a further popularized 
form. During festivals, one finds these performances taking place in the 
corridors of Kerala temples, and Kotilihga Yuvaraja gives a fine picture 
of these in the description of the Bhagavati temple at Cranganore in his 
Rasasadanabhdna}^ 

Besides these; plays in local languages on Pauranic themes were devel- 
oped in all the linguistic regions of South India, their aim and inspiration 
being as . much religious as literary or artistic. In Andhra arose the 
yaksagdna^^ and the Kucipudi Bhdgavatamu ; yaksagdnas are operatic plays 
on mythological themes, and cognate with them are the bayal-dta 
(open air play) of the Kannada area and the terukkuttu (street play) of 
Tamilnad. There is a manuscript in the Mackenzie Collection which 
informs us that Akkanna and Madanna, the Hindu ministers of the Qutb 
Shahi rulers of Golconda, maintained their own troupe of yaksagdna players 
and made them tour the entire Qutb Shahi dominion every year. 

Kucipudi is an agrahdra in the Krishna District where Bhagavatas, the 
Brahmana devotees of the Lord, took to the art of dance for the propitia- 
tion of the Lord, and enacted, with music and gesticulation, dramas on the 
sports of Krsna. From this tradition, the Bhdgavata-meld-ndtaka}^ of some 
villages in the Tanjore District, like Merattur, Uttukkadu, Nallur, Sulamah- 
galam, etc., took its birth. Even today, Brahmanas of these villages stage 
plays like Prahlddavijaya, Usdparinaya, Rukmdngada, and Mdrkandeya- 

Kdvyamald, XXXVII. pp. 56-57. 

See V. Raghavan, 'Yaksagana\ Triveni, VII. 2. 

Art ‘Bhagavala-mela-nataka’, Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental 
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carita, before the temple deity, during the spring-time festivals. The plays 
are part of the worship, some of the actors playing the divine parts even 
observing fast ; and the entire population for five miles around gather and 
sit through the night watching the devout Brahmana Bhagavatas present 
their natakas with song and gesticulation. Their ideal, best set forth in 
the text which they quote, is that it is the sacred duty of the Bhagavatas 
to adore the Lord with song and dance, with as much devotion to it as they 
have to statutory rites prescribed by the Vedas (V isnorganam ca nrttarh 
ca . . . kartavyarh nityakarmavat). 

Corresponding to this, the Malayalam country has its own religious 
plays. Taking its inspiration originally from the singing and gesticulation 
of the Gita-Govinda of Jayadeva, the religious drama of Kerala developed 
into the Sanskrit Krsndttam, and from that evolved into the Malayalam 
kathakali, the last having been fashioned by the chief of Kotturakkara in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century for the sake of a wider popular appeal. 
With elaborate make-up, song, and very detailed gesticulation, the katha- 
kali presented, through several nights, cycles of epic and Pauranic stories to 
large audiences, which sat all through the night in the open to watch them. 
All these forms of dance-drama, as well as the puppet-shows, bommaldtta, 
and the shadow-plays, tolpdvai, prevalent all over the South, had the same 
religious setting and promoted the same religious purpose. 

DEVOTIONAL MUSIC 

If the greatest contribution of Tamilnad to the sphere of devotional 
music is the body of hymns called Devaram and Tiruvaimoli, the out- 
standing contribution of the Kannada-speaking area to the same sphere is 
represented by the large body of musical compositions, padas, devaranamas, 
and klrtanas, sung by the members of the Dasa Kuta tradition. Couched 
in popular language, enlivened by homely wit, and glowing with the truths 
of spiritual realization, the compositions of the Dasa Kuta saints, forming 
a triple heritage of literature, music, and philosophy, and sung by them 
in their pilgrimages from shrine to shrine, served to create among the masses 
a spiritual awakening and religious enthusiasm. The Dasa Kuta, the 
origins of which are traced to a line of Smarta devotees beginning 
with Acalanandadasa (ninth century) of the Rastrakuta times, was later 
represented by a line of Madhva saints — Narahari Tirtha (a.d. 1281), 
Sripadaraja who sang the whole of the Tenth Book of the Bhagavata, 
Vyasaraya (fifteenth century), Purandaradasa (1480-1564), his shepherd 
contemporary Kanakadasa, Vijayadasa, Jagannathadasa, and others. The 
greatest of these is Purandaradasa, and if ancient South Indian music is 
indebted to the Devaram and Tiruvaimoli of the saints of Pallava times, 
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modern South Indian music (Karnatic) owes its evolution to this Karnataka 
saint-musician, Purandaradasa. Side by side with these Haridasas, who 
fostered the growth of Visnu-bhakti, the Virasaiva saints, Basava and 
Allama of the twelfth century and the Sivasaranas who followed them, 
spread Siva-bhakti with their vacanas among the Kannadigas (Kannada- 
speaking people). 

The mission of evoking devotion among the people through songs was 
then taken over by Telugu, which gave from Tirupati the large corpus of 
sanhirtanas composed by a family of devotees called the Talappakkam poets, 
Annamacarya, Tiruvehkata, and others, who flourished in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries ; their numberless lyrics addressed to the ‘Lord of the 
Seven Hills’, preserved in heaps of copperplates at the hill-temple, form a 
substantial contribution to Telugu music and to the path of adoring the 
Lord through song, the bhajana-paddhati. Next in importance are the 
kirtanas which Ramadasa of Bhadracala (seventeenth century), a devotee 
of Rama who was imprisoned by Tani Shah of Golconda, sang from his 
prison and which are current all over the Telugu country. While, on the 
side of actual practice and literary propaganda, these devoted souls 
popularized this cult among the learned and the lay by writing hymns and 
treatises and by organizing congregational singing of divine praise and 
founding bhajana-mathas for this purpose, the renowned saint-musician, 
Tyagaraja (1757-1847), made an outstanding contribution with his songs 
and provided a rich musical medium for this method of worship. This 
school infused a new life into the old path of devotion. Bhajana now 
developed on a large scale, and the visit, to Tanjore and other centres, of 
performers of sankirtana from the north, especially from Maharastra, 
perfected the bhajana-paddhati which came to be maintained by a chain 
of mathas in places both big and small. 

The climax of this movement of singing the name and glory of the 
Lord was reached in the Kaveri delta, in the heart of Tamilnad, where the 
cult of ndma-siddhanta, recital of God’s name as the most potent means of 
salvation, was developed by saint-authors of the eighteenth century, like 
;§ridhara Vehkate^a and Bodhendra. 

From very ancient times, the month of Margasirsa (November-Decem- 
ber) was considered especially sacred and appropriate for adoring the Lord, 
and both the Saivas and the Vaisnavas had their own devotional recitals for 
this month, the T iruvempdvai and the T iruppdvai ; and even special temple- 
endowments were made for the latter in Cola times (Nos. 12 of 1905, 421 
of 1912, and 128 of 1912). This special adoration of the Lord through 
devotional singing in Margasirsa has continued to the present day. Parties 
of devotees get up early in the Margasirsa mornings, bathe despite the chill, 
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and go round the local temple and the tank singing devotional songs. This 
practice, popularly called bhajana, is also referred to as giripradaksina 
(going round a sacred hill), pointing perhaps to its origin in the circum- 
ambulation of the early mo.untain-cave temples, which the Nayanars did 
with hymns on their lips. While a few gifted singers, who led these bhajana 
parties, stopped at particular places to sing elaborate songs, there were 
ndmdvalis or simple strings of Gk)d’s names and epithets which they uttered 
as they moved on and which the accompanying congregation took up in 
chorus. As each song or ndmdvali was finished, the leader pronounced what 
is called a pundarlka, an expression of devotion to God like ‘Namah Pdrvati- 
pataye’ or ‘Sltd-kdntasmaranam’ , to which the whole party responded with 
formulas like ‘Ham Ham Mahddeva’ and "Jaya Jaya Rama’. This bhajana 
was conducted in a more organized manner, within the precincts of bhajana- 
mathas, every day or on special week-days or on holy days like the ekddasi 
(the eleventh lunar day). 

In a far more elaborate manner, a whole b ha j ana-session was conducted 
for several days once or twice a year, when the Bhagavatas would celebrate 
festivals, utsavas, of the marriage of Sita-Rama or of Radha-Krsna. In the 
manner of an updkarman (a ceremony performed to restart the reading of 
the Vedas after the break during the rains) during the cdturmdsya, the 
Bhagavatas go through, during these days, their entire repertoire, Gopika- 
gitd, Jayadeva’s astapadis, the devaranamas of Purandara, the kirtanas of 
Ramadasa, the Krsnalild-tamhgini of Narayana Tirtha, a Sanskrit operatic 
composition on the whole story of Krsna, and similar devotional songs. 
Besides these, the Bhagavatas sing, during these festivals, special series of 
songs called utsava-sampradaya kirtanas and songs invoking the Lord with 
simple addresses and epithets called divyandma-sahkirtanas, to both of 
which Tyagaraja made his contribution. Some of these are sung with a 
simple dance movement around a brass lamp-stand or a tulasi pot,- in imita- 
tion of the circular raia-dance. Some Mf5at;a-specialists among these execute 
more difficult dances, carrying the lamp-stand or circumambulating it with 
their prostrate bodies. Large numbers of devout people of either sex take 
part in these bhajanas. 

HARIKATHA OR RELIGIOUS STORY RECITAL 

An exposition of a mythological story with music and dance is defined 
by Bhoja in his work on alahkdra under the name dkhydna ; Bhoja’s remarks 
in another context show that this refers to the art of the kathaka. It is to 
this ancient form of the kathaka’s art that we have to relate the kathdkala- 
ksepa or Harikathd, as it evolved later in Tamilnad, and is now widely 
prevalent in South India. The exposition of a religious story took the 
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present kalaksepa form at Tanjore, as a result of the impact of the kirtana 
style of some Maharastra buvas (religious preachers), chiefly Ramachandra 
Suva Morgaunkar (1864), who visited Tanjore. Before this time, kalaksepa, 
which was an old way of spending time listening to a holy discourse, was 
not perfected as an art-form with the addition of music and dramatic 
touches. Krishna Bhagavatar (1847-1903), who refashioned it after listen- 
ing to the Mahar^trian style, even introduced some dancing in his 
performances. 

The main Bhagavata (Harikatha reciter) stands in front, usually 
supported by a musician-assistant standing behind him, and the minimum 
instrumental accompaniment is a mrdanga (a kind of drum). The Tamil 
Bhagavatas who took this up handled the art with their emphasis shifting 
between music and exposition, according to their individual gifts.“ The 
themes are from the Rdmdyana, the Mahdbharata, the Puranas, lives of 
saints, not only of the Tamilnad, but of the other parts of the country also, 
like Ramac^sa, Kabir, and the Maharastra saints. After some preliminary 
invocatory singing on Gane^a, Sarasvati, Hanumat, and the guru, the 
Bhagavata sings a song which is the text of his sermon. This song empha- 
sizes that devotion to the Lord, or a particular mode of His worship, is 
the only means of salvation, or that the Lord is the only refuge of man. 
To illustrate this, the Bhagavata takes up a story which forms the main 
part of the performance. It is called the Harikatha. In the end the story is 
wound up by harking back to the burden of the first song, to illustrate which 
the story was expounded. During the exposition of the story, the 
Bhagavata’s wide learning in sacred literature is to be brought into display. 
He has to elevate the listeners with his knowledge, drive home with wit 
moral and ethical principles, and move the hearts of his audience with his 
dramatic and devoted narration. In fact, as an art-form, the Harikatha is 
almost a mono-drama. Undoubtedly this, along with the purdna-pathana, 
forms the most effective vehicle of popular religious instruction in South 
India. 

“ For further details on this form, see V. Raghavan, Commemoration Volume in 
honour of the leading lady katha artiste of Madras, Srimati C. Saraswati Bai, 1939, pp. 57-58. 
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DIFFUSION OF SOCIO-RELIGIOUS CULTURE 
IN NORTH INDIA 

I 

F rom the earliest times, religion has been the pivot round which social 
life in North India has revolved. Neither the invasion of the Muslims 
nor the advent of the British has, to any great extent, changed the course 
of that life, so far, at least, as the Hindus are concerned. Sometimes the 
Hindus and Muslims have been equal partners in some of the most popular 
social activities, enjoying the same music and art, drawing their inspiration 
from the same literature and philosophy as well as actively contributing to it, 
joining unreservedly in the same festivities and fairs, and, not infrequently, 
participating in the same pujds and prayers. In spite of the diversities of 
race and religion and occasional conflicts, we generally get a pleasing picture 
of social amity and co-operation among the people. 

MUSIC, DANCE, AND DRAMA IN SOCIO-RELIGIOUS LIFE 
It is only against this background that the social life of the people 
can be understood. For, in the case of the Hindus, the social activities 
were almost invariably associated with religion. Singing, dancing, and 
enacting dramas were indulged in before gods in the temples, at the corona- 
tion ceremonies of kings, and on other auspicious occasions. The 
Abhinaya-darpana (Mirror of Gestures) of Nandikesvara says: ‘Ndtya 
(drama) and nrtya (dance) should be witnessed particularly at the time of 
religious festivals. Those who wish for good luck or well-being should cause 
nrtya to be performed on occasions like the coronation celebrations of 
kings, a major festival, a procession with an image of a god, a marriage 
ceremony, union with a friend, entry into a new town or house, and the 
birth of a son, for it is auspicious.’^ 

A description of the learned audience is given in the same work : ‘The 
audience shines forth like a kalpataru (wish-fulfilling tree), with the Vedas 
as its branches, the Sastras as its flowers, and the scholars as the (humming) 
bees.’^ 

The Abhinaya-darpana was written more than a thousand years ago, 
and is an authoritative work on Hindu histrionic art. After Bharata’s 

1 Abhinaya-darpana, edited by Dr. Monomohan Ghosh, p. 2. 

* Ibid,, p. 3. 
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Natya-sastra, it has set the standard in the art of dancing and acting. This 
shows the antiquity of the practice of dancing, singing, and stage-playing as 
popular institutions in India. They were inspired mainly by religious 
considerations, and were guided and’ controlled by rules which afforded a 
scientific basis for the proper culture of those arts. Just as, in the case 
of poetry in India, various attempts were made to discover the laws of 
rhetoric and metre and to place the technique of literary composition on a 
universal basis, so also, in the cultivation of music and theatricals, great pains 
were taken to discover laws of taste and to standardize their technique. 

The earliest source of the development of music in India may be traced 
to the Vedas. We see there a simultaneous growth of the intellectual and 
aesthetic side of human nature. That part of the Vedas which is called 
saman was originally intended to be sung with proper intonation and 
appropriate gesture, meant to indicate rdga and tdla. This practice is 
not merely confined to the Sdma-Veda, but extends to the scriptural texts 
of various religious sects. The Gita is often read with proper intonation as 
a religious book, and so also the Bhdgavata. . 

People are often in the habit of singing aloud the name of the Lord or 
reciting a string of divine names, so that not only men, but lower creatures 
as well may hear the divine name and attain spiritual uplift in this or the 
next life. Sometimes a large congregation, living merely on a dole or subsist- 
ence allowance, assembles together for chanting the name of the Lord. 

The musical reading of scriptures found enthusiastic support during 
the Indian renaissance, when the sudden revival of literature in the ver- 
naculars revitalized religious thought and practice. At times, this took the 
form of kathakatd, i.e. exposition, in the regional tongue, of dififtcult sacred 
texts in Sanskrit. With this new-found channel of expression, people 
turned to the translation of the Sanskrit texts, and a host of works came out 
in the vernaculars. In this way, many translations of the Rdmdyana and 
the Mahdbhdrata appeared in the different vernacular languages. This was 
a potent means of diffusing knowledge, which was at one time the close 
preserve of the learned few. With the diffusion of knowledge through 
vernaculars, which undoubtedly marks the most important phase of social 
awakening, began a wide-spread socio-religious activity among the people, 
for the epics and the semi-religious literature created among the people an 
earnest longing for spiritual advancement. The Vaisnavas made it a point 
to sing vernacular songs at the time of begging for alms. The practice 
of singing also came into vogue among women at the time of marriage and 
other socio-religious ceremonies and during the performance of vratas 
(religious vows) etc. This movement took various shapes and forms with 
the development of tunes {sura) and cadences {tala) in North India. A 
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complete treatise, Sangita-ratnakara, came from the pen of Saranga Deva 
in the twelfth or thirteenth century and, one or two centuries later, a learned 
commentary on it was produced by Catura Kallinatha. 

Music is generally consecrated to the gods. The ragas and rdgims, 
through which vocal and instrumental music finds its wealth of expression, 
are presided over by different divinities. The song literature of North 
India is immensely rich, and it has mostly Rama and Krsna, the two most 
popular figures in the Hindu pantheon, for its theme. 

Dance, too, has a religious foundation, and is performed in the temples 
in celebration of certain festivals sacred to particular gods and goddesses, 
and also in connection with the observance of vraias by women. The god 
of dance is Nataraja, Siva himself. In the country-side in Bengal, Siva is 
still worshipped by his votaries in the month of Caitra, and dance forms 
an integral part of this worship. 

Song and dance led gradually but inevitably to theatricals or ndtyas. 
‘Ndtya’, as the word indicates, is related to nata or ndta, which means to 
dance. The dngika abhinaya, which consists in graceful movements of the 
body required in dancing, is also a necessary factor in acting. Theatrical 
or histrionic art is very old in India. Along with the development of music 
and dancing, it made great progress, and rules were framed for the successful 
performance of the art. It is sometimes said that in ancient India n&t&k&s 
were mainly danced and not acted, i.e. action was wanting. But the composi- 
tion of the well-known dramas, like Sakuntald, Mrcchakatikd (Little Clay- 
cart), and Veni-samMra (Braiding up the Hair), shows unmistakably that 
dramaturgy in India was developing along the same lines as in other countries. 


POPULAR FESTIVITIES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

Of all the springs of action that move the masses, religion is the most 
potent. The social activities, which are calculated to influence the life 
and conduct of a whole mass of people, must have a spiritual background. 
And because in India the masses were reached through various festivities 
and entertainments, prescribed in religious books and characterized by 
religious fervour, the concentrated wisdom of ages could easily permeate 
through the various strata of society, from the highest to the lowest. 
Through mythological plays called ydtrds, the teachings of the Puranas, the 
epics, and the 6astras have found their way even to the illiterate section. 

Ydtrdj in the sense of an open air performance of ndtakas, is not a very 
old institution, but it has done more than any other institution to popularize 
the virtues inculcated in the Rdmdyctna and the Mahabha/rata, the Shdg&vata 
and the other Puranas. The word ‘ydtrd’ means a festival in which some- 
times dramatic performances are held. In this sense, it may be affiliated to 
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the dance-festivals of some primitive tribes like the Oraons, the Santals, 
etc. and to the ndta-gita (dance-song) mentioned in early Bengali literature. 
Literally, ydtrd means setting out or going from one place to another ; hence, 
it also means a procession. Derivatively, it has come to mean a festival, as 
in sndna-ydtrd (ablution-festival), hindold-ydtrd (swing-festival), rdsa-ydtrd 
(festival of circular dance), ratha-ydtrd (car-festival), and dold-ydtrd {holt 
festival, in which coloured water is thrown at each other by people for 
amusement). Ydtrd also means a theatrical'performance, as in Krsna-ydtrd, 
Rdma-ydtrd, etc. There is no doubt that these theatricals have come from the 
representations of the ndtakas of old. 

The festivals in honour of the gods, such as sndna-ydtrd, rdsa-ydtrd, etc. 
in which large numbers of people take part, seem to have been known from 
the earliest times. It is probable that, from this, ydtrd, in the sense of 
dramatic performance, came into vogue. Bhavabhuti refers to the ydtrd 
of Kalapriyanatha, in which his Uttara-Rdmacarita was going to be presented. 
The points to be noticed are, firstly, ydtrds usually formed part of festivities, 
mostly religious. Secondly, they were connected with the epics or Puranas. 
Thirdly, the musical parties were moving from place to place as travelling 
troupes, and had no fixed place for the performance, nor any curtains and 
scenes to represent landscapes and surroundings relating to the plot. Indian 
ydtrds have still retained their primitive simplicity. 

The earliest mention of such performance, perhaps, is found in the 
Harivarh^a, an appendix (khila) of the Mahdbhdrata. It refers to the 
staging of the exploits of Rama, in the presence of Vajranabha, the king of 
Vajrapura. It is also significant that it is nowhere mentioned that the per- 
formance was a novel phenomenon or an innovation. That it was a true 
dramatic representation can be judged from the following facts. First of 
all, female characters were introduced in the play. Secondly, there was a 
preksdgrha (auditorium) where the audience was seated. Thirdly, there 
was a hutidhara or prompter with the party. And, lastly, various musical 
instruments were used, such as drum, flute, lyre {rudravind), etc. The 
story of this dramatic performance in Harivarhia was reproduced with 
embellishments by a Bengali poet, Gunaraj Khan, who lived in the early 
part of the fifteenth century.. 

In this context, we may mention the performance in which Sri Caitanya 
himself took part. At the house of Candrasekhara, a devout Vaisnava, a 
performance was held at the direction of Caitanya. A canopy was hung up, 
and dresses, including those of female characters, were procured. The 
whole of Navadvipa turned up, including Caitanya’s mother and wife, to 
witness the play. 

A few years later, Rupa Gosvamin produced two very remarkable 
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plays Vidagdha-Madhava and Lalita-Mddhava, and Raya Ramananda wrote 
his well-known drama Jaganndtha-vallahha. In Lalita-Mddhava, Rupa 
Gosvamin has introduced a dramatic performance as an episode in the 
drama. 5ri Krsna, while at Dvaraka, grieved at the separation from Radha, 
and a dramatic performance was arranged to soothe his feelings. One very 
curious thing about it is that the play reproduced Sri Krsna himself and 
his sport at Vrndavana. 

Reference has already been made to the dramatic performance 
instituted at the instance of Sri Caitanya. It was yet very far from the 
open air representations of modern times, in which some episode in the 
life of Krsna or Rama or some other divine personage is enacted. For, in 
the performance at Candrasekhara’s house, we do not find any unity of 
plot. In the elaborate description of it given in the Caitanya-Bhdgavata, 
written about the middle of the sixteenth century, one misses the theme 
on which a whole-night performance was organized. In fact, the dance of 
Caitanya forms the most important attraction, but it is not clear whether 
in the inipersonation of the Saktis of different deities or personages 
Caitanya changed dresses, or the characters were merely the different ways 
in which he was viewed by the audience. 

In northern India, the corresponding institution is Rdma-lild, and, 
though the stages of its evolution are by no means so marked as in the 
case of Bengal, Rdma-lild performances have evoked great enthusiasm 
among the masses in northern India from very early times. Men and 
women are moved by the scenes of 5rT Ramacandra’s life. Rama’s going 
to the forest, on the eve of his coronation, to keep his father’s promise 
to Kaikeyi, the voluntary exile of Slta who wanted to share the sorrows 
and privations of her husband, the fraternal affection of Laksmana which 
led him to accompany his brother in exile, the renunciation of Bharata, 
and lastly, the loyalty and devotion of Hanumat have been enshrined in 
the hearts of the people, and hundreds and thousands of spectators of all 
sects and creeds witness and enjoy the Rdma-lild festivities which last for 
several days at a time. Sometimes the performers, placed on a high plat- 
form or pedestal, are dressed in gorgeous attire, and attempts are made to 
approximate their costumes and movements to the descriptions given in 
TulasTdasa’s Rdmacaritamdnasa. 

The origin of Rdma-lild can be traced to the singing of the Rdmdyana 
by Ku^a and Lava, the two sons of Rama, who sang melodiously the super- 
human exploits of Rama with masterly skill. Centuries have elapsed 
between ValmTki and Tulasidasa, but today the great sage lives in 
TulasTdasa, who introduced a vein of piety and devotion on a scale hitherto 
unknown in any literature. Moreover, the dohds and caupdis of 
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Tulasidasa yield more easily to their rendering into folk-music. In 
Rama-llld festivities, music plays a great part, as in the ydtrds of Bengal. 

In these naive dramatic representations, it is often the traditional tunes 
that are played, using traditional instruments, sometimes accompanied by 
vocal demonstrations of a high order. But the tendency is apparent now 
to march with the times and, as a result, the ydtrds have lost much of their 
original simplicity, naive charm, and also the popularity they once enjoyed. 
They are being replaced by theatricals or performances on a fixed stage, 
embellished with artistically painted scenes, which lend a touch of reality 
to the plays. However, the moral motive is seldom absent from these 
popular representations. The epic and the mythological themes continue, 
and even from modern cinemas such themes have not been banished 
altogether. The popular appeal of these is not totally lost. 

KATHAKATA 

While pdtha means the reading of a scripture, a Purana, or an epic, 
kathakatd generally means discourse on the Puranas. Usually, hathd 
means speech ; but it is also used in the sense of descriptive narration, 
especially in connection with discourse on God or religion. This derivative 
sense has its origin in the practice, prevalent in many places in North India, 
of reading (pdtha) from the scriptures or mythologies. For example, the 
Vaisnavas congregate together to listen to recitals from the Gitd, the 
Bhdgavata, and other Puranas by those who are well versed in them. The 
Sikhs also have their practice of reading from the Granth Sdhib. 

Not merely are texts recited by the kathaka from the Puranas, but 
stories are told from the wide field of mythologies to make the lesson attrac- 
tive, and interpretations are given so as to make the difficult texts intelligible 
to the people of very ordinary intelligence. Sometimes learned scholars 
take to this profession, and it is always ennobling to listen to their impres- 
sive discourses, based upon an extensive knowledge of the Sastras, on life, 
death, life after death, the inevitable consequences of sin, and the invariable 
rewards of virtue. It is a frequent topic of kathakatd, both in Hindu and 
Sikh congregations, that this world or samsdra (relative existence) is vain ; 
vain are its joys, and the ties that bind one to this life perish with this body. 
The wages of sin is death. Truth is to be taught ; light is to be sought ; and 
love is to be cultivated — ^this is the only way to attain salvation. These are 
illustrated with the help of the lives of the saints, which the people are 
exhorted to follow. In this way, the interests of religion are promoted and 
religious fervour is kept alive among the people. 

The secret of the success of these discourses lies in the background 
of culture which has been inherited from the past. Unless we understand 
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this background, it is not possible to assess the value of kathakata as a 
method of popular religious instruction. It is not easy for a foreigner to 
understand how widely philosophy has permeated the popular literature 
in India. The most abstruse ideas of metaphysics and theology have found 
expression in the popular poetry, fiction, and. drama. From one end of 
the country to the other, the teachings of the Ramdyana, the Mahdbhdrata, 
and the Bhdgavata have inspired the literature, and even the folklore. As 
a matter of fact, the invasion of western culture and its modern ideas has 
not been able to disturb the placid stream of India’s spiritual life, so far, 
.at least, as the masses are concerned. The eternal verities, which have 
found expression in our philosophical and religious literature, are held in 
undiminished reverence in the popular mind through the efforts of teachers 
and preachers, artistes and sculptors. The institution of pilgrimage has 
also helped to keep alive the mythological imageries and the traditional 
sanctity of spiritual ideals. 


KIRTANA 

Ordinarily, kirtana means laudatory recital, verbal and literary, of the 
name and qualities of a person. But its technical meaning consists in the 
repeated utterance of the name and description of the qualities of the divine 
being or beings. Of the nine laksanas or modes of bhakti, kirtana is the 
second. But in a still more technical sense, it means a variety of devotional 
music used in singing the name or praise of the Lord. The Alvars and other 
saints of South India developed devotional poetry of a high order and used 
to sing their compositions in shrines and at other places of worship. In 
the sixteenth century, the Rajput princess Mirabai renounced her worldly 
relations and dedicated herself to Giridhara or Sri Krsna, before whom' she 
sang and danced. Her songs, known as bhajanas, have come down to us 
as specimens of the loftiest feelings of devotion and piety. Bhajana, like 
kirtana, has a twofold meaning: it is a praise' of the Lord, and also music 
of a particular type. The abhangas of Tukarama, glorifying the god of 
his adoration, are regarded as among the best specimens of devotional 
poetry in western India. Tukarama used to compare kirtana to the river 
Gahga: it is regarded as a counter-current of purification, inasmuch as the 
Gahga, rising from the lotus-feet of Visnu, comes downward on the earth 
for the purification of mortals, and the stream of bhakti, in kirtana, rising 
from the heart of mortal men, goes upward and reaches the feet of Hari for 
His delectation. 

Kirtana songs were composed by hundreds of .poets frorh one end of 
the country to the other. Kirtana is regarded in two aspects, viz. ndma- 
kirtana and lild-kirtana. Ndma-kirtana consists injjconstantly uttering the 
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name and singing the glory of the Lord, or expressing repentance for one’s 
sins, both inherited and acquired. The Vaisnavas emphasize that constant 
remembrance of the name of the Lord is the only means of salvation for 
weak mortals of the kaliyuga (the present age of vice). 

This is pre-eminently due to the teaching of ^rl Caitanya who, along 
with his spiritual brother, Nityananda, is considered to be the father of 
modern sankjrtana. Sankirtana was not unknown before them ; but what 
seems to be the unique contribution of this immortal pair is the emphasis 
which they placed on it, and the consequent enthusiasm with which the 
masses acclaimed it. Although it did not exactly conflict with the Brah- 
manical religion, it is probable that the old orthodox church of Bengal 
looked askance at this invasion by the new congregational and revivalistic 
mode of worship, in which distinctions of caste, which thrive on rituals 
and other formal modes of worship, were almost done away with. The 
Brahmana and the cobbler, the rich and the poor, met on a common plat- 
form, so far as the celebration of God’s name was concerned. Formerly, 
the Brahmanas alone were entitled to enter the sanctum sanctorum and 
were regarded as intermediaries between the worshipper and the wor- 
shipped. Now, devotion to God became the only criterion of worth. 

In the other form of kirtana, which is known as lllu-klrtana, songs 
describing the various sports, dalliances, and deeds of Krsna are sung. 
Radha, who is intimately associated with Krsna, is the embodiment of the 
highest emotion of love with which God can be loved. More technically, 
tila-kirtana passes through the exposition of purva-raga (dawn of yearning), 
anuraga (love or attachment), kalahantarita (estrangement), and rasa (merry 
group-dance) and other sports to the inevitable viraha (separation) in 
which the vision beatific enchants from a distance. 

The fivefold or rather fourfold rasa or sentiment, through which the 
lUa or life-story of Krsna is realized, consists mainly of loyalty (of the servant 
for the divine master), friendship (love of the cowherd boys for Krsna, their 
divine playmate), filial affection (love, more of the parents for their divine 
son than of the son for the parents), and, lastly, love (of the cowherd girls 
for their divine sweetheart). The^ongs or padavalls distribute themselves 
among these rasas, and their object is to promote the corresponding feelings 
in the minds of the listeners. The religious significance is of the first 
importance in these songs, and those which cannot arouse a spiritual longing 
or interest may be held to have failed in their purpose. 

Kirtana in Bengal reached the acme of emotional expression through 
music, largely due to the influence of Caitanya and his followers. Tears, 
shivering, horripilation, perspiration, loss of colour or complexion, loss of 
vigour, loss of voice, and loss of consciousness constitute the eightfold pure 
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signs o£ true devotion, and the object of both nama-kirtana and lila-kirtana 
is to induce these states in the singer and in the audience. 

The musical instruments, such as mrdanga (a kind of drum akin to 
mddal of the aborigines) and cymbals, are said to have been invented by, 
or at least associated with, Caitanya. He wanted to make kirtana the 
expression of his religion of love ; and the khola, or drum with an earthen 
body, and the karatala, or cymbals made of brass, are within the means of 
the poorest of the poor. So, by introducing kirtana as adaptable to mass 
singing and making its musical accompaniments simple and available to 
all, Caitanya’s object was fulfilled in a large measure, for a wave of 
enthusiasm passed over the country, and, in course of time, four different 
schools of kirtana music grew up in different parts of Bengal. The extent 
of its popularity can be gathered from the fact that in Bengal, at any rate, 
it has been adapted in many other forms of popular musical entertainment, 
such as ydtrds, theatres, Brahmo community-singing, and even the congrega- 
tional music of the Indian Christians. Even the modern songs of 
Rabindranath Tagore, Dwijendra Lai Roy, Atul Prasad Sen, and others 
have largely drawn upon kirtana tunes. 

It was undoubtedly Caitanya’s preaching of the religion of love which 
was responsible for popularizing the earlier masters like Jayadeva, Vidyapati, 
and CandTdasa, and infusing inspiration among a host of other poets who 
threw open the floodgates of lyrical poetry, which had for its one theme 
the romance of Radha and Krsna and the sannydsa (renunciation) of Nimai, 
i.e. Sri Caitanya, himself. 

It is customary not to begin kirtana without due obeisance to Caitanya 
in the form of an appropriate Gauracandrikd or event in the life of Caitanya, 
which is intended to serve as an introduction to the particular lild of 
Krsna to be sung. The Gauracandrikd also helps to remind the singer, as 
well as the audience, that the mind must be purged of erotic associations 
likely to be roused by the kirtana paddvalis, which depict sensuously the 
love of Krsna and Radha, when they remember the purity of the personal 
life of Caitanya. 

Srinivasa Acarya, who converted the independent king Vira Hambira 
of .Vishnupur (Bankura District), paved the way for the spread of Vaisnavism 
over the whole of South-West Bengal. Another contemporary of Srinivasa, 
namely, Syamananda, spread it in Orissa, the culture of which is still largely 
influenced by his teachings and those of his famous disciples, Rasika and 
Murari. It was through his influence that kirtana was spread throughout 
the length and breadth of Orissa, for which the ground had already been 
prepared by the stay of Caitanya in Puri during the whole of the latter 
part of his life. In the north-eastern regions of India, a disciple of 
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Narottamadasa Thakura spread Vaisnavism in the remote principality of 
Manipur, where one can still find the traces of living Vaisnavism and hear 
kirtana recited and the padavalis sung. Jayadeva of Kenduli (Kenduvilva) 
in Bengal was perhaps the first poet to call his exquisitely charming lyrical 
poetry by the name of padavalis, and his famous poem Gita-Govinda is 
sung in many temples throughout India even to this day. Many of the 
later poets wrote in an artificial language, called Brajabuli, which lends 
itself easily to musical renderings. These Brajabuli poems, which grew 
into a considerable volume, derived their great influence and popularity 
from kirtana, at least in Bengal. Their theme is either the divine love of 
Radha and Krsna or the events in the life of Caitanya. 

But it must not be thought that these padavalis were confined to 
Bengal. We find quite a vast padavali literature in other parts of northern 
India. Some of the best known among the padavali writers of this region 
are Suradasa, Raskhan, Nandadasa, and others. 

A word may be said about the devotional mysticism which underlies 
kirtana and padavalis. The love of Radha and Krsna may be interpreted 
allegorically as the relation between the individual and the universal (Atman 
and Paramatman). The individual longs to be united with the universal, 
but he can do so only if he sheds his individuality, his finite aspect, his self 
and its antecedents. When one sings or listens to kirtana, one rises above 
the pettinesses of this earthly existence, transcends the subject-object rela- 
tion, and loses oneself in the sea of bliss. 

In Bengal and elsewhere, the members of the musical party are 
garlanded and besmeared with sandal-paste on the forehead before the 
kirtana starts, and, at the end, sugar-cakes are scattered on the ground for 
the audience to pick up and taste as prasdda or votive offering to God. It 
is technically called liit (loot), as the members of the audience have to 
scramble to reach the small sugar-cakes which symbolize divine grace. The 
Caitanya school of Vaisnavism, in its revivalistic kirtana gatherings, supplied 
the elements of congregational worship and enlightened mass consciousness 
through emotional rapport, which the earlier individualistic and contem- 
plative mode of approach to the Divine lacked. No wonder that it should 

prove one of the most potent methods of popular religious instruction in 
North India. 


II 

; THE MANGALA LITERATURE 

■ The picture of diffusion of religious knowledge given above would be 
incomplete withoiit 'some reference to the contributions in vernaculars of 
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writers of diverse castes, occupations, and grades of learning to the propa- 
gation of religious ideas in certain parts of North India, especially in the 
eastern side. While the learned depended for their religious exposition 
on Sanskrit texts, a large number of people were being introduced to a 
new kind of religious literature which drew its materials from non-Aryan 
sources and popular tales. This literature, which originated in the 
twelfth or the thirteenth century and reached its climax in the eighteenth, 
is known as the Mahgala literature in Bengal. The word ‘mangala’ (aus- 
piciousness or welfare) has not been very satisfactorily derived. It may have 
had reference to the raga or melody called mangala in the beginning ; but 
subsequently it came to signify the blessings of this or that popular deity 
and also the works and exploits of this or that prominent member of a 
religious group (e.g. Caitanya, Advaita, etc.). 

Now, in Bengal, this Mangala literature is an extensive one, and has 
been associated with such major deities as Siva, Visnu (Krsna), Surya, and 
Sakti (Candi, Durga, Kalika, Annada, Gauri, Bhavani, etc.), and also 
with such minor deities as Manasa (the goddess of serpents), Sitala (the 
goddess of small-pox), Sasthi (the protective deity of children), Sarada (the 
goddess of learning), Laksmi (the goddess of fortune), Gahga, and even the 
tiger and the crocodile, the lords (raya) of the jungles and waters of the 
Sunderbans, respectively. Many of these deities have come down from 
Dravidian or aboriginal sources, but, in course of their absorption into the 
Aryan cult, most of them have been identified with this or that Brahmanic 
deity, or related to him or her by some bond of family connection. In the 
process of absorption, the deities brought with them their priests (of 
non-Brahmana and even untouchable castes) and their cults also, with the 
effect that, when they were absorbed and widely worshipped in higher circles, 
literary justification, both vernacular and Sanskritic, had to be found for 
them. In this way was necessitated the composition not only of vernacular 
songs and narratives, but also of some of the later Upapuranas or the 
interpolation' of narratives concerning these deities in the later semi-classi- 
cal Pauranic literature. The Mahgala literature became the Ramayana 
of the masses in many areas in East and West Bengal. 

THE CULT OF THE MANGALA DEITIES 
The cult of these deities included not only private worship at home 
by men and the adoption of vows (vrata) by women, but also periodic or 
seasonal gatherings (baroyari) in public places and big private halls of 
worship {Can4Jmandapa) or halls of religious dance (natamandira) attached 
to a temple to celebrate the exploits of the deities and also to offer them 
special worship on important . occasions like marriage, wearing of the 
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sacred thread, etc. The celebration took the form of musical performance, 
the main singer (gayen) with his fly-whisk (cdmara) and tinkling 
anklets (nupura) taking the help of repeaters (dohdr) and instrumentalists. 
The dates fixed for worship generally have reference to the deity wor- 
shipped ; the general plan of such celebration is that a small period, say, 
of eight days, is devoted to an intense and continued remembrance of the 
deity daily in two sittings, one by day and another by night, through recital 
of different themes (paid) extolling his power and beneficence. One of 
these days, generally towards the end of the celebration, practically the 
whole night is spent in religious singing. This vigil is known as jdgarana. 
The last-day song (or the whole series) is called astamangala. Perhaps 
because of the name, the celebration usually begins on a Tuesday (Mangala- 
vara), and the history of the introduction of the worship among men is 
recounted with a direction that, if any one wished prosperity, he should 
worship the deity with proper respect. 

From these tales, it appears that the method adopted by these deities to 
compel people to acknowledge them was by threatening them with dire 
calamity, if they were not accepted, and promising earthly prosperity, if 
accepted. Reference may be made, in this connection, to Manasa, who 
was apparently absorbed from Dravidian and other sources, but was not 
accepted as a deity till she had brought calamity to some leaders of the 
trading community who had refused to recognize her. The interest of the 
story lies in setting up certain standards of virtue like the chastity and 
devotion of Behula, who brought her dead husband to life with the help of 
the appeased Manasa, whom her father-in-law had not accepted and thus 
offended. 

Similarly, the worship of Candi, who is not to be identified with 
the Aryanized deity of the Puranas and is akin to the mdtrkds or yoginis of 
the Sakti cult, was initiated only when she brought misfortune to a rich 
merchant and was finally accepted in the community. References to 
Candi are also found in Buddhist and aboriginal sources in addition to the 
Pauranic. In the Durgd-mangala, the character of the deity is considerably 
transformed from that of the fighting Durga to that of a gentle daughter 
returning to her parents’ home, during the autumnal (or vernal) festival in 
Bengal, with her two sons, Ganesa and Karttikeya, and her two daughters, 
Laksmi and Sarasvatl. The dgamant (welcome) songs of joy and the vijayd 
(send-off) songs of sadness, connected with the worship, can still be heard in 
the country-side of Bengal along with the chanting of the Candi- or Durgd- 
saptaJati of the Mdrkandeya Purdna. 

Another deity known as Dharma has been derived from diverse religious 
sources ^Vaidika, Bauddha, and aboriginal. His worship is specially wide- 
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spread in the western part of Bengal and is celebrated with solemnity with 
a stone, mostly tortoise-shaped, as his emblem. Identified probably with the 
Sun, he has his celebrations over twelve days (probably because the Adityas 
were twelve, according to the months or signs of the zodiac), and the musical 
performance by night draws respectable gatherings. Latterly, he became 
identified with Siva, and the musical recitals in his honour were transformed 
into the gajana of Siva. 

The pre-Aryan Siva was very popular in western Bengal, where he was, 
and still is, celebrated in various forms, especially in the month of Caitra 
(March-April). Men and women, particularly the followers of the Natha 
cult, which contains Saiva and Buddhistic elements, celebrate the festival 
of Siva by accepting a temporary monastic vow and singing his exploits 
(Sivayana or Siva-mangald), which is known as the gambhtrd in Malda 
District and gajana elsewhere. Fairs held on such occasions draw large 
gatherings in important centres of Siva-worship, and the marriage of Siva 
and Parvati is enacted. 

In certain non-ascetic forms of celebration, ydtrd, or a dramatic repre- 
sentation of the lives of the deities, is performed. Where an elaborate 
performance is not done, the celebration takes the form of ndta-gita, in 
which the dialogue element is mostly absent and lyrical songs take its place. 

PAINTINGS AND PUPPET-SHOWS 

Coarser representations of religious themes, to excite popular devotion, 
take the form of exhibiting scrolls of paintings (pata) depicting the life and 
activity of the epic, Pauranic, and popular deities to the accompaniment of 
songs. There are isolated paintings (like the earlier Yama-pata mentioned 
in the Mudrdraksasa) which have no musical accompaniment ; these are 
known as cauka-patas or isolated framed drawings. But there are dighala- 
patas or long scrolls of paintings, representing a complete legend, which are 
exhibited with suitable accompanying songs. According to seasons, these 
patas would be different ; for instance, the theme of the Manasd-mangala 
would be exhibited during the rains when serpent-bite takes place on a 
large scale, whereas during the harvesting season, when the circular dance 
{rasa) of Krsna is celebrated, scrolls representing Vaisnava themes are shown 
round the villages. In this way, a fillip is given to the enjoyment of the 
festival of the time. The horrors of different hells might be similarly 
presented through scrolls to induce people to keep to the moral path. 

A still more crude but realistic representation of religious themes is 
done through puppet-shows, generally in fairs. This representation by 
means of solid figures draws very little upon imagination, which description 
and painting do, because here even children and illiterate people can enjoy 
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the realistic form in which mythological characters of some events described 
in the Puranas or the epics are shown. In North India, the show is managed 
by men remaining invisible behind a curtain and holding aloft the figures 
and manipulating the locomotion and gestures by their own movement and 
by pulling the strings attached to the various parts of the images or dolls. 
Suitable dialogues .are introduced by the puppet-manipulators, as if the 
puppets themselves were carrying on the conversation. Professional parties 
go round the country-side on festive occasions on hire to arrange exhibitions 
and regale the large gathering with their entertaining shows. The puppet- 
shows, .however, are primarily intended for producing mirth, though those 
unable to read the tales are enlightened about ancient events and mytho- 
logical themes through visual representation. 

POPULAR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

We shall now notice the last stages of the development of old popular 
religious education and its degeneration and virtual disappearance. The 
enjoyment of a religious theme depends upon a faith in its reality. Once 
that faith wanes, the instructions lose their efficacy and fall flat upon the 
audience, who come more for entertainment than for spiritual edification. 
.Again, the presentation of a reli^ous theme in the past often meant a fair 
amount of expense, as the function lasted for a number of days. Rich 
patrons were needed to run these religious functions and keep the tradition 
alive. In the unsettled times after the decline of the power of the emperors 
of Delhi, rich patrons were difficult to find. Matters became worse by the 
inroad of English upon vernacular education. As the educated classes began 
to lose touch with the country-side and its innocent enjoyments, they began 
to fancy other types of composition and representation which, though nomi- 
nally based upon the old religious literature, were really mere feats of 
intellect and ready wit, which urban aristocracy enjoyed and patronized. 
Thus the old pancdti, which was at one time a synonym of the Mahgala 
literature as discoursed peripatetically, was revived in urban areas with a 
new motif altogether. The themes were supposed to be Pauranic in many 
cases, but the urban people demanded excitement which the dull monotony 
of the old singers failed to produce. They therefore fastened upon certain 
aspects of the life of the gods of yore which were likely to yield more 
excitement. 

The love theme of Radha and Krsna had more of erotic than of 
devotional elements, and the presentation degenerated also into a contest 
for supremacy between two contending groups which began to take the 
place of a single party of narrators or singers. One of the parties would 
pose certain problems through songs, and the other would reply similarly 
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thereto. Naturally, the musical element almost evaporated as excitement 
increased, and the ready composition and reply and rugged versification 
became the major part of the entertainment. While the ancient form 
survived in the performance called tarja, where a singer, a drummer, and 
a musician sufficed to carry on the show, the kavis or kavivalas (extempore 
versifiers) formed two groups, each opposing and trying to excel the other 
by impromptu answers and witty sayings. Similarly, the old pancall 
degenerated into a not very savoury representation of Radha and Krsna, 
Rama and Sita, Siva and Gauri, and was, in course of time, practically 
secularized. 

Further degeneration took place when the system of showing compara- 
tive musical talent was introduced. Different akhdus grew up to coach 
singers of mythological themes. But, as the name indicates, they were 
really ‘wrestling grounds’, of which the main objective was training for 
winning in a competitive test. Two musical parties would show their 
talents one after another to win the vote of the audience, but the urban 
atmosphere was not propitious for the retention of religious purity. An 
offshoot of this dkhdai (competitive) song was the half dkhdai, in which 
a single singer showed his ready wit by replying to questions of his critical 
and querying hearers through ready verses, often leaving the music behind. 
He often deviated considerably from orthodox descriptions of religious 
anecdotes and concocted stories of his own to meet the situation in hand. 
The last stage was reached when perverse moral taste and acrimonious 
tendency invaded what was primarily intended to be the narration of a 
religious theme. This last form, known as kheud, is really nothing but 
indecent sallies of wit intended to floor the opposite party by ready repartee 
and scurrilous insinuation. No wonder that this system should die a 
natural death, when the moral sense of educated people reasserted itself 
and noble religious reformations improved the moral outlook and, at the 
same time, damped the Pauranic ardour of the then educated classes. 

It is not to be concluded, however, that the social aspect of religious 
enthusiasm disappeared altogether. As education spread and people began 
to possess first-hand information of their own scriptures, and as hostile 
attacks upon indigenous religion by alien faiths began to be resented, even 
the reformed ways of religious life felt the need of a congregational mode 
of religious enjoyment. Today, religious music and religious processions 
have come back into the life of the community. Many well-informed 
teachers and preachers have taken upon themselves the responsibility of 
explaining the scriptures to a large educated public, through the press and 
the platform, and religious discourses in the form of kathakata are given by 
men of faith, whose intimate knowledge of religious topics is responsible 
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for diffusing both enlightenment and entertainment. Even dramatic repre- 
sentation of religious themes is coming back to its own not only through 
the stage, but also through the cinema. The temporary obscuration from 
which religious interest suffered is now lifting, and there is today a more 
wide-spread knowledge of the sublime religious beliefs of ancient India, for 
which the awakening of the national consciousness is partly responsible. 
With this turn of events, it is hoped that new methods of touching the 
hearts of the populace, in consonance with the spread of education, will be 
evolved, and the continuity of popular religious instruction will be main- 
tained in the new democratic set-up. 
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PART IV 


RELIGIONS FROM BEYOND THE BORDERS 
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ZOROASTRIANISM 

T here is a natural desire in everybody to know something about the 
lives of great men of other lands. And if that person is the founder 
and prophet of a great religion, it is specially desirable to know something 
about his life and his work. The founders of every faith have been men of 
very high spiritual stature, and therefore their position in the history of 
our world must be supreme. 

BIRTH AND PARENTAGE OF ZARATHUSHTRA 
Maharsi^ Zarathushtra was one of these great ones of the earth. At 
the time of his birth, the ancient faith of Iran, taught by earlier teachers, 
had fallen into the hands of evil people. Truth, gentleness, charity, and 
other virtues seemed to have disappeared, and Iran was lying crushed. 
There was none to lead the people aright. At this critical period in the 
world’s history, so say the Gathas of the Avesta, Mother Earth appeared before 
the throne of the Almighty in the shape of a cow {Geush urvan). She 
raised aloud her voice in complaint: ‘I have been oppressed and outraged 
by tyrants, and I cannot bear this sufEering any longer. Why hast Thou 
created me? I see no helper. Save me and send a hero to rescue me.’ 
Hearing these words, the supreme Lord, the creator of Mother Earth, 
soothed her anguish and said: ‘I shall send down Zarathushtra. He shall 
undertake thy succour, and shall become thy saviour.’ 

Soon after this, in the ancient city of Rae (Ragha), a son was born to 
Pourushaspa, a prince of the royal house of Iran. Pourushaspa was as 
virtuous as he was learned, and he was deeply devoted to the worship of 
God. His wife, Dugdhova, was in every way his worthy partner. There 
existed deep love between these two, and they had both dedicated them- 
selves to the service of the Lord. 

Later tradition has enriched the life of the prophet with a number 
of miracles. Before the child was born, the tyrant chiefs and oppressors 
in Iran began to have evil dreams. They encountered ill omens, and 
soothsayers told them that the child of Pourushaspa would be their de- 
stroyer. They therefore began to plan measures to kill the child before 
he was born. Pourushaspa heard of this and so he sent away his dear 
wife to her father’s home at Rae. So bright was the divine light radiating 

^ Zoroastrians prefix the epithet asho before his name. This word has about the same 
meaning as the Sanskrit word rsL 
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from the child that it could be seen emanating even through the body of 
the mother. As the time of birth drew near, the body of mother Dugdhova 
became more and more radiant with the light that was within her. 

Children always cry as they are born into this world, but the face of 
this child was wreathed in smiles: it seemed as if he had brought down 
with him the joy of heaven. He was given the name Spitama after a 
great and heroic ancestor. Even during the first few months of his life, 
the evil ones made several attempts to destroy him, but God had sent him 
specially to redeem suffering humanity and He protected His servant. 

ZARATHUSHTRA’S EARLY LIFE AND SPIRITUAL ATTAINMENT 
Pourushaspa could quite clearly see the signs that marked out the 
great teacher. So he himself undertook the teaching of this son of his.^ 
It was the father who taught the future prophet his first lessons in love 
and devotion to God. In those days in Iran, a young man, when he attained 
his fifteenth year, sought out a wife, married her, and settled down to rear 
a family. But instead of entering the state of a householder (grhastha), 
Spitama retired into solitude at the age of fifteen. He renounced all worldly 
pleasures, possessions, and desire for a successful life in the world. In his 
solitary, retirement, he strove to unite himself with his Maker, and in this 
supreme effort he spent fifteen strenuous years. 

When a servant of the Lord undertakes the work of saving the world, 
the powers of darkness assemble all their forces to break up his preparations. 
To hinder Lord Buddha in his work the demon Mara and all his host came 
to him, as he sat under the Bodhi-tree in meditation. Jesus was tempted 
by Satan, who promised him the empire of the whole world. So also was 
Spitama' attacked by the spirit of all evil, as he sat in meditation. The 
spirit of evil, Ahriman (Ahgra-Mainyu), put before him all sorts of tempta- 
tions, promised him the sovereignty of the world, told him that no good 
would come to him from God, and that he would come to grief in the end. 
But Spitama was neither afraid of the threats, nor was he tempted by 
honeyed words. His reply to Ahriman was, ‘My life might be forfeit, the 
bones of my body might be scattered, but I will never give up my faith 
in, and devotion to, Mazda’. On hearing this reply, the wicked Ahriman 
fled howling into the darkness impenetrable, which was his home. Spitama 
achieved his goal and stood forth in all grandeur as Zarathushtra (zaratha, 
'golden', ushtra, ‘light’), which means ‘he of the golden light’. After achiev- 
ing Illumination, he was refulgent with all the light of divine wisdom and 
heavenly love ; hence this name. 

= Pourushaspa had other sons and daughters. Spitama was the third o£ his five sons 
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ZARATHUSHTRA’S MESSAGE AND ITS PROPAGATION 

Zarathushtra came back home to his own family, full of unshakable 
faith in God and in his own mission. As soon as he arrived home he began 
to preach. His message was no new one. He taught the same eternal 
Truth ; he exhorted men to worship the same supreme Being, as all 
other great ones had done in other lands and in other ages. The 
eternal Truth (Sanatana Dharma) is forgotten time after time ; hence in 
difiEerent ages and in diflEerent languages it has to be repeated again and 
again. 

The first to accept the message of Zarathushtra was his cousin Maidyoi- 
maongha, the son of Pourushaspa’s brother Arasti. For many years Maidyoi- 
maohgha was his only disciple, for the prophet’s divine mission and his 
teachings were not properly appreciated by the worldly-wise people of 
western Iran. Zarathushtra also wandered for years from one end of Iran 
to another, but in vain. It was Bakhdhi (Bactria), far to the east, that first 
welcomed the prophet. The ruler of that land, Vishtaspa, accepted the 
new faith, and with him his two ministers, the brothers Jamaspa and 
Frashaoshtra, also became the disciples of Zarathushtra. 

After this the new religion of Zarathushtra progressed rapidly. Vishtaspa 
had, indeed, to undertake several wars in defence of the new creed, but 
truth triumphed at last. The wicked princes of Iran were defeated, and 
peace and justice were re-established. Zarathushtra lived to an advanced 
age to see the complete triumph of his religion and became a martyr in 
its cause. 

There are various, opinions regarding the date of Zarathushtra. The 
ordinarily accepted opinion among w'estern scholars puts it at about 1000 
B.c. Other opinions assign him to sixth century b.c. We may safely assert 
that the great prophet of Iran was a contemporary of the rsis who composed 
the earlier hymns of the Rg-Veda, for not only is the language closely similar, 
but the contents of his Gdthds show a marked similarity to those of the 
Veda. There is, besides, another Parsi tradition which says that the suc- 
cessors of Zarathushtra who held the highest pontifical seat at Ragha, of 
whom several were great reformers, also bore the name Zarathushtra or 
Zarathushtratema (most resembling Zarathushtra). In fact, the spiritual 
head of Iranian priesthood always bore the name of the founder. It is 
further stated that Zarathushtra, mentioned in the Sassanian tradition, was 
not the founder, but the last great reformer bearing that name. In any 
case, the Sassanian tradition, upon which western scholars rely, is very doubt- 
ful, and it may be merely asserted at present that he was a contemporary 
of the earlier Vedic rsis. 
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RELIGIOUS BELIEFS OF THE ARYANS OF INDIA AND IRAN 

Let US consider first the religion of the people of Iran before Zarathush- 
tra’s advent. In far-off ancient days, there lived somewhere about Central 
Asia a great people who called themselves drya.^ They were very proud 
of this name, and the epithet andrya was regarded as the worst form of 
insult. They lived for many centuries in the region of the Pamirs and 
observed the same set of social and religious customs and spoke one language. 
They worshipped the great powers created by God — the sun, the fire, the 
moon, the waters, the wind, etc. They composed hymns to these ‘shining 
ones’ (^devus') and chanted them during ceremonials to the accompaniment 
of music. But they had full realization of the oneness of God, the one 
life-giver, the Father of us all, who is behind and beyond all the phenomenal 
manifestations. They called Him Ahura (Asura), the Lord of life, and 
they knew that He is the only Existence, whatever the name by which He 
may be invoked: ‘Existence is one, sages call it differently, as Fire, Death, 
or Wind’ {R-V-, 1.164.46). The Upanisads have called Him ‘the One with- 
out a second’ — ‘ekamevddvitiyam’ (Chd. U., 'VI.2.1). 

The ideals of the Aryans were very noble and lofty. Their greatest 
ideal in life was expressed by the Vedic word rta. This same word is found 
in the Avesta as ashaJ- The word has almost the same connotation as the 
later Hindu word dharma, which Buddha also adopted in his religion as 
dhamma. 

These people recognized three main divisions of society, Brahmana (the 
teacher, Avesta: Athravan) ; Ksatriya (the ruler, Avesta: Rathaeshtar ) ; and 
Vaiiya (the agriculturist, Avesta: Vastryosh). Non-Aryans, who were the 
subject races, generally formed the fourth division called Sudra (the servant, 
Avesta: Hutokhsha). The first three classes, i.e. all the Aryans, had to go 
through the upanayana ceremony at a certain age, when the child was 
invested with certain symbolical garments and received as a member of their 
faith. This was their ‘second birth’, and they were then named dvijas 
(twice-bom). The Parsis have the same ceremony today, which they call 
the navajota (new birth). This marked the spiritual birth, admission into 
the dharma-sangha (the fraternity of the faithful). This sacrament was for 
boys as well as for girls, and though the Hindus have, at present, dropped 
it for girls, the Parsis have still kept it for both. From that time onwards, 
the Aryan dvija could be recognized by a special dress. We find the relics 
of this among the Hindus in the yajnopavita (sacred thread), the mekhald 

® The term 'urya* is used here in the restricted sense of ‘Indo-Iranian’, as these were the 
only people who called themselves by that proud name. 

^ Rta-areta=arta-arsha—asha, these are the variants of the word found in the Avesta. The 
word "rsi* originally meant ‘one who possesses rta* ; in Avesta we have the word *ratu* used 
in the sense of rsi. 
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(sacred girdle), and the iikhd (tuft of hair on the top of the head), and 
among the Parsis in the sudreh (sacred shirt), the kusti (girdle), and the cap 
which always covers the head. 

RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN IRAN BEFORE THE ADVENT OF ZARATHUSHTRA 

This great race, following the same ideals and observing the same ancient 
faith (Sanatana Dharma), lived as one people for many centuries. Then there 
came a division. Very probably, it arose in some dispute over religious matters, 
for certain ancient words relating to worship came now to mean the exact 
opposite with one or the other of the two factions. The Hindus inverted the 
meaning of asura (ahurd), and, in their turn, the Iranians took the word 
‘deva’ (daeva) in the sense of a ‘power of evil’, a demon. So also among the 
Iranians the ancient deities, like Indra,® the Nasatyas, Vidhatr, and others, 
became ‘demons’. Yet Haoma (Soma), Hvar (Svar, Surya), Maohgha (Mas, 
Candramas), Mithra (Mitra), Yima (Yama), and many others continued to 
be the ‘adorable ones’ for both the divisions. Both branches also retained 
most of their ancient ceremonies and sacraments, as well as their social 
divisions and customs. 

In the course of ages, the worship of the one supreme Father and 
life-giver (asurah pita, nah) was gradually forgotten, and the supreme 
position of Ahura came to be occupied by certain minor deities. Side by 
side with this, the noble Aryan path of asha (ashahe pantdo = rtasya panthdh) 
was also lost sight of. Old ways were given up ; tyrants obtained supreme 
power over Iran, and the good and the pious were oppressed. At such a 
crisis in the history of the Iranian race, the great teacher Zarathushtra 
was sent down upon our earth to teach again to the people the worship 
of Ahura-Mazda and to point out anew the path of asha. 

LITERATURE OF ZOROASTRIANISM 

The teachings of Zarathushtra have been, fortunately, still preserved 
for us almost in his own words. In the course of the ages which followed, 
Iran had to suffer at least two catastrophic defeats, which have been 
recorded in history. The first was in 331 b.c. at the hands of Alexander 
of Macedon. The second was at the hands of the Arabs in a.d. 651. 
On both these occasions the scriptures were scattered and destroyed,® but 


“ Strangely enough, Indra as Vrtrahan (Avesta: Verethraghna) is worshipped by the 
Iranians. In later days he is the ‘angel’ Behram (Varharan), the giver of victory. He is 
the special istadeva of the Sassanians. 

* Alexander himself destroyed the Zoroastrian scriptures, when he wantonly burnt down 
the palace at Persepolis. At the Arab conquest the scriptures were not destroyed immediately, 
but some centuries later. We find a Zoroastrian priest giving a detailed table of contents of 
all the twenty-one sacred volumes (the nasks) of Zoroastrian faith in the reign of the Khalif 
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a good portion of them was preserved, as the priests had most of the 
important texts by heart, and these were handed down from generation to 
generation. The most important texts were contained in the collection 
known as the Yasna (yajna), and this has been preserved almost intact, 
for it was used all through the year for the daily, monthly, and yearly 
(seasonal) ceremonies. It consists of 72 has (sections), and among these 
are to be found the precious Gdthds of Zarathushtra. These are five 
in number: Ahunavaiti (Yasna, XXVIII-XXXIV), Ushtavaiti (Yasna, 
XLIII-XLVI), Spentd-Mainyu (Yasna, XLVII-L), Vohu-Khshaihra (Yasna, 
LI), and Vahishtd-Ishti (Yasna, LIII). These five, especially the first, 
contain the whole of the prophet’s teaching, and thus they form the very 
foundations of Zoroastrian religion. 

Zarathushtra’s message can be treated under three heads: (i) the 
acknowledgement of the supreme Creator, Ahura- Mazda, (ii) the problem 
of good and evil, and (iii) the teaching about how to live our lives in the 
world. 


AHURA-MAZDA AND HIS SIX GREAT EMANATIONS 

Zarathushtra revived the ancient teaching that there is but one God 
who is the Creator of the whole universe. ‘There is none beside the 
Creator Ahura-Mazda ; everything emanates from Him and merges back 
in Him at the end’ — this, in short, is the teaching. Zarathushtra has 
strongly deprecated the worship of any other being, and he, as it were, 
removed at one stroke all other deities from the religion. Ahura-Mazda 
is formless (like the Nirguna Brahman of the Hindus), and so there is 
only one way in which ordinary mortals may worship Him, or can even 
think of Him. That way is through His six great ‘aspects’, which are 
called Amesha-Spentas (the holy immortals)." They are Asha-Vahishta 
(Ardibehesht), Vohu-Mano (Bahman), Khshathra-Vairya (Shahrivar), 
Spenta-Armaiti (Spendarmad), Haurvatat (Khordad), and Ameretat (Amar- 
dad).® These may also be called ‘emanations’ or ‘rays’ from the eternal 
Source of all light, and they are indeed spoken of as such in the Gdthds. 
They occupy the most important place in Zoroastrian theology. The 
aspirant has to develop along one of these at a time, and meditating on these 
successively, he integrates them, one by one, within himself. 

The Asha-Vahishta or asha (rtd^ had been a well-known idea from 
very ancient times. He represents the divine will. It is on account of 


cxccpt two nearly complete books and fragments 
from three or four more out of the twenty-one, have been destroyed. 

Some writers compare them to the ‘archangels’ ; but that is a later idea. 

The names m brackets are their modem foims. ^ ^ 
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asha that Ahura-Mazda Himself is at the head of all evolution and ptogfess. 
The best description of asha may be given in the words of Tennyson as; 

That God, which ever lives and loves. 

One God, one law, one element. 

And one far-off divine event. 

To which the whole creation moves. 

dsha is the ‘divine event’ which, at the beginning of creation, was embodied 
in the divine will. In a secondary sense, asha means submission to this 
will — a virtue which we, as human beings, ought to develop. It means 
working in accord with the divine law, helping the work of evolution and 
progress. Submission (not blind, but with full understanding) to the will 
of God — ^what the Prophet of Arabia called ‘islam ’ — ^is asha. One of the 
finest passages in the Zoroastrian scriptures expresses the hope: ‘Through 
the best asha, through the highest asha, may we see Thee (Ahura-Mazda), 
may we come near unto Thee, may we be in perfect union with Thee’ 
(Yasna, LX. 12). 

The idea of asha is deeply philosophical, and is well above the grasp of 
the average man. It is hard to meditate upon this abstraction, and the 
prophet therefore gave a symbol for asha. Fire represents this first of the 
holy immortals, and is the physical representative of the divine emanation. 
There seem to be two reasons why fire has been chosen. In the first place, 
fire changes everything it touches into itself ; and secondly, the flame always 
leaps upwards. For this reason the Zoroastrians are ‘Fire-worshippers’, and 
Asha-Vahishta (the best asha) is the Lord of fire, both earthly and divine. 

Vohu-Mano (good mind) is the second ray of God. The mind of the 
Lord must be good, and therefore everything He creates must also be good. 
Vohu-Mano is divine wisdom; and his other name is Love. He is the 
‘strong Son of God, immortal love’. He leads us into the path of asha, and 
in our. greatest difficulties he sustains and supports us. This love embraces 
not only all humanity, but also our ‘lesser brothers’ of the animal kingdom. 
So Vohu-Mano is the ‘guardian angel’ of animals. By fostering cattle, by 
giving them fodder and drink, and by protecting them and being kind to 
them, we can best please him, and in return he sends us his blessings. 
Parsis, though usually meat-eaters, abstain from meat on the days conse- 
crated to Vohu-Mano and his associate ‘angels’,® and the orthodox amongst 
them abstain from meat during the whole of the eleventh month, which 
bears the name of Bahman. The ‘gift of Vohu-Mano’ is the pure mind, 
which shows us clearly our upward path and brings us wisdom. 


” These are the second, twelfth, fourteenth, and twenty-first days of each Pars! month. 
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Khshathra-Vairya (the power supreme) is divine activity and creationd“ 
Western scholars often translate the name as ‘the Kingdom of God , which, 
though happy, is not quite exact. God is the sole Creator of the universe, 
and Khshathra represents the creative power which creates and maintains 
all that exists. To human beings he teaches the path of action (Karma- 
yoga), and his followers become workers for the Lord. On the physical 
plane, he rules over the mineral kingdom, because the possession of this 
measures the strength and power of a race upon earth. 

The remaining three holy immortals represent the Mother-aspect of 
God, while the first three represent the Father-aspect. This is a very 
important factor, which shows that Zarathushtra regarded man and woman 
as absolutely equal in all spiritual matters. 

Spenta-Armaiti (holy piety) represents unswerving faith and single- 
minded devotion towards God. She rules over religion. At the time of 
the ‘second birth’, the child ‘chooses’ her as its friend and mother. All 
dvijas are under her special care. On the physical plane, she is our 
Mother Earth, who sustains us all upon her ample bosom. During life the 
Zoroastrian is in her charge, and after death he returns to her.“ 

Haurvatat represents the wholeness, the perfection of the Supreme. 
God is perfect, and each soul has to be perfect ‘as the Father, who is in 
Heaven, is perfect’. She rules over the waters, the element of purity and 
health. Both she and the next Amesha-Spenta have been mentioned but 
rarely in the scriptures. 

Ameretat (immortality) is the constant companion of Haurvatat. She 
represents immortal life and frees mankind from the fear of death. She 
rules over the vegetable kingdom, and is closely associated with the tree 
of life and the heavenly plant of immortality. 

These six, together with Ahura-Mazda as the seventh, make up the 
sevenfold Lord, held up by the prophet as worthy of our profoundest venera- 
tion and love. Fire was the outward symbol of the faith, and Zarathushtra 
taught the Iranians to worship dtar (fire) as the purest and holiest of God’s 
creation.^^ 


” Note that these first three Amesha-Spentas represent the iccha, jndna, and kriyd o£ the 
supreme Godhead. 

After the dead body is deposited in the Tower of Silence, all assembled chant an 
invocation saluting Armaiti. 

^^This is the reason why Parsis do not burn their dead, because contact with the dead 
and decaying flesh would pollute the holy fire. For the same reason they can neither bury 
the dead body, nor cast it into water. So they build walled-in platforms of masonry, open 
to the sky, and therein expose the dead body. It is soon devoured by birds, and the bones 
crumble to dust by the action of the sun, the rain, and the wind. This bone-dust is 
finally swept up into the large pit in the centre of the tower, where all, rich and poor, 
wise and foolish, good and bad, at last mingle together in the bosom of the mighty Mother, 
Spenta-Armaiti. 
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Besides these six and the fire, Zarathushtra has proclaimed the eminence 
of another divine power and has put him on a level just lower than that 
of the holy immortals. He is the yazata (the adorable) Sraosha. The name 
is derived from the root sru (to hear), and the meaning is almost the same 
as that of the Sanskrit word hisrusa. Sraosha is the highest virtue for a 
man to cultivate ; so, as a divine being, he represents devotion to God, 
unquestioning faith in His laws, and obedience to His will. ^Adien we 
fully attain Sraosha, we see the path of salvation straight before us. In a 
prayer composed by Zarathushtra himself it is said; 

‘O Mazda, may Sraosha go, together with Vohu-Mano, to the person 
whom Thou lovest.’ 

This means that, if God’s grace descends upon a person, the desire to 
serve Him is kindled within him, and his mind becomes pure. 

Besides those mentioned above, none of the other divinities of later 
Zoroastrian theology are named in the Gathds. The obvious conclusion is 
that the prophet has emphasized the worship of the sevenfold Ahura- Mazda ; 
and as the first and most important step towards salvation, he has pointed 
out the attainment of Sraosha, i.e. obedience to God’s will. In the Gathds, 
it is very necessary to be clear about the exact sense in which each of the 
names has been used. Sometimes these are used in their literal meaning, 
and at others they indicate a divine power, an aspect, or an emanation of 
God. 


THE PROBLEM OF GOOD AND EVIL 

The very first question tackled in the Gdthd Ahunavaiti is the problem 
of good and evil in the world. This constitutes the essential philosophy of 
Zarathushtra’s message. This teaching has been given in a few but very 
clear words. We are taught that at first two Mainyus (spirits) were created 
by Ahura-Mazda. These were opposed to each other and shall ever remain 
so. ‘When first these twin spirits came together, one created life and the 
other not-life, so that creation’s purpose might be fulfilled’ (Yasna, XXX.4). 
These two Mainyus are called Spenta-Mainyu (the good spirit) and Ahgra- 
Mainyu (Ahriman, the evil spirit). And manifestation is possible only 
when these two come together. If we look a little below the surface, we 
see clearly that the evil spirit, too, is a creation of God, and as such he 
aids us to realize the true meaning of ‘good’, and thus helps forward the 
march of evolution. But the evil spirit is ultimately destined to be 
defeated, because the only reason for his being is the realization of good 
in the end. The deeper we are enmeshed in the world of material objects, 
the stronger is the hold of evil upon us. But we are from God and are 
therefore, in essence, good. Spenta-Mainyu, too, has his share in our 
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making, and our work in this world is to allow the light of good to shine 
forth more and more clearly from within us. 

From another point of view, Angra-Mainyu is merely an illusion, a 
negation. His ‘creation’ is ‘not-life’,^^ which is pure negation. So evil is 
merely a negation, an abhava. Still it appears to us as very real, because 
we have the veil of ignorance before our eyes. When this veil is lifted, 
the effulgent light of Spenta-Mainyu shall shine forth undimmed. Just as 
light and shade are eternally found together, so must good and evil be 
always associated together. As long as we remain in the shade and cannot 
see the light, so long do we grope about thinking that darkness is something 
very real. But really it is mere negation, the mere absence of light. 

This teaching about the twin spirits has led many western scholars to 
call Zoroastrianism a sort of ‘dualism’. But the two have been categorically 
mentioned as being ‘created by Mazda’ ; so the ultimate source of all is 
‘the One without a second’, and the teaching of Zarathushtra is pure 
monotheism. 


HOW TO LIVE IN THE WORLD 

All this is pure philosophy dear to the heart of the learned scholar and 
thinker. But the average man understands only devotion to God as Father 
and Friend, and looks upon the Amesha-Spentas as great archangels. He 
looks upon Angra-Mainyu as some terrible demon and strives to keep him 
oflE. He is afraid of this arch-fiend, just as a child is afraid of the dark. If 
Zarathushtra had confined himself merely to these metaphysical specula- 
tions, his religion could never have had such extensive acceptance as it 
actually once had. There was something else in his great message which 
appealed directly to the average man. This was the teaching regarding the 
best use to be made of our lives in the world of men. It is this which has 
caused him to be remembered with love and reverence by millions of 
human beings during all these centuries. 

The path to God taught in every religion is found, in the last analysis, 
to be threefold. A man can find his God by the yoga of jnana (knowledge), 
of bhakti (love), or of karma (service). The great saviours of humanity, 
of course, realized within themselves all these three before they attained 
perfection. But the average man is attracted by one of the three accord- 
ing to his innate nature. As among individuals, so also among nations, 
some can follow one path more easily than others. But, whether it be an 
individual or a nation, it is only by following one’s own particular bent 


Most students of the Gat has have translated this 
IS a-^yatti (not-life) ; by missing the negative prefix 
passage. ^ 


word here as 'death*. ' But the original 
we lose the whole implication of the 
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that one’s destiny is best fulfilled. The path of Iran was that of Karma- 
yoga, and it was along that path that the Iranians reached the zenith of 
their power. Zarathushtra, in his religion, laid special emphasis on this 
method of ‘attainment through service of humanity’. Parsis even now have 
remained true to this teaching, and their position in India today is the 
direct result of the life of service they are trying to lead. 

THE AHUNA-VAIRYA MANTRA OF SERVICE 
It is mentioned in one of the sections of the Yasna (ha 19) that at the 
time of creation Ahura-Mazda chanted the manthra (Sanskrit, mantra) 
known as Ahuna-Vairya, and that this was the Word that brought forth all 
the universe. "When Angra-Mainyu, the spirit of negation, brought forth 
all his wiles to tempt Zarathushtra, the prophet chanted aloud the same 
mantra, and the arch-fiend with all his hosts fled. This mantra is regarded 
to be the holiest and the most powerful among the Avestan texts. Often it 
has been said that ‘Ahuna-Vairya protects the body’. In another place, it 
has been asserted that, if this mantra is chanted but once by any person 
'with proper intonation and rhythm’ and with a correct realization of its 
meaning, the religious merit accruing therefrom is equivalent to that of 
reciting all the remaining holy texts. There can be only one rational 
explanation for this belief, viz. that it embodies the great truths of life, 
that it contains the very core and essence of Zarathushtra’s message. 
Leaving aside the deeper spiritual implications, even from the ordinary 
point of view, this mantra teaches us some of the eternal verities, and from 
this one can easily understand why the Parsis have still clung to their 
ancient faith. A translation of this mantra, which consists of three lines, 
is given below : 

‘Just as an ahu (a king) (is) all-powerful (upon earth), so also (is) a 
ratu (a rsi) (all-powerful everywhere) by reason of his Asha ; 

The gifts of Vohu-Mano are for (those who are) working for the 
Lord of life ; 

And the Khshathra of Ahura (is bestowed) upon him who constitutes 
himself the helper of the meek or lowly. 

The first line compares the rank and power of the ahu and the ratu. 
By ahu is meant a chief upon earth, a ruler on the physical plane. A ratu, 
on the other hand, is a rsi, a master of divine wisdom, a ruler in the spiritual 

The translation has been arranged in the order of the original. It must be mentioned 
here that there have been over two dozen different renderings of this famous mantra. Each 
scholar has done it according to his own particular bent of mind. Without claiming any 
finality or any authority in this matter, the present author gives here his own version for whatever 
it may be worth. 
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world. However great an ahu may be upon earth, the ratu is ^eater 
in his power and his position. The ahu s authority is confined to his own 
domain. But the ratu is revered not only in every country of the world, 
but also in the higher world of spirit. And this greatness is due to his 
asha. The great soul who has understood the secret of asha attains a very 
high rank among God’s workers. As in Aryavarta, so also in Iran, the 
Athravan (spiritual teacher) was always regarded as higher than the king. 
In Avestan prayers, the ‘Lord of religion’ (Zarathushtra) ranks higher than 
the ‘Lord of the land’. This is due to the divine light to which the former 
has attained. 

Next we are told that a person who wishes to tread the path of asha 
should give a particular direction to all his actions. He should be continu- 
ously ‘working for the Lord of life’. Treading the path of asha means 
doing the will of God ; in other words, helping in the advancement and 
evolution of the world. A man so desirous should dedicate every act he 
performs to God, he must do everything ‘in His name’.'® 

The second line states that the reward for such deeds done for the 
Lord consists of the gifts of Vohu-Mano. Vohu-Mano is good mind or love, 
and his gifts mean the cleansing and purifying of the lower mind. The 
mud and the slime of selfishness settle down, and the mind becomes like 
a clear mountain lake ; the image of the Lord can then be clearly reflected 
from its crystal waters. The aspirant can now understand more and more 
clearly the will of God and can therefore follow it better. He becomes 
ralm and is without passion, and understands the true difference between 
the real and the unreal, the substance and the shadow. 

And the last line declares that he who makes himself a helper of the 
meek gets the Khshathra (strength) of the Lord.'® By the word ‘meek’ here 
is meant anyone who lacks anything in life. If we possess anything which 
another lacks, it is our duty to share it with him. We have to supply our 
brothers’ wants from our own God-given stores. Some are rich in money 
and material possessions, some in learning and wisdom, others in strength 
of the body, and yet others in spiritual wealth. But these riches bestowed 
by God are not meant to be kept selfishly for one’s own use, but to be 
shared with our brothers. We are not to become stagnant pools, but flowing 
channels of God’s mercy. Our wealth and knowledge and strength never 
diminish by sharing ; rather, they increase, inasmuch as they would then 
bring us greater satisfaction. And there is the promise of the Lord that 
those that give shall be given in greater measure. The greater the 

” Cf. B.G., IX. 27. 

It may be noted that the first three holy immortals — ^Asha, Vohu-Mano, and Khshathra 
—are mentioned by name in the three lines. There is a deeper esoteric meaning in this. 
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measure of these blessings poured upon us, the greater the opportunity 
offered us to serve His creatures. Thus the reward for serving our brother 
man is opportunity for greater service. In one word, service is the sum and 
substance of the Zoroastrian ideal of life. Service is the opposite of self- 
seeking, and the path of service is but one aspect of the path of asha. 

Thus we see how sublime a mantra Ahuna-Vairya really is. One who 
chants it, ‘fully understanding its meaning’, would indeed defeat the 
‘demons of darkness’. The first Gathd of Zarathushtra is named Ahunavaiti, 
because it is, in a sense, a commentary on the Ahuna-Vairya. 

THE THREE GREAT COMMANDMENTS 

The prophet of Iran gave three great commandments to enable man- 
kind to lead the perfect life which he had taught. These are humata (good 
thought), hukhta (good word), and huvarshta (good deed). These three 
contain within themselves all other commandments ever given to mankind. 
No activity of man, whether in thought or word or deed, should be such 
as would injure another being. 

The first place is, of course, given to humata or good thought ; for 
thought is the most important instrument for the use of man on the spirit- 
ual journey. A man who commits sin in thought is as much a sinner as 
one who does the deed. So the first thing needed is purity of thought, and 
as long as a man has not acquired that, he cannot advance a single step on 
the path of asha. 

By hukhta Zarathushtra means exactly what Manu has said in a similar 
connection : ‘Speak the truth, but speak it pleasantly ; do not speak an 

unpleasant truth, but never utter a pleasant untruth.’” The ancient 
Iranians were famed throughout the world for their adherence to truth. 
Even the Greeks, their national enemies, acknowledged this, and Greek 
States used to carry their disputes to the great king of Iran for settlement, 
because they had full faith in his truth and justice. 

Huvarshta is the Karma-yoga we have already indicated above. This 
idea is summed up finely in the opening line of the Ushtavaiti Gathd: 
‘Happiness comes to him, through whom happiness goes out to others.’ 

MIGRATION OF PARSIS TO INDIA 

As long as the Iranians held on to these noble ideals of life, taught by 
their great master, they flourished in the world and carried their culture 
successfully into many countries around. In course of time, however, 
these ideals began to be forgotten, and the leaders of the nation became 


Manu Smrti, IV. 158, 
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selfish and self-seeking. As a consequence, the great Aryan religion of 
Zarathushtra declined. Its true inner spirit departed, leaving only a 
skeleton of outward ceremonial. As a result, when Iran had to face the 
new and vigorous faith from Arabia, Zoroastrianism could not hold its 
own, and was very nearly wiped out from the land of its birth. A few 
of the faithful, however, still clung to the ancient fire of Ahura-Mazda, and 
these left their ancient motherland and took refuge in the sisterland of 
Aryavarta (a.d. 936).^® These Parsi ‘Pilgrim Fathers’ brought with them 
the sacred fire of ancient Iran. They erected and consecrated a temple for 
it on Indian soil, and, after many vicissitudes, the sacred Iranshah fire 
has now been established at Udwada, a small town about eighty miles north 
of Bombay. There the sacred flame is kept burning and helps to kindle 
anew the Inner Fire — the Son of Ahura-Mazda — in the hearts of the 
faithful. 

The Parsis are happy in the land of their adoption, now verily their 
motherland, for they arrived here quite a thousand years ago. They are 
now among the favoured children of Mother India, and they are friendly 
with all. There is but one reason why such a mere handful have survived 
among the millions of this great country ; it is due to the fact that they 
have remained true to the religion of their great guru, Zarathushtra. A 
new awakening has also been stirring Iran of late. The true lovers of Iran 
are trying once again to understand the message of the greatest of the 
Iranians, Zarathushtra. The eternal truths which Zarathushtra proclaimed 
ages ago in Iran are still kept alive as living ideals amongst the Parsis in 
India. 

“ At present there are about 100,000 Zoroastrians in India and about 12,000 or so in 
Persia. 
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I. SOUTH INDIA 

F rom historic times, that part o£ the Indian subcontinent known as 
Daksina Bharata, bounded on the north by the Vindhyas, on the west 
by the Arabian Sea, and on the east by the Bay of Bengal, has lived a life 
of its own, though linked in many respects with the rest of India socially, 
culturally, and politically. The storms of invasion that swept the North 
and the vicissitudes that befell its ruling dynasties have but occasionally 
affected the even tenor of life of the people in the southern peninsula. 
The result was that South India was able to develop certain features of 
life and civilization which welded its different parts into a cultural unity. 

South India, in spite of Hinduism being the dominant religion, has 
offered hospitality to other faiths frofn very early times. Buddhist as well 
as Jain influence was at one time wide-spread in the South. From the 
beginning of the Christian era, if not earlier, the Jews found an asylum 
in Cochin. In the wake of the Jews came the first unknown missionaries 
of the gospel, who were in all probability either merchant-adventurers 
or immigrants from the region of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. Some 
centuries later came the followers of Mohammed, who have now established 
themselves as a well-knit social and cultural group, known as Moplas, 
in Malabar. Such was the environment in which the Christian Church 
took root in the soil of India, and contributed its share to. the formation 
of the variegated religious and cultural pattern of South India. 

The origins of Christianity in South India are connected with three 
seaports, which at one time carried on a flourishing trade with Western 
Asia and beyond. Of these, Cranganore and Goa lie on the west coast, 
and Tranquebar on the east. It is from these three spots that Christian- 
ity spread in various directions. Christianity in the South may be said 
to be a river formed by the confluence of three streams, each with a distinct 
character of its own, the Syrian, the Roman Catholic, and the Protestant. 
We shall consider each of these in brief compass. 

THE SYRIAN CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA 
There is considerable obscurity about the spread of Christianity in 
the early centuries of the Christian era and the missionaries that took part 
in it. Even the identity of India in which early missionaries are supposed 
to have laboured is not certain, for Ethiopia, Arabia, and a wide tract 
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beyond Mesopotamia shared this name with the India of later times. 
The Christians of South India, known as the Syrian Christians, claim an 
apostolic foundation for their Church. According to tradition, St. Thomas 
(Mar Thoma), one of the apostles of Jesus Christ, after being in Parthia 
and in the kingdom of Gondophares in north-western India for some time, 
landed near Cranganore in c. a.d. 52, preached the gospel, and established 
several churches on the Malabar coast. The Brahmanas of Palur (modern 
Chowghat), whom he converted, provided later the sacerdotal classes of 
Malabar Christians till the advent of the Portuguese. He moved later on 
to the east coast, where he died as a martyr for the faith at a place near 
Madras, since known as San Thome, probably identical with the harbour 
Batumah (Beit Tumah, the house of Thomas) mentioned by the Arab 
merchant Suleiman in a.d. 851. Much controversy has raged round this 
claim of the Syrian Church for an apostolic origin, but scholars are less 
sceptical of it at present than they were fifty years ago. Dr. Mingana 
says, ‘It may, or it may not, be true that Thomas evangelized the 
Indians’.^ Dr. J. N. Farquhar’s verdict may be taken as typical of the attitude 
of a number of scholars on the subject at the present time : ‘Thirty years 
ago, the balance of probability stood absolutely against the story of the 
apostolate of St. Thomas in India ; today the balance of possibility is 
distinctly on the side of historicity.’® 

There is somewhat stronger evidence for the arrival in Malabar, in 
A.D. 345, of a body of Christian immigrants from Persia and Mesopotamia, 
who presumably fled from a severe persecution by Sapor II which began 
in A.D. 343 in Persia, and the welcome they received from the Hindu king 
who held sway .in the coastal regions. They are supposed to have landed 
in Cranganore, not far from Cochin, known to ancient Greeks as Muziris, 
and to have built up a flourishing colony there in course of time. Their 
leader is generally known among Malabar Christians as Knae Thomman 
(Thomas Cananaus), that is, Thomas the Merchant. This was the earliest 
establishment of Christians on the Malabar coast known to historians 
today.® 


^ Early Spread of Christianity, p. 4. 

J* Farquhar, T.he Apostle Thomas in South India*, Bulletin of the John Hylands 
Library (Manchester, 1927), pp. 32 ff. j j / 

^ recent historian makes the following comment on the St. Thomas tradition: 

The tradition of the Malabar Christians is so ancient and continuous as to deserve a reason- 
able share of probability.’ D. Ferroli, The Jesuits in Malabar (Bangalore, 1939), I. p 58 

The king of the country around Cranganore (Cheraman Perumal?) is said to have 
inferred certain horiqurs and privileges on the Christians, which included, according to 

Gouvea s Jornada, riding on elephants — a privilege granted only to the heirs of kings , 

use of carpets and wearing a golden flower on the hair at the time of marriage. See 
Jornada, io\. 4, col. 2, Coimbra, 1606. There is no unanimity of opinion about the date 
^ migration under Thomas the Merchant, some placing it nearly four centuries, or slightly 
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The earliest historical evidence, however, regarding the existence o£ 
a Church in South India dates from the sixth century a.d. It is to be 
found in a book written by an Alexandrian merchant, Cosmas Indicopleustes 
(Cosmas the voyager to India), who visited India in the second quarter of 
the sixth century a.d. He says, in his Christian Topography, as follows; 
'On the island of Taprobane (Ceylon) in Further India, where the Indian 
ocean is, there is to be found a community of Christians consisting of 
both clergy and the faithful. . . . Similarly in Male (Malabar, perhaps 
more particularly Quilon, which was later known as Kullam-male 
among the Arabs), where pepper grows, and in the place called Caliana 
(Kalyan, near Bombay), there is also a bishop, who receives imposition of 
hands from Persia.’'‘ 

From the sixth to the sixteenth century, little is known of the Syrian 
Church beyond what is contained in inscriptions or accounts of visitors 
from the West. Archaeological evidence points to the fact that there were 
different waves of migration from Western Asia to the Malabar coast and 
that the immigrants received a cordial reception at the hands of the 
ruling princes of Kerala. Certain copperplates, probably belonging to the 
ninth century, and containing charters of privileges granted by these 
princes, testify to the high position enjoyed by Christians among the 
people of the land. The Persian crosses (or the so-called ‘Thomas’ crosses) 
with inscriptions in Pahlavi, one found in St. Thomas Mount, Madras, 
and two in a church in Kottayam in Travancore, are evidence of the 
connection of the Malabar Church with the Church in Persia, which even- 
tually came to be known as the East Syrian or Nestorian Church or the 
Church of the East. In the copperplates also Pahlavi is used, but some- 
times mixed with other languages. 

Among visitors to the Malabar Church in the middle ages may be 
mentioned the names of Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller (1293), John 
of Monte Corvino, a. Franciscan friar (1292-93), Friar Jordan of Toulouse, 
a Dominican (1302), and John de Marignolli (1348). From all the evidence 
that is available, we may infer that, during This period, the Christians on 
the Malabar coast established themselves as good traders as well as patriotic 
soldiers and administrators.® It may be noted that ‘Christians of St. 

* Cosmas IndicopleusLes, Christiana Topographia, III (Migne, Patrologia Graeca, LXXXVIII. 
cols. 169-70). See J. Richter, A History of Missions in India (Translated by S. H. Moore), 
pp. 31-32. 

® J. de Marignolli, who stayed at Quilon for over a year, writes: ‘On Palm Sunday 
(1348) we arrived at a very noble city of India called Quilon, where the whole world’s pepper 
is produced. , . . Nor are the Saracens the proprietors, but the Christians of St. Thomas, and 
these latter are the masters of the public weighing office from which I derived, as a perquisite 
of my office as Pope’s Legate, every month a hundred gold fanams and a thousand when 
I left. . . (Quoted in D. Ferroli, op. cit., p. 66). 
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Thomas’ was the name usually applied to these people who in more 
modern times are known as Syrian Christians, on account o£ their connection 
with the Syriac-speaking Churches in the East, and the use o£ Syriac as their 
ecclesiastical language. 

INFLUENCE OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC AND OTHER CHURCHES 

With the arrival o£ Vasco da Gama in Calicut, in 1498, the history o£ 
the Syrian Church enters a new phase. The influence o£ the Roman 
Catholic Church was brought to bear upon this ancient Church, and though 
the relations between the two were at first £riendly, they became gradually 
strained to the breaking point. A crisis was reached during the visit o£ 
Alexio de Menezes, Archbishop o£ Goa, in the summer o£ 1599. At 
the Synod o£ Diamper (Udayamperoor), mostly through circumstances 
beyond its control, the Syrian Church was obliged to promise obedience 
to the Pope and merge itsel£ in the Roman Church. But, thanks partly 
to the conquests o£ the Dutch, who were £riendly to the Syrians and hostile 
to the Roman Catholics, the tide soon turned in £avour o£ the Syrians, and 
in 1653, large numbers o£ them took a solemn oath to renounce the authority 
o£ the Pope and asserted the independence o£ the Malabar Church. This 
is known as the Coonen Cross Declaration, which reminds one o£ the 
Solemn League and Covenant in Scottish history. The Syrian Church 
organized itsel£ under a bishop sent out by the Jacobite Patriarch o£ 
Antioch, and thus £orged a new link with another o£ the historic Churches 
o£ the East. This change-over in ecclesiastical relations £rom the Nestorian 
to the Jacobite Church is one o£ the puzzles o£ Church history, but it may 
be explained by the simple £act that the Malabar Church had kept itself 
free from too close a connection with Churches outside, except in the matter 
of consecration of its bishops. 

In the nineteenth century, the Syrian Church came into contact with 
some of the most virile sections of the Church from overseas, represented 
by the London Missionary Society in South Travancore, the Church 
Missionary Society in Central Travancore, and the Basel Mission in 
Malabar. As a result of this, new life was infused into this ancient Church, 
in its worship, organization, missionary outlook, education, and philan- 
thropic activities. Another result of a less desirable nature was the splitting 
of the Church into different denominations, creating problems of various 
kinds for the future. The Syrian Christians of Travancore, Cochin, and 
Malabar, about two million in number, are now divided into the following 
main sections: (a) those who owe allegiance to the Pope of Rome and 
follow the Syrian rite (Romo-Syrians) ; (b) those who owe allegiance to the 
Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch, including those who stand for local autonomy 
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under a Catholicos who is virtually independent of the Patriarch (Jacobite 
Orthodox Syrians) ; (c) those who have organized themselves into a Church 
entirely independent of foreign control (Mar Thoma Syrians) ; (d) those 
who are under the jurisdiction of the Nestorian ‘Catholicos of the East’, 
now residing in the U.S.A. (Chaldean Syrians) ; and (e) those who are 
members of the Church of South India, until lately closely connected with 
western Churches. 


SERVICE TO THE COUNTRY 

In promoting literacy, in raising the status of women, and in 
encouraging cottage industries, western missions, such as the Carmelites, 
the London Missionary Society, the Church Missionary Society, and the 
Basel Mission, have rendered magnificent service to the people of Malabar 
without distinction of caste or creed. Members of the Church in Malabar 
have contributed much to the development of Malayalam literature, the 
promotion of primary, secondary, and collegiate education, the adaptation 
of Christianity to Indian conditions, and the rapprochement between 
different communities in the field of political and philanthropic activities. 
By way of illustration, one may say that the names of George Mathan, 
K. I. Verghese Mapillay, C. Anthapai, and K. V. Simon will be gratefully 
remembered in the history of Malayalam literature. The Syrian Church 
has the distinction of being a Church accustomed to oriental ways of 
worship and of being manned and supported entirely by the children of 
the soil. Being thus truly indigenous, it is able to extend its hand of 
fellowship to Christians all over the world. One other fact that may be 
noted in this connection is that Christian women enjoy a large measure 
of freedom in Kerala, on account of their education and culture, and they 
occupy positions of responsibility in the service of the State. 

THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

The arrival of Vasco da Gama in Calicut, in 1498, may be taken as a 
landmark not only in the history of the Church, but also in the cultural 
contacts of India with the West. From this time European nations were 
attracted towards India, and several of them attempted to establish them- 
selves in this land of pepper and spices, of silk and peacocks. As regards 
the beginnings of the Church in South India, it is true that the missionary 
followed the trader, and that for a time, at least, they were on friendly terms 
with each other. The Portuguese colonial empire in India was at the height 
of its power in the sixteenth century, and the same century saw also the 
heyday of prosperity for the Roman Catholic missions in the South.- Goa, 
on the west coast, was the headquarters of the Portuguese viceroy as well 
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as the seat of an archbishopric. With Goa, Cochin, and Tuticorin as their 
.bases, Portuguese missionaries preached the gospel to the fisherfolk in the 
.coastal regions, in the first instance, and later penetrated into the interior. 

Francis Xavier (1506-52), known as the apostle of the Indies, was 
the first Jesuit missionary to arrive in India, and has rightly become 
celebrated as one of the greatest in the whole history of the Church. 
Another famous name is that of Robert de Nobili (1577-1656), an Italian 
nobleman, who was most original in his methods of presenting the 
Christian message to the intelligentzia of this country. He adopted the 
attire and ways of life of a sannyasin, and attracted many by his habits and 
ideals as well as by his erudition. The Society of Jesus, to which both 
Xavier and de Nobili belonged, was in the vanguard of missionary work 
in South India in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Although in 
its work in the South there was little that was as spectacular as its mission 
to the Great Mogul in North India, it was true to the ideals of service 
and suffering set forth by its pioneers. The seminaries established by 
the Jesuits at Goa, Vaipicotah (Cochin), and Cranganore, though primarily 
meant for purposes of Christian propaganda, encouraged liberal education 
within certain limits. The first printing presses were brought to India 
by the Jesuits about 1550, and the Spanish lay-brother John Gonsalves was 
the first to cast types with which a catechism in Malayalam was printed 
in 1577. 

Jesuit missions declined in prestige and influence, when the Portuguese 
retreated from the political horizon of India. Soon other missions followed, 
sponsored by monastic orders, such as the Franciscans (c. 1517), the 
Dominicans (c. 1548), the Augustinians (c. 1572), and the Carmelites 
(c. 1656). The Franciscans were the first religieux to come to India 
(1517), and the first bishop of Goa, Dom John de Albuquerque (1537-53) 
was chosen from this order. In 1557, Goa was raised to the status of an 
archdiocese. 

The contribution of Catholic missions in the field of education is a 
notable one. In a number of districts in the South, primary education 
as well as higher education was in the hands of Jesuit missionaries for 
several generations. This is still the case to a lesser extent. Although 
Roman Catholics are to be found in most of the important towns in South 

India, the following are especially associated with their work Goa, 

Mangalore, Ernakulam,^ Changanacherry, Quilon, Negapatam (Nagapatti- 
nam), Pondicherry, Trichinopoly (Tiruchirapalli), and Bangalore. The 
Roman Catholic missions showed signs of a vigorous growth in the nine- 
teen* «ntury. The Roman Church has a genius for organization as well 
as administiauon, and this is much in evidence in the diocesan and 
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missionary organization of the Church. To the credit of the Roman 
Church, it must be said that long before the Protestants thought of the 
idea, she made attempts at developing an indigenous leadership for the 
Church in India. Many of the dioceses of the Church are now therefore 
under Indian bishops. The total membership of the Roman Church in 
South India is larger than that of all other Churches put together. 

THE PROTESTANT MISSIONS 

Tranquebar near Trichinopoly has gained the honour of being ‘the 
birth-place of Protestant Christianity in South India’, as Serampore in 
Bengal is of the North. In this sea-coast town, which was once a flourishing 
seaport, landed, in 1706, the first Protestant missionaries to India, German 
Lutherans, sent out under the protection of the king of Denmark to his 
Indian possessions. They laboured there amid much opposition from 
their co- religionists who were concerned more with their pockets than with 
their souls. As Dr. Latourette says: ‘Upon the morals of the majority 
of the Europeans, the inherited Christianity had but little effect. Of all 
nationalities it was true, as it was to be in the nineteenth century, that 
“east of Suez the Ten Commandments did not hold’’.’' Zeigenbalg’s 
translation of the four Gospels (1714) is one of the earliest specimens of 
modern Tamil prose. The most illustrious name among the Tranquebar 
missionaries is that of C. F. Schwartz (1726-97). He lived and worked 
for nearly half a century in various parts of South India, especially in 
Tranquebar, Trichinopoly, and Tanjore. He had a broad outlook 
regarding the status and functions of a missionary and, in this respect, 
reminds one of C. F. Andrews of more recent times. Schwartz was the 
trusted friend and counsellor of the Raja of Tanjore and the mediator 
between Haider Ali and the British East India Company. He was also 
instrumental in saving a large number of people from famine during the 
Carnatic wars. 

The Danish Tranquebar Mission flourished in the eighteenth century, 
and was succeeded in the nineteenth century by a number of other missions 
established in various parts of South India. This was made possible by 
the adoption of a more liberal attitude to missionary work by the Directors 
of the East India Company. Until 1812, no Christian missionary had 
been granted a licence by the Company to reside in its settlements. But 
pressure was brought to bear by the British Parliament and people upon 
the Company at the time of revision of its Charter in 1813. As a result 
of this, an ecclesiastical establishment, with an episcopal see at Calcutta, 

«K. S. Latourette, A History of the Expansion of Christianity (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1940), III. p. 283. 
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came into being (1814), which eventually paved the way for the organization 
of a branch of the Church of England in India. One of the provisions 
of the Charter was that a sum of £10,000 was to be set aside annually by 
the Company for ‘native education, oriental and occidental’. The Charter 
of 1833 threw the way open for non-British missions to enter India. Some 
of the earliest missionaries were American Baptists and Lutherans who 
worked respectively at Nellore (1840) and Rajahmundry (1848). By 1850, 
there were to be found in South India not only missionary societies from 
Great Britain, but also from various parts of the continent of Europe and 
the United States of America. 

The half century from about 1900 saw the growth of the Church in 
various parts of South India, especially among the unprivileged and the 
under-privileged in Madras and Andhra States. In this development 
the older Churches in South India have played a notable part, especially 
the Church in Tinnevelly. The mission of the Tinnevelly Church to 
Dornakal in Hyderabad is an instance in point. The Malas and Madigas 
of Hyderabad joined the Church in large numbers, because they found in 
the Church something which answered to their needs in various directions. 
Notwithstanding such local efiEorts, the credit for the expansion of the 
Christian Church in South India belongs to missionary societies from the 
West. In 1947, there were over 150 missionary societies at work in India, 
and a fair proportion of these was represented in the South. Among 
these may be mentioned a few which have a long record of varied service 
in different areas and towns in the South, such as the Christian Missionary 
Society in Tinnevelly and Central Travancore, the London Missionary 
Society in South Travancore and northern Tamil districts, the Methodist 
Missionary Society in Mysore and Hyderabad, the Basel Mission in South 
Kanara and North Malabar, the Church of Scotland Mission in and near 
Madras City, the American Baptist Mission in the region between Madras 
and Bezwada (Vijayavada), and the American Lutheran Mission in and 
around the Godavari area. Most of the societies, however, have merged 
themselves in the Church of South India which was formed in 1947. 

REORIENTATION OF THE MISSIONARY WORK 

An interesting fact in connection with the work of the Christian 
missions in South India is that with the passage of years they have inter- 
preted the missionary task in terms of the varied needs of the country. 
W^hile the early missionaries were content to preach the gospel of salvation 
to all and sundry, their modem counterparts believe that the gospel is a 
message of life and fuller life for all human beings. So we find the doctor, 
the specialist in agriculture, the teacher, the sanitary engineer, and other 
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technical experts in the ranks of missionaries today. The missions have 
played a noble part in improving the rural economy of South India as well 
as in pioneering India’s fight against ignorance, disease, and dirt. The 
Y.M.C.A. rural reconstruction centres at Martandam in South Travancore 
and Ramanathapuram in Coimbatore District, the American Arcot Mission 
agricultural farm at Katpadi, the medical college at Vellore, the mission 
hospital of the London Missionary Society at Neyyoor, as well as other 
institutions scattered in different parts of the country, bear testimony to 
the beneficent work of the Church in South India. 

Another factor in the life of the Church in South India is the desire 
for unity manifested in various sections of the Church established by 
foreign missions. This desire found its consummation in the formation 
of the Church of South India in September 1947. Although this Church 
does not at present embrace Christians belonging even to all the non- 
Roman denominations in the South, it is likely to set the pace in future 
for unity and co-operation, and that not merely in its immediate neighbour- 
hood. The Church of South India has a membership of over a million, 
more than half of the entire non-Roman Christian population of the 
South. Another symbol of unity as well as its instrument is the National 
Missionary Society (Bharat Christiya Sevak Samaj), an indigenous missionary 
society founded in 1905, dependent entirely on Indian resources in men 
and money. Educational and other institutions too are increasingly 
becoming, as a matter of policy, union institutions in which different 
missions and churches co-operate whole-heartedly. The Madras Christian 
College at Tambaram, the Women’s Christian College at Madras, the Union 
Christian College at Alwaye, the Christian Medical College at Vellore, and 
the Tuberculosis Sanatorium at Madanapalle are significant instances of 
union efforts in the South. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE CHURCH IN SOUTH INDIA 

We shall now briefly review the life and activities of the Church in 
South India and indicate some of its salient features, especially in the realm 
of its service to our motherland. 

One of the chief contributions of Christian missionaries has been the 
service they have rendered for over two centuries to the language and 
literature of the land. Though the beginnings of the Tamil language go 
further back than the Christian era, there was much to be done to vivify 
the language and enable it to take its place amongst the well-developed 
modern languages of India. This is equally true of the younger members 
of the Dravidian family of languages — Telugu, Kannada, and Malayalam. 
The translations of the Bible as well as the creation of a Christian literature 
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in these languages gave an impetus to their development in various 
directions. The work in Tamil of Father Beschi (1680-1747) and of Dr. 
Caldwell is of outstanding significance. Other languages too are indebted 
in a similar manner to the devoted, if less well-known, labours of missionaries 
and Indian Christians in the field of poetry and drama, prose and fiction, 
as well as of. grammar and lexicography. Take, for instance, the judge- 
ment of a historian of the Kannada literature: ‘It deserves to be added 
that Kanarese is indebted to the missionaries probably for the introduction 
of printing, and certainly for improvement of its typography by the 
preparation of fresh founts of beautiful type for the printing of successive 
editions of the Bible.' Missionaries have also led the way in the careful 
study of the language and literature. Witness the English-Carnataca and 
Carnataca-English dictionaries prepared by Rev. W. Reeve of Bellary ; the 
scholarly Kannada-English dictionary and historical Kannada grammar by 
Rev. F. Kittel ; the same scholar’s editions of the Chandombudhi and 
Sabdamanidarpana ; and useful anthologies, grammars, etc. by Revs. 
Moegling, Weigle, Wiirth, and others.’’' The names of Vedanayagam 
Sastriar and H. A. Krishna Pillay in Tamil, Gundert and Verghese Mapillay 
in Malayalam, and Choudary Purushottam and Garrum Joshua in Telugu 
are such as will not be easily forgotten by the people in the South. 

Another aspect of the literary efforts of missionaries is the w^ork they 
did as interpreters of Indian thought and culture to the West through 
translations of works from Sanskrit and other Indian languages. Dr. 
Pope’s translation of Tirukkural and Tiruvdcakam, some of the publica- 
tions of the Y.M.C.A. in the series on the ‘Religious Quest of India’ and 
The Heritage of India , and other similar works show that the missionary 
has attempted not only to give, but also to receive of the best India had 
to offer him. 

Still another line of activity in which the Church has consistently been 
interested is the service of the unprivileged, the neglected, and of all who 
are handicapped in the race of life. The Blind School at Palamcottah, 
the Leper Home in Chingleput, the numerous homes for orphans and waifs 
and strays, the work of rescue and rehabilitation of girls and women who 
have fallen victims to inhuman customs and conventions, as illustrated 
in the work of the Dhonavur Fellowship in the Tinnevelly District— these 
and similar institutions are not collateral growths in the missionary 

enterprise, but are embodiments of the very soul and spirit of the Christian 
gospel. 

The school has been an adjunct of the Church all through its history, 

VE. P. Riqe, Kanarese Literature (Second Edition, Y.M.C.A. Press, Calcutta) pp 101-2 
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and this is true of South India as well. Missionaries have been pioneers 
in the field of education, especially after the creation of the western 
educational system about 1835. Roman Catholics and Protestants alike 
found in English education not only a valuable ally to missionary 
propaganda, but also a solution to some of the problems with which India 
was confronted in the nineteenth century. In course of time, educational 
institutions came to be regarded in a more liberal context. They became 
an expression of Christian service in combating ignorance on the one 
hand, and in setting up high ideals of training in character and citizenship 
on the other. This accounts for the popularity of institutions such as 
Madras Christian College, Tambaram, American College, Madurai, Sarah 
Tucker College, Palamcottah, St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, St. Aloysius 
College, Mangalore, Wilson College, Bombay, and the Andhra Christian 
College, Guntur. Educationists like William Miller, L. P. Larsen, and 
F. W. Kellet of Madras, and Father H. Heras of Bombay have left behind 
a record which is full of inspiration for coming generations. Amongst the 
ranks of Indian Christian teachers, too, there are well-known names, such 
as those of J. P. Cotelingam (Bellary), J. V. Challiah (Jaffna), Paul Daniel, 
and K. C. Chacko (Travancore). 

HINDUISM AND CHRISTIANITY: THEIR MUTUAL INFLUENCE 
India is a meeting place of various cultures and religions, and it would 
indeed be surprising if Christianity and Hinduism did not influence each 
other. Such influences are naturally more in evidence where Christianity 
has been established the longest. In some of the social customs of the 
Syrian Christians of Malabar, we find a tendency to approximate to the 
code of behaviour obtaining among the Nairs of Malabar. The caste 
system was at one time nearly as widely prevalent in sections of the Church 
in South India as among Hindus ; and the Church had to wage a war against 
it, as relentless as that in which reformed Hinduism is engaged today, 
before some of its worst features could be suppressed. It is only true to 
say that even today the shadow of caste hangs over certain groups of the 
Christian community in the South. But there have been at work other 
and more beneficent influences of one religion over the other, though it 
is difficult to gauge the depth and extent of such influences, because they 
enter into the very warp and woof of the life of an individual and of the 
community. Reflections, however, of this may be caught in the literature, 
music, and other fine arts' which attempt to express the soul of the people. 
The Tirukkural, an ancient Tamil poem, belonging to the eighth or ninth 
century, is generally known as the Bible of South India. No one reading 
this work can fail to be struck by the similarities in thought and expression 
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with some of the passages in the New Testament. Dr. Pope, the translator 
of the Rural into English, gives it as his opinion that ‘the Christian scriptures 
were among the sources from which the poet derived his inspiration’.® 

Many parallels have been traced between the language of the Bhagavad- 
Gita and that of the Gospel of St. John, and some scholars explain this 
phenomenon as due to the influence of Christian ideas. The Bhakti 
movement in Hinduism, which reached its height about the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, may also owe something to the Christian conception 
of love (agape) and faith (pistis) in a personal saviour from sin and death. 
On this last point. Dr. Grierson comments as follows: ‘But it was in 
southern India that Christianity, as a doctrine, exercised the greatest 
influence on Hinduism generally. Although the conceptions of the 
fatherhood of God and of bhakti were indigenous to India, they received 
an immense impetus owing to the beliefs of Christian communities reacting 
upon the mediaeval Bhagavata reformers of the South.’" 

Professor Garbe, R. G. Bhandarkar, and Dr. N. Macnicol are in 
substantial agreement with Dr. Grierson’s contention. Dr. Macnicol says : 
‘That the influence of Christian teaching on the ideas of later Vaisnavite 
and Saivite theism was considerable and increasing from about the 
thirteenth century onwards seems highly probable.’^" 

Nationalism has affected Christianity in a variety of ways. It has 
created or revived amongst Indian Christians the natural desire to become 
masters in their own house. It has also challenged the more serious 
minded amongst them to rethink Christianity in terms of Indian thought 
and life, and to express its genius in Indian modes and patterns. It is 
against such a background that one has to view the emergence of Christian 
airamas in South India. The first Christian Urama to be established in 
the South was the Christakula Ashram at Tirupattur, N^orth Arcot District, 
founded in 1921. In the wake of this Ashram, a dozen others have come 
into being standing for the same ideals of communion with God and 
fellowship in the service of humanity. Evangelism is the motive power 
behind all these Ashrams. Christianity has found itself at home in 


p ‘Sacred’ Kurral of Tiruvalluva-Nayanar (London, 1886), Introduction, 

10 of Religion and Ethics (First Edition, Edinburgh), II. p. 550 

Theism (Oxford University Press, 1915), p. 277 See Appendix 
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the ancient institution o£ the asrama, revived and redirected to the service 
of India. Simplicity, service of the poor and the needy, a fellowship which 
transcends the bounds of social custom and convention, and communion 
with the Source of all light and power — these a^rama ideals are true alike 
of the genius of Christianity as of higher Hinduism. The chapel at 
Tirupattur is built in the style of temple architecture in South India. 
Indian tunes and Indian musical instruments have come into their own 
in connection with Christian worship in the Ashrams. In fact, the change 
that has come over the face of the Church in the South, in certain aspects, 
in the last half century, is nothing short of a revolution. 

Christianity has found a true home in the South and has now become 
a member of the family of religions in India. In so far as Christians are 
true to the life and spirit of their Master, Jesus Christ, they will be able 
to serve the best interests of the land they belong to, as- well as of the world 
at large. 


II. NORTH INDIA 

In making a general survey of the rise and progress of Christianity in 
North India, we may, for the sake of convenience, divide the period to be 
covered into two main divisions, viz. (i) from the beginning up to the 
arrival of William Carey (a.d. 1793) and (ii) from a.d. 1793 to the present 
time. In the first period, we get but fugitive glimpses of the attempts of 
Christian missionaries to plant the gospel in India, while, in the second, 
we .see the Christian Church as an integral part of the Indian religious 
landscape. The Church today has taken root in the soil of India", and it is 
interesting to look back upon the long and adventurous path she trod before 
she reached the present position. 

Before we attempt to trace the beginning of Christianity in North 
India, it may be helpful to turn our attention to India’s neighbours in 
Western Asia with whom she was in contact in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. From our knowledge of Church history in general, it is 
clear that it was from countries in the Euphrates-Tigris Valley, Persia, and 
southern Arabia that Christian influence travelled eastwards to India and 
Central Asia and beyond. Armenia, lying between the upper waters of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, was the first country where Christianity became 
an established religion, and this was the result of missionary labours of 
Gregory the Illuminator (a.d. 257-331). Edessa, a small princedom lying 
between Armenia and Persia proper, became quite early a stronghold of 
Christianity and was responsible for introducing the new faith into many 
parts of Persia. Edessa was ‘the home of Syriac Christianity and the place 
where the Peshito version of the Bible was produced’. The province of 
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Adiabene, situated east of the Tigris with Arbel as its capital, was another 
important centre. It is said that ‘in a.d. 225 there were more than twenty 
bishoprics in Mesopotamia and in Persia, one of which was among the 
Dailams near the Caspian Sea’.^^ Bardaisan of Edessa writing in c. a.d. 196 
refers to the existence of Christians in Parthia and Bactria, the region 
between the Hindukush and the Oxus. Persia itself became the home 
of a flourishing Church, because the Persian king, as a matter of policy, 
offered asylum to Christians who had been put under the ban of his tradi- 
tional enemy, the emperor of Rome, on account of their departure from 
orthodoxy. The Persian Christians refused to accept the decisions of the 
Council of Chalcedon (a.d. 451), and declared themselves Nestorian in 484. 
That the Church in Persia was both large in numbers and staunch in faith 
is evident from the fact that in the reign of Sapor II (fourth century) the 
number of martyrs was no less than 16,000. It was this Church — the 
Church of the East or the Nestorian Church — whose Catholicos resided at 
Seleucia on the Tigris, that became a great missionary Church in later 
centuries. In southern Persia in the region of the Persian Gulf, in southern 
Arabia, in the island of Socotra, and on the borders of the Red Sea, 
especially on the trade routes going south from Alexandria, there were to 
be found churches in the early centuries of the Christian era. When it is 
realized that western and northern India had contacts with other nations 
for purposes of trade and commerce, it will be seen how easy it was for the 
gospel to reach India through normal contacts with those who professed 
the faith and who lived not far from her borders. 

THE PERIOD BEFORE A.D. 1793 

The origins of Christianity in North India are a subject of speculation 
among students of history. The tradition that St. Thomas the Apostle 
visited North India is one that has been brought to the fore in recent years, 
on account of the fact that archaeological discoveries have lent support to 
the historicity of a king named Gondophares, mentioned in the Acts of 
Judas Thomas, a book written in the second century a.d. at or near Edessa 
and dealing with the martyrdom of St. Thomas. But, as one swallow does 
not make a summer, we can only endorse the cautious words of Dr. Farquhar 
when he says that ‘it is probable that the story is true’.^^ Considering the 
facilities in communication by sea and land between India and the eastern 
Mediterranean region, including Persia and Mesopotamia, there is nothing 
inherently impossible in the view that St. Thomas preached the gospel in 
North-West India, now a part of West Pakistan, belonging in historical 

A. Mingana, Early Spread of Christianity, p. 4. 

”J. N. Farquhar, The Apostle Thomas in North India, p. 29. 
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times to the Parthian kingdom of Gondophares. Dr. Mingana states that 
‘there are solid grounds for believing that a fairly large Christian community 
existed in India from very early times’, and that there is ‘every possibility 
that a stream of Christian missionaries and merchants had in the long past 
penetrated through the passes that connect India by land with its northern 
and north-western neighbours’.” Dr. Latourette believes that ‘it is not 
improbable that before the end of the third century Christianity had arrived 
in India itself’.^^ 

Whatever be the nature of the early connection that was established 
between North India and the regions beyond North-West India in the 
interests of the spread of Christianity — ^that is, whether through the apostolic 
labours of St. Thomas or through merchant adventurers from the region of 
the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea or through refugees fleeing from 
persecution in Persia in the reign of Sapor II — , we are on safer ground when 
we come to the seventh century, when India was the seat of a metropolitan 
who may have had some ten bishops under his jurisdiction.” The Christians 
in India were numerous in the Malabar coast and the north-western regions 
which were not far from a strong Christian centre in Persia named Riwarda- 
sire near modern Bushire, which is claimed by Dr. Mingana as the ‘key to 
early Christianity in North-West India’. It is a well-known fact that from 
the seventh to the fourteenth century, the Church of the East carried its 
missionary conquests right across Asia as far as Peking, and the Nestorian 
monument at Si-ngan-fu, discovered in 1625 and belonging to the eighth 
century (779-83), bears silent testimony to the fact to this day. Dr. B. J. 
Kidd quotes a fourteenth-century source which says that there were 13 
metropolitans in India, 12 in China, 18 in Samarkhand, 19 in Turkestan, 
and 23 in Khan Bhalik, and that each had from 6 to 12 suffragans under 
him.^® 

Patna is mentioned as the seat of a metropolitan in the year a.d. 1222, 
and Marco Polo, who visited India about the end of the thirteenth century, 
states that there were then in Middle (Central) India six great kings and 
kingdoms and that three of these were Christian and three Saracen’.” 
We have evidence to show that at Thana and Kalyan near Bombay there 
were Christian families and also in places as far apart as Gandispur (modern 
Shahabad) in the Punjab and Pegu in Burma. Four Franciscans, the first 
European monks in India who were martyred at the hands of Muslims 

A. Mingana, op. cit., p. 6. 

K. S. Latourette, op. at., V. p. 107. 

A. Mingana, op. cit., p. 10. 

B. J. Kidd, Churches of Eastern Christendom, p. 92. 

Codiers, Marco Polo, II. p- 437, quoted by J. S. Stewart in Nestorian Missionary Enter- 
prise, p. 92. 
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at Thana in 1321, had been received by a small community of Nestorian 
Christians. It must be said to the credit of the Mohammedan emperor of 
Delhi, Ghiyas-ud-din, the founder of the Tughluq dynasty, that, when he 
heard of the crime, he punished the governor of Thana with death. 

Christianity in North India, however, received a set back under 
Muhammad bin Tughluq, T’imur, and other Muslim rulers. The blow 
was so shattering that the churches became extinct, and all traces of their 
existence were obliterated by the end of the fifteenth century. 

MISSIONARIES TO NORTH INDIA FROM GOA 

With the arrival of Vasco da Gama in Calicut, in 1498, Christianity 
enters upon a new phase of development. As Stephen Neill has said, ‘for 
good and ill, Christian expansion in the last four centuries has been asso- 
ciated with the political and commercial expansion of Europe’. “ This is 
true of India too. Albuquerque took Goa in 1510 and laid the foundation 
of the colonial empire of Portugal. And the next phase of the growth of 
the Church in North India followed the fortunes of the Portuguese power 
in India. The king of Portugal under the influence of a bull received from 
Pope Nicholas V, giving him a right to half of the world, felt an obligation 
to spread the faith, and this led to the advent of Franciscans and Dominicans 
and, later, Jesuits as missionaries of the gospel in India. The best known 
of the latter group was Francis Xavier, a companion of Ignatius Loyola 
"'^ho founded the Jesuit Order, who like a flaming torch moved from place 
to place starting from Goa and passing through the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago and Japan, till he died off the coast of China in 1552, at the 
age of 46, in his attempt to enter China. Some of the other religious orders 
have special connections with North India. The Augustinians, with the 
Portugese factory at Hooghly, north of Calcutta, as the base of their opera- 
tions in the early years of the seventeenth century, established a number 
of stations in Lower Bengal and along the sea coast from Pipli in Orissa 
to Chittagong, at present in East Pakistan. From 1707, the Italian Capu- 
chins, similarly, pushed north into Nepal and Tibet from their bases in 
Chandernagore and Patna. The Carmelites, resident in India from 1616, 
were to be found in Surat, Bombay, and in Travancore and Cochin. 


JESUIT MISSION TO THE MOGUL COURT 

The story of the Jesuit mission to the Mogul court in the sixteenth 
century is a heroic chapter in the history of missionary work in India At 
the invitation of Akbar (1556-1605), a mission, starting from Goa in 
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November 1579, arrived at his court at Fatehpur Sikri in February 1580, 
after travelling through Surat, Mandu, Ujjain, Sarangpur, Suroj, Marwar, 
Gwalior, and Dholpur. The missioners explained the tenets of the Chris- 
tian faith to the king and pointed out the evils of polygamy. The king 
was cordial in his relations with the missionaries and encouraged round- 
table conferences between them and the mullahs. They had been granted 
full liberty to preach Christianity and to make converts.’^® Yet they soon 
realized that Akbar had no intention of becoming a Christian. The mission 
returned to Goa in 1583. A second time, again, in response to the king’s 
request, a mission was sent to his court at Lahore in 1591. A school was . 
started by the mission which was attended by the sons of nobles and by 
members of the royal family. A third mission followed (1595-1605) which 
met with a slightly better reception. A church was built in Lahore and 
opened in 1597 by the governor of the city. The heir apparent, Prince 
Salim (later known as Jahangir), became a firm friend and protector of the 
mission. Christmas and Easter were celebrated with great pomp and 
publicity in Lahore, and churches were built in Agra and other places. 
Jahangir, even after succeeding his father in 1605, remained friendly to the 
missionaries, and some of his nephews were allowed to be publicly baptized. 
The chief feature of Jesuit activity in the later years of Jahangir’s reign is 
the adventurous journey of Father Antony de Andrade to Tibet in 1624 
via Badrinath. He reached the town of Tsaparang in the upper Sutlej 
valley, saw the king and queen of that region, and preached to them through 
a Hindu interpreter. A mission was maintained there for some years, a 
church was built, and some converts were made. Though the mission to the 
Mogul court was maintained in the time of Shah Jahan (1627-58) and 
Aurangzeb, it became weaker as Portuguese prestige declined in the country. 
By the middle of the eighteenth century, the Jesuits had only five churches 
in Mogor proper — one each at Marwar, Jaipur, and Agra, and two at Delhi. 
In 1759, when the Jesuits were banished from the Portuguese dominions, 
the work of the mission was entrusted to Carmelites of Bombay and to 
Capuchins who established themselves in Patna and looked after the church 
in Agra. In the eighteenth century, there was also a fair number of 
European, Armenian, and Eastern Christians scattered about in various 
parts of India, particularly in the trading centres in western and north- 
eastern India. 


” Dr. M. L. Roy Choudhury, in a paper on ‘The Position of Christianity in the Moghul 
Empire’, says, ‘Akbar treated the Christians, more or less consistently, courteously and 
generously. He liked their intellect. He not only granted them permission to build churches 
and make conversions ; he went so far as to adopt the son of a Christian, Yaqub of Aleppo, 
also known as Mirza Sekandar’. 
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The arrival of William Carey in 1793 opens a new chapter in the 
history of Christianity in India. With him begins, according to Dr. 
Latourette, ‘a new era in Protestant missions not only in India, but also in 
the entire world’. Though there were missionaries in India before his 
time, like those of the Danish-Halle Mission in Tranquebar and John 
Kiernander of Sweden (1758-86), who built the Old Mission Church in 
Calcutta with the help of Lord Clive, William Carey was the first missionary 
to be sent out by a missionary society from the West. Carey has a secure! 
place in history as ‘the father of the modern missionary enterprise’. His 
pioneering work in the field of Bible translation, primary education, and 
journalism, apart from his work as a preacher of the gospel, gives him a 
unique place in the history of modern Bengal as well as in that of the 
Christian Church in North India. Serampore College, which he founded 
in 1818 for the promotion of ‘piety and learning’, has one of the oldest 
university charters in Asia. Carey and his colleagues had to fight hard 
against heavy odds, for the East India Company, which held the reins of 
power at the time, was not friendly towards mission work, as the Directors 
feared it might affect their dividends. But the policy of the Company 
was gradually changed in a favourable direction by the force of public 
opinion in England, and the position was consolidated by the action of the 
British Parliament in 1813 and 1833. 

The establishment of a bishopric of the Church of England in Calcutta, 
with chaplaincies in Bombay and Madras, was an important result of the 
revision of the Company s Charter in 1813. Bishop Middleton, the first 
Bishop of Calcutta (1815-22), founded the Bishop’s College with a view to 
training Indian Christians as preachers and teachers, and for a long time the 
Bishop s College served the cause of general education too. It was in this 
institution that the illustrious son of Bengal, Krishna Mohun Banerji, 
served as a professor from 1851 to 1868. Christianity in North India owes 
much to the work of chaplains like David Brown, Henry Martyn, and 
Claudius Buchanan. Among the bishops who succeeded Middleton are 
such well-known leaders as Reginald Heber (1823-26), poet and hymn- 
writer, and Daniel Wilson (1832-58), the first Metropolitan of India and a 
great administrator, and, in more recent years, Foss Westcott (1919-45), 
a friend of C. F. Andrews and Mahatma Gandhi. The Church of England 
in India became a self-governing Indian Church in 1930, known as the 
Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon, and it has now ten diocesan bishops, 
with headquarters in various cities in northern and western India, and an 
Indian metropolitan with headquarters in Calcutta. 
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THE COMING OF DIFFERENT MISSIONS 
The door was thrown wide open for the entry of missions by the 
Charter Acts of the British Parliament passed in 1813 and 1833. One of 
the earliest bodies (other than those connected with the Church of England 
such as the Christian Missionary Society) to take advantage of this was the 
Church of Scotland, whose first missionary, Alexander Duff, landed in 
Calcutta in 1830. He gave a new turn to missionary work by making 
education an evangelistic agency. With the help of Raja Rammohun Roy, 
he started a school which later developed into the present Scottish Church 
College. Following the success of the experiment, the Church of Scotland 
laid special emphasis on the formation of schools and colleges in its work 
in other provinces too. The educational programme of missions received 
an impetus from the policy adopted by the government, under Lord 
William Bentink, of imparting English education in schools and colleges 
in accordance with Lord Macaulay’s Minute of 1835. The colleges founded 
by various missions, Roman Catholic as well as others, such as the Madras 
Christian College, Wilson College (Bombay), St. Xavier’s College (Calcutta), 
St. John’s College (Agra), Ewing Christian College (Allahabad), and American 
College (Madura), have borne a noble share in educating India’s youth over 
several generations. In 1954, there were, under the auspices of the National 
Christian Council, 46 colleges, 448 high schools, 553 middle schools, and 
103 teacher-training institutions in the whole of India. In 1951, the Roman 
Catholics had 42 colleges, 474 high schools, and 4,362 primary schools. 

Missionaries from America, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and from 
the continent of Europe, followed in the wake of those who hailed from 
Great Britain. In the number of missionaries sent out and in the area 
covered by its work, the Methodist Episcopal Church holds an important 
place. Some of its pioneers were William Taylor (1821-1902), J. M. 
Thoburn (1836-1902), and Dr. Clara Swain, the first woman medical mis- 
sionary who came out to India in 1857. Gordon Hall (died 1826), one of 
the first representatives of the American Congregationalists, started work 
in Bombay in 1813, and the great Baptist, Adoniram Judson, in Rangoon, 
about the same time. Judson was later known as ‘the Apostle of Burma’. 
The Rev. John Newton of the American Presbyterian Mission arrived in 
Ludhiana, Punjab, in 1835 and established a network of mission stations 
in North India. From the work of such pioneering efforts as these has 
grown the Christian Church in India as a whole, which, according to the 
Directory of Churches and Missions in India and Pakistan, 1951, showed 
a total of 24,494 congregations among non-Roman Churches. The services 
rendered to the country, through organizations auxiliary to the Church, 
too, cannot be forgotten, and among these may be mentioned the Bible 
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Society, the Christian Literature Society, the Sunday School Union, the 
Y.M.C.A., and the Y.W.C.A. 

THE WORK OF THE MISSIONS 

The methods of work employed by the missions were as varied as the 
needs of the people. The Christian missionary agencies carried on a relent- 
less war against illiteracy, disease, and poverty, the three crying evils in 
society over a hundred years ago, as they are today. At present, there are over 
500 hospitals and dispensaries scattered throughout India and Pakistan 
where the Christian ministry of healing is exercised. What the missions 
have done, and are still doing, for the defective and the handicapped, such 
as the blind and the deaf, and for lepers and the ‘criminal’ tribes, is some- 
thing that puts India under an eternal debt of gratitude to the Churches 
in the West. Christian hospitals contain approximately 16,000 beds for 
the general treatment of disease. In the treatment of leprosy and tuber- 
culosis, Christian missions have rendered outstanding service. The Mission 
to Lepers cares for 55 hospitals and homes for lepers, with a total of nearly 
9,000 patients. Besides, there are other institutions maintained by the 
Salvation Army and other groups without aid from the mission. ‘The 
names of such mission doctors as Muir, Lowe, Cochrane, and Brand rank 
high in the research and in progress in the treatment of leprosy in this 
country.’^*" There are at present 11 Christian sanatoria for tuberculosis 
patients with 1,300 beds, besides the provision in general hospitals for the 
treatment of this ‘No. 1 scourge of India’. In the profession of nursing as 
well as in medical and health education, the work of Christian agencies is 
acknowledged to be a great boon to the country. The gradual expansion 
in the scope of missionary service is indicated by the way in which rural 
reconstruction and agricultural education have been taken care of by 
missions during the last fifty years. The Allahabad Agricultural Institute 
and the Village Service units in Uttar Pradesh organized by the American 
Presbyterian Mission are two outstanding examples in this direction. 

WORK AMONG THE TRIBAL PEOPLES 

Among the most successful types of work undertaken by the missions 
is that among tribal peoples and Harijans. In several tribal areas mis- 
sionaries have reduced the spoken language to writing, introduced schools, 
hospitals, and social welfare schemes, and have thus efiected a change for 
the better in the mode of life of these peoples. This is true of people like 
the Garos, the Khasis, and the Lusheis in Assam, the Oraons and the Mundas 

Assodadrof 
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in Chota Nagpur, the Santals in Bihar, and the Khonds in Orissa. The work 
among the Harijans has been most marked in the Bhil country in western 
India, in certain parts of the Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, and East Bengal. 

Before we pass on from this section dealing with the work of the 
missions, it may be pertinent to ask whether Churches in India or from 
the West engage in the manifold forms of service described above for the 
sake of luring the unwary into the Christian fold and thus swelling the 
numbers in the Christian population of the country. The Indian public 
generally appreciate Christian service in the social, economic, educational, 
and medical fields, but cannot understand why this should be linked with a 
desire to preach the gospel. The evangelistic purpose and the call to 
service in every form are inseparable parts of an obligation that is laid on 
the conscience of every faithful disciple of Jesus Christ. It is an inescapable 
duty on his part to share with others the spiritual gift he has received from 
his Lord and Master in humility and love and without any ulterior motive. 
Looked at from this point of view, it will be seen that Christian service and 
evangelistic work form an integrated whole in Christian witness. 

We may now consider some aspects of present-day Christianity in North 
India as a whole. 

THE CHURCH; ITS INDIANIZATION AND UNIFICATION 

In the first place, the Church is seeking to shed its ‘foreignness’ and 
to become indigenous to the soil. The Churches in North India, until 
about 1914, hardly had a life and character of their own, apart from that 
of the missionary societies from the West, with which they were associated. 
The Church in each area was tied to the apron-string of the mission, and 
in many respects was but a pale imitation of the latter. In worship, rituals, 
music, architecture, no less than in its theology, it faithfully followed the 
lines laid down by the missionaries who first preached the gospel in a partic- 
ular area. The result was that the Churches planted in India tended to 
reproduce the pattern of Churches in the West. But thanks to the influence 
of the national movement and the leadership of a few forward-looking 
Indian Christians and missionaries, this state of affairs is becoming a thing of 
the past. The Indian Church is coming into its own. In some areas and 
in connection with some denominations, the Church is fully independent, 
as for instance, the Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church in Chota Nagpur. 
In other areas, while the direction and control is either fully in Indian 
hands or jointly in the hands of representatives of missions and Churches, 
the financial support comes mostly from the West. Only in the case of some 
congregations or Church bodies can it be said that the direction as well as 
the financial support is entirely the responsibility of the Church in the area. 
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Not only in the matter of organization, but in appreciating the spiritual 
background of India too, the Church in North India is turning a new 
leaf. This, is seen in the work of Henry Martyn School of Islamics in Aligarh 
and of the Society for the Study of Hinduism and its organ The Pilgrim. 
The Christa Prema Seva Ashram at Poona and the Christian Ashrams at 
Sat Tal, Satna in Vindhya Pradesh, and Sihora in Madhya Pradesh are 
again attempts at adapting Indian institutions to Christian purposes. The 
writings of Pandit Nilkanto Shastri, also known as Nehemiah Goreh, and 
N. V. Tilak, the Christian poet of Maharastra, are significant as interpreta- 
tions of Christian truths through the medium of literature, while A. D. 
Thomas and Angelo da Fonesca are doing a similar service in the realm 
of art. Christianity has shown an amazing adaptability in relation to the 
cultures of different countries it has come into contact with, and there is 
no reason to doubt that in due course it will make itself perfectly at home 
in Indian soil and give expression to its genius in modes of thought and 
practice which are entirely Indian. 

Another ideal that the Church in North India is striving to realize is 
that of unity. On account of various circumstances over which she had little 
control, the Church in North India has been cut up over the last 150 years 
into man y units owing allegiance to their Mother-Churches overseas and 
caring little for other sections of the Church in India itself. The divisions in 
the Church in India, as elsewhere, are a scandal to the Christian name. Indian 
Christian leaders were among the first to realize this, and various attempts 
were made in the past by them, in co-operation with missionaries, to find 
a remedy for this evil. The National Christian Council, formed soon after 
the World Missionary Conference held in Edinburgh in 1910, has done 
much in bringing Christians belonging to various denominations together 
in common enterprises in evangelism, literature, education, and medical 
service. A desire has thus been kindled in the hearts of the Christians to 
seek unity by evolving one Church for the whole of India. Negotiations 
are now going on for bringing about organic unity among the five important 
branches of the Church in North India, viz. the Church of India (Anglican), 
the Methodist Church of Southern Asia (Episcopal), the Methodist Church 
(British and Australian Conferences), the United Church of Northern India 
(which is itself a union of Congregational and Presbyterian Churches in 
northern and western India), and the Churches associated with the Baptist 
Missionary Society in India and Pakistan. 

CONTRIBUTION OF INDIAN CHRISTIANS TO NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 
Further, it may be stated that service of humanity is given high priority 
by the Church, and, to society in general, several individual Christians have 
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made a significant contribution. Michael Madhusudan Dutt, Toru Dutt, 
Pandita Ramabai (1858-1922), Kali Charan Banerji (1847-1907), Rajah Sir 
Harnam Singh (born 1851), Sushil Kumar Rudra (died 1925), Madhusudan 
Das, and Dr. S. K. Dutta are among those who deserve honourable mention 
in this connection. The country has benefited not only by the services of 
a few outstanding men, but from the faithful service of ordinary men and 
women who have been loyal to the spirit and teachings of their Master. 
B. L. Rallia Ram of Lahore has stated: ‘All over India, Indian Christians 
are playing a silent and worthy part in national reconstruction. The 
work of Indian Christian women is particularly remarkable ; so far 
they have been the main stay of educational services.’ Another Indian 
Christian leader recently made the following claim: ‘I do not think that 
any minority community has done so much for the welfare of our country 
as we have done.’^‘ 

INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON NATIONAL LIFE 
Before we close this review, we may ask: What influence has Christian- 
ity in North India exerted on the life and culture of the people as a whole? 
It is not easy to answer the question with any degree of satisfaction. For 
one thing, it must be borne in mind that Christianity entered North India 
effectively only about a century and a half ago, and that even now it remains 
the religion of a minority unevenly distributed over large areas stretching 
from Assam to Kashmir. Further, it suffered from the handicap of being 
considered the religion of the conqueror and an agent in the cultural 
conquest of India by the West. Notwithstanding these difficulties, it may 
be said that Christianity created a healthy ferment in Indian society, partic- 
ularly in the nineteenth century. Dr. J. N. Farquhar claims that Christianity 
has exerted both a direct and an indirect influence on the development of 
the movements amongst Hindus, Muslims, and Parsis, which he describes 
in his book.®^ He says further that ‘almost without exception, the methods 
of work used in the movements have been borrowed from the missions’. 
‘The Christian doctrine of the love of God, which is a necessary element in 
the Fatherhood, passed into the teaching of the Brahmo Samaj and the 
Prarthana Samaj, and has deeply influenced most of the other movements.’^^ 
Christian influence on the development of the Bhakti movement in 
Hinduism is a subject of fascinating interest to students of Indian history 
and culture. It is not claiming too much to say that Christian thought and 


Dr. P. V. Cherian, Chairman of the Legislative Council, Madras, made this claim in a 
public speech, which is quoted in the National Christian Council Review, January 1955, p. 47. 
““ T. N. Farquhar, Modem Relieious Movements in India (Lahore, 1943), p. 433. 

Ibid., p. 442. ^bid., p. 436. 
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practice have had some influence on the development of Bhakti thought 
and ritual in Indian religions. In support of this the following observation 
may be quoted as typical of those who make the claim: ‘Through Sufi 
mysticism . . . Vaisnavism of Bengal has received indirect Christian influence. 
There may have been direct influence also. Regarding later Vaisnavism 
in Bengal, and especially in the case of the followers of Kabir, direct 
Christian influence is an indisputable fact.’^® 

Similarly, about Islam one writer observes; ‘To a considerable extent, 
the modernization of Islam was, in form, a reaction to the stimulus of 
Christian assault. Almost without exception, reformers wrote their exposi- 
tion of the new Islam as apologetic answers to their criticisms of the 
missionaries.’^® 

English education, in imparting which Christian missions played a 
notable part, has effected revolutionary changes in the social and political 
outlook of Indians of all classes. According to Jawaharlal Nehru, ‘English 
education brought a widening of Indian horizons, an admiration for English 
literature and institutions, a revolt against some customs and aspects of 
Indian life, and a growing demand for political life’.^' Referring to another 
aspect of the work of missions, Nehru observes: ‘The desire of the 
Christian missionaries to translate the Bible into every possible language 
thus resulted in the development of many Indian languages.’^® 

It would be foolish to claim that the inspiration for some of the 
brightest ideals that characterize various movements in India at the present 
time is to be found altogether outside the noble elements of religious and 
ethical heritage of India. And yet, at the same time, no student of history 
could be so blind as to deny that, in the matter of humanitarian service, 
social reform, and the creation of a society based on the worth and dignity 
of the individual, Christian ideals have exerted a stimulating and beneficent 
influence on the thoughts and aspirations of the intelligentzia in Indian 
society for the last one century and a half, and, we may hope, will 
continue to inspire every section of the teeming millions of India in the 
years to come. 

S. Estborn, The Religion of Tagore (Christian Literature Society), p. 21. 

C. Smith, Modern Islam in India (Lahore, 1943), p. 44. 

The Discovery of India (Second Edition, Signet Press, Calcutta, 1946), p. 337. 
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N O one can deny that the Islamic religion has contributed considerably to 
the progress of the world, its civilization, its knowledge, and its culture, 
although, even in this enlightened age, the admission is made rather 
grudgingly and with some hesitation. Anatole France in The Bloom of 
Life said, ‘The greatest tragedy in history was the battle of Poitiers, when 
the science, the art, and the civilization of Arabia fell before the barbarism 
of the Franks’. 

BrifEault in his Making of Humanity wrote as follows : ‘Neither Roger 
Bacon nor his later namesake has any title to be credited with having 
introduced the experimental method. Roger Bacon was no more than 
one of the apostles of Muslim science and method to Christian Europe ; 
and he never wearied of declaring that knowledge of Arabic and Arabic 
science was for his contemporaries the only way to true knowledge. 
Discussions as to who was the originator of the experimental method . . . 
are part of the colossal misrepresentation of the origin of European 
civilization. The experimental method of the Arabs was by Bacon’s time 
wide-spread and eagerly cultivated throughout Europe. ... It was not 
science only which brought Europe back to life. Other and manifold 
influences from the civilization of Islam communicated its first glow to 
European life. 

‘For although there is not a single aspect of European growth in 
which the decisive influence of Islamic culture is not traceable, nowhere 
is it so clear and momentous as in the genesis of that power which 
constitutes the permanent distinctive force of the modem world, and the 
supreme source of its victory — ^natural science and the scientific spirit. 

‘. . . The Greeks systematized, generalized, and theorized, but the 
patient ways of investigation, the accumulation of positive knowledge, the 
minute methods of science, detailed and prolonged observation, and 
experimental enquiry were altogether alien to the Greek temperament. 
Only in Hellenistic Alexandria was there any approach to scientific work 
conducted in the ancient classical world. What we call science arose in 
Europe as a result of a new spirit of enquiry, of new methods of investiga- 
tion, of the method of experiment, observation, measurement, of the develop- 
ment of mathematics in a form unknown to the Greeks. That spirit and those 
methods were introduced into the European world by the Arabs.’^ 

* Quoted by Iqbal in his Six Lectures. 
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LOVE OF KNOWLEDGE IN ISLAM 

Speaking of Ibn Khaldun, Professor Meyerhof in The Legacy of Islam 
refers to him as the talented Arabian philosopher of history and the greatest 
intellect of his century. Professor Gibb, in the same book, speaking of 
Ibn Hazm, said that his name was honoured in the West as the founder 
of the science of comparative religion. It is not necessary to refer in detail 
to the contribution of Islam to science, art, literature, philosophy, archi- 
tecture, music, or to the development of various kinds of industries. 

Islam is a religion whose vitality depends on continual progress, and 
the decadence of Islamic kingdoms in modern times is due to the fall 
from this standard set in clear terms in the holy Qur’an and the Hadis 
of the holy Prophet. Let us set down here one quotation from the sayings 
of our revered Prophet: ‘Acquire knowledge, it will enable you to 
distinguish between right and wrong, it will light the way to heaven, it will 
be your friend in the desert, your society in solitude, your companion in 
loneliness, your guide to happiness, the sustainer in your misery, the 
ornament among your friends, and the armour against your enemies.’ 

The knowledge essential in a Muslim is that there is only one God. 
The holy Book says that man was made to worship this one God, and that 
this is his only function in life (LI. 56). As a matter of fact, the Arabic word 
used, iabadun, implies that man’s sole duty is to transform himself into 
a perfect slave of God. To attain to this state, that is to say, to concentrate 
his whole soul on God throughout life, man has first to understand God 
to the best of his capacity, and it is quite clear that man’s progress, according 
to Islam, must depend on how far he has approximated his knowledge of 
God to the absolute truth about God. 

THE NATURE OF GOD AND HIS REMEMBRANCE 

We meet with a paradox in the holy Qur’an where we find this 
description of God: ‘The Originator of the heavens and the earth. He 
made mates for you from among yourselves and mates of the cattle too, 
multiplying you thereby ; nothing is like a likeness of Him ; and He is 
the hearing, the seeing (XLII.ll). So transcendent is God that man cannot 
conceive even a likeness of Him. The Qur’an further describes Allah as 
the first and the last, the hidden and the manifest, and says that whichever 
way we turn, we see His face and that He is with us wherever we be. And 
in VI. 104, it declares: ‘Vision comprehends Him not, but He comprehends 
all vision ; and He is the knower of all subtleties, the aware.’ 

In spite of this clear declaration in the holy Book that God is incom- 
prehensible, Muslims are enjoined to keep Him always in mind: ‘Oh you 
who believe, let not your wealth or your children divert you from the 
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remembrance o£ Allah ; and whoever does that is a loser’ (LX11L9). 
‘Remember Me and I will remember you’ (11.152). ‘Ask of Me and I 
will respond to you’ (XL.60). This continuous remembrance of God is 
insisted upon in every line of the Qiir’an. In XX. 124-26, we find the 
following: ‘But he who turneth away from remembrance of Me, his will 

be a narrow life, and I shall bring him blind to the assembly on the Day 
of Resurrection. He will say, “My Lord, wherefore hast Thou gathered 
me (hither) blind when I was wont to see?’’ He (Allah) will say, “So (it 
must be). Our revelations came unto thee, but thou didst forget them. 
In like manner thou art forgotten this day’’.’ 

It is obvious that the word dhikr or remembrance covers a very wide 
range, varying from a mere passing thought to actual vision fn the case of 
a majdoob or a person who is God-intoxicated. Even the repetition of one 
of God’s names is a method of remembrance : ‘And Allah’s are the best 
names, therefore call on Him thereby, and leave alone those who violate 
the sanctity of His names ; they shall be requited for what they did’ (VII. 180), 
In the Hadts-i-Qudsi we find the following: ‘When My servant practises 
My dhikr and his lips move for My sake, I am with him at^the time ; and 
I am the companion of one who remembers Me.’ ‘To one who remains 
engaged in My dhikr, without troubling Me with requests, I give more 
than to the man who asks of Me.’ There is a familiar saying that between 
man and his rabb (Lord) there are 70,000 curtains. The holy Qur’an has, 
in clear terms, indicated how these thousands of curtains can be removed, 
so as to get an immediate, though imperfect, vision of Allah. The way 
indicated is through the acquisition of knowledge. And this explains how 
the Qur’an inspired the Muslims to adopt the empirical method of inductive 
reasoning, which led to the rise of modern science. 

UNDERSTANDING GOD’S SOVEREIGNTY THROUGH KNOWLEDGE 

Some passages may be quoted from the holy Book to illustrate the point : 
‘Lol in the creation of the heavens and the earth, and (in) the difference 
of night and day, are tokens (of His sovereignty) for men of understanding, 
such as remember Allah, standing, sitting, and reclining, and consider the 
creation of the heavens and the earth, (and say): Our Lord! Thou 
createdst not this in vain. Glory be to Thee! Preserve us from the doom 
of Fire’ (III. 190-91). 

‘And He it is who hath set for you the stars that ye may guide your 
course by them amid the darkness of the land and the sea. We have 
detailed our revelations for a people who have knowledge. 

‘And He it is who hath produced you from a single being, and (hath 
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given you) a habitation and a repository. We have detailed our revelations 
for a people who have understanding’ (VI. 98-99). 

‘Lo! in the creation of the heavens and the earth, and the difEerence 
of night and day, and the ships which run upon the sea with that which 
is of use to men, and the water which Allah sendeth down from the sky, 
thereby reviving the earth after its death, and dispersing all kinds of beasts 
therein, and (in) the ordinance of the winds and the clouds obedient 
between heaven and earth, are signs (of Allah’s sovereignty) for people who 
have sense. 

‘Yet of mankind are some who take unto themselves (objects of worship 
which they set as) rivals to Allah, loving them with a love like (that which 
is the due) of Allah (only) — those who believe they are staunchest in their 
love for Allah — Oh, that those who do evil had but known, (on the day) 
when they behold the doom, that power belongeth wholly to Allah, and 
that Allah is severe in punishment! ’ (11.164-65). 

As one’s knowledge of the actual phenomena of nature increases, one 
begins to get a glimmering of the might and power of Allah, and it is thus 
that man should endeavour to reach Allah and meet Him in this life itself. 

MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE AND HIS DUTY IN THE WORLD 

Thus it will be seen that although God’s essence is unknowable, yet 
man is to concentrate his whole soul into an attempt to understand Him 
through His attributes with the aid of knowledge. The acquisition of 
knowledge, which is essential to transmute man into a complete slave of 
Allah, is also necessary to enable him to come into His kingdom on this 
earth. As the Qur’an says, ‘Surely we offered the trust to the heavens and 
the earth and the mountains, but they refused the burden and feared to 
receive it. Man alone undertook to bear it, but proved unjust, senseless’ 
(XXXIII. 72). 

There are many passages in the holy Book which show that man was 
destined to have complete command of all the forces of nature, of the sun, 
the stars, the wind, all the animals, the trees, the sea, the tides, the moun- 
tains, and the moon ; and that man will be exalted in proportion to his 
knowledge. ‘Allah will exalt those of you who believe and those who are 
given knowledge in high degrees, and Allah is aware of what you do’ 
(LVIII.il). 

Islam holds out to its followers a life of activity with a continuous 
remembrance of, and reliance on, God as its ideal, whereby a man’s powers 
for good will fully mature and all his potentialities in the direction of 
virtue will be completely developed. This double insistence on believing 
and doing good is to be found in almost every line of the Qur’an. A life 
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spent in meditation or contemplation is insufficient ; life has to be lived 
in strenuous endeavour and toil by man amidst men. 

MAN’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS GOD 

The chapter known as ‘The Kingdom’ in the Qur’an begins with this 
verse: ‘Blessed is He in whose hand is the kingdom, and He has power 
over all things. Who created death and life that He may try you — ^which 
of you is best in deeds ; and He is the Mighty, the Forgiving’ (LXVII.1-2). 
In his attitude towards God, in his journey through life, man has to 
balance himself on two wings, namely, the fear of God and the love of 
God. Mere love of Allah alone may lead man, in his first blinding vision 
of mystic consciousness, to lose that respect for the power, the might, and 
the omnipotence of Allah, which is due to Allah. That is why the highest 
title or honour in which the Prophet delighted was that he was the abd or 
slave of Allah. 

It is for the purpose of infusing this feeling of awe in man towards 
Allah that acquisition of knowledge is necessary for man (XXXV.28). It 
was really a defect in that great Muslim mystic Mansur Al-Hallaj when, 
in moments of ecstasy, he muttered ‘Ana’l Haqq’ (I am the Truth). As 
knowledge and science advance, man begins to realize the omnipotence and 
power of God and his own helplessness. Says the Qur^an, ‘And with Him 
are the keys of the invisible. None but He knoweth them. And He 
knoweth what is in the land and the sea. Not a leaf falleth but He knoweth 
it, not a grain amid the darkness of the earth, naught of wet or dry, but' 
(it is noted) in a clear record’ (VI.59). 

Although acquisition of knowledge is necessary for man to set him on 
the path of getting a glimpse of the eternal vision in life, man can never 
comprehend Allah, through the intellect alone. But man can, according to 
the Qur’an, come into contact with reality, if he will follow the rules set 
forth therein. 

There is a minimum requirement fixed in the Islamic religion before 
a man can be regarded as a true Muslim. He must make the declaration 
that there is no God but Allah, and that Mohammed is His apostle ; pray 
at five fixed intervals of time during the day and night ; fast during the 
month of Ramadhan every year from sunrise to sunset ; contribute one- 
fortieth of his income for the benefit of the poor ; and make the haj pilgrim- 
age at least once in his lifetime. Besides these five obligations, the holy 
Qur’an contains throughout its pages instructions for those who wish to 
come into contact with Allah. All the compulsory prayers are fixed and 
are the same as those performed by the holy Prophet. These prayers were 
taught to the Prophet by Allah Himself through the angel Gabriel, the 
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Ruhul Ameen of the Qur’an (XXVI. 192-96). The prayers have to be 
uttered in Arabic in the same form and with the same accent as Allah 
Himself taught. There is a mystic significance in this rigid and inflexible 
discipline. 


THE POWER OF THE WORD IN ISLAM 
Words have always been mysterious, so much so that the holy Bible 
refers to them in equally mysterious language. The eastern people have 
always realized the hidden significance of the power of words, for example, 
in charms, in sorcery, in invocations to the unseen powers. If we keep 
this fact in mind, we shall be able to understand the compelling power 
that the original Arabic words of prayer have on the minds of Muslims in 
inducing mystic consciousness. The word ‘Allah’ is frequently used by 
Muslim Sufis to induce mystic consciousness. Muslims further believe that 
the heart beats this word ‘Allah’, and that the wind in the brain mutters 
the word ‘hu\ as one can hear for oneself, if one closes one’s ears with the 
hands. 

Another example of the importance of the original Arabic in the 
Muslim prayer is to be found in the opening chapter of the holy Qur’an, 
which is always repeated at the beginning of each prayer. The verse begins 
with the Arabic equivalent of ‘ALHMD’ — ^A standing for Allah, L for 
Gabriel, H for Hauwa or Eve, M for Mohammed, and D for Adam. There is 
only one Q in this chapter, and that occurs in the word ‘straight’ in the line 
‘Guide us into the straight path’ ; and here Q stands for the Qur’an. 

ISLAMIC FORMULA ABOUT GOD AND HIS MESSENGER 
The Islamic formula ‘There is no God but Allah, and Mohammed is 
the messenger of Allah’ gives the key to the whole religion. The first 
portion contains a negation and an affirmation, the denial being that the 
attributes of Allah can never be ascribed to a created being, and the 
affirmation that the attributes of Allah belong to and are appropriate only 
to Allah. An idolater who worships an idol is a sinner, if he regards the 
idol as the possessor of certain attributes, but he commits no sin, if he is 
conscious of the fact that certain attributes represented by the features and 
pose of the idol are the attributes of God. 

In the holy Qur’an, Allah asked the Prophet to say that he was himself 
no more than a man, and was like any other man, but that it had been 
revealed unto him that God whom man worshipped, however diverse 
the creed and race of man might be, was one in His essence. The 
diversity and difference in the conception of God in the heart of man is 
thus due not to there being different gods, but because the nafs or ego of 
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man is obscured by his own desires and sins ; hence the distorted and 
varying conceptions of God in the mind of man. The remedy suggested 
by the Qur’an for man is to turn to God and kill his desires.^ 

The whole Islamic formula ‘La ilaha ilallah Mohammed-urrasulallah’ 
is of vast importance in Islamic mysticism. When one talks of the love of 
God, it means very little, for God is intangible and cannot be sensed. That 
is why there must be some representative of God, who will appear as man 
and who will evoke from man this feeling of love, by the noble life he will 
lead, and such were Moses, Jesus Christ, and Mohammed. The holy 
Qur’an says, ‘Say : If you love Allah, then follow me ; Allah will love 
you and forgive you your faults ; and Allah is forgiving, merciful’ (III. 30). 
The condition laid down is that to love Allah and to get His love in return 
the only way in Islam is to follow the holy Prophet’s rules and his example. 
The holy Qur’an speaks of prayers in the stillness and silence of night, when 
the heart whispers its trust and love to its Creator and a ready response is 
heard. The holy Book commands the Muslims to call upon Allah by 
any one of His hundred names indicated to man by Allah Himself. ‘And 
when My servants ask you concerning Me, then surely I am very near ; 
1 answer the prayer of the suppliant when he calls on Me, so they should 
answer My call and believe in Me that they may walk in the right way’ 
(II. 186). 


CONDITIONS OF MYSTIC ATTAINMENT 
The holy Qur’an has laid down rules which must necessarily be strictly 
observed before the seeker after truth can set forth on this journey. The 
compulsory ordinances relating to prayers, fasting, almsgiving, and the haf 
pilgrimage must be observed before a Muslim can realize the truth. 
Assuming that he observes these simple rules, if he practises the dhikr or 
remembrance of Allah, he can easily get the mystic experience which his 
soul yearns for. But in practising mushahida (realization) and muraqaba 
(meditation), as the Sufi calls the effort to get this experience, the slow, quiet 
recital of a name of Allah is necessary to strip the aspirant’s mind of all 
mental images and to induce that love for Allah which will suddenly 
transport him from worldly consciousness to mystic experience. 

It is always the heart, the inner intuition, to which God whispers, and if 
it is properly attuned, not only can one hear the ‘still sad music of humanity , 
but one can even acquire knowledge, wisdom, solace, comfort, guidance in 
troubles, and protection from harm. This is the ilm ladunni referred to 
in the chapter called ‘The Cave’, and the Qur’an is full of examples of this 


* See the commentary of Muhayadin El Arab! on the Qur’an, II. 54. 
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kind of knowledge and guidance acquired by the prophets of old. The 
aim and object of every Muslim Sufi is to get not only a vision of the next 
world in this life itself, but actually to hear Allah’s mysterious messages 
and voice every minute of his life. This kind of prayer is well described in 
the following extract from the great Muslim mystic Ghazali’s lecture on 
‘Absorption in God’: 

‘Prayers have three veils, whereof the first is prayers uttered only by the 
tongue ; the second is when the mind, by hard endeavour and by firmest 
resolve, reaches a point at which, being untroubled by evil suggestions, it 
is able to concentrate itself on divine matters ; the third veil is when the 
mind can, with difficulty, be diverted from dwelling on divine matters. 
But the marrow of prayer is seen when He who is invoked by prayer takes 
possession of the mind of him who prays, and the mind of the latter is 
absorbed in God whom he addresses, his prayers ceasing and no self- 
consciousness abiding in him, even to this extent that a mere thought about 
his prayers appears to him a veil and a hindrance. This state is called 
‘absorption’ by the doctors of mystical lore, when a man is so utterly absorbed 
that he perceives nothing of his bodily members, nothing of what is passing 
without, nothing of what occurs to his mind — ^yea, when he is, as it were, 
absent from all these things whatsoever, journeying first to his Lord, then 
in his Lord. But if the thought occurs to him that he is totally absorbed, 
that is a blot ; for only that absorption is worthy of the name which is 
unconscious of absorption.’^ 

An endeavour has been made in this short article to explain the 
principal points in the religion of Islam and why it is (as Iqbal has pointed 
out in his Six Lectures) that Goethe, while making a general review of 
Islam as an. educational force, said to Eckermann: ‘You see this teaching 
never fails ; with all our systems, we cannot go, and generally speaking 
no man can go, further than that.’ 

® See Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah, Oriental Caravan (Denis Archer, London, 1933), p. 77. 
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ISLAM IN INDIA 

T he Muslims form one of the most important constituents of the 
national economy of India. For at least a thousand years, they have, 
particularly in the North, supplied one of the major forces in the shaping 
of India’s economic, political, and social history. Small groups may have 
trickled into the country at even earlier periods, but about the end of the 
first millennium, the trickle deepened into a steady stream, which flowed 
into the land without any sign of sagging for almost eight hundred years. 
Woven into the intricate pattern of Indian life, the Muslims have yet main- 
tained their individuality. They have contributed to the symphony of 
Indian life and yet retained a distinct timbre that can be clearly recognized. 
An essential port of Indian life, but with a distinctiveness of their own, 
they present a phenomenon which has few parallels elsewhere. India has 
assimilated almost all foreign races and cultures that entered the land at 
different times by broadening her faith and her social structure. In most 
other countries, Muslims have also assimilated the land into the main stream 
of Islamic culture. India is the- one exception where neither has Islam been 
overpowered by India, nor has India been absorbed into the Islamic world. 

TWO INFLUENCES IN THEIR MENTAL MAKE-UP 
In order to understand the Indian Muslim and his place in Indian 
history, one must remember that two factors have contributed to his mental 
evolution and make-up. On the one hand, there has been the influence of 
Islam and the philosophy of life represented by it. On the other, there has 
been the pervasive influence of Indian culture and civilization. These two 
forces have acted steadily throughout the centuries and shaped his life and 
character. If the Indian Muslim is distinct from his counterpart in other 
parts of the world, this is due to the interaction of these two forces at many 
levels. The fact that the Muslims came to India not in one solid and 
compact block, but in driblets that were spread through centuries has 

further helped this process of assimilation. 

The main contributions of Islam to the mental make-up of Indian 
Muslims have been the insistence on a militant democracy, libera 
rationalism in practical conduct, and an uncompromising monotheism that, 
at times, verged on iconoclasm and intolerance. It is generally recognize 
that Islam’s democratic urge is perhaps its greatest contribution to world 
culture. True, there are both Semitic and Aryan parallels, but no other 
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religion has insisted on it so strongly, nor succeeded in instilling into its 
adherents an equal sense of democratic spirit among the faithful. In 
theory, every religion recognizes the principles of fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of man. In practice, however, the fatherhood of God often 
remains an article of faith divorced from the realities of life. Clash of 
colour and inequalities of birth, station, and wealth make the brotherhood 
of man a mere ideal unrelated to the daily activities of life. Even its 
worst enemies have, however, admitted that Islam broke down the barriers 
of colour and birth absolutely in the formal act of worship and with 
negligible restrictions in daily social intercourse. 

The liberalism of Islam is seen in its comparative freedom from 
geographic limitations. This is a corollary as much to its emphasis upon 
equality of men as to its missionary character. A democratic attitude is, 
in a sense, a direct consequence of rationalism. The human intellect is 
the same whatever be one’s colour or nationality. Islam’s attempt to break 
away from the domination of priestcraft and its comparative freedom from 
mystical speculation and superstition are other manifestations of its 
rationalism. It is well known that the Prophet of Islam himself never 
claimed any superhuman quality or virtue. He was never tired of in- 
sisting that he was a man among men. His precedence over others came 
not so much from any authority based on revelation, as from the quality 
of intelligence applied to the solution of the problems of life. 

Reason is the same for all, and insistence upon the universality of 
spiritual laws was only the obverse of the insistence on the unity of reason. 
Faith in an ultimate revelation through Mohammed for the spiritual uplift 
of the whole human race tended to intensify missionary zeal. Islam thus 
recognized no limitation whatsoever to the application of its laws of 
spiritual life. The new faith in unitary reason would therefore allow of 
neither exception nor qualification. Truth was one and unique, and any- 
thing which diffeied from the true must therefore be false. Consciousness 
of the value of Truth was therefore matched with the repudiation of 
whatever differed from it. It was inevitable that, in such circumstances, 
the religious zeal of Islam should, in the application of its relentless logic, 
develop into iconoclasm and beget, at times, especially in some of its earlier 
phases, narrowness and intolerance. 

The Indian Muslims were, however, equally subject to the influence 
of the traditions of India. In some ways, these represented an entirely 
different outlook on life. If Islam insisted on the unity of Truth, it was 
the diversity and manifoldness of its manifestations which had their greatest 
appeal to the Indian intellect. India looked at Reality as a substance with 
infinite attributes, all of which had equal validity. In its perception of the 
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importance o£ the gradations of Truth, India, at times, went to the other 
extreme, where even evil was looked upon as a lesser good and tolerated as 
a necessary adjunct of the Real. The Indian genius for synthesis has rightly 
evoked the admiration of the entire world, but the weakness inherent in its 
acceptance or tolerance of everything, without discrimination, has not always 
been noticed. 

Many of the institutions, which are peculiarly Indian, can be derived 
from this synthetic outlook on life. Caste, which is a division of human 
beings into difEerent grades, is repugnant to the non-Hindu mind. When 
one interprets it as an attempt to find a function for difEerent stages of 
evolution of the human personality, it, however, attains a new significance. 
So long as caste was functional and not hereditary, it served as a principle 
of democracy, rather than otherwise. It was only when its fluidity was lost 
and, instead of being the expression of co-operation between different 
elements of one organism, it became the embodiment of sharply differ- 
entiated social strata, that caste became the national and social problem 
that it is today. In any case, caste attempted to find a place, however 
inferior, for those who had been conquered, as opposed to certain other 
types of colonization or conquest, where the conquered are entirely 
segregated or even annihilated. 

The Indian Muslims were therefore subject, on the one hand, to 
Islam’s insistence upon social homogeneity and, on the other, to the Indian 
tradition of rigid stratification according to caste. They thus acquired some 
of the habits and prejudices which characterized the later rigid form of the 
caste system, but, because of the Islamic insistence on equality of man, 
retained something of its original flexibility. This is clearly seen in the 
manner in which caste expressed itself in Indian Muslim society. Early 
Islam insisted on equality of man and repudiated even family names, as 
these tended to perpetuate distinctions. The Indian Muslims could not 
therefore accept a system of caste based on the fact of birth alone. In its 
place, Muslim society in India evolved a type of caste based on wealth and 
station. 

The Muslim variation of caste is seen most clearly in the institution 
of feudalism. Inconsistent with the spirit of Islam, in India it became 
associated especially with the Muslims. Military conquest always tends to 
produce a feudal society, and in India it became a necessary element in the 
Muslim system of land administration. Absence of modern means of 
communication made the control of so vast a country as India, from one 
common centre, impossible. It was inevitable that a good deal of authority 
should be delegated to the local representatives of the king. In time, they 
grew into petty chieftains or kinglings rather than administrators serving a 
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central authority. Social life was disfigured by the existence of a large 
number of slaves, both male and female, in the household of kings and 
nobles. Indigenous converts often failed to attain the social status of those 
who had foreign blood in their veins and, in a plutocratic regime, the poor 
tended to form a separate class. Converts tended to carry over their caste 
prejudices to their new faith. Difference in social esteem among converts 
from different castes could not thus be altogether avoided. 

Indian philosophy has always emphasized the wholeness of life and 
brought with it an attitude of toleration and forbearance. Indian Muslims 
were influenced by this spirit of catholicity of the traditions of ancient 
India. It is significant that the attempts at rapprochement between Islam 
and Hinduism were as strong from the Muslim side as from that of the 
Hindus. Just as the teachings of Ramananda, Nanak, and Caitanya tended 
to narrow the distinction between Hinduism and Islam, there were also 
Kabir, Chishti, and Dara Shukoh who attempted an understanding and 
unification of the two faiths from the side of the Muslims. Nor must it be 
forgotten that, though orthodoxy looked askance, one of the supreme 
architects of this movement for synthesis was Akbar the Great. 

THE ADVTNT OF ISLAM IN INDIA 

The fact that Muslim penetration into India was not a case of whole- 
sale colonization, but of successive waves of military attack ensured that 
each invading group would, in its turn, be subject to the pervasive influence 
of Hinduism when it settled down. Small groups of men who came as 
military conquerors were themselves largely conquered culturally. We 
have also to remember that, except the original invaders of Sind, the M usli m 
conquerors were not Arabs, but mainly Turks or Turko-Afghans who had 
themselves acquired Islamic civilization and culture comparatively recently. 
Rightly or wrongly, the Arabs were convinced of the superiority of their 
own culture. Where, however, Islam came to a country through other 
races, no such cultural supremacy could be established, as the conquerors 
were, in many cases, inferior in civilization to the people whom they con- 
quered. It is a matter of history that, where Islam came to a country 
through the Arabs, there was a process of virtual cultural conquest. This 
was achieved sometimes by partial absorption of some ingredients of local 
culture, sometimes by the imposition of Arab culture on the conquered. 

If the conquest of India had been undertaken by the Arabs, it is 
piobable that they would have taken over some of the elements of Indian 
culture. While drawing on India s past, the Arab conquest was, at the 
same time, likely to have attempted the imposition of Arab culture on the 
Indian masses. This has been the pattern of Arab cultural conquest in 
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Other regions. It must be remembered that even the highly developed 
civilizations of Iran and Egypt could not withstand the onslaught of 
the Arab wave. Like the remnants of Greco-Roman civilization in 
Constantinople, the ancient cultures of Egypt and Iran were lost in the 
Arab wave. Characteristically enough, the Arabs accepted, in course of 
time, some of the ancient traditions, heroes, and legends of these countries 
as part of their own national heritage. The fact that a new race was reared 
by fusion with local converts, male and female, helped the process, for they 
transmitted their national stories as nursery tales. Thus Alexander is as 
much an Arab hero as a Greek. The exploits of Rustum have been taken 
up into the common currency of Muslim tradition. The queen of Sheba 
and the diverse manifestations of Egyptian civilization were equally 
absorbed in the general current of Arab history. 

The Arabs thus tried to impose a composite Arab culture, based on 
their own language and script, on the local peoples, after absorbing some 
elements of value in the indigenous civilizations. The Turko- Afghans, who 
in successive waves conquered India, followed a different policy. They were 
at first content to preserve for themselves fragments of the Arab culture 
they had inherited: they sought neither to impose it on India nor enrich 
it by drawing upon the rich heritage of the land. One reason for this may 
be that they were perhaps not in a position to attempt a cultural synthesis. 
The Iranian- Arab culture which they flaunted was for them a comparatively 
new acquisition, and had not entered into the texture of their life and 
being. They had, however, all the zeal of a new convert. Therefore, for 
a long period after their advent on the Indian scene, they sought to remain 
aloof. In course of time, however, the processes of geography and economy 
proved stronger than such racial exclusiveness. They were slowly woven 
into the Indian pattern, drawn by the tolerance and responsiveness of the 
Indian mind and their own capacity for absorption and imitation. 

It is not necessary to describe in detail the consequences which followed 
from centuries of common life. Throughout India, an initial clash was 
followed by fusion and synthesis. These contacts had a profound influence 
on the way of life of the peoples inhabiting this land. There were far- 
reaching changes in their dress, food, language, literature, art, painting, 
architecture, music, and philosophy. In a way, a rapprochement was in- 
evitable from the very nature of the case. Administration cannot be carried 
on for long by mere force or with the help of imported functionaries. The 
needs of administration led to innovations which were, in almost every case, 
compromises. As a result of living in the land, the Muslim invaders were 
gradually absorbed into its economy. They developed an attitude at first 
of toleration and then of appreciation and love for the culture of the land. 
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There was hardly any racial distinction between the earlier rulers of the 
diflEerent so-called Pathan dynasties and the Moguls who came later. The 
difference in their approach and outlook is, however, fundamental and is 
the inevitable consequence of common life through centuries. 

FACTORS LEADING TO THE SPREAD OF ISLAM 

One reason which made a fusion of Hindu and Muslim outlooks not 
only easy, but in a sense inevitable was the fact that large masses of the 
native people entered the fold of the new faith. History tells us that there 
was no large-scale colonization by the Muslims. It was a case of infiltration 
of small groups who came in successive waves. In some cases, those who 
were conquered had the faith and outlook of their conquerors imposed on 
them. In many cases, there was no question of any imposition. There was 
a willing acceptance of the new faith by large numbers, on whom the 
existing social order pressed heavily. It also attracted those who had 
developed a sense of dissatisfaction with the prevailing religion of the 
country. It was therefore not only the oppressed and unprivileged, but also 
a section of the intelligentzia who were drawn by the simplicity and vigour 
of the new faith. There were, no doubt, many who were influenced by the 
worldly advantages offered by the new faith. Equally strong must have 
been its appeal to those whose innate sense of social justice and human 
dignity rebelled against the rigidity of caste. 

By the time of the advent of the Muslims, Hindu society had become 
ossified with its rigid strata of castes. Earlier attempts to rebel against the 
authority of the Brahmanas had reached their culmination in the great 
movements of Buddhism and Jainism. For a time, it seemed as if 
Buddhism, with its emphasis on equality and common humanity, would 
permanently change the structure of Indian life. By the end of the seventh 
century, Buddhism had, however, spent itself. Neo-Brahmanism began to 
dominate India about the time of Sankara, but the triumph of neo- 
Brahmanism was not swift or easy. The Buddhist tradition continued longest 
in areas like Bihar and Bengal. Even after the triumph of Brahmanism, the 
defeated Buddhists did not give up the fight. They seized opportunities 
to express their resentment against the unwelcome domination, and actually 
helped Mohammed ibn-Qasim in defeating the Brahmana king Dahir of 
Sind near Raor in a.d. 712. 

In the gjreater part of India, the Brahmanical supremacy had been 
re-established by the seventh or the eighth century. In Bengal, however, 
this process was not completed till about the end of the ninth century. 
When Muslims appeared in Bengal, they found everywhere large, dis- 
gruntled groups who had been in opposition to, if not more powerful than, 
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the dominating religious group of the day. When one looks at the record 
of the struggles of this period, one is repeatedly struck by the fact that 
small groups of Muslims triumphed over very much larger indigenous 
armies. This cannot be explained in terms of personal valour. The records 
are clear that in sheer bravery there was nothing to choose between the 
protagonists. It may be true that better strategy and military tactics often 
gave the invaders an advantage. It is, however, obvious that a small group 
of military conquerors could not for long withstand the resistance of a vast 
mass of local people, especially in a country like India, unless there were 
elements within the country itself which, for some reason or other, 
deserted the local rulers and lent their support to the invaders. This is 
corroborated by the record of events. In many cases, the conquerors from 
outside had local allies, who played an equally important role in the out- 
come. Local morale may, at times, have been affected by fear, based on 
the military reputation and the alleged relentlessness of the invaders. The 
defections were, however, too wide-spread to be explained by mere prudence 
or love of gain. 

Popular interpretation of events in Bengal assumes this theory of 
internal support for the Muslim conquerors. For reasons mentioned above, 
a large number of the people did not accept neo-Brahmanism except under 
duress. In Bengal, the embers of departed Buddhism were still hot when 
the Muslims came. This is recorded in the ballads and legends of the 
period. Ballads, incorporated among the vernacular religious literature of 
the land, announce that the Muslim conquerors came as the champions of 
dharma, in order to rescue from oppression the masses of the people. There 
is also a legend that eighteen horsemen, who came in the guise of horse- 
sellers, sufficed to conquer the capital of Laksmanasena, the last king of the 
neo-Brahmanical tradition. In the light of later research, this legend may 
be regarded as a crystallization of the fear-motive of the people who had 
already heard of Bakhtiyar Khalji’s success in Bihar. Similarly, the ballad 
about dharma coming in the guise of Muslims may be explained as an 
expression of resentment against the prevailing social structure among 
those who had been obliged to forsake Buddhism and assigned a lower 
status in Hindu society. Even if we question their factual content, these 
ballads and legends prove that a large section of the people were ready to 
acquiesce in, if not welcome, the Pathan conquest of Bengal. 

This fact also helps to explain the large proportion of Muslims in the 
population of Bengal, even though it was so far removed from the centre 
of Pathan or Mogul power. Some Buddhists preferred Hinduism to Islam 
and found some sort of a place within the Hindu social system, but there 
are indications that large numbers accepted the new faith, from whatsoever 
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motive, in the new political regime. The fact, however, that large masses 
joined the new faith ensured that the faith itself would be modified by 
the new converts. Men can change their religion, but it is not so easy to 
change their ways of life. These neo-Muslims gave to Indian Islam an 
indigenous temper which made rapprochement between the two religions 
easy and natural. 

SYNTHESIS OF HINDU AND MUSLIM THOUGHT AND CULTURE 

The process of integration which followed profoundly changed the 
character of pristine Islam. We have already referred to the growth of 
feudalism and of a kind of modified caste. Islam has always condemned a 
separate priesthood, but there are unmistakable signs of such a growth 
among Indian Muslims. They also show a marked fondness for ritual and 
elaborate ceremony. Islam was iconoclastic, but Indian Muslims often 
display a veneration for saints and their tombs that reminds one of the 
worship of relics. Mohammed stressed the uniformity of natural law and 
laid hardly any store by miracles, but the Indian Muslim felt unhappy till 
he had built up a halo of sanctity, if not divinity, round his religious 
heroes. Muslim practice in India thus tended to conform to Hindu 
religious customs. Members of the two communities also participated in 
one another’s religious festivals. The Wahhabi movement, which sought 
to develop among Indian Muslims a puritanic outlook, challenged such 
practices. The estrangement was carried further by the growing political 
rivalry between the two communities. 

Such influences were not, perhaps cannot be, one-sided. There are 
reasons for suspecting Muslim influence in some of the citadels of Hindu 
orthodoxy. Sankara is perhaps the greatest architect of modern Hinduism, 
and yet there are in his thought elements which betoken a spirit of revolt 
against all pluralism. His extreme monism, his repudiation of the 
semblance of duality, his attempt to establish this monism on the authority 
of revealed scripture, and his tendency to regard his own activity as mere 
restoration of the purity of an original truth are all elements which, barring 
the doctrine of Maya, have strange parallels in Islam. Perhaps every one 
of these items can by itself be derived from old Upanisadic sources. But 
do their synthesis into one body of compact thought and the nature and 
temper of the synthesis achieved suggest the operation of some new catalytic 
agent? Was Christianity or Islam a factor in his monistic interpretation, 
or did he derive his inspiration solely from the line of indigenous teachers 
mentioned by him? 

Historical factors do not exclude the possibility of Sankara’s acquaint- 
ance with the elements of Islamic thought. The first Arab fleet appeared 
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in Indian Waters in a.d. 636, but was beaten ofiE. But, according to 
Rawlinson, the first Muslim Arabs settled in the Malabar coast about 
the end of the seventh centui-y. Francis Day, in his The Land of the 
PerumalSj and Sturrock, in his South Kanara, Madras District Manuals, 
make similar statements. Elliot’s accounts of the causes of the Arab invasion 
of Sind also indicate that Arab settlements had already been established on 
the west coast. Innes, in his Malabar and Anjangode District Gazetteer, 
quotes an inscription of a tomb from Kollam of one Ali who died there in 
A.H. 166, i.e. A.D. 788. Further circumstantial evidence is offered by 
the revolt in a.d. 758 of a colony of Muslims established at Canton in 
China. It is obvious that this colony could not have^been founded without 
intermediate stations, of which the Malabar coast was likely to be one. 
Caldwell picked up near Kayalapattam in Tinnevelly, near the mouth of 
the Tamraparni, a number of Arab coins bearing dates from a.h. 71, 
i.e. A.D. 693. Since definite first-hand information is not available, only 
guesses and inferences can be made. Some of the facts stated above do, 
however, indicate that Arabs had regular trade connection with South India, 
and their religious beliefs and habits may have been known to the local 
population. 

Fawcett, in his notes on the people of Malabar {Anthropology, III. 1), 
draws attention to the growth of the Bhakti cult in the South. He suggests 
that this was due mainly to the influence of Islam. Grierson, Logan, and 
Bhandarkar had expressed the opinion that this was due to the influence of 
Christian communities in the South where, according to Grierson, Islamic 
mysticism or Sufism, which influenced Bhagavatism in North India later, 
was little known, while Carpenter and Barnett regarded this as due to 
internal causes. Barth, in his Religions of India, also suggests a similar 
explanation for the advent of new religious movements in the South. 
Fawcett points out that Christianity was not then sufficiently important to 
influence Hindu thought. He quotes the tradition that the king of Kaladi, 
where Sankara was born, had been converted to Islam at the time of 
Sankara’s birth. If this can be substantiated by means of reliable data, it 
would go to show that in that region, at least, Islam was a force. Sankara’s 
excommunication by the Brahmanas and his performance of the last rites 
of his mother with the help of the Nairs also suggest that Sankara was not 
afraid of daring innovation in practice. The evidence may not be con- 
clusive, but is yet sufficiently strong to demand a revision of some of our 
preconceived ideas about the sources of Sankara’s philosophy and a fresh 
inquiry into the religious movements of the period which influenced 
his thought. 

Some of the results which followed from Muslim settlement in India 
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may now be briefly indicated. The first was a reopening of the doors to 
the West. Ancient India had its contacts with Rome, Greece, and Egypt. 
In the political vacuum which followed the collapse of the Gupta power, 
these were largely lost. Another reason for the loss of these contacts was 
the gradual decay in Indian naval power. Arab contacts with India had, 
however, continued on a small scale even during this period. After the 
conversion of the Arabs to Islam, there was an efflorescence of the Arab spirit, 
which expressed itself in almost every sphere of life. One immediate 
consequence was a great expansion in Arab mercantile and naval fleets. 
There is evidence to show that, before the end of the seventh century, Arab 
groups had settled ne^r about Calicut and built up flourishing establish- 
ments. This resulted not only in commercial contacts, but also in an 
exchange of ideas, customs, and traditions and perhaps led to a quickening 
of contemporary local thought. 

Another consequence of the establishment of Muslim rule was the 
restoration of internal peace throughout northern India under one 
uniform administration. The break-up of the Gupta power had led to 
the rise of small States which were continually fighting one another. This 
must have prevented a smooth or uniform development of social life. The 
unity of India was thus often lost sight of behind local manifestations which 
were divergent. The unitary form of administration — ^first of the Delhi 
Sultanate and later of the Mogul Empire — helped to repromote the unity 
of Indian outlook. This was reinforced by a uniformity in social manners 
introduced by the Muslims. Whether in the North or in the South, the 
Muslims had a uniformity in dress, food, customs, and beliefs which could 
not escape -the notice of their non-Muslim neighbours. The result was 
a growth of uniformity in social manners throughout the country, partic- 
.ularly in urban areas. Court etiquette largely influenced the conduct, 
irrespective of community or creed, of all who desired worldly advancement. 
As early as the time of Babur, this was becoming perceptible, so that he 
described it in his autobiography as the growth of the Hindustani way of 
life. This process towards uniformity was further strengthened by the 
introduction of a common revenue system and the gradual spread of 
common methods in war and peace. 

The consequences of co-operative living are most manifest in the realm 
of art and letters. The achievements of Indo-Saracenic art were made 
possible by a combination of the Indian instinct for ornamentation with 
the Saracenic sense of form. This is exemplified not only in the wonderful 
architecture of the period, but also in painting, weaving, metallurgy, and 
garden craft. The miniatures which evoke our admiration, the shawls of 
inimitable workmanship, the swords with their delicate inlaid work, the 
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muslins of incomparable quality, and the wonderful gardens which the 
Moguls built — all reveal a balance between form and content that is as 
perfect ,as it is rare. 

Even more significant was the co-operation of the communities in the 
evolution of a common language, wherever Muslims settled among Hindus. 
Urdu, Hindi, or Hindustani — ^whatever be the name given to it — ^was 
evolved out of material derived from ancient Indian sources as well as 
the innovations brought in by the new settlers. Along with this growth of 
a common language, there was the remarkable phenomenon of the growth 
of literature in the different Indian languages. Before the advent of the 
Muslims, Sanskrit held the pride of place among all learned men. It was 
deva-bhasa, the language of the gods, and demanded all the devotion and 
energy of the people who had any pretensions to the culture of India as a 
whole. The mother tongue was hardly more than a dialect restricted to 
local interchange of thought ; in any case, it was a vernacular fit only for 
people of inferior social and intellectual status. The great religious teachers 
had, no doubt, often preached in Prakrit or mixed Sanskrit, but, in course 
of time, chaste Sanskrit reasserted its supremacy. 

This domination of Sanskrit retarded the growth of literature in any of 
the dialects. The advent of Muslim power created a new situation in 
which Sanskrit was gradually dethroned from its position of privilege. 
Religious reformers, mostly non-Brahmana and some even non-Hindu, made 
their appeal in local dialects. This was followed by an outburst of literary 
activity in all the local languages. This efflorescence of literature was most 
marked where the affinity between Muslims and Hindus was greatest. The 
result was the achievement of a common outlook, which softened the sharp 
formalism of Islam and simplified the elaborate rituals of Hinduism. Large- 
scale intermixture which followed conversion led not only to the establish- 
ment of a more or less homogeneous racial type, but also to the development 
of a common political and cultural pattern. The Pathan rulers of Bengal 
identified themselves completely with the people of the land. As a result, 
a fairly homogeneous cultural group supported them in their fight against 
attempts at domination from Delhi. This also explains why they were 
great patrons of Bengali literature and provided in their courts the incentive 
and opportunity for the development of indigenous poetry. With local 
variations, a similar process was at work in Gujarat, Malabar, and the present 
Uttar Pradesh. These are also the areas where modern literature in 
regional languages grew up. 

The synthesis in the field of religion has often been noticed and does 
not require elaborate description. It is enough to say that, both from the 
Muslim and from the Hindu point of view, there was an attempt at 
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rapprochement. The lives of men like Ramananda, Kabir, Nanak, Dadu, 
and others offer unmistakable testimony of this fact. The similarities 
between Vaisnavism and Sufism have often been noticed and need, not be 
stressed. Their affinity must have contributed to the popularity of Sufi 
saints in India. Both Vaisnavism and Sufism lay great emphasis on the 
rediscovery of man. Both seek to find for him self-realization outside the 
limitations imposed by convention and rigid dogma. 

By the end of the sixteenth century, a modus vivendi between the 
different Indian communities had already been achieved in the North. At 
the top, the aristocracy had attained a uniformity in behaviour, mode of life, 
and general outlook, regardless of differences in faith. Here, the dominant 
note was that of the courts with their almost complete acceptance of the 
culture of Iran. At the other end of the scale, the masses also had 
established a kind of mutual toleration, which enabled them to face their 
common problems and share common festive delights. 

EFFECT OF BRITISH RULE ON THE SYNTHESIZING PROCESS 

With the advent of the West, an entirely new situation developed. 
The two communities reacted in entirely different ways to this new force. 
Large elements among the Hindus accepted western education without 
any qualms. To large sections of Muslims, the very existence of European 
power in India was a constant reminder of their own defeat. It is not 
therefore surprising that, even after British power had been consolidated, 
the Muslims, for a long time, maintained an attitude of utter non- 
co-operation with everything British. This meant not only a denial of 
opportunities in services and commerce, but, what in the end proved even 
more disastrous to them, it meant a failure to imbibe the science and 
knowledge of the West. Deprived of their own traditional modes of 
learning and unable to benefit by the new knowledge brought to India by 
the British, the Muslims, as a community, went through -a period of 
intellectual sterility, the effects of which are perceptible even to this day. 

The British attitude towards the Muslims was also a factor which kept 
the Muslims away from this new source of knowledge and strength. For 
a long time, the British did everything in their power to curb the Muslim 
intelligentzia and undermine their influence in every sphere of life Indian 
history was rewritten in a manner which laid one-sided emphasis on the 
oppressive character of Muslim rule, from which the British had liberated 
the people of the land. An attitude of hostility towards Muslims was thus 
encoura.ged among the other communities. Simultaneously, administrative 
and political policy was so shaped as to undermine their economic and 
cultural position. It is not necessary to go into details. Let us take the 
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example of the province of Bengal, where the British first established their 
power. We can trace the gradual elimination of Muslims from every 
position of vantage through State action in the successive instruments of 
of Permanent Settlement, Resumption Proceedings, and the Education 
Circulars. The Permanent Settlement resulted in many families, mainly 
Muslim, losing their lands, and they were substituted by a new class of 
landlords, who owed their origin to, and depended for their survival on, 
the British power. The Resumption Proceedings impoverished the few 
Muslim families which had survived the Permanent Settlement and tended 
to destroy the economic basis of all Muslim institutions of knowledge and 
learning. The substitution of English for Persian in educational institutions 
and government business contributed still further to the discomfiture of the 
Muslims in almost every field. 

The British hostility towards Indian Muslims was further enhanced 
by the abortive struggle of 1857. Hindus and Muslims had alike taken part 
in the rising. Some of the most distinguished protagonists were from 
Maharastra. Nevertheless, the fact that the Mogul emperor was the figure- 
head of the revolt and that the Muslim landed classes in Bihar, Uttar 
Pradesh, and Delhi had largely sided with the . insurgents deepened the 
British antipathy to the Muslim community. After the rising had been 
quelled, the British hand was heavier on Muslim participants than on those 
belonging to other communities. In a word, from the beginning of the 
eighteenth to almost the end of the hineteenth century, the British looked 
upon the Muslims as their chief enemies or potential sources of danger. 
It was only in the last two decades of the nineteenth century that there 
started a shift in British policy. The rise of the Indian middle classes — 
mainly Hindu in their composition — ^led to the establishment of the Indian 
National Congress as the instrument for achievement of power. This 
evoked in the British administrators of the day an uneasy feeling that, 
while the danger from the Muslim community had perhaps disappeared, 
a new threat had arisen from an entirely unexpected quarter. 

From 1886 to 1909, British policy was hesitant, divided, and uncertain. 
The old fear of the Muslims continued, even though the basis of the Muslim 
threat had been destroyed. The old habit of utilizing the new Hindu 
middle classes could not be totally given up, even though, from 1886, the 
more discerning among the British began to sense that the main challenge 
to their power was bound to come from these classes. After almost twenty 
years’ hesitation, the British decided to transfer their patronage from the 
Hindu middle classes to their counterparts among the Muslims. The 
Muslim League was thus born under British patronage, and devoted itself 
to a re-establishment of the position of the community by a dual policy of 
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courting the favour of the rulers and challenging the position of the non- 
Muslims. We need not go into the troubled and son y history of the conflicts 
and intrigues of the recent decades. It is enough to say that these ultimately 
led to the partition of the country, in 1947, and the emergence of the two 
separate States of India and Pakistan. 

The process of growth, both among the Hindus and the Muslims, 
for almost nine centuries was one of contact, assimilation, and synthesis. 
The intrusion of the new element of western influence started a process 
of dissociation between the two communities, and was an inroad upon the 
common culture built up through a millennium. Among both Hindus 
and Muslims, there was an attempt to resuscitate the original form and 
pattern of their respective cultures. This was in many cases impossible, as 
the process of time made a reversion to original types impossible. Even 
in such cases, there was often an attempt to overlook the period of common 
life and to reorientate the old forms in the light of new factors intro,- 
duced by the western impact. History cannot, however, be re-lived. The 
re-creation of the past is itself subject to the influence of all that has 
happened in between. India’s determination to establish herself as a 
secular, democratic State is a recognition of this fact. It is an acceptance of 
her history without seeking to deny or repudiate any element that has once 
entered the national life. The r61e of Indian Muslims in the new set-up 
is to help in this process by bringing to the common heritage the power 
of synthesis and assimilation, which their forefathers — ^whether native to 
India or settlers from outside — exhibited throughout the days of their 
supremacy. 
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SUFISM 


I 

T he origin of the term ‘Sufi’ is from the word ‘suf (wool), i.e. a Sufi 
is one who wears garments of wool. It is not derived from saff 
(rank) or safa (purity). As woollen raiment used to be regarded as an 
emblem of simplicity and a silent protest against the growing luxuries of 
the world, those who lived a simple life and were intoxicated with Truth, 
in any form, were termed Sufis. 

The theories connected with the genesis of Sufism are varied and even 
contradictory. Four of them are important and are delineated below: 

(1) It represents the esoteric doctrine of Prophet Mohammed. There 
exist some stray references in the Qur’an and the Hadis (Traditions) to the 
Prophet saying, ‘I was a hidden treasure and I desired to be known; 
therefore I created Creation that I might be known’, and ‘Whosoever 
knoweth himself, knoweth his God’. But it is not possible to evolve a 
system of thought out of these stray and rare utterances. Although many 
Muslim saints, even at a very late date, tried to idealize the physical form 
and beauty of Prophet Mohammed, they were not dubbed heterodox, for 
the guise of Sufi terminology fits in with the established faith of Islam. 

(2) It must be regarded as the reaction of the Aryan mind against a 
Semitic religion imposed upon it by force. There are, no doubt, some 
resemblances between Sufi doctrines, in their more advanced fornis, and 
the Vedanta, which can be referred to their common origin in India. It is 
an established fact that, as early as Naushirwan’s time, cultural contacts 
were established between India and Iran by exchange of scholars and 
envoys. Even earlier than that. Buddhism extended its sway over Iran and 
Afghanistan, through the efforts and missionary zeal of the Indian emperor, 
Asoka. The pacifism, contentment, and non-violence which gained ground 
in Sufism can claim their origin in Buddhism. 

(3) It was due to neo-Platonist influence. Plotinus himself is stated 
to have visited Iran with seven neo-Platonist philosophers, who were 
driven out from their home and compelled to flee to Iran in the times 
of Naushirwan. 

(4) It has an independent origin. Because Sufism meets the require- 
ments, and satisfies the cravings, of a certain class of minds, existing in all 
ages and in most of the civilized communities, the evolution of this 
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system of thought should be regarded as a phenomenon of spontaneous, 
independent, and indigenous growth, recurring in many similar and 
unconnected forms, wherever the human mind continues to concern itself 
with the problems of the wherefore, the whence, and the whither of the 
Spirit. 


SUFISM AND VEDANTA 

Sufism is a catholic development of a system of thought in Islam, which 
found special favour in the fertile land of Iran. It is decidedly a case of 
eclecticism against dogmatism, and great Sufis, like Jalalud-Din Rum! and 
Mansur Al-Hallaj, were, in reality, the exponents of various heretical 
doctrines and were persecuted on account of their religious opinions, 
though the same opinions were subsequently canonized by later Sufis. They 
all believed in the essential unity of all religions, transmigration and 
eternality of the soul, and the immanence of God. Rumi, the great and 
celebrated founder of the Vedantic type of Sufism in Islam, introduced 
sarna', a particular kind of devotional dance akin to kirtana. Mansur Hallaj, 
the gfreatest monist in Islam, was accused of blasphemy when he said 
Ana I Haq q (I am the Truth), and was executed on account of this heretic 
declaration. Bayazid Bistami announced: ‘I am the unfathomable ocean, 
without beginning and without end. I am the throne of God, the preserved 
tablet, the pen or creative word of God. Praise be to me, I am the Truth, 

I am the true God, I must be celebrated by divine praises.’ Farldud-Din 
Auar, the famous author of the allegorical poem ‘Logic of Birds’, declared, 
‘Verily I am God ; there is no God but me’. Junayd said: ‘God spoke with 
mankind by the tongue of Junayd, though Junayd was no longer there, and 
men knew it not.’ These Sufis and their utterances were not looked upon 
with favour by devout and orthodox Muslims. 


THE QUEST OF SUFISM 

In Sufism, importance is attached more to the activities of the inner 
se than to the observance of outward religious practices and rituals. 
Sufism is an expression of dissatisfaction with the Islamic idea of a tran- 
scendent God. The Qur’an and the Sunnat (Reason) do not give complete 
satisfaction to a searching mind in its quest for finality ; it begins to believe 
m Illumination’ or ‘intuition’. The quest, which is another name of 
now ledge, is of three kinds: (1) Knowledge received from God, based 
on e law revealed by God; (2) Knowledge obtained with God, which is 

Knowledge acquired of God, possessed by 
work and teachers who are in direct communion with God and 

work under His guidance and illumination. 
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The hostile or apathetic attitude of the Umayyad Caliphs encouraged 
the pious Muslims to have recourse to meditation and contemplation, and 
the conviction grew upon them that this world was but an illusion and 
that they should pay more attention to the achievement of paradise in the 
next world. Constant war was an additional reason, and the idea of the 
preservation of culture and beauty, against the vandalism wrought by 
belligerents, was uppermost in the minds of those who were catholic in 
outlook. Poverty was not one of the prerequisites of Sufism, but it was 
certainly considered to be a meritorious condition for advancement in it. 

Ibrahim and Rabi'a (a woman from Basra) were amongst the earliest 
Sufis. They, at times, disregarded even the prophets and wanted to be in 
direct contact with God. Both lived in the second century of the Hijra, 
i.e. the eighth century a.d. In the second phase, Zu’lnun, Bayazid Bistami, 
and Al-Ghazali presented different views. Zu’lnun declared, ‘The man who 
knows God best is the one completely lost in Him’. BayazTd exclaimed, 
‘Glory to me! How great is my glory! O God, how long will there be 
“I” and “Thou” between me and Thee. Take this away that my “I” 
may become ‘!Thou”, and “I” be nothing’. Al-Ghazali pointed out that 
scholasticism was an excellent corrective against heresy, but could not cure 
the disease of lack of religious certainty. His three principles are recog- 
nized universally in Islam: naql or tradition, i.e. authority of the Qur’an 
and the Sunnat ; ‘aql or reason, the basis of analogical reasoning and 
philosophical theology ; and kashf or illumination, the direct revelation 
made to the mind of the Sufi. 

The whole system of Sufism centres round two questions: ‘How is man 
to realize God in himself?’ and ‘What is God in relation to the individual 
and the creation?’ Sufism shows tariqat or path, in answer to the first, and 
imparts ma’rifat or knowledge which describes God, both pantheistically 
and monistically, in answer to the second. 

To Sufis, God is pure Being and absolute Beauty. He is everywhere 
and in everything, ‘closer to us than even our neck-vein’. It is generally 
believed that seventy thousand veils hide the absolute Being or Beauty, 
and a Sufi, in his journey along the inward path of self-realization, tears 
off these veils and identifies the self with God. 

Purification, devotion, and deification are the three main stages for 
realization. Repentance, abstinence, renunciation, voluntary poverty, and 
trust in God are the methods of purification. Meditation, nearness to 
God, love, fear, hope, longing, intimacy, tranquillity, contemplation, and 
resignation are the means of devotion. Certainty, illumination, and 
realization are the other names for deification. 

The ‘path’ is divided into seven stages : service, i.e. observance, of the 
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Law and service to God ; love o£ God ; renunciation of all worldly desires ; 
knowledge, i.e. contemplation of the nature, attributes, and works of God ; 
ecstasy of contemplation of God ; union, i.e. seeing God face to face ; and, 
finally, absorption in the essence of the eternal Being. 

The whole superstructure of Sufism in Islam is built upon two corner- 
stones: (1) teacher, pir or murshid (guru), and (2) love. To be initiated 
into the Sufi cult, one is required to have an implicit faith in his teacher, 
who is considered in no way less than God Himself. His commands are 
divine, and the path shown by him, the straightest. He is the intercessor 
who gets divine powers delegated to his disciple from the Unseen. All 
actions done according to his instructions are necessarily good, even though 
apparently they may appear to be otherwise. Without his help, it is 
impossible to get on to the right path. Perfect devotion to the teacher 
ensures speedy realization of the Truth. As to love, a Sufi is expected to 
possess an abundant store of -it, and all beings, coming into contact with 
him, must of necessity be charged with his love. His love should not only 
be pure and transparent, but voluntary and selfless also, not expecting any 
return. A Sufi’s love should be able to attract not only the creation, but 
the Creator also. .The lover and the beloved have to identify themselves 
with each other. The lover is to become the beloved, and the beloved the 
lover, thus forging a complete fusion of the two into one. 

SUFISM IN INDIA 

The Muslim conquests of India brought in their wake a large number 
of Sufis. Originally, the Sufis in northern India accompanied the Muslim 
raiders, and, after the political conquest of a particular region, they preached 
Islam and joined hands with the rulers to consolidate Muslim power and 
to convert Hindus to Islam. Their patience, tolerance, sympathy, and 
friendly spirit brought them Hindu followers, though mostly from the 
lower and depressed classes. Faridud-Dln Ganj-i-Shakar and All Hujwairi 
Data Ganj Bakhsh belonged to this class of Sufis. But, later on, many 
Sufis gave up their evangelistic zeal, and, instead, devoted themselves to 
a comparative study of the religions and philosophies of India. Mian Mir, 
Dara Shukoh, Abul Fazl, and Fayzee come under this category. 

Sufism in India underwent a considerable change towards the end of 
the seventeenth century. Some Sufis got disgusted with the ruthless 
methods that Aurangzeb employed for the propagation of Islam, and were 
driven towards a sympathetic study of Hinduism. The Vedanta philosophy 
captured their minds ; the Bhakti movement influenced their ideas ; and' 
in the Punjab, the stronghold of Islam, Muslim mystics held the view that' 
nothing was real except God, and everything else was illusion or Maya. 
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The doctrine of transmigration and reincarnation was soon taken up and 
was later supplemented by the theory of Karma. Mohammed, who 
remained the perfect model of man for Sufis elsewhere, was not necessarily 
the ideal of the Indian Sufi. Intellectually advanced Sufis sometimes 
ignored him, or reduced him to the rank of the prophets of other religions. 
He became a hero and a beloved like Krsna in the Bhagavata lore. The 
condemnation of idols was given up, and Muslim Sufis accepted idolatry as 
another way of worshipping God. Some Sufis even abstained from eating 
meat, and preached the doctrine of ahirhsa, of loving all life, animal and 
human. The Qur’an was also treated on a par with other holy scriptures. 
Religious toleration was advocated by many Sufis, who denounced religious 
bigotry and fanaticism. 

AJEter these new developments, Sufism can be classed into the following 
three schools of thought; 

(1) The orthodox school: The Sufis of this school believed in con- 
version from one religion to another. They held the Qur’an to be the 
best among revealed books, and Mohammed as God’s last and greatest 
prophet on earth. 

(2) The philosophic school: The Sufis of this school were so much 
influenced by the Vedanta that to them differences of religion, country, and 
sect were immaterial. They thought the rituals and dogmas of all religions 
to be unnecessary. They attached no importance to conversion. 

(3) The popular school: The Sufis of this school had little or no 
education. They collected the beliefs and superstitions of different faiths 
and preached and practised them. Mohammed continued to be their only 
prophet, and the Qur’an, the best revelation ; but they accommodated other 
prophets also in the long list of their own accredited saints. 


II 

GOD, THE ONLY BEING 

The most torturing pain from which human beings suffer is the pain 
due to the feeling of personal responsibility, the feeling that we have caused 
pain to others. From this worst form of human suffering, the Sufistic 
doctrine that God is the only Being and that He is the only real agent 
saves us by one stroke. Jalalud-Din Rumi expresses this idea in his great 
Masnavl thus: 

If He makes of me a cup, a cup am I ; 

If He makes of me a dagger, a dagger I. 

If He makes me -a fountain, I pouf forth water’; 
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If He makes me fire, I give forth heat. . . . 

If He makes me a friend, I serve my friends. 

I am as the pen in the fingers of the writer, 

I am not in a position to obey or not, at will. 

Sachal, one of the greatest Sufis of Sind, has expressed the same idea 
in a beautiful song well known in that province. The charm of the 
original is impossible to retain in the translation, which runs as follows: 

Open your eyes ; behold the show ; all is a picture of the Lord. 

Here, there, and everywhere is that heart-ravisher, all around. 

In some places He is a nightingale; in some, a flower; in some, 
a garden and springtime verdure. . . . 

In some. He wears the coarse cloth of a dervish ; in some. He 
wears silk. 

In some. He speaks all tongues ; in some, He is dumb. 

In some. He is a Sunni ; in some, a Shia ; in some. He has the 
true insight. 

In some. He is a lover; in some, a beloved; in some. He is all 
blandishments and coquetry. 

In some, He shows Himself in one way ; in others, in some other ; 
my beloved is a great deceiver. 

He is like cloth of one name, with innumerable patterns on it. 

Guru Arjan, whom the Sufis include in their fold, has the same ideas 
running practically throughout the Sukhmam. Astapadl (II) is specially 
devoted to these: 

The cause of cause is one God, there is none other. . . . 

What pleaseth Him shall come to pass. . . . 

Having created, He beholdeth His own greatness ; 

Nanak, God is contained in all things. . . . 

The Searcher of hearts sporteth and is pleased ; 

He causeth men to do as He wisheth. 

Nanak, there is nothing seen but Him. 

The question, whether God is the only Being and other beings are 
mere appearances, whether He is the one single source of all the unceasing 
activity, simply does not arise. For the sake of the comfort the idea brings, 
if we wish to accept it as true, there is nothing to prevent us from doing so. 
Some rearrangement of our ideas is necessary, and it is easily accomplished. 

The continuity of the self is only one of the many appearances in the 
world of continued existence of the same thing, when, in reality, every- 
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thing about it is new, except the name or the appearance. In the case 
of a rainbow, it is always the freshly formed one that we see every moment, 
the drops of water and the light they refract into our eyes being subject 
to continuous change. So, after all, there may be nothing in the so-called 
self ; it may be a mere appearance, with a very interrupted existence ; and 
He alone may be existing, creating these appearances at all those spots 
where His action may not be immediate and complete, but is accompanied 
by some sort of hesitation and resistance. 

ANNIHILATION OF THE SELF 

Nobody, however, likes the uncomfortable process of the annihilation 
of the self that the Sufistic doctrine appears to suggest. But this annihilation 
consists merely in the progressive removal of the obstruction in the way 
of complete action, in killing the alleged considerations that produce 
hesitation before a move is made, and increases — it does not decrease — our 
cheerfulness and joy. This is known to those who, by experience, have 
had their sympathies enlarged, and who, entering into other people’s lives, 
become quick and effective in their action. These have a larger share of 
the world’s happiness, though they become less self-willed. Several of us, 
besides, do undergo many extinctions in our lifetime, when our outlook 
changes so totally that we become dead to our former selves, so to say. We 
give up old associations, old friends, old occupations ; and even a temporary 
return to them appears like a return to a foreign element that is well-nigh 
choking. When one self dies, another is born. When the last disappears, 
who knows, we may find ourselves as God, present at all points and enjoying 
all states. 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 

The real difficulty in accepting the idea that God is the only real 
agent is the problem of the origin of evil. In accepting God as the only 
real agent, we have also to accept that He is the agent of evil actions ; but 
as evil is evil, we find it impossible to attribute that to Him. The problem 
of evil is considered to be insoluble ; every solution of it that is attempted 
is found to be absurd. When a problem leads to absurd solutions, it 
indicates that the terms in which the problem has been stated need 
revision ; and it is invariably found that they already assume things that 
require to be proved. In asking for an explanation for the origin of evil, 
we have already assumed that evil exists. The absurd explanations 
indicate the necessity of revising that assumption. 

The idea of evil begins its career thus. Because your action leads to 
consequences that I do not like, or the social group in which you live does 
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not like, it is described as evil. The term evil is, at the start, a mere 
description of a feeling on the part of a single individual or a group of 
individuals. It merely indicates a feeling of dislike. Then the word 
suggests an idea, and the idea, a real thing. Finally, the thing needs an 
explanation for its existence. 

One single action picked out by the intellect may, and does, appear 
ugly, exactly as does a single black thread in a pattern, if one’s attention is 
fixed only on it, but which, as a part of the pattern that is being woven, is 
as important and beautifying as any other. Browning expressed this 
beautifully when he wrote: 

On earth, the broken arcs ; 

In heaven, the perfect round. 

That which in another strikes me as stupid and ugly, as long as he 
and I belong to different groups and are considered separate, becomes clever 
and beautiful as soon as we begin to associate. If, even for one instant, 
in a moment of exaltation, one realizes the oneness of all life, the so-called 
evil of others becomes one’s own and wears another aspect. And this 
recognition enormously increases one’s power of help. 

Sufis give a beautiful illustration of how evil may become transformed. 
A pool of standing water becomes dirty when dirt is thrown into it, and 
remains so. It takes the colour of whatever it comes in contact with, and 
retains it. But if it can get connected with a perennially flowing stream, 
it becomes sooner or later purified. So long as an individual remains an 
individual and considers himself responsible for the activities that appear 
to flow from him, these activities leave their traces on him. But if, some- 
how, he is able to become one with the universal life, the activities become 
those of the universal life and cease to have a moral colouring. 

Dalpat, a great Sufi who belonged to Sehwan, but who lived most 
of his life at Hyderabad (Sind), expresses the Sufistic attitude to good and 
evil thus: 

In everything. Thou alone art living ; 

Why (then) hast Thou concealed Thyself? 

Vicious and virtuous acts Thou Thyself performest ; 

Why (then) hast Thou built a heaven and a hell? . . . 

Dalpat (says), e en for an instant, separate from Thee I do not become ; 

Why (then) hast Thou union and separation affirmed? 

CONSCIENCE AND MORAL INSTINCT 

Another idea that obstructs the acceptance of this doctrine of God 
being the only agent is the idea of conscience and the moral instinct that 
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have been attributed to us. But these are words to express our hesitation 
at the junction of two activities — one that we are about to give up, and 
the other that we are about to go in for. At the initial stages, the hesitation 
is in favour of the old activity, and at the later, it is against the new one 
being given up, the so-called conscience now working in favour of the new 
activity. So, conscience, like the self, is an expression of life’s innate 
sluggishness ; it resists the introduction of a new mode, but when once it 
has gained volume, it resists 'dropping it equally well. 

So far as moral instinct and moral values are concerned, the truth 
appears to be like this. Life is infinite and infinitely restless ; it is always 
moving of its own accord in one or another direction, always pushing 
forward in fresh ways, always changing. It follows that with every change 
in the direction of life’s flow, there must occur a change in the order of 
merit, in the activities going on round about it. From the point of view 
of values, things, tendencies, and activities rearrange themselves in a new 
series every time there is a change in life’s direction. 

THE FACT OF PAIN 

The last of the family of ideas we have created is the idea of pain. 
Why did He create this real thing, pain? As long as it lasts, it is certainly 
more real than anything else. But even this pain is not quite as real as 
it appears to be. The pain of children, when they make a great fuss, 
and actually shed tears, over a piece of stick that has been taken away from 
them by their playmates, or because a flimsy toy has got broken, appears 
foolish. So does our own pain after we have passed through it. It is not 
only not remembered, but when it is, we are ashamed of it. Even when 
we are in pain, it is possible for many of us to shift and ally ourselves with 
something deeper and be free from it. Even then the question remains. 
Why did He create pain at all? Could there not be a universe without it? 
No, certainly not, unless it be a universe without a relish. No risks, no 
struggles, no failures, and no pain — it is unbearable. We want all of it and 
more. God may be doing the same. All this occurs to any one without 
anything like an inclination towards God or anything associated with that 
name. But when He becomes the object of one’s love, one may well cry, 
like Shah Abdul Latif: 

All is sweet (that comes) from the side of the beloved ; 

There is no bitterness, if you but taste it with insight. 

LOVE: HUMAN AND DIVINE 

Acceptance of the above doctrine colours one’s activities and, slowly 
but surely, leads to an inner realization of it, But if love for God visits 
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an individual, all doubts depart and the realization becomes considerably 
quicker. Sufis therefore think very highly of love. Rum! has the follow- 
ing on love in his Masnavl: 

Through love bitter things seem sweet. 

Through love bits of copper are made gold. . . . 

Through love stings are as honey. 

Through love lions are harmless as mice. 

Through love sickness is health. 

Through love wrath is as mercy. 

Through love the dead rise to life. 

Through love the king becomes a slave. 

Because the ordinary love for human beings removes fear of conventions 
and conquers prestige, personified into the Kazi in Sufistic poetry ; because 
it enables one to discard the normal scale of values, even if it be for a short 
time, and ‘reconciles, by mystic wiles, the evil and the good’ ; and because 
it secures freedom from the harassing considerations of duty, Sufis welcome 
even worldly love. Jami, one of the greatest poets of Persia, has said in 
his Yusuf Zulaikha: 

I heard, a seeker went to a pir, 

That he might receive aid in his company, 

(The pir) said, ‘If your foot hasn’t moved on the path of love. 

Go, become a lover and then come to me’. 

Elsewhere it is stated that God plays hide and seek with His lovers. He 
vivifies a form and makes it appear more beautiful than the rest ; we are 
drawn to it ; but, by the time we are there. He leaves it and goes to vivify 
another. And so the game goes on ; form after form He makes us pursue in 
search of Himself, till by chance, in our desolation, we get a glimpse of 
the very spring of beauty. 

Cases are known of those that love each other strongly and therefore are 
unable to look at each other ; unable to speak to each other ; unable even 
to mention each other s name ; and keep themselves quietly engaged in 
what each thinks will make the other happy. Shah Abdul Latif asks us to 
learn the way of love from a kiln, that keeps burning inside and still never 
gives an indication of the fact. 

Auother form of love described is somewhat easier to appreciate. 
Tulasidasa appeals to his beloved God: ‘Say but once, “Tulasidasa is 
Mine . This implies a love so full and deep, and so thoroughly selfless, 
that the sole satisfaction it seeks is that it wants only to be accepted, 
t is not seldom that one meets with persons that are thirsting to be 
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accepted — eyes looking about, hearts unsatisfied. These hearts are full of 
love, but the stream of love that starts from there has not found its normal 
direction, namely, that of God, and so, blindly it runs after every object 
in the world with a hope ; and if any one accepts their love, they are 
grateful. These ‘wanderers o’er eternity, whose bark anchored ne’er shall 
be’ can be satisfied only if their love gets directed towards Him. 

Sufis think that real love for God is too dangerous a thing to play with. 

It means death at every instant, a death severer than that of the body. The 
following is a translation of a fine Persian couplet on the point: 

The delicate ones must not practise love. 

The lion-hearted, calamity-bearing ones, alone place their foot 
in this dangerous valley. 

Another point about love that the Sufis state, and is known to be true, 
is that love comes when it likes and goes when it likes. There is no 
knowing when and how it will come. No preparation can be prescribed 
for it, for love is God and is as free as He. It is said that a person asked 
Sadik, a well-known Sufi, to fill him with the love for God. Sadik sent for 
the potter of the place and asked him in the presence of that person if he 
himself chose the clay for the pots, or the clay insisted on being chosen for 
the purpose. The potter, of course, replied that he was the sole judge in 
the matter. Even so, Sadik said, has God the sole choice in this matter. 

Therefore the blessing that a Sufi saint showers on you, if he be pleased, 
runs thus: ‘May God grant you His love! May God make you His own! ’ 

Shah Latif has said, ‘The Beloved has caught hold of my heart, by 
habituating me to His love by degrees’. Otherwise, it is said, this frail 
vessel would give way. Love is that immortal fire that would burn up 
the ordinary body. When it comes in its full force, it lays waste every- 
thing before it. The intellect stops working and one may go mad. ‘When 
the lion of love enters the forest (of ideas), other creatures (that is to say, 
ideas) depart.’ When it goes back, they return. But they have known 
their smallness and lost their dignity. The lion may come again and 
again, each time staying for a longer period than before, with the result 
that each time the other creatures run away and return considerably altered. 
At last, when the lion of love decides to make a permanent stay, they owe 
allegiance to him and live in peace and amity. The intellect and the ideas 
it creates can be subservient to love. They are always at the disposal of 
love, whatever it likes to do: 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, what’er stirs this mortal frame. 
All are but ministers of love, and feed his sacred flame. 
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SUFIS’ ATTITUDE TO INTELLECT 

Therefore the Sufis’ attitude towards thinking is very peculiar. They 
hold that the intellect and the intellectual life in general are not only 
valueless, but that they are a positive hindrance. In the words of a great 
Sufi of Rohri (Sind), known as Bedil (without heart), ‘He who got entangled 
in letters (ideas), climbed not at all the incline of love’. Another great 
Sufi is reported to have said to the intellectuals of the city who went to 
become his disciples, ‘To be able to receive aid from me, you must go 
back to forget all that you have learnt’. Thought is believed to lead to 
action, to guide and illumine it. But the Sufis will not accept this view. The 
relationship of thought and action is not quite a simple affair. All is not 
said when it is stated that thought leads to action. More often thinking 
spoils action. Thoughtless action is the best. On the other hand, action 
is often used to stop thinking, as in cases of worry, when even running puts 
the mind right. Thinking does not help even judgement, which comes 
somehow directly, the reasons usually given for it being an after affair, and 
meant for social purposes. 

In the case of development of moral qualities, if they are secured by 
the control and cultivation of thought, they become mechanical and their 
grace disappears. Humility adopted by thought becomes conscious and a 
subtler form of pride. But that humility which is unconscious, the fruit of 
an inner realization, which is known to Him alone who knows all hearts, 
is beautiful ; it draws us all towards Him and makes our life fuller and 
sweeter. 


THE PURPOSE OF CREATION 

It appears that the intellect is concerned merely with the birth of ideas ; 
their utility or otherwise, or their correspondence to reality, simply does 
not matter. But, then, if ideas need neither be real nor useful, why must 
they be continually created? That brings us to the Sufistic explanation 
of the creative process. The last question of every thinker is just this: 
What is after all the purpose of creation? Really none whatsoever, unless 
play be a purpose. The way that the Sufi poets of Persia think of creation 
is as follows : God, who is all-powerful and all-beautiful, cannot stay quiet, 
and so starts to play with Himself. He is all-beauty ; but the beauty must 
be enjoyed and so must be manifested. Just as a mother having a beautiful 
child, in order to enjoy its existence, especially her own share in it, holds 
it afar to have a loving look at it and then brings it back closer to herself 
and goes on repeating the process, each time observing new beauties in the 
child, so He too pushes out a portion of Himself, looks at it, enjoys its 
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beauty, and then sucks it in. This breathing-out and breathing-in process 
goes on without an end. 

God must be, and is, all-powerful too. To enjoy His power. He must 
have some sort of difficult task to accomplish. So He must deceive Himself 
into believing that He is weak or sluggish or inert ; and then He must work 
up to raise Himself. We ourselves live at different levels of life at different 
times ; and these levels can be altered at will. We may pull up, arise 
ourselves by an effort, and be able to attend to everything before us. Or, 
we may let ourselves go, become sluggish like matter, be at the disposal of 
outside influences or external forces, and act only when absolutely necessary. 

By His own will, then. He lets Himself go, relaxes Himself, and then starts 
an up-hill task for Himself against this make-believe material part. This 
relaxed, sluggish portion of God forms the matter of the universe, against 
which He applies His push to lift it and, in the attempt to lift it, enjoys 
His power keenly. The chief characteristic of matter is to repeat itself, to 
keep doing what once it has been made to do. Repetition alone is the mark 
of sluggishness. The characteristic of life, on the other hand, is to be 
always moving of its own accord in one or another direction, always pressing 
forward in fresh ways, always changing. From our usual point of view, 
this sluggishness is good, because it makes for the stability of the world and 
society ; because it supplies the necessary fulcrum for our activity ; because 
it lies at the root of our hopes and expectations, and sU makes the actual 
life bearable. But from the point of view of the general life itself, which • 
has started the game of expressing its beauty and power, this sluggishness 
is good because it makes its stay at each beauty longer. Prevented from 
running through a beautiful landscape by some resistance that lets you 
take only one step at a time, you enjoy it all the better ; you notice every 

detail of it. On this creative process, SamT of Shikarpur has a fine verse : 

/ 

The really non-existing error, the Lord has thrown into His mind. 

He has donned, of His own accord, the shirt of anxiety. 

Who can remove this confusion without the Lord’s self-awaking? It is 
a common saying among the Sufis that ‘the world does not consist in family 
and possessions, but it consists in the forgetting of God ; your having a 
family and possessions does not make you worldly, that you become only 
when you forget Him. Having all these, if you constantly remember Him, 
the world does not exist for you. The world comes into being as soon as 
you begin to be unconscious of Him, and exists only as long as you 
remain so’. 

In the creation of forms and the processes thereof, then, God is enjoying 
His own beauty and power. But the most beautiful power of His is this 
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very power o£ creation ; and so He must create a creator. This creator is 
man with his intellect and intellectual processes. And that is why man has 
been described as having been made in the image o£ God. 

THE MURSHIDS 

Oneness of being, greatness of love, and inadequacy of thought, these 
three are the corner-stones of the Sufistic edifice, the fourth being the relation- 
ship of murshid (teacher) and tdlib (disciple). Tdlib literally means a seeker, 
and murshid is the person who is able to satisfy the seeking impulse. Of all 
the relationships known to the human mind, this is the best, happiest, and 
most perfect. Shah Latif has the following on this: 

Guru and Govind, both are standing (before me) ; 

To whose feet shall I attach myself? 

I am ready to be sacrificed for that Guru 

Who made known to me the name of Govind. 

Kabir extols the position of the murshid thus: 

God entangled me in the world ; 

Murshid did the disentanglement. 

About the saints that act as murshids, Guru Arjan says: 

‘Nanak, the glory of the saints is merged in that of God.’ 

‘Nanak, there is an understanding between God and His saints.’ 
‘The supreme Being dwelleth in the hearts of saints.’ 

Saith Nanak, my brothers, there is no difference between God 
and His saints.’ 

The details of what happens to those who associate with saints are also 
given fully thus : 

By association with saints, the face becomes bright. 

By association with saints, all filth is removed. 

By association with saints, pride is effaced, 

By association with saints, divine knowledge is revealed. 

By association with saints, all enemies become friends, ' 

By association with saints, man feeleth not enmity for any one. 

What happens to the slanderers of saints is also described at great length ; 
but then, ® ® 

Nanak, even a slanderer shall be saved in the company of saints. 

If the merciful saints but show him mercy. 
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Lastly, Rumi.has expressed a similar thought in his oft-quoted couplet thus: 
One instant in the company of saints 
Is better than a hundred years of prayers and piety. 

You go to a Sufi saint in a proper receptive mood and stay there for 
some time ; though nothing appears to have happened, you return some- 
what changed, the change showing itself afterwards in your way of dealing 
with things as they arise ; the circumstances develop the change and you 
are surprised. Something occurs between the two hearts behind the 
conscious part of yourself. And so we are advised when we visit a saint, 
or a place where saints have lived, that we pass a night there. Behind the 
veil, the alchemical process is gone through, without the talib knowing how 
(and why) it is accomplished. 

The murshid acts as a perfect administrator. He arranges circumstances 
for your growth, for the development of the seeds he throws into your soil. 
Your weaknesses are made to expose themselves to your view and then drop 
off ; and this is done, not by a word of mouth, but by the circumstances 
arranged for that purpose. 

The Sufi knows that ‘The only good man is he who goes with every 
bad one’ (Kahlil Gibran), and so, if he wants you to realize it, he does not 
say that to you. But, in His name, there are sent to you persons of all sorts, 
good, bad, and indifferent with whom you must go, to do them service. 
And slowly but surely, without an effort and without a struggle, there is 
developed in you a feeling that all are alike. 

He also knows, ‘All service ranks the same with God’, and so he may 
keep you occupied with work that you love to do in His name, but which 
otherwise you would consider unimportant, yielding no results, till at last 
unconsciously the idea of relative importance and of results leaves you and 
you find yourself, ‘without haste, and without rest’, moving about, as He 
wills it, with ‘hands in work, and heart with God’. 

The murshids say very little. Whatever they say implies always that 
you must place others above yourself. ‘Become your enemy’s friend’, is a 
common advice. So is the following: ‘They rebuke you ; you must not 
speak in return’ (Shah Latif). 

And the one thing they insist on is that you do everything in His name. 
The only work that is really done, according to them, is the one done in 
His name. Even the silence they enjoin must be adopted to repeat His 
name, when it becomes a real silence that suggests solutions and brings 
comfort to others, and in the presence of which the very desire for undesir- 
able conversations disappears. 

The murshids never argue. No proof is ever advanced. But they 
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give you wonderful illustrations and beautiful stories to fix in you what 
they wish to. The conviction comes to you direct from their heart ; these 
stories and illustrations probably help in the rearrangement of the mind 
with which we are hampered. On the relationship of God and man, for 
instance, they would say: The hearts of men are like the boats on the 
ocean that is God ; He moves them as He likes ; He carries them with the 
rising tide and leaves them on the desert land, where they must wait till 
once more He comes and takes them to a beautiful island. On the question 
whether it is right for a Hindu to go to a Muslim saint, or vice versa, they 
would ask, ‘Does the butterfly that loves the light inquire about the caste 
and the religion of the person in whose house it finds it?’ 

Regarding religious discussions, they would give you a pertinent story 
from the Masnavi. Four friends, a Persian, an Arab, a Turk, and a Greek, 
while on an excursion, found a coin and quarrelled over the fruit they must 
purchase with it. The Persian wanted angur, the Arab, ‘inab, the Turk, 
uzum, and the Greek, astafeel, and each went into raptures over the qualities 
of the fruit. A wise man passing by and hearing the cause of the quarrel, 
asked for the coin and brought, from a neighbouring village, grapes, the 
one fruit they had all been wanting, only their terms for it being different, 
owing to the difference of language. 

If a seeker adopts of his own accord a course of conduct involving more 
of control and sacrifice, there is always some feeling of hesitation and 
uncertainty about his actions. But if, after some time, a word on the 
point from the mouth of the murshid reaches the ears of the seeker, things 
appear to get settled. It is not merely a case of a sanction received or of 
faith, ‘He says it ; it must be so’. Some walls appear to have been broken, 
obstructions removed ; and there is an access of power. Till the murshid 
speaks, it is a business of an individual ; a case of control of his desires. 
After he speaks, it becomes God’s affair, and the very seeds of desire seem 
to disappear. 

The love of the murshid for the seeker is said to be greater than that 
of the seeker for his murshid. His love is the very essence of love, and 
so, tremendous in intensity. But he releases only as much as the seeker-son 
can bear. He attends to all the details of his life, outer as well as inner ; 
sometimes he has to wait and watch from afar ; but his irresistible love 
draws, and keeps drawing, till the seeker-son, whom he has chosen to make 
his own, accepts the murshid consciously. 

GRACE IS SPONTANEOUS 

It is never true that we have to knock at the door in order to have it 
opened unto us. It is the murshids that keep knocking at the doors of our 
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consciousness till we listen, turn back, and open its doors. ‘The hound 
from heaven’ is always at our feet, once we have been chosen for grace. 
And until we learn to accept everything we want from His loving lap, our 
individual search after the fulfilment of our hearts’ desires always fails and, 
at each failure, however much we may try to run away from the ‘hound’, 
the hound’s barking becomes more and more insistent. Fortunate and 
happy are those that get attached to the murshids of the world. And 
happiest is that seeker that can say inwardly to his murshid, ‘As thou 
wishest, so let it be. Only let me remember all the while that thou wishest 
so’ ; and, later on, ‘But if for the fulfilment of thy purposes, thou wishest 
to induce in me the forgetting of thyself, let it be so too’. 

It is sad sometimes to think that there is no such thing as individuals 
fighting for a prize ; that ‘God’s puppets, best and worst, are we ; there is no 
last nor first’ ; that even in the matter of remembering Him, we have no 
choice, for ‘he uttereth God’s name whom He causeth to utter ; he singeth 
God’s praises whom He causeth to sing’. The least selfish desire of getting 
love for Him, or even praying to Him for that grace, cannot be initiated 
by us, for ‘the only prayers He listens to are those that He makes with your 
lips’. But, then, the consolation is that even this sadness belongs to Him, 
which He wants to enjoy ; more than that, it is an indication that where 
this sadness occurs. He has got tired of the drama that has been unfolding 
and that He is about to absorb it back into Himself. For truly has 
Sachal said: 

Here Sachal remembers the beloved ; (but that indicates that) 
There, there is the remembrance of Sachal (by the beloved). 

SIND, THE LAND OF SUFISM 

Sind seems to have been chosen as the place for Sufism. Geographically 
Sind is accessible from all sides, and on two sides the ocean opens it for the 
inroads of foreign culture. The Buddhistic influence had already broken 
the barriers, external and internal, that had been created by Brahmanical 
thought, when the Muslim invasion took place and Mohammed ibn-Qasim 
brought great men of religion and culture to consolidate what he had 
expected the arms of his generals would secure. The Muslim faith in 
the oneness of God and the brotherhood of man, the only basis for true 
democracy, touched men’s minds, which were prepared by the Buddhist 
monks, whose impersonal doctrine about the nature of God lacked the 
moving power that comes from the personal way of looking at Him. ^ This 
helped the Muslim faith. The Sindhi mind appears to be ‘open’, like 
Sind itself, and every new way of looking at things, spiritual as well as 
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temporal, is easily accepted. Guru Nanak’s thought, in no way different 
from that of the Sufis, when the time came, spread like wild-fire. Lastly, 
the ‘four friends’, Muslim by birth, came from the north-west to spread 
Sufism, pure and simple, in Sind and elsewhere. First they reached the 
ancient place Sehwan, where, in memory of their coming, a flat platform 
with four pillars at four corners has been constructed on the top of a small 
hill with a cave inside having a single pillar in the centre, as if it were the 
support of the roof. Out of the four, Qalandar Lai Shahbaz Sarhandl 
alone stayed in Sehwan ; the other three left for other parts of North- 
West India. 

Several places in Sind acted as definite centres of Sufistic influence. 
There is the ancient village of Jhok near Tando Mahomed Khan, the place 
of Shah Inayet, also known as Shah Shahid, where an annual gathering 
takes place ; there is the place of Sachal near Ranipur ; that of Bedil and 
Bekas at Rohri ; of Dalpat and Kutub Shah at Hyderabad ; and of others 
at Tando Saneendad, Kumber, and other places. Great Sufis, men of 
spiritual realization, after they left their bodies, having attained union, wisdl 
as they call it, with God, had their work continued by their successors. 

But, what is peculiar in this connection is that the heart of Sind is 
Sufistic. There is absence of caste and creed and of untouchability ; and 
in the villages, where the influence of intellectual development has not 
broken the hearts into bits, one can see all over a desire to prefer others’ 
comfort to one’s own ; there is the heart’s hospitality and openness to 
receive any newcomer ; and all social customs are observed with that 
geniality that makes them living and useful to all as one whole. All this 
is Sufistic in essence. The stories that are current are all Sufistic, illustrating 
Sufistic truths and experiences. Above all, the singing to which the Sindhi 
is most inclined is the kdfl, which is essentially a tune suited to the wailings 
of separation, to the expression of thoughts that rise with the memory of 
long-left home, which is best illustrated by the story of Umar, prince of 
Umarkot, and Marui, the beautiful peasant girl of the neighbouring village 
of Malir. Shah Latif has given the story a fine spiritual meaning: the 
songs sung in the name of Marui are the songs of the soul that, in the face 
of temptations, is constantly longing for its companions and its home. 
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THE BRaHMO SAMaJ 


I N this age of exaggerated emphasis on the political and economic factors 
in the evolution of man, one risks a good deal by attempting to 
demonstrate that religion is no less, probably more, important a factor in 
the development of humanity. This is particularly true of the ancient 
and mediaeval periods, when religion served as the main channel through 
which flowed the creative energies of the nations, fertilizing the banks of 
history, from century to century, with the immortal contributions of 
man, such as literature, art, philosophy, ethics, rituals, etc., reflecting the 
poetry of social life. In fact, all that went to characterize, in the perma- 
nent sense, the real assets of a nation grew out of a pervasive religious 
experience. This experience may come by accident to an individual, to 
a special clan or group, or to a vaster concourse of humanity developing a 
mass movement. But in every case, religion, in its creative stage, has 
elevated individuals, clans, and groups above the limitations of the 
immediate present to build enduring structures of human civilization 
having reference to the Ultimate and the Eternal. This applies partic- 
ularly to Indian history and the Indian people. We too have, recorded 
in our annals, the facts of political conquest and economic exploitation 
like those of any other country. But the real mass movements in India 
were the direct outcome of the promulgation of a new truth embodied 
in a new religion. This has been admitted so far as our ancient and 
mediaeval periods are concerned, which show a unique record of philosoph- 
ical and spiritual research as well as of charity and philanthropy through 
Jainism and Buddhism, Vaisnavism and gaivism, down to the various 
Bhakti cults of mediaeval India, immortalized by Ramananda and Kabir, 
Nanak and Caitanya. 

In the case of modern India, however, it was supposed by many 
indigenous as well as foreign investigators that India was modernized by 
shedding many of her social and historical habits, which were summarily 
disposed of as antiquated traditions or noxious superstitions. In the 
sudden invasion of the ‘modern’, India was supposed to have surrendered 
at discretion, relinquishing her past and prostrating herself before the 
innumerable challenges of the present. A deeper study of the person- 
alities and events of the dawn of modem India, however, convinces us of 
the fact that the break of the present with the past was more apparent' 
than real. While the age of ‘illumination’ was inaugurated in Europe 
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with a temporary negation of religion, in the case of India such an epoch 
was inaugurated by Raja Rammohun Roy, in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, following our traditional method of revitalizing 
decaying society through a new religion, by founding Brahmo Dharma, 
based on our age-old principle of unity underlying the Vedantic monism. 

THE NATION AT THE BIRTH Of RAMMOHUN 
In those early days of the foundation of British power in India, the 
Indian people, Hindu or Mohammedan, had very little to boast of in the 
domain of politics and economics, both being equally dominated by the. 
aggressive and efficient occidental nations who came to dictate the pace of 
our modern history. But even in that age of abject degradation, the 
Indian people as a whole, not only the unlettered millions of our villages, 
but also the elite, clung tenaciously to their ancestral faith and traditions, 
and faced successfully the deadly onslaughts of outlandish modernism. 
The Hindus and the Muslims, chastened by common suffering, the great 
equalizer, came to forget the political disparity that existed between them 
as rulers or the ruled. Only the consolation of spirit, that never failed the 
nation, percolated the soul of the Hindus as well as of the Muslims through 
innumerable tols and muktabs (village seminaries), so wonderfully efficient 
arid pervasive in character as to put to shame the record of our bureaucratic 
pr imar y education a century later. Sanskrit and the various vernaculars 
derived from it were cultivated side by side with Persian and Arabic. 
The court of Maharaja Krishna Chandra was adorned by notable writers 
from both communities. Bharatchandra was an adept in composing gems 
of literature in Bengali, as well as in Persian ; and when, during the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, Christianity was slowly assuming a 
proselytizing character, Ramram Bose showed a remarkable adaptability, 
by co-operating with the Christian missionaries and by composing the 
earliest hymiiology in vernacular for the Christian churches, although he 
remained himself a Hindu till the last day of his life. 

The first thirty years of the life of Rammohun Roy are more or less 
veiled in obscurity. The stories of his early life depicting his preoccupa- 
tion with religious reform and consequent conflict with his family, a 
stronghold of orthodoxy, and of his wanderings in different parts of 
eastern India, and even as far as Tibet, may or may not be true. But this 
much is certain that in his intellectual and spiritual make-up Rammohun 
showed all the traces of indigenous influence which were found in his 
immediate predecessors. He had a liberal education, which then meant 
a mastery of Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, as well as a critical study of Hindu 
and Islamic law, literature, and philosophy, which prepared him wonder- 
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fully well for the r61e of the first prophet of progressive reform in our 
religion and society, during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF RAMMOHUN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 
Raja Rammohun Roy says in his Autobiographical Sketch: ‘When 
about the age of sixteen, I composed a manuscript calling in question the 
validity of the idolatrous system of Hindus. This, together with my own 
sentiments on the subject, having produced a coolness between me and 
my immediate kindred, I proceeded on my travels and passed through 
different countries, chiefly within, but some beyond the bounds of 
Hindusthan.’ The authenticity of the Autobiographical Sketch, however, 
is admitted by some and disputed by others, and, for that reason, we cannot 
affirm that Rammohun composed the manuscript above referred to. In 
any case, the manuscript was probably never printed, nor has it yet been 
traced. What has been traced up to now, which is in the form of court- 
records, relates to his ancestral property and to his own independent 
sources of income before the death of his father in 1803, when Rammohun 
was past thirty. But it is a significant fact that his earliest writing so far 
traced — Tuhfat-ul-Muwahhidin (A Gift to Deists) — introduces Rammohun 
to us in his well-known historical rdle of a free thinker in religion, if not 
as a religious reformer. This valuable treatise was composed in Persian 
with an Arabic introduction, which confirms the tradition attested by 
many of his contemporaries that Rammohun was deeply read in Persian 
and Arabic literature. Yet, not a single document has so far been traced to 
indicate the steps leading to his mastery in those languages. Nor has 
anything definite been found as yet to show how he managed to gain that 
mastery in handling Sanskrit and Bengali, his mother tongue, as we find 
him doing in his published works ‘between 1815 and 1832. Let us hope 
that intensive research will bring out more positive facts relating to the 
formation of that wonderful personality. What we do not know as yet 
about the early life of Rammohun should not prejudice our appreciation 
of that illustrious pioneer, who left an indelible mark on the history of 
our national progress, during the early days of the nineteenth century. 
Very characteristically Rammohun inaugurates the new century with these 
significant lines in his Tuhfat-ul-Muwahhidin: 

‘I travelled in the remotest parts of the world, in plains as weU as 
in hilly lands, and found the inhabitants thereof agreeing generally in the 
personality of one Being, who is the source of all that exists and its 
governor, and disagreeing in giving peculiar attributes to that Being and 
in holding different creeds consisting of the doctrines of religion and 
precepts of haram (forbidden) and haldl (lawful). From this induction it 
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has been known to me that turning generally towards one eternal Being 
is like a natural tendency in human beings and is common to all 
individuals o£ mankind equally.’ 

This generalization surely was the result of years of study and 
intensive thinking, and Rammohun was to some extent anticipating many 
of his remarkable thoughts and activities when he expressed himself in 
the following lines of his first published work: 

‘The followers of different religions, sometimes seeing the paucity of 
the number of believers in one God in the world, boast that they are on 
the side of the majority. It is to be seen that the truth of a saying does 
not depend upon the multiplicity of the sayers, and the non-reliability of a 
narration cannot arise simply out of the paucity of the number of the ' 
narrators. For it is admitted by the seekers of truth that truth is to be 
followed, although it is against the majority of the people. 

‘It is strange to say that after the lapse of hundreds of years from the 
time of these religious leaders, with whom the prophetic mission is said 
to be closed, Nanak and others, in India and other countries, raised the 
flag of prophetic mission and induced a large number of people to become 
their followers and were successful. 

‘O God! Notwithstanding implicit faith in the orders of the mujtahid 
or the doctors of religion, there is always such an innate faculty existing 
in the nature of mankind that if any person of sound mind, before or 
after assuming the doctrines of any religion, makes an impartial and just 
inquiry into the nature of the principles of religious doctrines of different 
nations, there is a strong hope that he will be able to distinguish truth 
from untruth and true propositions from fallacious ones, and also that he, 
becoming free from the useless restraints of religion, which sometimes 
become sources of prejudice of one against another and causes of physical 
and mental troubles, will turn to the one Being, who is the fountain of 
the harmonious organization of the universe, and will pay attention to the 
good of society.’ 

Two fundamental principles or laws have been discovered and 
repeatedly emphasized by Rammohun: the basic unity of mankind as the 
goal of human research on the intellectual plane and the welfare of 
society as the dominant consideration and the ultimate goal of our moral 
endeavour. Thus the philosopher-theologian, as well as the great social 
reformer, who came to vindicate the honour of modern India amongst 
the progressive nations of the world, stands clearly before us, even while 
we read his earliest treatise. Perfect free lance and free-thinker that he 
was, Rammohun was not free from a legitimate pride in his Brahmana 
heredity which, amidst a thousand persecutions, held aloft the torch of 
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Brahmavidya, the divine knowledge, which alone leads to immortality. 
There is a touching note of autobiography in the lines we quote below: 

‘The Brahmins have a tradition from God that they have strict orders 
from God to observe their ceremonies and hold their faith for ever. 
There are many injunctions about this from the divine authority in the 
Sanskrit language, and I, the humblest creature of God, having been born 
amongst them, have learnt the language and got those injunctions by 
heart, and this nation (the Brahmanas) having confidence in such divine 
injunctions cannot give them up, although they have been subjected to 
many troubles and persecutions and were threatened to be put to death 
by the followers of Islam.’ 

Yet rarely could we find a greater admirer of Islam and of other 
historic religions than Rammohun, who formulated, at that early age, the 
profound truth that ‘social laws depend on an understanding of each 
other’s meaning’. That is why, even in the midst of heated contro- 
versies, religious, social, or political, Rammohun ever showed that 
phenomenal lack of personal bitterness, that enlightened tolerance, and that 
profound sympathy which lend an epic grandeur to his personality. He 
found ‘contradictory precepts’ clouding the cardinal truths of all religions, 
and he wanted to test them as to how far they were ‘consistent with the 
wisdom and mercy of the great, generous, and disinterested creation’. 

PUBLICATION OF THE UPANISADS AND VEDANTA 

Twelve years after the publication of Tuhfat-ul-Muwahhidin from 
Murshidabad, we find Rammohun finally established in Calcutta and 
publishing, almost simultaneously in Sanskrit, Bengali, and English, his 
studies on the Upanisads and Vedanta (1815-19). His was the earliest 
published study on those valuable texts of Brahmanical philosophy and 
religion. There were few good libraries in those days, excepting the libraries 
attached to the Asiatic Society of Bengal and to the Fort William College, 
where rare books and manuscripts were being collected, through the 
noble endeavours of Sir William Jones, Colebrooke, Carey, and others. 
Rammohun is now known to have possessed a house of his own in Calcutta 
as early as 1792 and, consequently, might have frequented some of those 
libraries ; and we find him writing with deep appreciation whenever he 
referred to the works of pioneer orientalists like Jones and Colebrooke.^ 

DEBATES AND CONTROVERSIES 

But before settling down in Calcutta, Rammohun came into intimate 
contact with the representatives of various sects, such as Vaisnavas, Tantrikas, 

^ Vide his Preface to Essay on the Rights of Hindus over Ancestral Property (1830). 
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Jains, Mohammedans, etc. He frequently arranged discussion-meetings, 
among them, during his residence at Rangpur (1809-14), where he is said 
to have made a careful study of Tantrika works with the help of a Bengali 
mendicant named Hariharananda Tirthaswami. Rammohun’s appreciation 
of the Mahdnirvana Tantra is an important link in this chain of evidence. 
He is also reported to have entered into discussion with another great 
scholar, Utsavananda Saraswati. But the discussion soon developed into 
downright controversy, from 1817 onwards, when we find Rammohun 
publishing the tract A Defence of Hindoo Theism in Reply to the Attack of 
an Advocate for Idolatry at Madras. Side by side with the pundits of Madras 
appeared stalwarts from Bengal, the Bhattacharyas and the Goswamis, 
joining issues with Rammohun, who was showing a real flair for enlightened 
controversy on recondite topics. At the same time (1817-20), he was vindi- 
cating the moral conscience of his people by pleading for the abolition of 
the cruel rites of suttee (satl), making most touching appeal to his country- 
men, reminding them of the glory of Indian womanhood, the real saktis of 
our nation. Between 1820 and 1823, we find him engaged in the historic 
controversy with the missionaries on the fundamentals of Christian 
religion. 

It is now generally admitted that Rammohun did not make serious 
study of English till the very end of the eighteenth century, when he was 
approaching thirty. But how quickly and efficiently he mastered that 
difficult tongue was clearly demonstrated through his remarkable English 
compositions. His capacity for mastering foreign languages was phenomenal, 
as has been attested by eminent foreigners like Abb^ Gregoire, James 
Buckingham, and Victor Jacquemont. But through language, Rammohun 
always drew spiritual nourishment, strengthening his cosmopolitan person- 
ality, as has been clearly demonstrated by Brojendra Nath Seal in his 
remarkable study, Rammohun, the Universal Man.^ So, when the Christian 
controversialists met this pagan Brahmana philosopher, they soon discovered 
that he deserved more than a .mere patronizing attention. Rammohun 
was already pre-eminent in theological controversies with his own com- 
patriots, ever attempting to disentangle the eternal foundations of Hindu 
faith and culture from the debris of later centuries ; and if he engaged now 
in a prolonged controversy with the Christian missionaries, it was because 
they totally misunderstood the inner significance and the abiding grandeur 
of Hindu spiritual idealism. India of the Upanisads and Vedanta need 
not feel the least humiliated before the champions of any other religion, 
so the Raja maintained, and he exposed the fallacies and weaknesses of the 


= P-ammohun Death Anniversary Address at Bangalore on the 27th September, 1924. 
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overbearing polemists of early Christian missions of India. His legitimate 
pride in the spiritual heritage of his ancestors was clearly expressed through 
the following memorable lines: 

‘By a reference to history, it may be proved that the world was indebted 
to our ancestors for the first dawn of knowledge, which sprang up in the 
East, and thanks to the goddess of wisdom, we have still a philosophical 
and copious language of our own, which distinguishes us from other nations 
who cannot express scientific or abstract ideas without borrowing the 
language of foreigners.’ 

CONSTRUCTIVE STATESMANSHIP 

It would be doing, however, great injustice to this pioneer of our 
national progress, if by constant references to his controversies with his 
own countrymen, as well as with foreigners, we exaggerate the apparently 
destructive side of his genius ; for Rammohun left a record of constructive 
statesmanship, rarely paralleled by any other in that epoch of our history, 
especially in the two vital departments of national education and national 
politics. In modernizing our antiquated and effete system of education, he 
shines as one of the founders of the Hindoo College, as the intimate friend 
and co-worker of David Hare and Rev. Alexander Duff, and, above all, as 
the most enlightened co-operator with every champion of science and 
modernism, official or non-official, who then came over from Europe to 
work in India. His letter on English education to Lord Amherst is a 
veritable landmark in the educational history of modern India ; for he 
urged therein for the promotion of a more liberal and enlightened system 
of instruction, embracing mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
anatomy, and other useful sciences, and for the establishment of a college 
with necessary books, instruments, and other apparatus. This was in 1823, 
more than a decade before the foundation of the first medical college in 
India, and more than a quarter of a century before the foundation of the 
first university in India. 

ORIENTALISM VERSUS OCCIDENTALISM 
Rammohun has been frequently misunderstood, because of his 
zealous advocacy of occidental sciences and vigorous criticisms levelled 
against the mummified oriental systems of education. He yielded to no 
one in his admiration for the deathless treasures of ancient philosophy and 
religion, both of his own country as well as of other oriental nations, in- 
cluding even the Chinese, not to speak of the contribution of the Greeks 
and the Hebrews, the Persians and the Arabs. His rich mind has well 
been compared by Brojendra Nath Seal to a universal encyclopaedia; 
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embracing all that is best and enduring in the culture o£ the major 
branches of the human family. He was a veritable pioneer in collecting 
and publishing the texts of the Upanisads and Vedanta at that early age, 
and, not satisfied with that scholastic achievement, Rammohun ever strove 
to convey to common men and women the significance of those texts by 
means of lucid translations in the vernaculars. Some of his translations in 
Hindi are unfortunately lost. The Bengalis will ever remember Rammohun 
as their first grammarian (of course, he had his missionary predecessors like 
Halhead and Carey), and as their first inspiring prose-writer. Thus 
Rammohun’s contributions, as an orientalist, both in the department of 
language and literature as well as in Hindu law, were undisputed ; and 
that is why, long before his visit to Europe, Rammohun had the honour of 
being nominated (July 1824) by the Asiatic Society of Paris as its first 
Hindu honorary member. 

Why the orientalist Rammohun so vigorously championed the cause 
of the occidentalists in our educational history would be clear from his 
significant remarks that ‘the natives of Europe have carried (the sciences) 
to a degree of perfection that has raised them above the inhabitants of 
other parts of the world’. He wanted ‘to instruct the natives of India in 
mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, anatomy, and other useful 
sciences’, because those sciences, as he was convinced, were responsible for 
the predominant position of the Europeans in the world. The conclusion 
is therefore inevitable that Rammohun was longing to see his countrymen 
in the same position of eminence and efficiency in the family of nations 
as the Europeans had achieved, following one and the same method — the 
conquest and control of nature through the sciences. 

NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM 

Another characteristic symptom is his instinctive penchant for politics 
and publicity. He was not satisfied with quiet meditation or mere meta- 
physical debates within his own self. He was ever bringing all his 
grievances and complaints, no less than his positive programmes and 
patriotic dreams, before the open forum of the public, challenging and being 
challenged, but always fighting a clean fight. The politics of Rammohun 
was but another aspect of his humanism, as we clearly find in his noble 
words, penned a few months before his death, protesting to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs of France against the restrictions imposed on foreigners 
desiring to visit France: 

It is now generally admitted that not religion only, but unbiased 
common sense as well as the accurate deductions of scientific research lead 
to the conclusion that all mankind are one great family, of which the 
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numerous nations and tribes existing are only various branches. Hence 
enlightened men in all countries feel a wish to encourage and facilitate 
human intercourse in every manner by removing, as far as possible, all 
impediments to it, in order to promote the reciprocal advantage and 
enjoyment of the whole human race.’ 

The last phrase of this valuable document, dated December 1831, was 
nothing but an amplification of the same theme discussed in his earliest 
published treatise, Tuhfat-ul-Muwahhidin, of 1803. Everything that arrests 
and denaturalizes the healthy relations ‘of the whole human race’ must be 
opposed and fought to a finish. This was what politics meant to him, and 
his politics of perfect candour and constitutional rhythm was but another 
name for philanthropy. That was, probably, why Jeremy Bentham, the 
great English philosopher, greeted him as ‘his intensely admired and dearly 
beloved collaborator in the service of mankind’. In his report submitted 
before the Judicial Committee of the British Parliament, Rammohun 
concluded by ‘beseeching any and every authority to devise some method of 
alleviating the miseries of the agricultural peasantry of India and thus 
discharge their duty to their fellow creatures and fellow subjects’. This 
friend of the poor ryots of India also befriended, with rare courage and tact, 
the last unfortunate Mogul emperor of Delhi, Akbar II, whose cause he 
started championing as early as 1828. This led to his being sent out to 
England as the ambassador of the Mohammedan emperor, for whom 
Rammohun pleaded eloquently and secured the redress of his grievances. 

In his bold agitation against the Press Regulations of 1823, we find the 
same grasp of general principles Fhich elevates his ‘Petitions’ high above 
the level of occasional writing, so much so that those were supposed to 
have the dignity and conviction of an Areopagitica. ‘The attachments of 
the natives of India’, the Raja observed, ‘to the British Government must 
be as permanent as their confidence in the honour and justice of the 
British nation. Resistance of a people advanced in knowledge has ever 
been not against the existence, but against the abuses of the governing 
power.’ 

His specific observations on the value of the freedom of the Press are 
equally remarkable: 

‘A Free Press has never yet caused a revolution in any part of the 
world, because, while men can easily represent the grievances arising from 
the conduct of the local authorities to the supreme Gk)vemment and thus 
get th6m redressed, the grounds of discontent that excite revolution are 
removed ; whereas, where no freedom of the Press existed, and grievances 
consequently remained unrepresented and unredressed, innumerable revo- 
lutions have taken place in all parts of the globe, or if prevented by 
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the armed force of the Government, the people continued ready for 
insurrection.’ 

Freedom was restored to the Indian Press by Sir Charles Metcalf five 
years after the death of Rammohun, but in the Free Press Dinner given to 
Sir Charles Metcalf at the Calcutta Town Hall (February 1838), Mr. Leith, 
an Englishman, proposed a toast ‘to the memory of Rammohun Roy’, 
which tvas seconded by Prasanna Coomar Tagore, a friend and colleague 
of the Raja in the foundation of the Brahmo Samaj. 

RELIGIOUS REFORMS 

As early as 1803, in his preface to Tuhfat-ul-Muwahhidin, Rammohun 
recorded in unmistakable terms his convictions about the unity of Godhead, 
and his life thereafter seemed to be but an improvisation on that theme. 
Almost simultaneously with his settling down in Calcutta, we find him 
establishing the Vedanta College, in 1816, for the ‘propagation and defence 
of Hindu Unitarianism’. Shortly before, Rammohun founded the Atmiya 
Sabha with some of his illustrious contemporaries as members: Dwarka 
Nath Tagore, Prasanna Coomar Tagore, Nanda Kishore Bose (father of 
Rajnarain Bose), Brindaban Mitra (grandfather of Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra), 
and others. Two renowned Sanskrit scholars. Pandit Sivaprasad Misra and 
Hariharananda Tirthaswami, joined the Sabha. Pandit Sivaprasad signed 
some of the controversial writings actually - composed by Rammohun. 
Hariharananda was the mendicant friend of the Raja from the days of his 
religious discussions with him at Rangpur. The Swami not only contributed 
substantially to the philosophical make-up of the Sabha, but gave his own 
brother. Pandit Ramchandra Vidyavagish, who became the first minister 
of the Brahmo Samaj founded by the Raja. For the first two years 
(1816-16), the Atmiya Sabha held its weekly meetings in the garden-house 
of Rammohun at Manicktolla. There were recitation and expounding of 
sacred texts and the singing of hymns composed by Rammohun and his 
friends. In 1819, a memorable debate took place between Subrahmanya 
Sastri of Madras and Rammohun, when the latter is reported to .have 
completely vanquished the former in a discussion on idol-worship in the 
presence of the leading citizens of Calcutta including Radhakanta Dev, 
who was the leader of the orthodox Hindus and who later on, in 1830, 
piomoted the foundation of the Dharma Sabha, the rival organization of 
the Brahmo Samaj. Between 1815 and 1819, most of the important texts 
and translations relating to the Vedanta and the Upanisads were published 
the Raja, who simultaneously started his campaign of social reform with 
the anti-suttee agitation. These publications not only created a stir in his own 
country, but roused the attention of his European contemporaries ; for we 
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find that, in 1816-17, the Monthly Repository of Theology and General 
Literature published a lengthy and appreciative review of the Raja’s Abridge- 
ment of the Vedanta. About the same time, Abb^ Gregoire, Bishop of Blois, 
wrote a striking pamphlet in French in which we read : ‘The moderation with 
which he repels the attacks on his writings, the force of his arguments, and 
his profound knowledge of the sacred books of the Hindoos are proofs of 
his fitness for the work he has undertaken ; and the pecuniary sacrifices he 
has made show a disinterestedness which cannot be encouraged or admired 
too warmly.’ 

In 1817, Mr. John Digby arranged for the publication of the first 
volume of the Raja’s work in London, and between 1823 and 1824, his 
Precepts of Jesus was published by the Unitarian Society of London and 
was reprinted in America in 1828. From far-off America, Rev. H. Ware 
of Cambridge (Mass.) corresponded with the learned Raja on the prospects 
of Christianity in India. The famous controversy with the Christian 
missionaries of Serampore, in 1821, was the result of the Raja’s converting 
Mr. William Adam, the Baptist missionary, to his Unitarianism. The 
Trinitarian Christians made violent and often undignified attacks on the 
Raja through the pages of the Friend of India and the Bengali Samdedra 
Darpana. The Raja published at this time his Brdhmamcal Magazine, 
and when the Baptist Mission Press refused to print his First Appeal to the 
Christian Public, the Raja started his Unitarian Press (1823). The Atmiya 
Sabha meetings were discontinued after 1819, but the Calcutta Unitarian 
Committee was formed by the Raja in 1821, who raised a large sum to 
support Mr. William Adam, as well as to maintain the Anglo-Hindu School. 
Along with a few British barristers, attorneys, and merchants, we find, as 
members of the Unitarian Society, Dwarka Nath Tagore, Prasanna Coomar 
Tagore, and Radha Prasad Roy, the eldest son of the Raja, standing by his 
side. But occidental Unitarianism did not take root in Indian soil, and 
the Raja soon thought of establishing an indigenous institution based on 
the bed-rock of Upanisadic idealism. On the 20th August, 1828 (6th Bhadra, 
Saka 1750), at 48 Chitpore Road, Jorasanko, Calcutta, was founded the 
Brahmo Sabha, with Tarachand Chakravarty as its Secretary. ‘Two Telugu 
Brahmins used to recite the Vedas in a side-room, screened from the 
view of the congregation, where non-Brahmins would not be admitted ; 
Utsavananda would read texts of the Upanisads, which were afterwards 
explained in Bengali by Pandit Ramchandra Vidyavagish, who would then 
preach or read the sermons, some of which were written by Rammohun Roy. 
Singing of hymns terminated the ceremony.’^ The services of the Brahmo 

’ Pandit Sivanath Sastri, History of the Brahmo SamSf, I. 
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Sabha (the popular name of the Brahmo Samaj) began to attract a large 
number of sympathizers, so that within two years Rammohun was able to 
raise sufficient funds for the purchase of a house to serve as the permanent 
place of worship for the members. Mr. Montgomery Martin in his 
History of the British Colonies gives the following account of the opening 
ceremony of the Brahmo Samaj at this new house at 55 Upper Chitpore 
Road (at present occupied by the Adi Brahmo Samaj of Maharshi Devendra 
Nath Tagore): 

‘The institution was opened by the late Raja Rammohun Roy 
accompanied by the writer (the only European present) in 1830. There 
were about 500 Hindus present and among them many Brahmins who, 
after the prayers and singing of hymns had been concluded, received gifts 
in money to a considerable extent.’ 

That Rammohun devoted a considerable part of his fortune to the 
propagation of the cause was attested by another European contemporary, 
James Silk Buckingham, the editor of the Calcutta Journal : 

‘He has done all this, to the great detriment of his private interests, 
being rewarded by the coldness and jealousy of all the great functionaries 
of Church and State in India, and supporting the Unitarian Chapel, the 
Unitarian Press, and the expense of his own publications . . . out of a 
private fortune, of which he devotes more than one-third to acts of the 
purest philanthropy and benevolence.’ 

Rammohun’s religion was the crowning glory of his career as a scholar, 
a statesman, and a patriot. We can easily understand why he laid so much 
emphasis on unity in this land, where man and man, sect and sect, com- 
munity and community were weakened and degraded through irrational 
and interminable wranglings resitlting in disunion. The success of his 
pioneer activities in coxmection with the unification (cultural as well as 
spiritual) of India, inhabited by persons of so many races and religions, 
should not be judged by the numerical strength of the congregation which 
he founded. It is rather the fundamental truth of human fellowship and 
unity underlying the memorable trust deed of the Brahmo Samaj (dated 
8th January, 1830) that should be cherished as a priceless legacy of the 
Raja to posterity: 

And that in conducting the said worship or adoration no object, animate 
Dr inanimate, that has been, or is, or shall hereafter become, or be recognized, 
as an object of worship, by any man or set of men, shall be reviled or 
slightingly or contemptuously spoken of or alluded to either in preaching, 
praying, or in the hymns, or other mode of worship that may be delivered 
or used in the said messuage or building. 

And that no sermon, preaching, discourse, prayer, or hymn be 
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delivered, made, or used in such worship but such as have a tendency to 
the promotion of the contemplation of the Author and Preserver of the 
Universe, to the promotion of charity, morality, piety, benevolence, virtue, 
and to the strengthening of the bonds of union between men of all religious 
persuasions and creeds.’ 

MAHARSHI DEVENDRA NATH TAGORE 
The relation of Rammohun Roy with the personalities and movements 
of the subsequent epochs was so intimate that a learned Christian writer. 
Dr. H. C. E. Zacharias, in his famous book Renascent India observes : 

‘Of such personalities — good, bad, and indifferent— who have become 
prominent in this Indian renascence, the number is very great indeed and 
ever swelling ; but, in the last instance, all really can be said to go back in 
their spiritual parentage to one man — Rammohun Roy. 

‘Rammohun Roy and his Brahmo Samaj form the starting-point for 
all the various reform movements — ^whether in Hindu religion, society, or 
politics — ^which have agitated India during the past hundred years and 
which have led to her wonderful renascence in these our own days.’ 

When Rammohun passed away in distant Bristol, fighting till the 
last days of his life to vindicate the rights of his countrymen, his Brahmo 
Samaj, here in India, was little more than an aspiration and a dream. For 
years after his death. Pandit Ramchandra Vidyavagish kept the lamp 
burning, and it was only in 1843 (7th Pausa, Saka 1765) that Devendra Nath 
Tagore, son of Dwarka Nath Tagore, brought a new inspiration and 
strength to the Samaj. He underwent a formal ceremony of dtksa 
(initiation) at the hands of Vidyavagish, who lived to pass the torch, as it 
were, to this spiritual successor of the Raja. Born in 1817, Devendra Nath 
Tagore, endowed with an inborn hankering for things spiritual, as we 
read in his remarkable Autobiography, came across, accidentally, the opening 
verse of the Ha Upanisad : ‘God is immanent in all things, in whatsoever 
lives and moves in the universe: enjoy therefore without being attached; 
covet not the wealth belonging to others.’ 

This spark of ancient Indian wisdom would have had a poor chance 
of blazing forth into conviction, had it fallen on the damped religious 
spirit of early nineteenth-century Europe, convulsed with the stormy 
competition for material wealth engendered by the Industrial Revolution. 
But to Devendra Nath, the young mystic, it brought a different kind of 
revelation. Born and brought up, as he was, in the lap of luxury, he 
felt the imperious call of the Essential, drowning the clamour of gaudy 
unessentials. In October 1839, he established, with some of his friends and 
relatives, an association which grew into the Truth-teaching Society or 
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Tattva-bodhini Sabha, which marked an epoch in the literary and spiritual 
history of eastern India. Starting with only ten members, whose number 
later rose to five hundred, the Sabha attracted some of the leading men of 
that period, including the Raja of Nadia, the Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan, 
and others. 

Being an association formed by young men, it spontaneously took to 

£(^g^]^i 5 tic training up of our youth under that eminent scholar Akshoy 
Kumar Dutta, who is one of the rare writers of early Bengali prose and 
who gave us a famous study on the ‘Religious Communities of India’ 
{Bharatavarsiya Upasaka-sampraddya). He was also the first editor of the 
monthly journal of the Society, Tattva-bodhini Patrikd,, which marked an 
epoch in the history of Bengali literature. Some of the outstanding 
litterateurs of that age. Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Dr. Rajendra Lai 
Mitra, and others, were amongst its contributors. It began to publish a 
translation of the Rg-Veda in 1847, when Max Muller was studying the 
same Veda in Paris under the great French Sanskritist, E. Burnouf. 
Starting the translation of the Upanisads, Devendra Nath found that a 
knowledge of the Vedas was indispensable, and therefore he sent a student 
from his Sabha to Banaras in 1844. Before long, in 1845, a controversy on 
Vedic infallibility cropped up in the Sabha, and three more students were 
sent to Banaras to bring authentic information on the Vedic texts. That 
was nearly twenty years before the initiation of Swami Dayananda Saraswati 
by his master Virajananda, who enjoined upon him the solemn task of 
propagating the truths of the Vedas. While, in 1845, the Brahmo Samaj 
under Devendra Nath was publicly proclaiming the Vedas and Vedantism 
as the basis of its faith, the very same year the rival faith from the Occident 
claimed a respectable Hindu, Umesh Chandra Sarkar, as a convert to 
Christianity. This threw the public of Calcutta into convulsion. A 
meeting of the leading Hindu citizens was called by Devendra Nath, and 
a sum of rupees thirty thousand was raised, with a view to stemming the 
tide of conversion. The controversy between Dr. Alexander Duff and the 
members of the Sabha, represented by Rajnarain Bose, would be read with 
interest by those who have followed similiar controversies between Ram- 
mohun Roy and the Baptist missionaries, a quarter of a century earlier. But 
there were perfect tolerance and openness to conviction amongst the 
members of the Sabha, many of whom did not believe in Vedic infallibility, 
especially the rationalistic group headed by Akshoy Kumar Dutta. Devendra 
Nath paid a personal visit to Banaras in 1847, while the four Brahmana 
students returned with positive information on the Vedas. The inevitable 
rejection of the creed of Vedic infallibility led to the formulation 
of the fundamental principles of natural and universal theism through 
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the Brahma Dharma, a compilation from the Upanisads published by 
Devendra Nath. 

Rationalism thus triumphed over creeds and cults and, quite in 
keeping with the tradition of Rammohun, it refused to remain as a mere 
intellectual pastime. On the contrary, it began attacking some of the 
fundamental iniquities and abuses of society. Intemperance, polygamy, etc. 
were denounced ; widow remarriage and female education were strongly 
advocated by the Brahmo Samaj of Devendra Nath, expressed through his 
famous Patrikd (1850-65). A little tired with rationalistic debate, in the 
course of which some members proposed to settle their belief in God by 
counting votes, Devendra Nath retired to the Himalayas and for a couple 
of years (1856-58) remained absorbed in studies and meditation. When 
he returned from the hills, he rejoiced to find a new recruit in Keshub 
Chandra Sen, the grandson of Dewan Ramkamal Sen, the first Indian 
Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Keshub, a talented young man, 
was born in 1838 and was then barely twenty. We turn a new leaf in the 
history of the Brahmo Samaj with the Devendra Nath-Keshub episode. 

DEMOCRATIZATION AND EXPANSION 

Keshub was drawn to the Brahmo Samaj by a chance study of What is 
Brahmoism, a tract of Rajnarain Bose who, along with Akshoy Kumar 
Dutta and Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, continued to be a literary and in- 
tellectual exponent of Brahmoism. The Brahmo Samaj was managed by 
the Tattva-bodhini Sabha, and the Secretary of the Samaj was the illustrious 
Vidyasagar, who resigned the post in 1859, owing to some differences of 
opinion regarding administrative details, and Devendra Nath and Keshub 
Chandra* became the Joint Secretaries of the Samaj, which took over the 
printing press, the library, and other properties of the Sabha, then dying 
a natural death. To inaugurate, as it were, a new period of expansion, the 
two leaders, young and old, undertook a voyage to Ceylon in September 
1859, which must have opened a new perspective to them. On his return, 
Keshub developed a youth movement, delivering addresses and publishing 
tracts such as Young Bengal, This is for You etc., which attracted a large 
number of young men and college students to the Samaj. Vidyasagar had 
retired, but his noble championing of the cause of the poor Hindu widows 
inspired this leader of the younger generation, for we find Keshub utilizing 
the stage to rouse public sympathy, through the performance of the sensa- 
tional drama Vidhavd-vivdha. The enthusiasm was irresistible, especially 
after 1861, when Keshub gave up a lucrative government post in the Bank 
of Bengal and, with his young idealistic friends and colleagues, organized 
a spiritual fraternity, the Sangat Sabha. Here, by the side of the Hindu 
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scriptures, we find the works o£ Theodore Parker, Hamilton, Victor Cousin, 
and Prof. F. W. Newman studied with rare zeal. But it was not a group of 
book-worms or theologians indifferent to the conditions around them. For 
we find Keshub publishing An Appeal to the British Nation, for the 
promotion of mass education in India, which was circulated in England, 
through his learned correspondent Prof. F. W. Newman. Such a progressive 
programme was more remarkable, as it came within three years from the 
foundation of universities in India (1858). In 1861, Keshub also organized 
relief funds to mitigate the sufferings of millions in the then North- 
Western Provinces, ravaged by a terrible famine. Thus social service came 
to be a part of the work of the Sanaa j, and in the same year, which witnessed 
the birth of Rabindranath, Keshub started, with the financial backing of 
Devendra Nath, the influential journal, Indian Mirror, which, along 
with the Hindoo Patriot, edited by Harish Mookerjee and Kristo Das Pal, 
came to be the harbinger of social and political reform in our country. In 
1862, Keshub delivered his memorable address ‘The Destiny of Human Life’ 
and was elevated by Devendra Nath to the post of the Acarya or minister of 
the Brahmo Samaj, when he was barely twenty-four. In 1863, just thirty 
years after the death of Rammohun, Keshub was driven to defend the 
Samaj against the attacks of the Christian missionaries led by Rev. Lai 
Behari Dey. His brochure. The Brahmo Samaj Vindicated, proved what 
fibre Keshub was made of. The miserable condition of our womenfolk, 
imprisoned in our homes by age-long custom, did not fail to rouse the 
reforming zeal of Keshub and his associates, who started the first journal for 
women, Vdmd-bodhinl, in 1863. Courting persecution and social ostracism, 
these young reformers defied caste, celebrated intermarriages, and tried 
in many ways to remove the barrier between man and man and man and 
woman. 

The apostolic zeal of the younger group carried the message of the 
Brahmo Samaj to the remote villages of Bengal, and very soon to places 
beyond the limits of Bengal, as a result of Keshub’s first preaching tour 
through Madras in 1864. The Prarthana Samaj of Bombay was organized 
in 1867, on the lines of the Brahmo Samaj, under the inspiration of eminent 
reformers of western India like Ranade and Bhandarkar. From an article in 
the Indian Mirror (January 1866), we find that there were then 54 Samajas; 
50 in Bengal, 2 in North-Western Provinces, 1 in the Punjab, and 1 in 
Madras. Quite a large number of boys’ and girls’ schools were maintained 
by the Brahmos, and there were 37 periodicals devoted to the propagation 
of Brahmoism, most of them in Bengali and English, 1 in Urdu from North- 
Western Provinces, and 1 in Telugu published by the Veda Samaj of 
Madras. Thus it assumed the character of an all-India movement. But, 
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unfortunately, in the course of the years 1865 and 1866, the difEerences 
between the old conservative party and the party of youthful reformers 
came to be so serious that a schism was inevitable. The old party shrank 
into the Adi Brahmo Samaj, and the new party formed the Brahmo Samaj 
of India (1866). The attitude of Devendra Nath during this party 
struggle was as calm as it was dignified and, till his last days, he continued 
to welcome and support every earnest Brahmo who cared to seek his 
advice. Laying the foundation of Santiniketan Ashram, which was later 
to be the principal seat of activity of Rabindranath, Devendra Nath 
Tagore, the venerable patriarch of the Samaj of Rammohun Roy and 
revered and loved by all sections of the community as Maharshi, passed 
away in 1905. 

‘He was without so long ; but now He revealed Himself to my spirit 
within ; I beheld Him in my soul.’ Such profound lines from the pages 
of his Autobiography go to prove that modern India was not all mad for 
modernism, but that the eternal search of India for immortality, instead 
of material wealth, was still being expressed through the lives of our 
modern mystics. 


THE BRaHMO samaj OF INDIA 

When, on the 24th January, 1868, Keshub laid the foundation of the 
Mandir of the Brahmo Samaj of India (Bharatavarsiya Brahma Samaj), 
a big sahkirtana party went round the city singing the memorable song: 

‘To grant salvation the merciful God has sent His new faith of 
Brahmoism. Lo ! the gates of salvation are wide open ; He calls one and 
all ; entrance through His gate is free ; no one ever returns disappointed ; 
the rich and the poor, the wise and the ignorant, all are equally welcome 
there. 

‘Men and women of all classes have an equal right ; whoever truly 
loves God, the same shall be saved, there is no caste distinction here.’ 

Henceforth, in most of the utterances and writings of Keshub, we 
find a great spirit of catholicity and earnest endeavour to harmonize the 
apparently conflicting creeds of all religions. But he was misunderstood, 
for his lecture ‘Jesus Christ: Asia and Europe’ (1866) encouraged a 
Christian preacher, Mr. Tinling, to hope for the conversion of the Brahmos 
into Christianity. His introducing devotional exercise through sahkirtana 
branded him, in the eyes of radical Brahmos, as a backslider to Vaisnavism, 
as a result of the influence of his devoted friend Vijay Krishna Goswami. 
With the same curious logic, some may consider him to be a Sakta, because 
in a prayer included in his &iksa-sahgrdha (1866) Keshub cries out 
passionately, ‘Oh Thou Mother Divine! bind me with Thy mercies’. 
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The fact is that the deep sentiments of bhakti surged in his soul, and he 
evolved a new mysticism of his own based on the reconciliation of all faiths, 
which found its culmination, in January 1881, in his announcement of 
the New Dispensation (Nava Vidhan). Eleven years earlier, when Keshub 
visited England, he had a phenomenal success as a spiritual ambassador of 
India, no less than as a great social reformer, who promoted inter-caste 
marriages in this caste-ridden country, who waged the early campaigns for 
temperance, and who, by his unrivalled eloquence, could make the heart of 
an Englishman as well as of an Indian pulsate with equal sympathy. 

The East and the West spoke simultaneously their profound spiritual 
messages through the harmonious voice of Keshub, who was admired by his 
countrymen no less than by eminent foreigners, like the Very Rev. Dean of 
Westminster, Dr. Martineau, John Stuart Mill, Prof. Max Muller, Grant 
Duff, Louis Blanc, and others. He showed that there was no conflict between 
the Hindu instinct of spirituality and the deeper spiritual experiences of 
Christianity or Islam.* At the same time, Keshub commanded that 
penetrating vision which enabled him to discern and respect the revela- 
tion of truths in the orthodox Hindu religion, as manifested in the careers 
of Swami Dayananda Saraswati and Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. The 
former met him in 1870, shortly after Keshub’s return from England. 
The probable of the meeting of Keshub with Ramakrishna was 15th 
March, 1875, and we read in the Indian Mirror (28th March, 1875) the 
following touching lines: 

We met one (a sincere Hindu devotee) not long ago and were 
charmed by the depth, penetration, and simplicity of his spirit. The 
never-ceasing metaphors and analogies, in which he indulged, are most 
of them as apt as they are beautiful. The characteristics of his mind are 
the very opposite to those of Pandit Dayananda Saraswati, the former 
being so gentle, tender, and contemplative, as the latter is sturdy, masculine, 
and polemical. Hinduism must have in it a deep sense of beauty, truth, 
and goodness to inspire such men as these.’ 

While sectional and denominational controversies would raise a 
thousand questions to cloud the main issues, no sane man will doubt that 
Keshub’s contribution as a reconciler of apparently contradictory creeds 
was considerable, and that his communion with the unlettered sage of 
Dakshineswar forms one of the sweetest chapters of spiritual kinship. 
Towards the end of his short, yet brilliant, career, Keshub was getting more 


* Under Keshub’s inspiration and direction, Babu Giris Chandra Sen prepared and published 
me first complete translation of the Qur’an (with commentaries) from the original Arabic 

into Bengali. ^ s j e 
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Indian and more Asiatic, as we feel from his prophetic lines in ‘Asia’s 
Message to Europe’ (20th January, 1883): 

‘I am a child of Asia ; her sorrows are my sorrows, her joys are my 
joys. From one end of Asia to the other, I boast of a vast home, a wide 
nationality, and an extended kinship. Upon Asia’s soil have flourished 
and prospered those at whose feet the world lies prostrate. The great 
religions which have given life and salvation to millions of men owe their 
origin to Asia.’ 


THE SADHaRAN BRAHMO SAMAJ 

Keshub died prematurely when he was about forty-six, only three 
years after his proclamation of the New Dispensation. A man of masterful 
personality, Keshub had many difficulties as regards the financial and 
administrative aspects of the Samaj. As early as 1871-72, we find that 
some of his junior contemporaries were becoming impatient, owing to the 
lack of a rational and constitutional procedure in the Samaj, which they 
thought was more or less dominated by one individual. This constitutional 
party, moreover, did not like certain conservative tendencies among the 
entourage of Keshub. The radical group organized itself, in 1874, as the 
Samadarsi party, counting among its leaders, A. M. Bose, a Cambridge 
wrangler and one of the earliest leaders of the Indian National Congress, 
D. M. Das, the uncle of C. R. Das, and D. N. Ganguli, who risked his life 
investigating the pitiable condition of the coolies of the tea-plantations in 
Assam. They were soon strengthened by the comradeship of Nagendra 
Nath Chatterjee, the biographer of Rammohun Roy, and Pandit Sivanath 
Sastri, the life and soul of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. A temporary 
reconciliation between this radical group and the conservative group 
of Keshub was effected through his granting a sort of a representative 
assembly composed of the members of both parties. But the unfortunate 
controversy growing out of the marriage of his eldest daughter with the 
prince of Cooch Behar, in contravention of Act 3 of 1872 which fixes the 
marriageable age for girls at fourteen, completed the rupture. On the 
15th May, 1878, the new party held a public meeting in the Town Hall 
and formally organized the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. The venerable 
Maharshi Devendra Nath sent his message of blessing to the new Samaj. 
At the time of this second schism, there were 124 Samajas: 80 in Bengal, 
8 in Assam, 6 in Bihar, 11 in North-Western Provinces, 5 in South India, 
5 in Oudh, 7 in Bombay Presidency, and 2 in Sind. Altogether they 
conducted 21 periodicals in English, Bengali, Marathi, Urdu, and Hindi. 

The foundation of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Mandir was laid on the 
11th Magha, Saka 1800 (a.d. 1878), the building fund of which received 
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generous donations also from sympathizers in other parts of India, to 
3 ,iiiong others, the M^aharaja Scindia and Sirdar Dayal Sing of 
Amritsar. The anniversary celebration, in January 1879, was memorable 
for two other events: A meeting organized by the new Samaj in honour 
of Raja Rammohun Roy was held at the house of Devendra Nath, while 
another meeting was organized by Keshub’s party. Secondly, the founda- 
tion was laid of the City School, which soon developed into the City 
College of Calcutta under the able guidance of Ananda Mohun Bose, who 
met the initial expenses, and of Surendranath Banerjea who, though not 
a member of the Samaj, offered to be one of its first teachers. Another 
noticeable institution was the Students’ Weekly Service, arranging for the 
growing student community of Calcutta lectures on religious, social, moral, 
and political topics, preceded by a short divine service. In quick succession 
followed the establishment of a society for the progressive ladies, who 
used to meet to discuss and read papers. A library and printing press 
also gradually developed with the two organs of the new Samaj, Tattva- 
kaumudi, in Bengali, and Brahmo Public Opinion, in English. The year 
1881 saw the completion and consecration of the Mandir and, through the 
renewed activities of the missionaries of the Samaj, 15 new Samajas were 
founded in different parts of the country in 1883. Maharshi Devendra 
Nath and Rajnarain Bose blessed the congregation by preaching from the 
pulpit, and the same year we find a lady occupying the Samaj pulpit. 

• In 1884, the famous Bengali weekly, Sanflvani,, edited by Krishna 
Kumar Mitra, started its career, and a regular social service centre was 
organized to bring relief to the famine-stricken people of Birbhum. In 
1888-89, the Brahmo Girls’ School was opened and missionary activities 
were carried into the Khasi Hills, Assam. In 1896, Rev. J. T. Sunderland 
visited the Samaj as the representative of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association and succeeded in bringing together the leading men of the 
three sections of the Samaj to form a committee for the purpose of 
selecting a candidate to receive theological training in the Manchester 
College, Oxford. A second representative. Rev. James Harwood, from the 
same Association visited the Samaj in 1897, presented a whole set of the 
Hibbert Lectures to the Samaj library, and strengthened further the ties of 
the Biahmo Samaj with the Unitarian Societies abroad. By the end of 
the nineteenth century, the Samaj, unfortunately, lost many of its valiant 
workers: D. M. Das, Rajnarain Bose, D. M. Ganguli, Ramtanu Lahiri, 
Sib Chandra Dev, and others. But a new generation of workers, under 
the inspiring guidance of Pandit Sivanath Sastri, stepped into the breach 
and started their work in a spirit of service to the motherland. 

Thus, from the very beginning of our national awakening, this 
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numerically small family of social-radicals have ever tried through their 
best representatives, like J. C. Bose and P. C. Ray, Aurobindo Ghosh 
and Bepin Chandra Pal, Lord Sinha and C. R. Das, and Sarojini Naidu 
and Sarala Devi Chaudhurani, to further the cause of social, educational, 
and political advancement of India. 

It is a matter of sincere congratulation that both during the celebra- 
tion of the centenary of the Brahmo Samaj in 1928, as well as during the 
death centenary of its illustrious founder. Raja Rammohun Roy, in 1933, 
representatives of Islam, Christianity, Buddhism, Sikhism, Arya Samaj, 
the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Movement, and various other denominations 
of Hinduism participated in a most laudable spirit of fraternal co-operation. 
In the Parliament of Religions in Chicago, Swami Vivekananda sat side by 
side with Pratap Chandra Mazumdar, and in the one held at the Senate 
Hall, Calcutta University, under the auspices of the Brahmo Samaj 
Centenary, the spirit of fellowship through religion, which was the basic 
principle of Brahmoism, came to be gloriously vindicated by the delegates 
and representatives of the various religious denominations of the East and 
the West. The incarnation of this spirit of tolerance and fellowship was 
our national poet Rabindranath Tagore, the son of Maharshi Devendra 
Nath and the spiritual grandson of Rammohun Roy. The deathless truths 
of the Upanisads, on which the Raja and his noble successors based the 
Brahmo Samaj, found their universal expression through the creations 
of Rabindranath, the poet laureate of Asia, who was, during his lifetime, 
hailed by the republic of letters as a world-poet. His Naivedya and 
Gltdnjali, Sddhand and Creative Unity, and Personality and Religion of 
Man, to mention only a few of his immortal creations, have won for India 
a permanent place in the world of beauty and truth. And in this age, 
when Mahatma Gandhi has opened a new chapter in the history of modern 
India, with the solemn declaration of rights of all individuals, high or low, 
Brahmana or pariah, we feel that the struggles of the Brahmo Samaj in the 
vindication of the principles of equality and unity have not been in vain, 
and may have lessons of permanent value in our national history as well 
as in the general progress of humanity in the orient. 


IV— 80 
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J U5T as the impact of Islam gave a fillip to Bhakti systems in India in the 
middle ages, so has the inroad of western civilization given rise to a 
number of reform movements in Hinduism in modem times. All these 
are contributing in different ways to the furthering of Indian renaissance 
that is going on apace. Of these, the Arya Samaj takes its stand on the bed- 
rock of the Vedas, which, it believes, hold the key to all our socio-religious 
problems. It challenges the good sense of humanity to subject to a crucial 
test the time-old wisdom revealed to the Tsis and see if their life-giving 
message can be replaced to advantage by the varied materialistic ‘isms’ of 
modern days. 


DAYANANDA AND THE VEDAS 

Swami Dayananda’s interpretation of the Vedas, the ‘primeval scripture 
of humanity’, has given a new orientation to the Hindu faith. Scoffed at 
and ridiculed in the beginning, the view-point of the Swami has of late 
been hailed by savants both of the East and the West. Says Sri Aurobindo; 

‘There is then nothing fantastical in Dayananda’s idea that the Veda 
contains truths of science as well as truths of religion. I will even add my 
own conviction that the Veda contains other truths of a science which 
the modern world does not at all possess, and, in that case, Dayananda 
has rather understated than overstated the depth and range of the 
Vedic wisdom.’’^ 

‘Immediately the character of the Veda is fixed in the sense Dayananda 
gave to it, the merely ritual, mythological, polytheistic interpretation of 
Sayanacarya collapses, and the merely mateological and materialistic 
European interpretation collapses. We have, instead, a real scripture, 
one of the world’s sacred books and the divine word of a lofty and 
noble religion.’* 

To Pavagi, the Veda appears to contain truths of such widely different 
branches of learning as geology and modern political science. In the 
opinion of Rele, Vedic gods are figures of biology. 

Maurice Philippe writes in his Teachings of the Vedas: ‘We are 
justified therefore in concluding that the higher and purer conceptions 
of the Vedic hymns were the results of primitive revelation.' 

^ Dayananda, the Man and His Work, pp. 18-19, 

p. 16. 
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Says Edward Carpenter in his Art of Creation: ‘The same 
germinal thoughts of the Vedic authors come all the way down history 
even to Schopenhauer and Whitman, inspiring philosophy after philosophy 
and religion after religion.’ 

DAYANANDA’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS OTHER RELIGIONS 
Elements of truth are present in every system of divine faith. While 
prophets in every land have tried to unite humanity, it is the priests that 
have sown seeds of discord and disunion. Swami Dayananda raised his 
mighty voice against the confusing babble of the priests. He went so far 
as to invite a conference of the representatives ..of all religions on the 
occasion of the Delhi Durbar in 1877. Keshub Chandra Sen, Sir Syed 
Ahmad, and Munshi Alakhdhari were among those who responded to the 
invitation. Dayananda’s proposal was premature, but his idea that the 
exponents of various faiths should put their heads together to evolve 
a formula of united activity was unique in those days, when ideas of jehads 
and crusades prevailed, and signified the true conception of religion that 
it was a unifying and not a dividing force. Though the conference led, at 
that time, to no practical result, yet it paved the way for the later religious 
parliaments and conferences, in which preachers of different faiths met 
on a common platform and offered to one another the olive branch of 
goodwill and peace. To Swami Dayananda, truth, wherever it is found, is 
of the Veda. 


SOCIAL REFORM AND EDUCATION 

Like every reform movement, the Arya Samaj set itself first to purge 
the society, in which it had arisen, of its rampant evils. The Vedas enjoin 
worship of one formless God. Service of elders, literally 'fathers’, of 
individual families and of the community at large, is repeatedly insisted on. 
Varna-vyavastha, as taught in the Veda, is the fourfold division of society 
based on the character of individuals. The Vedic conception of marriage 
is that of a sacrament that binds a grown-up couple in matrimonial bonds, 
while the status of woman, recognized in that hoary scripture, is that of 
a divine helpmate of man in all the spheres, private and civic, of human 
life. The propaganda of the Arya Samaj has, in the provinces in which 
it has had the opportunity of working, extirpated social abuses, which were 
a perversion of these divine behests. The Arya Sainaj regards untouchability 
as un-Vedic. It has invested lacs of 'untouchables’ with the sacred thread 
and thus made them honourable members of the Hindu society, enjoying 
the same social rights as the so-called caste-Hindus. The portals of the 
Vedic Church have been thrown open even to non-Hindus. Historical 
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researches have proved that Hinduism assumed its non-missionary character 
in the days of its decadence. All the foreign races and tribes, such as 
Greeks, Scythians, and Hunas, that made India their home in different ages, 
have been assimilated into the Hindu society. An inscription belonging to 
the second century b.c., found at Besnagar near Bhilsa, bears testimony to 
the adoption of the Vasudeva cult by Heliodorus, a Greek ambassador. 
Even so late as the middle ages, the Hindu saints, beginning with 
Ramananda and his disciples, allowed the non-Hindus to join the ranks 
of their orthodox following as members of the same social organization. 
This practice has been revived by the Arya Samaj. The last two reforms, 
namely, the reclamation of the depressed classes and proselytization of 
non-Hindus, have cost the Arya Samaj a number of martyrs, who have 
preferred death to submission to the arrogant demands of unreasonable 
superstition and wilful fanaticism. 

The tmcompromising attitude of the Arya Samaj against what it 
regards as ‘false gods’ and the gauntlet it has thrown in the name of the 
ancient rsis have earned it the epithets ‘Church militant’ and ‘aggressive 
Hinduism’. The Hindu, at the time of the advent of the Arya Samaj, was 
very docile. One might ridicule the gods he worshipped and the faith he 
had idealized for centuries, yet, in the face of all this vilification, he would 
not be roused, making one doubt if he was alive with power to feel and act. 
With the advent of the Arya Samaj, this attitude of undisturbed indifference 
was rudely shaken. The Hindu was infused with new faith and dynamism. 
He began to take pride in his religion and, if need be, was prepared to lay 
down his life for it. The weapon that the Arya Samaj has been using, in 
its campaign against what, in its eyes, is untruth, is that of rational per- 
suasion wedded to unflinching faith. In its self-evoked fight against heavy 
odds, it has had to offer on the altar of religion the lives of some of its most 
devoted workers and saints. To the immortal honour of the Church of 
Dayananda, it has always been the breast of the Arya Samaj ist that has 
been stained with blood, never his hand. The noble example of the 
founder has been followed faithfully by the devoted adherents of 
his Church. 

The leaders of the Arya Samaj realized, from the very beginning, the 
vital importance of education in opening the eyes of the people to their 
true cultural heritage. In order to propagate knowledge among the people, 
the Arya Samaj has spread widely a network of gurukulas, colleges, and 
schools, both for boys and girls, throughout the country as well as in some 
colonies overseas, where it has been carrying oh its beneficent activities. 
The Gurukula at Kangri, near Hardwar, is the first Indian university to 
adopt an Indian vernacular, Hindi, as the medium of instruction, right up 
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to the graduate, and even post-graduate, standard. It has resuscitated the 
Vedic and Sanskritic studies and assimilated to them modern art and science. 
By the revival of the ancient institution of brahmacarya and by giving 
morality the first place in its scheme, the Arya Samaj has made it possible 
to make character the basis of juvenile education. In times of earthquakes, 
floods, and famine, the work of relief undertaken by the Arya Samaj has 
meant a new lease of life for many a distressed individual, family, and 
community. By starting widows’ homes and orphanages, it has made 
provision for the maintenance of the needy, who, otherwise, would have 
been the waifs and strays of humanity. Many of the important reform 
movements in the Hindu society have found the Arya Samaj in the vanguard. 
This position has been won at the cost of continued sacrifices and privations. 
Being champions of the lowly and the lost, the Aryas have had to face the 
opposition of the orthodox and the calumny of the unscrupulous. But they 
clung to their post and won in the end, so that today, emulating the example 
set by the Arya Samaj, other societies too have opened institutions for the 
education of the masses and relief of the distressed. In the matter of social re- 
form, a common outlook is fast developing in the whole Hindu community. 
All this tremendous work has been accomplished by the Arya Samaj 
on the basis of a constitution devised in accordance with the teachings 
of the Vedas, which in itself is a landmark in the history of the 
Hindu religion. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ARYA SAMAJ 

The Arya Samaj was founded on the 10th April, 1875, at Bombay. 
As is evident from a perusal of the principles formulated then, the original 
plan of the founder was to establish a central Samaj in every country and 
append to it a network of subordinate Samajas, which might cover every 
town and village. In practice, however, this plan did not succeed. The 
world was not yet ready for concerted activity on such a large scale. In 
every large town, where Swami Dayananda went, he opened a Samaj, which 
was constitutionally independent of other Samajas. 

With the opening of the Arya Samaj at Lahore on the 24th June, 1877, 
the constitution of the Arya Samaj underwent a formal change. Its niyamas 
or principles were precisely stated. The upaniyamas or rules and regulations 
were re-drafted and incorporated in a separate document. Their im- 
portance was recognized to be subordinate to that of the niyamas. In the 
niyamas, after stating the two principal items of the creeih namely, belief 
in God and faith in the Vedas, the universal objects of the Arya Samaj were 
set forth in outline. The niyamas, formulated by Dayananda himself, run 
as follows : 
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The first (efficient) cause of all knowledge and all that is known through 
knowledge is Parame^vara (supreme Lord). 

Isvara (God) is existent, intelligent, and blissful. He is formless, 
omnipotent, just, merciful, unborn, endless, unchangeable, beginningless, 
unequalled, the support of all, the master of all, omnipresent, immanent, 
unaging, immortal, fearless, eternal and holy, and the maker of all. 

Vedas are the scripture of true knowledge. It is the first duty 
of the Aryas to read them, teach them, recite them, and hear them 
being read. 

One should always be ready to accept truth and give up untruth. 

Everything should be done according to the dictates of dharma, i.e. 
after due reflection over right and wrong. 

The primary object of this Society is to do good to the whole world, 
that is, to look to its physical, social, and spiritual welfare. 

One’s dealings with all should be regulated by love and justice, in 
accordance with the dictates of dharma. 

One should promote vidyd (knowledge of subject and object) and dispel 
avidyd (illusion). 

One should not be content with one’s own welfare alone, but should 
look for one’s own welfare in the welfare of all. 

One should consider oneself under restriction to follow altruistic 
rulings of society, while in following rules of individual welfare one should 
be free. 

A candidate, for enlistment as a member of the Arya Samaj, has to put 
his signature to these principles. 

Swami Dayananda’s conception of his Church was that of a democratic 
body. He did not recognize the intervention of any intermediary between 
God and His worshippers. Every man or woman who was an Arya sabhasad 
(member of the Arya Samaj) was given the right to vote. While principles 
were formulated by Dayananda himself, the upaniyamqs were the result of 
the collaboration of all sabhasads, of whom Dayananda considered himself 
one. The founder of a Church placing himself, in the matter of its 
administration, on the same footing as its ordinary members, and thus 
upholding the principle of equality, is a phenomenon which is rare in the 
history of religion. 

The danger to the Church of Dayananda does not lie in that the priest 
or the pontiff will arrogate to himself powers greater than a person can 
honestly handle, but in that, in the midst of overwhelming odds comprising 
the laity, his wise counsels may go unheeded and prove to be- a solitary cry 
in the wilderness. The mind of man has been emancipated from the 
shackles of a privileged priesthood. If the Church of Dayananda is to thrive, 
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it is necessary that every one of its members should assume a part of the 
r61e of the priest himself. 

What Swami Dayananda found impracticable in his own day has, with 
the passage of time, become practicable. The Arya Samajas in the different 
provinces have organized themselves into compact bodies called Pratinidhi 
Sabhas, to which they return members in proportion to their own numerical 
strength. The followers of the Arya Samaj in some of the British overseas 
colonies have also evolved their own Pratinidhi Sabhas. All these Sabhas, 
within India as well as overseas, send representatives to the International 
Aryan League or the Sarvade4ika Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, which has its 
headquarters in Delhi. In order to settle questions of creed, a Dharma Arya 
Sabha has been established under the auspices of this Sarvadesika Sabha. 

The inspiration of Dayananda was derived from personal communion 
with the Divinity. Of this, we find ample glimpses in his autobiographical 
and devotional writings. He was a dynamic saint and has imparted his 
dynamism to the entire Arya Samaj, which serves as a channel for the 
distribution of his inexhaustible spiritual resources. The Arya Samaj is 
Dayananda writ large, and it reflects his versatile personality. It has in it 
saints, philosophers, organizers, scholars, thinkers, and the laity — all 
reflecting in their different prisms, in protean ways, the light of the brilliant 
sun of lofty moral and spiritual ideals that Dayananda embodied. There 
is no doubt that his personality will leave its impress on humanity, and will 
influence, in an increasing measure, the religious history of India and 
the world. 
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WHAT THEOSOPHIS TS BELIEVE 

T he name ‘Theosophy’ is an exact translation of the well-known 
Sanskrit term ‘Brahmavidya’ , for it is made up of the two Greek words 
theos, God, and sophia, wisdom. Its first use was in the third century a.d. 
in Alexandria by the Greek philosopher lamblichus. He used the term 
to mean the inner knowledge concerning the things of God, which were 
taught in Greek mysteries. The word ‘Theosophy’, today, has been 
popularized by the Theosophical Society, founded by Madame H. P. 
Blavatsky, Colonel H. S. Olcott, W. Q. Judge, and others. 

Theosophy, then, is a word which signifies a knowledge of Brahman, 
or the Absolute. The knowledge as to Brahman is found, in the East, 
in the Upanisads and Hindu philosophies ; in the West, in the philos- 
ophies of Pythagoras, Plato, and other Greek philosophers ; in ancient 
Egypt ; and in certain mystic teachings which are found to have existed 
in the early days of Christianity. 

THE BASIC TENETS OE THEOSOPHY 

Today, however. Theosophy means a body of philosophical ideas 
sponsored by Theosophists. These ideas have been briefly summarized 
by Dr. Annie Besant, the late President of the Theosophical Society, in 
the following statement: 

(1) There is one transcendent, self-existent Life, eternal, all-pervading, 
all-sustaining, whence all worlds derive their several lives, whereby and 
wherein all things which exist live and move and have their being. 

(2) For our world, this Life is immanent, and is manifested as the 
logos, the Word, worshipped under different names, in different religions, 
but ever recognized as the one Creator, Preserver, and Regenerator. 

(3) Under Him, our world is ruled and guided by a hierarchy of His 
elder children, variously called rsis, sages, or saints, among whom are 
the world-teachers, who for each age re-proclaim the essential truths of 
religion and morality in a form suited to the age ; this hierarchy is aided 
m Its work by the hosts of beings— again variously named devas (shining 
ones) or angels— discharging functions recognized in all religions. 

(4) Human beings form one order of the creatures evolving on this 
earth, and each human being evolves by successive life-periods, gathering 
experiences and building them into character, reaping always as he sows, 
until he has learned the lessons taught in the three worlds, the earth, 
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the intermediate state, and the heavens, in which a complete life-period 
is passed, and until he has reached human perfection, when he enters the 
company of ‘just men made perfect’ that rules and guides the evolving 
lives in all stages of their growth. 

GENERAL IDEAS OF THEOSOPHY 

Closely analysing the above principles, we find that modern Theosophy 
can be described as follows : 

(1) It is not an atheistic philosophy, but the reverse. It starts with 
the assertion of the existence of a divine, absolute Principle. This 
Principle reveals itself in a cosmic process, which is the universe, through 
a series of emanations. 

(2) The universe is a process of the unfoldment of potentialities. 
These potentialities are both of the universe and of the individual soul. 
This unfoldment is not a mechanical process, but one planned from the 
beginning by the Creator, who is the first emanation, and through whom 
all successive emanations appear. Though each individual soul is rooted in 
the absolute Principle as a potentiality, it is Kvara, the first emanation, 
that awakens all potentialities into active Jivas, in the same way as the 
womb of the mother is necessary before the germ, which is the embryo, 
can grow. 

(3) The cosmic process is accepted as real and not as Maya or illusion, 
though the full and inmost nature of Reality cannot be grasped by the 
human brain. 

(4) This process, called evolution, takes place not only in the visible 
parts of the universe, but also in those more extensive parts of it which 
are invisible. These invisible parts consist of planes or worlds (lokas) 
composed of finer matter. 

(5) There is a cyclic nature in the development of the universe, since 
there are periods when activities begin, come to their maximum, and then 
diminish, to be followed by a period of quietude. During this period of 
pralaya or cessation, however, the results achieved by the work of the 
universe are not destroyed ; they become germinal, so that at the next 
awakening of activity the work is carried on to greater heights from the 
point where it was suspended. 

(6) The Absolute emanates souls from within Itself. Therefore every 
soul, called a monad, is fundamentally divine and of the nature of the 
Absolute, and partakes of Its triple nature of Sat, Cit, and Ananda — 
absolute Being, pure Intelligence, and perfect Bliss. But when emanated, 
the monads are in a state of unawareness, and they may be thought of as 
dormant, as the germs in seeds are before they germinate ; they become 
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awake and aware through a process which has been termed ‘the descent 
into matter’. 

(7) This descent into matter is a process in which the dormant monads 
are encased in various ‘vehicles’ or encasements of matter, so as to receive 
through them vibrations which slowly awaken them into awareness. For 
long ages, the descent takes place in invisible worlds of matter, in grades 
of life called by the Theosophist ‘elemental kingdoms’. Then in the 
downward descent, the monad becomes encased in mineral matter, then 
later in vegetable forms, and later still in the forms of animals. The monad 
is still dormant ; the first signs of its awakening are seen when an animal 
responds to human affection, or when the animal’s intelligence shows 
conscious adaptation under human guidance. Thereupon follows a great 
climax, which is a quickening into self-conscious evolution. This climax 
is termed by the Theosophist ‘individualization’. Thenceforth, the monad 
is an individual soul separate from other souls, though sharing with 
them all a common divine nature and origin, and thus forming with all 
an indivisible universal brotherhood. After individualization, the soul 
becomes aware of the purpose of its existence as a monad, which is to 
reveal and realize its innate divinity and to further the plan of evolution. 

(8) After individualization, the soul begins to identify itself consciously 
with the process of its unfoldment, which has already been taking place 
through long ages. The process is now hastened through rebirth, that is 
to say, by repeated incarnations in human bodies. There is no reversion 
to animal incarnations, as no experience useful for the growth of the soul 
can be obtained through the small and primitive brains of animals. 

(9) From the moment of individualization, when conscious evolution 
begins, there comes into operation a law of evolution called the law of 
Karma. Briefly summarized, it means that when a soul does right, that is, 
acts in accordance with the divine will, the result of its action creates for 
it conditions which help its unfoldment ; whereas, when it does wrong, 
that is, acts contrary to the divine will, the result creates for it conditions 
which thwart its unfoldment. 

(10) From this standpoint, good karma is what helps the divine plan 
of evolution, and evil karma is what puts obstacles in the way of that plan. 
Good karma adds to the harmony in the universe established by the divine 
will, and so produces for the doer both happiness and opportunities for 
further growth. Evil karma creates a discord in the harmony by opposing 
the working of the divine will ; the harmony must be restored by the evil- 
doer at the cost of pain. Karma has therefore been called the law of adjust- 
ment. There is no thought of punishment in karma, any more than there 
is when we bum ourselves ; the fire does not punish us ; we create pain 
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for ourselves by infringing the laws of nature through our ignorance of 
them. 

(11) Rebirth, life after life, has as its purpose the gaining of experience, 
so that right action may become natural to man. Since the purpose of exist- 
ence is to be a conscious co-worker with the Divinity, a life of righteousness 
becomes the highest mode both of fulfilling the divine plan and of unfold- 
ing the highest in oneself. But this perfect life is not achieved at once. 
Many experiments have to be made by a person before he knows for 
himself the fundamental laws of righteousness that exist in his own inmost 
nature, for every law of right conduct proclaimed to him by the great 
founders of the religions is only an exteriorization of the divine nature 
latent within him. But he must be sure that the law is his own and not 
another’s. Through many a blunder, and at the cost of suffering due to 
his ignorance, he discovers at last his own true self. 

(12) All the pains, which come as the result of blunders in testing the 
divine law, have as their purpose adjustment or rectification, in order to 
make the soul aware of the existence of that law. Misery and suffering 
have as their ultimate gain the illumination of the soul. Similarly, through 
co-operation with the law, and from the resultant joy and happiness, the 
soul grows in illumination. 

REINCARNATION AND LIBERATION 

These general ideas of the Theosophical philosophy are further devel- 
oped by the following teachings. Rebirth takes place in the many races of the 
world. In fact, the many races which appear age after age are part of the 
divine plan, so that through incarnations in them the souls may gain the 
necessary experiences. Each race that appears in the course of the world s 
history has its own variations and differences not only in the structure of 
the physical body, colour of the skin, texture of hair, etc, but also in its 
neural and psychological responses to visible and invisible influences. Each 
race with its special characteristics is intended to awaken certain aptitudes 
which are latent in the soul. Again, each race has its habitat in a part of 
the globe with its own environmental characteristics ; and these characteris- 
tics are intended to mould the forms of response on the part of the soul 
to the influences of the Divine, which surround it all the time and are 
striving to awaken it. Similarly, the varying traditions of the races m 
different countries of the world are all intended to awaken some 
attribute of knowledge, or power, or love, which is dormant in the soul. 

In the process of reincarnation, the soul lives in bodies, both of man 
and of woman. The two sexes are expressions of two polarities of conscious- 
ness and of action in the soul ; and the soul, which has within itself the 
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attributes of both sexes, must awaken the highest characteristics of both by 
incarnation in each sex. There is therefore no superiority in man as man, 
nor inferiority in woman as woman. In the course of hundreds of incar- 
nations, which are necessary for a soul before it attains to perfection, it 
will be reborn as often as a woman as a man. The soul will be by turns 
son, husband, and father ; or daughter, wife, and mother. 

From what has been said, it will be obvious that the soul of man is 
in the midst of a process of ‘becoming aware of its divine nature’. It is 
this process that has been termed as moksa, nirvana, salvation, or libera- 
tion. But these terms do not signify escape from any danger or ending 
of existence as such. The terms signify the freeing of the soul from the 
ignorance which surrounds it and liberating and saving it from all limita- 
tions. Liberation means not the ending of activity, but rather the beginning 
of self-conscious and beneficent activities of far nobler types than those 
which are possible for a soul while embodied as a human being. 

After liberation, the soul is a self-conscious worker in the divine plan. 
It is no longer bound by the process of reincarnation, and it need not appear 
any more in a human form. But wherever* the liberated soul functions, 
stage by stage and aeon by aeon, it becomes a larger embodiment of the 
wonders of the Divinity. Its expanding consciousness and increasing 
capacities intensify in it the sense of bliss, which is its divine heritage, and 
it lives to shed that bliss on others on this earth as a jivanmukta, ‘liberated 
while embodied’, or in other planets, solar systems, or stars, or in invisible 
worlds of being and action. 

The ideal of the Theosophist is therefore not to be the soul which 
has freed itself to enter into some kind of a unity with the Divine to enjoy 
bliss, thus completely forgetting millions of other souls which are still 
struggling in darkness on their way to liberation. On the contrary, 
his ideal is that of the ‘master of the wisdom’, who renounces for a period 
the bliss of liberation to continue to be a worker for mankind. Freed 
from all limitations imposed on him by the process of evolution, his very 
freedom makes him rejoice all the more that he is free now to help his 
fellow-men. 


THE GREAT HIERARCHY AND ITS FUNCTIONS 
One of the very important ideas which dominate the Theosophical 
philosophy is the conception of great adepts, who are not merely sannyasins 
or recluses meditating and thereby radiating peace and blessing, but are 
directors or agents of the evolutionaiy process, working under divine 
guidance, for the benefit of man. The Theosophist continually talks of 
the divine plan , meaning thereby a plan of the evolutionary process 
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formulated by the Divinity, which is being steadily put into execution by 
Its agents, who are Its emanations. The perfected man is the adept who 
has linked his liberated consciousness with that of the logos, the ocean of 
divinity, and thenceforth is, in a sense, an avatara who has descended from 
on high. He has still within him, however, all the attributes of humanity, 
with the memories of his past struggles, but is joined to the divine conscious- 
ness, which is now his. The adept is not merely an embodiment of 
divinity, but he is also perfect in human sympathy. 

These perfected men, according to the Theosophist, work in graded 
ranks. They form an organization called the Great Hierarchy or the Great 
White Brotherhood. They are not all of equal capacity, because some 
achieved liberation ages ago and others but recently, and therefore the 
former have a longer record of work and experience. But all of them are 
united by one will, which is to serve the plan of God for men. They are 
the flowers of the eyolutionary process, since their consciousness is all the 
time in intimate communion with that of the Divinity. The adepts are 
of seven types of temperament or action called the seven rays. They have 
three chiefs under whose orders they work, and these are; (1) the lord 
of the world, who is the head of the Great Hierarchy, (2) the Buddha, and 
(3) the Mahacohan. 

The work of the adept brotherhood consists of the supervision of all 
the world’s processes, visible and invisible. Associated with them are 
various types of orders of souls of other forms of evolution, who are 
called devas or angels. There are grades among them, some being the 
great devas and others lesser or minor devas, but all work under the 
direction of the head of the Great Hierarchy. The adepts and the devas 
working in unison do the following: 

(1) They supervise all physical phenomena concerning nature. What 
we usually term natural laws are in reality forces which are controlled and 
directed by mighty devas and adepts. 

(2) The diverse races are guided in their origin and in their migra- 
tions by the adepts. Various parts of the earth are peopled according to 
the needs of humanity. The clash of races and their expansion, the 
peopling of unoccupied territories, the colonization of foreign lands, etc. 
all take place under the guidance of the Great Hierarchy. 

(3) All religious teaching, which appears either through great 
religious founders or through minor teachers, is directed by the adepts. 
The greatest religious teachers are the adepts themselves, who appear 
among mankind to give such type of religion as is best suited for the people 
to whom they come. Also, wherever there is any religious leader who, 
though not advanced sufficiently to be an adept, is nevertheless unselfish 
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in his devotion to mankind, he is inspired by the adepts. It is well known 
that even am ong the traditions of primitive and barbarous cults of worship 
among savages, now and then there appear traces of a higher cult of purity 
and dedication. This is usually attributed by the savages to some wonder- 
ful being who once appeared among them. Such a being was one of the 
adepts, or one of their disciples, who implanted among the savages the 
higher teaching. 

(4) All the developments in science, art, philosophy, commerce, 
industrial expansion, etc. are under the supervision of the adepts and the 
angelic brotherhood. Indeed, everything that happens that is of any 
benefit to humanity is definitely the working out of God’s plan for men, 
and that plan manifests itself through a powerful inner government of 
the world, which has its many departments, with their chiefs, all of whom 
are working under the direction of the lord of the world. Among all 
who. inhabit this globe, he is supremely the one personality who enshrines 
in himself more of the fullness of God than any other. Indeed, he is the 
nearest to our conceptions of omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence, and 
perfect love and beneficence. Every event on our globe takes place 
within the ken of his consciousness, for that consciousness envelops the 
entire earth. 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS LOWER BEINGS 
It has already been mentioned that the divine life in its descent into 
manifestation expresses itself in different forms, the mineral kingdom, the 
vegetable kingdom, and the animal kingdom. Every one of these forms 
of substance and life is also directed in its growth by the great plan. Even 
the animals, in their incalculable millions, are all a part of the divine 
plan and are guided in their work and growth. What Christ said once that 
‘not a sparrow falls but that your Father in Heaven knows’ is utterly true. 
There is a special and intimate relation between humanity and its next 
lower order of creation, the animal kingdom. Animals are not intended 
to be exploited by man, nor to be used cruelly, nor for ‘sport’, as in hunting 
and racing. They are, indeed, the younger brethren of humanity ; and 
association between them and men is intended to be of mutual benefit. 
If animals serve men, when they are domesticated, man in return owes to 
the animal kingdom not only kindness, but also great care, so that the 
animal consciousness may be developed in the right direction to the point 
where individualization can take place ; and a monad from the bosom of 
God can consciously begin its great work as a soul for liberation or self- 
realization. 
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ATTITUDE TO LIBERATION 

On all sides therefore, as the Theosophist looks at the myriad mani- 
festations of life, he sees them all striving towards liberation or self- 
realization. But this liberation is not an escape from an inevitable Maya, 
or from an evil process of undeserved suffering. The striving is like under- 
going training in a laboratory, or in a gymnasium, or in a workshop, in 
order to become an expert. The aim of existence is to become a conscious 
co-operator in the divine plan and a channel for the expression of divine 
immanence. This wonderful heritage is not reserved only for a few, whom 
we call saviours, but is the heritage of every soul, however low he may 
seem to be at present. 

In the process of self-unfoldment leading to liberation, a person is not 
left alone to work out his destiny. While the divine nature is resident in 
him in its fullness, and no one can add to it from outside, nevertheless he 
can be guided to achieve his liberation as speedily as possible. To aid people 
in this task, certain of the adepts or ms, called ‘masters of the wisdom’, 
accept candidates as their pupils, to train them in various forms of work for 
mankind, and through that work to help them achieve their perfection. The 
modern Theosophical movement has strongly emphasized the fact that adept 
teachers still exist, and that the way to find them is open as of old to those 
who prepare themselves to tread the path of holiness through purity of 
life and self-sacrificing service. 

ATTITUDE TO HUMAN AFFAIRS 

From these fundamental postulates of Theosophy, an attitude arises 
towards life which is characteristic of the true Theosophist, whether he is 
formally a member of the Theosophical Society or not. He holds that all 
religions are derived from one source, and that therefore no one single 
religion is the exclusive road to salvation. He recognizes various grades in 
religious thought, because the terin ‘religion covers not only forms of 
loftiest worship, but also modes which are characteristic of the most ignorant 
savages with their crude beliefs. But each religion is considered by the 
Theosophist as having its role to fulfil in a great plan for all men, just 
as the seven rays in the solar spectrum have all their distinct functions in 
fostering the growth of living things. 

Similar, too, is the Theosophist’s attitude towards the races of the 
world. He does not ignore the distinctions among them, catalogued in works 
on ethnology and comparative religion. While some races may show 
characteristics of the highest civilization, and others of the most primitive, 
nevertheless, men and women bom in all these races are recognized by the 
Theosophist as having within them one common divine nature. Since all 
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men, the lowest and the highest, the most ignorant and backward as well 
as the most cultured and the perfect, enshrine within themselves the divine 
immanence, the universal brotherhood of humanity, without distinction of 
race, creed, sex, caste, colour, or social position, becomes a fact of nature, 
and, when rightly understood, it will be found to be the supreme fact in the 
life of all mankind. 

In the development of civilization, there appear among men the 
distinctions just mentioned. Sometimes some of these distinctions have a 
fundamental basis, since, in the main, the souls in the lower classes or 
castes are the less evolved, and those in the higher the more evolved. This 
is a very general principle, but it has exceptions, for it does not always 
follow that because a man or a woman is born in a particular grade of life, 
high or low, he or she will necessarily manifest the typical characteristics of 
that grade. He or she may be there temporarily for reasons of his or her 
karma. In spite of racial and cultural differences, however, the supreme duty 
of all men and women, who understand the divine plan, is to minimize, in 
every possible way, the hardships and handicaps consequent upon class, caste, 
and race distinctions. Race, especially, is no true or valid indication of the 
grade in the evolution of a soul. No fact in nature is ever intended to 
thwart the growth of a soul, but, on the contrary, all facts are intended to 
help it. Therefore civilization is arranged in the divine plan with grades, so 
that the souls born into inferior grades may not have thrust upon them 
tasks too strenuous for them, or a morality too exacting for their capacities. 

One branch of Theosophical studies, which is of the greatest conse- 
quence for mankind, deals with the gathering of information concerning 
life beyond the grave. Already many facts have been gathered in past ages 
and are found scattered in religious traditions. These facts have been 
correlated and systematized by Theosophists, and much important new 
material has been added by their researches into conditions beyond the 
grave. These researches are not the results of mediumship or of any 
phenomena of spiritualism, but are due to a few Theosophists who have 
trained themselves by methods of yoga, which permit them to leave their 
physical body at will and get into a state of trance, to enter and observe the 
invisible worlds in full consciousness, and to record their observations on 
their return. The same observations may be made by them while wide 
awake, and without entering into trance, with all the faculties of a trained 
observer. Through such processes of yoga, some of the invisible worlds have 
been scientifically examined, and the record of these researches forms one of 
the most important departments of modern Theosophical knowledge. 

From all that has been said, it will be obvious that the Theosophist is 
characterized, first, by a profound belief in the existence of a divine wisdom 
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which explains all the intricate processes of nature; and secondly, by a 
determination to be an agent in God’s plan for men. The Theosophist 
therefore is essentially a reformer engaged in the most strenuous forms of 
social service. The Theosophist realizes that in any relation between 
human beings, whether within the family, the community, or among nations, 
if ever there is any infringement of the law of universal brotherhood, the 
result must inevitably be evil both for the individual and for all among 
whom the individual lives. Therefore a conscious attempt to understand 
what is best for the whole, and not only for the part, becomes the constant 
endeavour of the Theosophist. He thinks that he will find in the ideals 
of his philosophy a fuller guidance in the intricate affairs of life than in 
any other religion or philosophy. 

THEOSOPHY AS A GOSPEL OF CONDUCT 

Most religious people in India place before themselves the ideal of a 
personal liberation or moksa, to be attained in some life in the future, if not 
in this. This is the goal set before the individual in Hinduism, Buddhism, 
and Jainism. But we know that in both Hinduism and Buddhism there is 
also another ideal, though certainly it is not meant for all men and women 
at their present stage of spiritual unfoldment. While Hinduisiti proclaims 
as the ideal the mukta, the liberated soul, it also gives a record of certain 
great souls who did not pass away to enter into liberation, which they had 
earned, but remained with mankind to help it. These are the jivanmuktas, 
‘the liberated while embodied’. Similarly, in Buddhism, too, there was 
once a strong advocacy of the ideal of the Bodhisattva who, when he 
becomes the arhat, and therefore completely free from the ‘wheel of births 
and deaths’, places before himself the ideal of becoming, in some future life, 
a Buddha, a saviour, in order to proclaim to mankind, once again, the 
ancient teachings. 

Theosophy, today, revives these very high ideals of self-sacrifice for the 
sake of mankind. It proclaims that all men make one chain, the highest 
and the lowest, the wisest and the most ignorant forming its links. This 
is the principle of universal brotherhood. No man therefore can stand 
completely alone, even when he is on the threshold of moksa or nirvana. 
Theosophy, in addition, proclaims that, as an essential part of the spiritual 
development of a person who seeks liberation, there should be a development 
of all his noble emotions, and not merely of the powers of his intellect. 
This emotional development is not to be directed solely as devotion or 
bhakti to God, but is also to be expressed through tender sympathy with 
the sufferings of mankind and dedication to its service. This is the ideal 
of the ‘masters of the wisdom’ who founded the Theosophical Society, and 
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who are pledged to lead a life of sacrifice. One of the masters exhorts the 
Theosophists in the oft-quoted maxim in Light on the Path : ‘Try to lift 
a little of the heavy karma of the world ; give your aid to the few 
strong hands that hold back the powers of darkness from obtaining 
complete victory.’ 

Whenever therefore Theosophists meet, their fundamental purpose is 
to understand the working .of God’s mind, and the aim of this under- 
standing is dual. First, it is to build up their character in such a way that 
their minds will work parallel to God’s mind. Secondly, it is also to help 
others to adjust themselves in a similar fashion. 

- There is no need for any Theosophical society or movement, if the 
aim of a Theosophist’s life is merely personal liberation. Such a liberation 
is so individual that each must achieve it by himself without external help, 
save perhaps the temporary assistance of a guru. The cause of personal 
liberation is not furthered by gathering together into groups and forming 
associations. But, on the other hand, if the ideal is not personal liberation, 
but to help bring all mankind to liberation, then it is necessary to plan 
and work together as a band of brothers dedicated to human and divine 
service. This is the reason why, if mankind is to be freed from its miseries 
of ignorance, poverty, and degradation, men and women must form 
an organization. 

It is the aim- of Theosophists, as they meet at federations and 
conventions, to keep before their minds the words quoted above : ‘Try to 
lift a little of the heavy karma of the world.’ Then, as they work in lodges, 
federations, and conventions, the elder brethren, the ‘masters of the wisdom’ 
who are jlvanmuktas, will infuse each true Theosophist with their strength 
and inspiration. 

. All that has been written about Theosophy, as a system of thought and 
as a gospel of conduct, is summarized in three truths stated by a ‘master 
of the wisdom’ : 

(1) The soul of man is immortal, and its future is the future of a 
thing whose growth and splendour have no limit. 

(2) The Principle which gives life dwells in us, and without us, is 
undying and eternally beneficent, is not heard or seen or smelt’ 
but is perceived by the man who desires perception. 

(3) Each man is his own absolute lawgiver, the dispenser of glory or 
gloom to himself, the decreer of his life, his reward, his 
punishment. - 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND SPIRITUAL RENAISSANCE 
I. MARCH OF EVENTS 

F rom the dose of the eighteenth century right up to the middle of 
the nineteenth, India had been wading through a bewildering welter 
of cultural ideals. Politically overthrown by the British, she had been 
fast coming under the sway of an exotic civilization. Complete breakdown 
of her political power shook her faith in the potency of her age-old culture. 
A surging freshet of European ideas and ideals that rushed in the train 
of British supremacy was all that was necessary to sweep her oflE her old 
cultural moorings. 

The process of disruption of her inner life was accelerated by the trend 
of education under the new regime, which tended to turn out men who 
were to be Indian in blood, but English in tastes and intellectual outlook. 
In this strange acadeinic milieu, young minds began to swallow queer 
cultural shibboleths, such as that India had no culture worth the name, 
that her entire past was a foolish quest after false ideals, that if she wanted 
seriously to live, she would have to remould herself thoroughly in the 
lathe of European civilization. No wonder these incantations lulled the 
self-consciousness of the Indians to sleep. 

An impartial observer of this period would therefore naturally find 
nothing but a complete cultural chaos, particularly within the zone of 
English education. The spiritual foundation of the Hindu social structure 
was terribly shaken, and perhaps it was going to be blown off altogether. 

REFORM MOVEMENTS 

But, towards the second quarter of the nineteenth century, the 
hypnotic spell of foreign civilization began to recede, slowly but steadily, 
before a rising wave of self-consciousness of the Hindus. Mighty move- 
ments of socio-religious reform sprang up, one after another, to resuscitate 
the ancient culture of India and lead her once more to evolve a glorious 
future. 

The earliest of these movements was the Brahmo Samaj founded in 
1828 by Raja Rammohun Roy, who made an extensive study of both 
Islamic and Christian theology and developed a thoroughly modern as 
well as cosmopolitan outlook. With necessary materials gleaned from the 
Hindu scriptures, the Raja built up, on a central concept of the formless 
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God with attributes, a lofty monotheistic creed that could vie easily with 
the Unitarian faiths of foreign origin. The gates of the Samaj were flung 
open to all men, irrespective of caste, community, or nationality, provided 
they agreed to leave behind all ideas of God with partkular names and 
forms. 

This primarily religious movement brought in its wake a wave of 
social reform. The Brahmo Samaj went solidly for the emancipation of 
women from all sorts of social iniquities. Later on, it launched a crusade 
against the caste system and succeeded in banishing it altogether from the 
Brahmo fold. 

With such a social and religious credo, the Brahmo Samaj took the 
field simultaneously against atheism, Christianity, and Hindu orthodoxy. 
Under the able guidance of its brilliant leaders like Raja Rammohun Roy, 
Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore, and Brahmananda Keshub Chandra 
Sen, who came in close succession, the Samaj passed through several phases 
of a highly useful career. 

In its conception of religious faith as well as social reform, the Brahmo 
Samaj leaned, at times, to a considerable extent, on exotic ideals. From 
its very inception, it bore the stamp of western Christianity. Raja 
Rammohun borrowed freely from Protestant Unitarianism to gloss over 
his Upanisadic creed, and Keshub Chandra went so far as to soak the 
very core of the Brahmo creed with Christian ideals. Social customs also 
came to be flavoured, rather too richly, with the spices of westemism. 

Yet, considering the circumstances the Samaj was born to fight with, 
one must admit that it did exactly what was needed urgently to serve its 
purpose. Nothing less than a veneer of European civilization on the social 
and religious framework of the Hindus could stop the wild craze of the 
young intelligentzia for changing their skin. And this was precisely what 
the Samaj did. 

The Prarthana Samaj of Bombay, which was an offshoot of the 
Brahmo Samaj, founded in the sixties of the nineteenth century, put in 
substantial service in the same direction through the efforts of eminent 
persons like R. G. Bhandarkar and M. G. Ranade. 

■In 1875, up rose another powerful religious movement, namely, the 
Arya Samaj, launched by Swami Dayananda in Bombay. The sponsor of 
this movement was a thoroughbred Hindu sannydsin, a vastly erudite Vedic 
scholar, and a thundering controversialist of the Indian type. 

Swami Dayananda stood firmly by the Vedas and returned the malignant 
attacks of Christian missionaries on Hinduism by his sledge-hammer blows 
on Christianity. Of Islam also, he was a sworn adversary. He could not shake 
hands even with Brahmo leaders, because they could not be at one with 
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him in acknowledging the divine origin and infallibility of the Vedas and 
in accepting the doctrine of rebirth. Besides, he had absolutely no 
sympathy for the post-Vedic developments of Hinduism. He translated 
and interpreted the Vedas according to his-own lights. In his religion, there 
was no room for the absolute Brahman of the strict monist, nor for the 
dualist’s object of worship with various names and various forms. His 
iconoclastic zeal, very naturally, compelled him to walk out and make 
a room for the Arya Samaj outside the precincts of the Hindu society. 

This religious movement also was accompanied by sweeping changes 
in social customs. The caste system, as a religious institution, was abolished ; 
the monopoly of the Brahmanas over the Vedas was denied ; women were 
liberated from a number of social disabilities. Besides, enthusiasm for a 
wide range of philanthropic activities, including the spread, of education, 
became a remarkable feature of the Arya Samaj. 

The replacement of image-worship by Vedic sacrifical rites with 
sacred fire and oblations lent something like a romantic charm to the 
Arya faith. Moreover, the radical changes of social customs were perfectly 
in line with the spirit of the age. All these combined to crown the prose- 
lytizing efforts of the Arya Samaj with phenomenal success all over northern 
India, especially in the Punjab. 

Mention may be made here of another religious movement that put 
in a timely appearance in India from abroad and went to check, to a certain 
extent, the influence of the Christian as well as materialistic thoughts of the 
period. This was the Theosophical movement. 

It was in the hands of Madame Blavatsky, a Russian lady, and Colonel 
Olcott, a former army officer of England, that Theosophy turned into a 
vigorous proselytizing creed, and the Theosophical Society got its start in 
New York, in 1875, to carry on a systematic and well-organized propaganda 
on behalf of the creed. 

Drawing profusely from the occult and cabalistic elements of Tibetan 
Buddhism, and dressing up the creed in techniques borrowed from the 
Hindus as well as from the modern spiritualists, the protagonists of this 
movement imparted to Theosophy an oriental look and succeeded in 
making converts in the West by thousands. 

Moreover, by its fairly extensive publication of Hindu scriptures with 
translations, the Theosophical Society has put in- some amount of solid 
work for Hinduism and contributed substantially to revive the faith of the 
enlightened Hindus in their own sacred lore. Thus Theosophy, though 
ostensibly a new and eclectic creed, initialed in this country a movement 
that resembled, to a considerable extent, .the reform movements of Hinduism, 
so far as its salutary effect upon the Hindu society was concerned. 
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In and through these movements the self-consciousness of the Hindus 
asserted itselfj made its way up through the opposing forces, and endowed 
Hindu culture with a fresh lease of life. But, while proceeding with the 
best of motives to put the entire house of the Hindus in order, both the 
Brahmo Samaj and the Arya Samaj found themselves thrown out of the 
orthodox Hindu society, and were compelled to shift for themselves by 
creating independent folds. 

The orthodox masses, however, under the traditional lead of Hindu 
saints and classical scholars (panditas), plodded on in their old socio- 
religious ruts. Rightly or wrongly, they chose to stand or fall with the 
entirety of Hindu traditions and refused to accept any type of sectional 
Hinduism from the reformers. 

In the eyes of the reformers, however, this attitude of the orthodox 
masses appeared to be fanatic and hazardous to a degree. They believed 
that the stolid indifference of the masses to the time-forces and to the 
urgent need of overhauling their creed was bound to end in a disaster. 

HINDU RENAISSANCE 

But the orthodox society had not to wait lorfg, when a phenomenon of 
paramount importance took place to infuse enormous strength into the 
entire range of Hindu convictions, and thus to bring about a complete 
renaissance of the Hindu religion. The life and message of Sri Ramakrishna 
constituted precisely such a phenomenon. 

Sri Ramakrishna appeared before the Hindu society with a phenom- 
enal life of intense spirituality, a remarkably broad and synthetic vision 
of Hinduism, and an extraordinarily simple and illuminating exposition 
of all the ideas and ideals of Hindu theology. Like the sages, seers, and 
prophets who had preceded him, he took a very firm stand on the bed-rock 
of realization and ‘spake like one in authority’. 

That real religion begins with such realization is the fundamental 
belief that has governed Hindu life for ages. It is clearly in deference 
to such a fundamental demand for realization that the Hindu mind has 
been able to accommodate any sectarian creed that has succeeded in 
demonstrating the efficacy of a practical method of realizing spiritual truths. 
This is how the highly metaphysical and discriminative processes of the 
Advaitins, the technical methods of concentration of the followers of the 
Raja-yoga, the austere bodily disciplines of the hatha-yogins, the ritualistic 
devotion and culture of divine love of the 5akta, Vaisnava, and other 
followers of the Bhakti cult, and the dark rites of the occult schools of 
gaktism and Vaisnavism, including the ceremonial orgies of the dreaded 
Kapalikas, came to form a bizarre conglomeration of spiritual disciplines 
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that Hinduism, in its enthusiastic quest after the eternal and transcendent 
truths, had occasions to evolve. It was, moreover, the same inner urge for 
spiritual realization that ushered in innumerable orders of monks and 
ascetics with absolutely different schedules of religious life. 

A practical demonstration of the truths behind all the various creeds 
incorporated in Hinduism, by the deep and extensive realizations of a 
majestic seer, was a desideratum that alone could stir up the Hindu 
masses to bring about a fresh and vigorous revival of their religion. 
Sri Ramakrishna came to fulfil such a need. In him the orthodox society 
found a pre-eminent seer who had the potency of bringing about a mighty 
awakening of the old religion of the Hindus with all that it stands for. 
As Mahatma Gandhi has put it, ‘The story of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa’s 
life is a story of religion in practice. His life enables us to see God face to 
face. ... In this age of scepticism, Ramakrishna presents an example of 
a bright and living faith which gives solace to thousands of men and 
women who would otherwise have remained without spiritual light’. 

The radicals, too, found in the realizations of Sri Ramakrishna a 
wonderful solution of their intellectual doubts. This is why a truculent 
advocate of modern thought like Narendranath (Swami Vivekananda), 
who had drunk deep from the dangerous fountains of rational atheism 
and also from the refined springs of Brahmo theism, could surrender 
himself completely to this extraordinary man of phenomenal spiritual 
insight. 


II. SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S LIFE; A WEB OF SPIRITUALITY 

Ramakrishna’s life lacks the wealth of events and striking achievements 
that are commonly associated with the lives of great men. The aristocratic 
dignity of Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore, the reputed oratory and majestic 
personality of Keshub Chandra Sen, and the vast erudition and polemical 
zeal of Swami Dayananda were all in striking contrast with the humble 
and unostentatious life of Ramakrishna. Neither aristocracy of birth, nor 
wealth, nor academic distinction, nor power and prestige in the temporal 
sense had anything to do with his career. 

Yet, this humble life had something of immense value and significance, 
something very subtle that eludes the grasp of the common historian. Like 
the lives of the general run of great men, his life did not draw all its 
materials from the sense-world. His entire being, from the centre right up 
to the circumference, was a marvellous web of spirituality. Spiritual 
ecstasy and realization were the yam of which this wonderful texture 
was made. 

IV— 83 
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THE WONDER-CHILD 

In the early dawn of the 18th February, 1836, Ramakrishna was born 
in Kamarpukur, a quiet, out-of-the-way village in the District of Hooghly 
in West Bengal. In this village lived an orthodox Brahmana couple, 
Khudiram Chattopadhyaya and Chandra Devi, with a little group of children 
and near relatives, in a house consisting of a few cottages with mud walls 
and thatched roofs. In this house, Khudiram and his consort led their 
simple and pious lives centring round the daily worship of their family 
deity, Raghuvira (Rama). 

Within the house, there was a tiny thatched shed set apart for 
extracting rice grains. It was in a corner of this blessed shed that Chandra 
Devi gave birth to her illustrious child, who came to be known, in later 
life, as Ramakrishna. In due time, the child was christened Gadadhar, after 
the name of the deity in the holy temple of Gaya ; it was a vision of this 
deity that had enlightened Khudiram about the coming child, while he 
had been on a pilgrimage to Gaya. 

During the first few years of his life, there was nothing unusual about 
him. But, before long, somehow he stumbled into the region of ecstasy ; 
and with this incident his life stepped out of the ordinary rut. One 
summer day, Gadadhar, a child of six or seven, was out in the rice fields. 
As he was moving along a raised narrow and meandering path, dividing 
small plots of paddy land, a dark cloud suddenly appeared in the horizon 
and swiftly spread over the whole sky. The child’s gaze was fixed on the 
gathering clouds, when a flight of snow-white cranes appeared in view and 
flew across the murky bosom of the thunder-cloud. The contrast of colours 
wove an enchanting sight that got a stranglehold on the boy’s mind and 
steeped it into an overwhelming ecstasy of joy. Lost to outward sense, he 
fell down on the ground, from where he had to be picked up and carried 
home. The case of the unsophisticated mind of a boy of six or seven being 
plunged headlong into a trance by a charming sight of nature is perhaps 
a unique record of mystic experience. 

His passionate and instinctive love for the beautiful marks him out as 
a born artist. For hours he would sit attentively by the potters and learn 
to mould and paint images of clay till he became quite an adept. He was an 
ardent lover of music and poetry, and took great delight in singing pastoral 
airs, reciting beautiful passages from the Hindu epics, and enacting, with 
a group of his village chums, interesting episodes out of the Puranas. 

Once, when he was about nine years of age, he had to appear in the 
r61e of Siva in a dramatic performance in his village. Suddenly his mind 
was swung up from the normal plane to the holy ideal he was going to 
represent. He was overpowered by a similar emotion on another occasion, 
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when he was out with a party of women for paying homage to the goddess 
Visalaksi in a neighbouring village. 

Meditation on a deity would call up the real form before his mind’s eye, 
and immediately his outward consciousness would be sucked in a whirpool 
of surging emotions. As soon as a trance w^as over, no trace of abnormality 
could be found anywhere about Gadadhar, though, of course, thejre was 
something assuredly supernormal in his trances, which, he believed, brought 
him in touch with Divinity. 

One of the interesting pastimes of the boy was to spend hours in the 
company of wandering monks and pilgrims who, on their way to the holy 
city of Puri, would halt at the village rest-house. Gadadhar loved to serve 
these holy men by fetching for them water and fuel, and delighted in 
listening with rapt attention to their songs, hymns, and religious discussions. 
He would pick up from their talks and store in his little brain stories about 
saints, pictures of holy places, and interesting details of exclusively religious 
lives. Thus, on the plastic mind of young Gadadhar were imprinted, 
clearly and indelibly, the time-honoured traditions of Hindu ascetics and 
devotees. 

At the age of nine, he was duly invested with the holy thread of the 
Brahmana, and the privilege of worshipping the family deity was thrown 
open to him. Nothing delighted him so much as contemplating the 
divine glory of the Lord of the universe and pouring out his sincere love 
and devotion through the ceremonial worship of Raghuvira. Moreover, 
every religious function in the neighbourhood, especially of a congregational 
nature, would attract Gadadhar irresistibly. 

However, to everything else the boy was lukewarm. The school had 
very little attraction for him. It is curious that mathematics particularly 
repelled him. Perhaps the idea of calculation associated with it ran against 
the very grain of his inner life. The only irrepressible desire of his life 
was to hold communion with God, and, consequently, he held in scant 
regard anything that could not help him in realizing this object. 

In his mature age, he used to say that just as vultures would fly high 
up in the air, but their gaze would invariably be fixed on the stinking 
carrion on earth, so impious scholars might soar very high on the wings of 
their intellect, but their minds would always remain chained to the sordid 
objects of the sense-world. But learning, combined with modesty, purity, 
selflessness, and devotion, he held in high esteem, and this is why 
Ramakrishna went to pay his compliments to the magnanimous scholar, 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. Nevertheless, he laid more stress on spiritual 
practice for realizing God than on book-learning. 
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THE YOUNG PRIEST 

In the year 1855, Ramakrishna’s eldest brother, Ramkumar, accepted 
the charge of a newly erected temple near Calcutta as its chief priest. As 
the founder of the temple. Rani Rasmani, a rich lady of Calcutta, happened 
to belong to an inferior caste, Ramakrishna’s orthodox mind revolted at 
the idea of having to live within the precincts of the temple. For a con- 
siderable length of time, Ramakrishna lived with his brother in Rani 
Rasmani ’s temple without partaking even of the food offered to the deity. 
The following year his eldest brother died, and he found himself installed 
as the head priest of the temple. From this time on, almost up to the end 
of his life, the temple continued to be his permanent residence and the 
prominent background of his spiritual career. By accepting the charge 
of the temple, Ramakrishna entered the second and the most momentous 
chapter of his life. The environment of the temple, together with his 
priestly functions, went to stir the depths of his soul. 

The temple, to which Ramakrishna, at the age of twenty, became 
attached as the chief priest, is situated in Dakshineswar, a suburban village 
about four miles to the north of Calcutta. Within the compound, there 
are quite a number of temples meant for the worship of different deities ; 
the biggest one, however, is reserved for the goddess Kali, the divine 
Mother. Hence the temple is now commonly known as the Dakshineswar 
Kali temple. 

The temple stands directly on the Gahga, on its eastern bank, and 
covers a fairly extensive area of land. The northern section of this land 
and a portion in the east contain an orchard, flower gardens, and a couple 
of tanks ; the southern section is finished in brick and mortar. Exactly at 
the centre of the latter, a long flight of steps of an imposing bathing ghat^ 
leads from the Gah^ to a roofed open terrace. On each side of this 
terrace stand in a. row six temples dedicated to Siva. Adjoining the terrace 
and the long line of Siva temples lies a large paved court, rectangular in 
shape and running from north to south. In the centre of this court, there 
are two stately temples ; the bigger one- facing south belongs to Kali, and 
the other facing the Gahga is dedicated to Radhakanta, the master of 
Radha’s heart, that is, Krsna. Immediately to the south of the Kali temple, 
there is a spacious music hall supported by a number of pillars, and all 
around the paved courtyard, save on the west, there are rooms set apart 
for kitchen, stores, quarters for the temple-staff, and guests. In the north- 
west angle of the court, just beyond the last of the Siva temples on that 
side, one can still find a humble room with a semi-circular portico facing 
the Gah^. This was the room in which Ramakrishna spent a considerable 
portion of his life. 
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Within the main temple, there is a basalt figure o£ the goddess KalT, 
dressed in a gorgeous apparel of gold brocade and decked lavishly with 
precious ornaments. She stands on the white breast of ;§iva, who is lying 
stock-still on a thousand-petalled silver lotus. A garland of skulls hangs 
loosely from her neck, and a girdle of human arms runs round her waist. 
She has two pairs of arms, one on each side. With the lower left hand 
she holds a severed human head and with the upper she grips a blood- 
stained sabre, while with one of the right hands she offers boons and with 
the remaining one she allays fears. Seeing her holy consort 5iva beneath 
her feet, she blushes and expresses her delicate sentiment, like an Indian 
lady, by biting her protruded tongue. Her three eyes strike dismay into 
the hearts' of the wicked, and yet pour out affection for the devotees. Thus 
stands, in her benignly cruel majesty. Kali, the divine Mother, in the 
magnificent central temple of Dakshineswar, and is addressed every day 
by a large concourse of devotees and pilgrims as Bhavatarini, Saviour 
of the world. 

Besides Kali, representing cosmic power, Ramakrishna had before him, 
in' a separate temple within the same compound, Krsna, symbolizing 
divine love and beauty, and in each of the twelve temples along the Ganga, 
Siva, suggesting the Absolute. The awful and yet lovely goddess of the 
Tantrikas, the soul-enthralling divine flute-player of the Vaisnavas, and the 
self-absorbed and all-renouncing Lord of the Saivas lived together before 
his eyes, representing so many distinct ideals of Hindu devotees. Of the 
divine household, however, Bhavatarini or Kali captivated the supple mind 
of the young priest and brought it completely under her majestic sway. 

From early dawn till nine o’clock in the evening, Ramakrishna 
remained engaged in the service of the divine Mother. Every day, he bathed 
her, dressed her, fed her, and led her to repose on a silver bed. With a 
devout heart and scrupulous care, he would go through the daily round 
of scheduled rituals and chant, in his melodious voice, sacred hymns and 
mantras (holy texts) in the prescribed order. 

THE MAD QUEST ON UNCHARTED SEAS 

Thus, Ramakrishna’s thoughts were glued to the service of the divine 
Mother, and soon he became intoxicated with a great yearning for seeing 
the goddess in her glory. Nothing else could appease the ‘great hunger’ 
of his soul. He could not content himself, like an ordinary priest, with 
plodding punctiliously through a fixed routine of ritualistic observance. 
Neither could he work up the zest of the common worshipper in praying 
for wealth, honour, and worldly success. He craved to see God face to face. 
He believed, with the credulity of a child, that Ramaprasada and other 
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devotees had actually been blessed with the beatific vision of the Mother. 
With absolute faith in the grace of the Mother, he would cry helplessly 
before her like a forlorn child and beseech her importunately to appear 
before him in her glory. For hours, he would sit before her absorbed in 
meditation and, at times, break out into passionate appeals to the Mother 
through soul-stirring songs, hymns, and prayers. At the end of each day, 
with bitter tears in his eyes, he would fling himself down on the ground 
and roll on it in despair, bemoaning piteously the loss of one day of his 
life without attaining his object. 

Not conversant with yoga, the traditional Hindu science of disciplining 
one’s mind, and led solely by the impetuous zeal of his ecstatic moods, 
Ramakrishna advanced fearlessly along the hazardous path pointed out to 
him by his own unsophisticated mind. One day, unable to stand the 
painful separation any longer, and seized by a grim determination, he 
rushed frantically to put an end to his life, when, all on a sudden, the 
Mother’s grace descended upon him. The veil was off, the beatific vision 
was unfolded before his eyes, and he became immersed in an ocean 
of ecstasy. 

Regarding this vision, let us hear from his own lips: ‘One day, I was 
torn with intolerable anguish. My heart seemed to be wrung like a wet 
towel. I was racked with pain. A terrible frenzy seized me at the thought 
that I might never be granted the blessing of this divine vision. I thought, 
if that were so, then enough of this life. A sword was hanging in the 
sanctuary of Kali. My eyes fell upon it, and an idea flashed through my 
brain: The sword! It will help me to end it. I rushed up to it, and seized 
it like a mad man. . . . And lo! the whole scene — doors, windows, the 
temple itself — ^vanished. It seemed as if nothing existed any more. Instead, 
I saw an ocean of Spirit, boundless, dazzling. In whatever direction I 
turned, great luminous waves were rising. They bore down upon me with 
a loud roar, as if to swallow me up. In an instant they were upon me. 
They broke over me, they engulfed me. I was suffocated. I lost conscious- 
ness and I fell. How I passed that day and the next I know not. Round 
me rolled an ocean of ineffable joy. And in the depths of my being, I was 
conscious of the presence of the divine Mother.’ 

After two days, Ramakrishna emerged out of the trance of ecstatic joy 
with the sweet and endearing word ‘Mother’ issuing passionately from his 
quivering lips. Though the immediate effect of the first vision of the divine 
Mother was to intensify the ‘great hunger’ of his soul and increase his 
feverish anguish of separation, it landed him gradually and unwittingly in 
an altogether new arena of spiritual consciousness. Whenever his paroxysm 
of pain became unbearably acute, he began to lose his outward conscious- 
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ness and see before him, in his trance, the divine Mother in her matchless 
splendour granting boons to her devotees and bidding them to take 
courage. 

The divine Mother commenced to appear before him in his hours of 
meditation and even to speak to him and give him instructions concerning 
his daily duties. During this period, while going in for meditation, he 
used to have a strange experience. He would distinctly hear rattling 
sounds proceeding in a certain order through the joints of his body, and 
feel as if somebody was locking them up and fixing up the body in an 
absolutely steady posture. Hours would pass by, his body remaining 
clamped to the earth like a piece of stone ; until he heard similar sounds 
in a reverse order and felt that the joints were unlocked, it would be 
physically impossible for him to rise from his seat or even to shift an inch 
from his rigidly fixed posture. 

Soon the scales fell completely from his eyes, and he required neither 
trance nor meditation to invoke the vision of the Mother. The stone image 
melted away for ever. It was thoroughly metamorphosed. In its place, he in- 
variably found, with his eyes wide open, the divine Mother pulsating with 
life, radiating her smiles, and showering her blessings upon him. He would 
actually feel her breath upon his hand. At night, in the lighted room, he 
could not discern, even with peering eyes, any shadow cast by her radiant 
form. When, after his daily round of ritualistic duties, he would retire to his 
room, he would hear the tinkling of anklets and feel that the Mother, like 
a young girl, was tripping up to the first floor of the temple. With his 
heart hammering in his breast, he would immediately rush out of the room, 
and from the court outside he would clearly see the Mother on the balcony 
of the upper storey, with her dark tresses streaming loosely about her and 
her gaze fixed intently on the Gah^. 

These visions brought him closer to the Mother, and he clung to her 
with the earnestness of a babe. His familiarity with her stepped out of 
the limits of sacerdotal etiquette. He was no longer to be tied down by 
the codes and formulas of ritualistic worship. He would see his Mother 
actually partaking of the food even before it was. offered ceremoniously to 
her. Sometimes, he would approach the throne of the goddess with a 
morsel of food in his hand and, putting it to her lips, entreat her to eat. 
At times, he would himself take a portion of the food and then, putting 
the remainder to the mouth of the goddess, say, in a perfectly familiar tone, 
Well, I have eaten, now it is your turn’. Often, with his eyes and chest 
flushed, he would approach her with tottering steps, touch her chin 
endearingly, and commence to sing, or talk, or joke, or laugh, or even 
dance. Every morning, while plucking flowers for the Mother’s garland, he 
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would be seen speaking to or caressing somebody, or laughing, or indulging 
in merriment. He would never close his eyes during the night, and would 
spend it always in an exalted mood, talking to some one, or singing, or 
sitting in meditation under the amalaki tree. 

Rani Rasmani, the proprietress of the temple, and her son-in-law and 
right-hand man, Mathur Babu, came like protecting angels to the rescue 
of the young priest, when his so-called sacrilegious behaviour had infuriated 
the fastidious officials of the temple. These two privileged souls felt 
instinctively that his strange method of worship proceeded from a genuine 
and extraordinarily profound love for the divine Mother. 

Soon, however, Ramakrishna found it physically impossible to attend 
to the normal duties of the chief priest of the temple. His mind was on 
the wings of ecstasy ; his nerves were on the edge ; and he could not stand 
the worries involved in priestly duties. He recj^uired rest. IVIathur Babu 
accepted his suggestion and permitted his nephew, Hriday, to act as his 
substitute for a while. 

About this time, with the help of Hriday, he had the wild place about 
the amalaki tree cleared up and got four other holy trees planted there, 
in order to prepare a suitable place for his spiritual practices. It was on 
a raised platform under this group of umbrageous trees that Ramakrishna 
practised most of his spiritual courses during the subsequent period of 
his life. This place is now known as the Panchavati or the grove of 
the five trees, and is held in great regard by the pilgrims visiting the 
Dakshineswar temple. 

During this period, he wanted to see God in other forms also. The 
ravenous hunger of his soul was not to be appeased by realizing only one 
particular aspect of God. For a time, he was mad after seeing God as 
Rama, the tutelary deity of his family. As soon as he was drawn towards 
this divine ideal, his plastic mind got itself moulded completely after 
Hanumat, the ‘monkey’ chieftain and the greatest devotee of Rama. He 
began to eat, drink, and jump about on trees like him, with the name of 
Raghuvira constantly on his lips. At the end of this strange spiritual 
practice, he was blessed with a vision of the peerless consort of Rama, Slta, 
who has been held by Hindu women as the ideal of chastity through 
thousands of years. 

Severe strain due to continued spiritucil exercise and ecstasy for about 
three years at a stretch told seriously upon his health. Mathur Babu very 
kindly placed him under the treatment of a reputed physician of Calcutta. 
But this failed to heal him. Trying all possible remedies and failing to 
bring him round. Rani Rasmani and Mathur Babu ultimately sent him 
down to his village home for a while, thinking that a change of environment 
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might improve his health. Some time in the year 1859, he was back at his 
native village, Kamarpukur. Here he would retire at night to the 
neighbouring cremation ground and practise severe austerities. His rela- 
tives thought that he was mad. His mother even went the length of 
calling in an exorcist to see if her son was possessed. 

However, after a few months’ stay in the village, he pulled himself 
together a little, and his mother surmised that marriage, perhaps, might 
bring a change upon his mind. Curiously enough, Ramakrishna, in his 
simplicity, readily agreed to the proposal of marriage. Finding his mother 
and elder brother exhausted in their search for a bride, Ramakrishna, in 
a mood of self-absorption, told them one day that his future mate was 
waiting for him in the house of Ram Chandra Mukhopadhyaya of 
Jayrambati. They made an inquiry, and were surprised when they discovered 
in the specified house Ram Chandra’s daughter, Saradamani, a little girl 
of five years. Both parties agreed and, within a few days, Saradamani was 
wedded ceremoniously to Ramakrishna. 

After the marriage was over, Ramakrishna stayed on in his village 
home for about a year and a half ; then he returned to Dakshineswar and 
again took charge of the worship of the divine Mother. 

Again did start, with redoubled vigour, the mad career of his hungry 
soul. Piteous cries for the Mother began once more to rend the sky. 
Ecstatic fits began racking "his nerves. Strange visions soothed and consoled 
him in the hours of meditation. During this period, he almost forgot the 
existence of his body. 

By the light of his naive discrimination, he made a vigorous search 
of his mind and uprooted from it whatever appeared to stand between him 
and his divine Mother. And the process was strikingly original. In order 
to banish from his heart any possible attachment to wealth, he hit upon 
the following expedient: Taking a few silver coins in one hand and a 
handful of earth in the other, he would argue that money was no better 
than earth. Far from helping one towards spiritual realization, it gave 
rise to arrogance and desire for sense-enjoyment. Hence it was as useless 
as a handful of dust. Thus cogitating, he would mix up the coins and 
the earth and throw them both in the water of the Gahga. He repeated 
this process several times, till he felt that his renunciation of wealth was 
complete. To root out caste-prejudice and all ideas of superiority, he 
washed, for a time, the latrines of pariahs with his own hand, wiping the 
floors with his long hair. To maintain the unsullied purity of his mind, 
he scrupulously avoided the company of women and also of impure and 
worldly-minded men. During the rest of his life, the lightest touch of a 
woman would generally cause him excruciating physical pain, contact 
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with an impure man would shock his nerves terribly, and even the simple 
touch of a coin would immediately throw the muscles of his hand into 
agonizing cramps. 

The burning sensation all over his body, oozing of blood through the 
pores of his skin, and violent spasms on his different limbs, together with 
complete sleeplessness and want of appetite, appeared once again with 
increased virulence. Medical treatment proved ineffective as before. 

As his sufferings sprang out of his severe austerities and- exalted spiritual 
moods, he required some one who could harness his impetuous mind, train 
and direct his ecstasies according to the recipes of yogic science, and thus, 
eventually, cure him also of his physical troubles. He had not to wait 
long, when such a spiritual guide came. 

ON BEATEN TRACKS 

Tantrika Sadhana; One day, in or about 1862, a fairly tall and 
handsome lady alighted from a country boat at the foot of the bathing 
ghat and walked up to the terrace of the Dakshineswar temple. She was 
on the right side of forty ; her long dishevelled hair and saffron robe 
indicated that she was a Bhairavi, a female ascetic of the Tantrika school. 
She possessed extensive knowledge of the Tantrika lore and bhakti scriptures, 
as well as considerable experience of practical religion. 

She was out in search of a particular blessed soul to whom she had been 
commissioned by God, in a vision, to deliver a message. At the very first 
sight, she was thrilled to recognize in Ramakrishna the favoured child of 
God she had been looking for, and she engulfed him forthwith in her 
motherly affection. 

Ramakrishna laid bare before her his aching heart and sought her 
care and counsel like a helpless child. He told her everything about the 
severe austerities he had gone through, directed solely by his own untutored 
mind, the various visions and ecstasies he had experienced, and the terrible 
sufferings that had been racking his body for a long time. 

From Ramakrishna’s narrative the Bhairavi realized, to her utter 
surprise, that it was mahabhava, or the highest phase of ecstatic love for 
God, that he had been passing through, and that it was this exalted spiritual 
state that lay at the root of all his physical troubles. She consulted the 
holy texts, compared notes, and was bewildered with joy to discover that 
Ramakrishna’s experiences coincided on all points with the ecstatic moods 
of Sri Radha and 5rT Caitanya. Even his physical ailments tallied com- 
pletely with the physical symptoms of mahabhava, as described in the 
sacred books. All these convinced the Bhairavi of the fact that she had 
at last come upon a person who did really rank with the exceptionally rare 
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souls figuring in the spiritual history of the Hindus as incarnations of 
Divinity. 

She made it clear to him that his intense physical sufferings were the 
invariable consequences of the highest phase of love for God. She 
demonstrated the truth of her statement by healing almost miraculously 
some of the terrible symptoms of Ramakrishna’s strange malady by very 
simple and curious methods according to the directions laid down in the 
holy texts. 

Soon after, she had an assembly of devotees and scholars, well versed 
in Vaisnava and Tantrika literature, called at Dakshineswar. Before this 
assembly, she recounted the mental and physical states of Ramakrishna, 
compared these with relevant descriptions in the scriptures, and proved 
up to the hilt her finding that Ramakrishna was an incarnation of God. 
The assembly accepted her verdict without demur ; she carried the day. 

The unanimous verdict of the assembled scholars and devotees 
created a profound impression upon all present. Ramakrishna had already 
received Tantrika initiation from one Kenaram Bhattacharya, and now 
he wanted the Bhairavi to lead him through spiritual practices according 
to the directions of Tantrika texts. She gladly accepted the charge. 

According to the requirement of Tantrika practices, two asanas, or 
specially sacred seats, were prepared, one in the Panchavati and the other 
at the northern end of the temple garden under a bilva tree. The Bhairavi 
used to collect the various rare ingredients necessary for different Tantrika 
rites and arrange them on either of the sacred seats, where Ramakrishna 
would retire at night and perform the rites according to her direction. In 
this way, she put him through all the spiritual exercises mentioned in the 
sixty-four principal Tantras. 

These Tantras present practical methods of realizing the ultimate 
Truth preached by Vedanta, namely, the essential unity of the devotee’s 
soul with God. But, unlike the path of knowledge prescribed by monistic 
Vedanta for realizing this fundamental oneness, the Tantrika method, a 
marvellous combination of yoga and karma, is characterized by rituals. 
Through contemplation of God in concrete forms and performance of 
ceremonial worship, Tantrika sadhana provides a graded course of tuning 
up the naive mind of the devotee. He is enjoined to meditate on his 
oneness with the formless Absolute and then to think that out of the form- 
less impersonal God emerge both his own self and the distinct and living 
form of a goddess whom he is to place before him, through imagination, 
and worship as the divine Mother. 

The Tantrika rites place before the devotee objects of sense-enjoyment 
and then require him to deify these by his thought and gradually to 
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sublimate, by this process, his sense-attraction into love for God. For 
instance, certain rites require the presence of the opposite sex in poses of 
direct sense-appeal ; but the devotee has to curb his carnal desires 
by looking upon them as sacred manifestations of the divine Mother. In 
this way, one is required to conquer one’s flesh and prepare one’s mind for 
spiritual realization, not by avoiding temptations, like the jnuna-yogin, 
the spiritual aspirant on the path of knowledge, but by boldly facing and 
overcoming them. 

Ramakrishna passed through the entire course without flinching an 
iota from his ideal of motherhood in all women, and without even 
partaking of wine, so commonly associated with Tantrika practices. 

During this period, he had quite a multitude of wonderful visions 
that followed one another in quick succession. Of all the divine forms he 
witnessed, Sodasi or Rajarajesvari appeared to him to be the loveliest. 
Moreover, he perceived the upward march of the kundalinl-^akti, described 
in the Yoga and Tantrika scriptures as the coiled-up divine energy lying 
normally in every man at the lower end of the spinal canal. When it is 
made to rise farther up by spiritual practice, its progress through the 
different stages is marked by distinct phases of spiritual experience on the 
part of the devotee, culminating in mergence in the Absolute. Ramakrishna 
verified the scriptural statements by experiencing all the various spiritual 
moods and visions corresponding to the different stages of ascent of the 
coiled-up divine energy. 

His unique success in Tantrika practices, without any connection with 
wine or sex, has undoubtedly restored the purity of these ancient practices 
and stamped them afresh as a sure and distinct approach to the realization 
of God. 

Vaisnava Sadhana: Immediately after he had come to the end of the 
path of the Tantras, his mind was dra\vn irresistibly to approach God through 
the avenue of Vaisnavism. His spiritual guide, the Bhairavi, though well 
versed and firmly grounded in Tantrika lore and practice, happened to be a 
Vaisnava devotee at heart. Her chosen ideal was Raghuvira, whose emblem 
she carried with her and worshipped every day with great devotion. Besides, 
her motherly attitude towards Ramakrishna, whom she treated as her 
Gopala or child Krsna, reflected much of genuine Vaisnavism. All these, 
perhaps, combined to attract him towards a systematic practice of 
this cult. 

The path of the Vaisnavas is exclusively one of bhakti or love. The 
followers of this school do not want to step out of their individual ego 
and become merged in the impersonal God, which the travellers on the 
path of knowledge call mukti, or salvation, and consider to be the 
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consummation of all forms of spiritual practice. The Vaisnavas look upon 
para, bhakti or supreme love for God as an end in itself. The fountain of 
this love exists in every human heart ; only one has to open it up by 
purifying one’s mind and diverting it .from the objects of the sense-world 
to God by creating an intense longing for God through regular and 
methodical worship, hymns, prayers, repetition of mantras, and constant 
meditation on the personal God. Krsna and Ramacandra are the favourite 
ideals of the two major sects of Vaisnavism. 

For developing one’s love for God, Vaisnavism prescribes a perfectly 
natural method consisting in humanizing God. The istadevatd or chosen 
ideal is to be looked upon as one’s parent, master, friend, child, or sweet- 
heart, and these bhdvas or attitudes are known respectively as sdnta, ddsya, 
sakhya, vdtsalya, and madhura. Each of these attitudes, followed up faith- 
fully, can lead one to the goal of blessedness. 

As we have seen, Ramakrishna’s untutored mind had already scaled 
the heights of Vaisnavism through the first two attitudes — ^by his devotion 
to Kali as his mother and to Ramacandra as his master. Subsequently, he 
also developed to perfection the sakhya attitude. So now he had only two 
modes of Vaisnava discipline left, namely, tmtsalya and madhura. 

About this time, Jatadhari, an itinerant Vaisnava monk and a master 
of the parental attitude towards God, made his appearance at Dakshineswar. 
He was a devotee of Rama and looked upon him as his child. He had 
with him a metal image of Ramalala, or child Rama, that he nursed, fed, 
played with, and even put to bed at night. With his beloved Ramalala 
throbbing with life and clinging to him like a pet child, he had been making 
a tour of pilgrimage through the sacred places of India, and it was in the 
course of this tour that he halted for a while at the Dakshineswar temple. 

Though Jatadhari had told nobody about his mystic experience and 
cherished it, obviously, as the most precious secret of his life, Ramakrishna 
read his heart like an open book. He became a blessed spectator of the 
divine drama enacted before his eyes by Ramalala and his devotee-parent. 
Every day, he began to observe with keen interest how Ramalala talked, 
behaved, and played his childish tricks with Jatadhari. Gradually, 
Ramakrishna realized that the divine child was getting more and more 
attached to him and even preferring his company to that of Jatadhari. 

At this, Ramakrishna’s parental emotions surged up towards Ramalala, 
and he began right away to caress, bathe, feed, and sport with him. Thus 
getting Ramacandra as his own son, Ramakrishna began to spend his days 
on one of the least accessible heights of Vaisnava sddhand, Ramalala' 
became so dear to him that he could not bear his separation even for a 
moment. Meanwhile, Jatadhari had his cup of bliss filled to the brim, and 
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perceived that he had no longer any need of ceremonial worship. So, on 
the eve of his exit from Dakshineswar, he cheerfully handed over to 
Ramakrishna the metal image of Ramalala, whose living form he henceforth 
carried in his bosom. 

After a short period, however, the madhura bhdva, or the ecstatic 
emotions of a sweetheart, came upon Ramakrishna’s mind with a terrific 
rush and swept it away. He looked upon himself as one of the legendary 
gopts or milkmaids of Vrndavana, racked by the terrible pangs of 
separation from their supreme lover, Krsna. He fixed himself up in the 
pose of a gopl and began to dress, talk, behave, and move about like a faith- 
ful young woman sorely distressed by her lover’s indifference. He went 
almost mad in his passionate love for his divine sweetheart. His intense 
mental anguish and severe austerities brought back his old physical 
sufferings. The burning sensation all over his body, oozing of blood through 
the pores of his skin, and almost complete cessation of physiological 
functions during ecstatic fits visited him for the third time and brought him 
again to the limit of physical endurance. After he had passed a few 
months through this terrible ordeal of disappointed love for Krsna, he, 
however, was blessed one day with a vision of Radha, the peerless exemplar 
of the madhura bhdva. 

A few days after this, he came to the end of this heart-rending love 
episode. The curtain suddenly rose ; ;§ri Krsna with his soul-enthralling 
grace appeared, walked up to him, and merged in his person. The thrill 
of the vision kept him spell-bound for a period of three months, during 
which he would always see Krsna in himself and in everything about him, 
sentient or insentient. 

One day, while he was listening to the reading of the Bhdgavata, in 
the hall of the temple of Radhakanta, he had a significant vision. In an 
ecstatic mood, he saw Sri Krsna in his resplendent beauty standing before 
him, and observed that luminous rays emanating from his lotus-feet touched 
the Bhdgavata and then his own chest, thus linking up for a while the holy 
trinity — God, the scriptures, and His devotee. 

Advaita Sadhana: Thus did Ramakrishna cover the entire range of 
dualistic realizations, through which the blessed devotee is united with the 
personal God in a bond of ecstatic love. Since the beginning of his mad 
quest in 1856 up to the end of 1864, for a period of nearly nine years, he 
had been thinking of nothing but God in one or other of His divine aspects, 
and the bulk of this period he had spent in the living presence of the 
personal God with different names and different forms. 

Yet his divine Mother spurred him on to proceed farther and appease 
for ever his ravenous hunger by realizing the identity of his own soul with 
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the final cause of the universe, God impersonal. The divine Mother 
commanded him to follow the Vedantic guide who appeared on the scene 
at this psychological moment, and to plunge like a salt-doll in the ocean 
of the impersonal God. 

The new spiritual guide was Tota Puri, an itinerant monk of the Advaita 
Vedanta school, who, yet unaware of his mission, halted one day, towards 
the end of 1864, at the Dakshineswar temple, in the course of his long 
tour of pilgrimage. He hailed from the Punjab, and was an out-and-out 
monist, believing in the Nirguna Brahman or the Absolute as the only 
Truth, and looking upon everything within creation as nothing more than 
an illusory appearance. 

According to the usage of this order, a novice has to be initiated into 
the all-renouncing life of sannyasa or monasticism before he is permitted to 
step on to the road of knowledge. He has to cut himself off from his 
relatives, brush aside his entire past as a vanished dream, tear off all 
worldly ties of obligation, and begin with sannyasa an entirely new life of 
renunciation and spiritual freedom. 

In a thatched hut close to the Panchavati, Ramakrishna sat before his 
guru (teacher) on an auspicious day and went scrupulously through all the 
details of the sannyasa ceremony. In lieu of the insignia of his Brahmana- 
hood, his hair-tuft and sacred thread, which he had to burn in the sacred 
fire before him, he received from his preceptor a loin-cloth and an ochre 
robe as the holy badges of his new life. 

Tota Puri communicated to Ramakrishna’s pure, concentrated, and 
luminous mind the findings of the Advaita Vedanta that the entire 
phenomenal existence is only a fabric of illusion wrought by avidya or 
primal ignorance. As soon as this avidya is dispelled by right knowledge, 
the cosmic texture of time, space, and causation melts into nothingness ; 
what remains is the undivided existence of impersonal God, and with 
Him the jndna-yogin, at this stage, realizes his absolute oneness. This 
is the supersensuous and superconscious state, known technically as 
nirvikalpa samadhi. 

Ramakrishna was asked by his guru to withdraw his mind from all 
sense-objects and meditate on the real and divine nature of his self. He 
detached his mind from the world in a trice, but the radiant and living 
form of his divine Mother remained glued to his mind, and he could not 
shake it off in spite of his best efforts. However, after another desperate 
attempt, he succeeded in cleaving into two the divine form of Kali with 
the sword of discrimination. The last plank on which his mind had been 
resting was thus thrown off, and immediately it dived headlong into the 
fathomless depths of nirvikalpa samadhi. 
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For three days and three nights at a stretch, he remained in this state, 
when his guru brought back the throbs of his life. Indeed, Tota Puri was 
amazed to see that his disciple realized in one day what he himself had 
taken forty years to attain. 

Some time in 1865, Ramakrishna’s impetuous mind wanted to remain 
merged in the nirvikalpa samadhi. Soon his consciousness whisked past the 
realm of phenomena, which it scarcely revisited in the course of the next 
six months. During this entire period, not a sign of life could be discerned 
in his body except at long and rare intervals, and that too of very short 
duration. A monk who chanced to come to the Dakshineswar temple at 
that time realized from the serene glow of the face what was going on 
within the apparently dead physical frame of Ramakrishna. He appeared 
on the scene just at the right moment, almost like a divine messenger, and 
set about preserving Ramakrishna’s inert body. 

At the end of the period, he received one day the command of his 
divine Mother that he must remain on the threshold of relative conscious- 
ness for the sake of humanity. However, when Ramakrishna became rather 
settled on the normal plane, he could play alternately, at will, on both 
the strings of bhakti and jncLnu. He could now say with a firm conviction: 
‘When I think of the supreme Being as inactive, neither creating nor 
preserving nor destroying, I call Him Brahman, or Purusa, the impersonal 
God. When I think of Him as active, creating, preserving, destroying, 
I call Him Szkti, or Maya, or Prakrti, the personal God. But the distinction 
between them does not mean a difference. The personal and the impersonal 
are the same Being, like milk and its whiteness, or the diamond and its 
lustre, or the serpent and its undulations. It is impossible to conceive of 
the one without the other. The divine Mother and Brahman are one.’ 
Moreover, he could now play with equal mastery also on the twin chords 
of yoga and karma, in which he had become an adept in the course of his 
Tantnka practice. Evidently Hinduism had nothing more to teach him. 


ON ALIEN PATHS 


Imme<hately after his survey of the entire sea of Hindu sddhand had 
been over, Ramakrishna felt the urge of exploring the alien paths of Islam 
and Christianity, one after the other. 

Islam: Towards the end of 1866, he observed in the temple garden 
a devout Muslim, whose earnest prayers, humility, and absorbed mood 
convinced Ramakrishna of the fact that he was a seer of God. Ramakrishna 
approached him and wanted to be initiated into Islam. 

^ter formal initiation, his plastic mind was completely cast in the 
mould of Islam. He began to live outside the precincts of the temple, like 
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any of the non-Hindu visitors, and started dressing, dining, praying, and 
behaving in every way like an orthodox Muslim. All his thoughts, visions, 
and ecstasies associated with Hindu gods and goddesses vanished for the 
time being, and he went on repeating the name of Allah and reciting the 
namaz regularly like a devout Mohammedan faquir. 

His arrival at the goal was marked by a vision, probably of the 
Prophet : a personage with a white beard and grave countenance approached 
him in his effulgent glory. Immediately he realized the formless God with 
attributes as described in the Islamic scriptures, and then became merged 
in the impersonal God, Brahman without attributes. Thus the tran- 
scendental region of the Absolute, the One without a second, the supreme 
Brahman beyond the pale of any differentiation, appears from Ramakrishna’s 
experience to be the last halting place to which both the paths of Hinduism 
and Islam equally lead. 

Christianity: . Nearly eight years after this, some time in November 
1874, Ramakrishna was seized with a desire to see where the path of 
Christianity led to. Close by, a rich and enlightened Hindu, named 
Shambhu Charan Mullick, of Calcutta, came to live occasionally in his 
spacious garden-house. And at his request Shambhu Charan began to read 
out the Bible to him. Ramakrishna eagerly imbibed all that he heard 
about Christ. 

Shortly afterwards, while sitting in the parlour of another neighbouring 
garden-house belonging to Jadu Nath Mullick, Ramakrishna discovered 
a picture representing the Madonna with the baby Christ in her arms. 
Instantly the holy figures appeared to be warmed into life ; he observed 
that they were radiating rays of light that pierced his flesh and went straight 
to his heart. Immediately the Hindu child of the divine Mother became 
thoroughly metamorphosed into an orthodox devotee of the Son of Man. 
Christian thought and Christian love appeared for three successive days to 
be the sole contents of his mind. 

On the fourth day, while strolling by the Panchavati in the afternoon, 
he caught sight of a strange personage who drew very near him, and a voice 
came up from the depths of Ramakrishna’s heart: ‘This is the Christ who 
poured out his heart’s blood for the redemption of mankind and suffered 
agonies for its sake. It is none else but that master-yogin Jesus, the 
embodiment of love.’ Immediately after that, Christ merged in Rama- 
krishna, who forthwith lost his outward consciousness and became completely 
absorbed in the savikalpa samadhi, in which he realized his union with 
Brahman with attributes. 

Buddhism: One may reasonably point out that one of the great 
religions of the world, viz. Buddhism, is missing in the unparalleled 
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itinerary of Ramakrishna’s spiritual travel. A little scrutiny will make it 
clear, however, that he had really travelled along this road while carrying 
on his practice of the Advaita Vedanta. The latter practically comprehends 
Buddhism, so far as both the method of spiritual discipline and the goal 
are concerned. The two paths may be equally labelled as the path of 
knowledge. Both discard the personal God and all dualistic thoughts and 
forms of worship with equal emphasis. Both insist on moral perfection, 
contemplation of the unreality of the objective world, and withdrawal of 
the mind completely from the illusory existence as the cardinal points of 
spiritual practice. So far, they are identical regarding method. Only the 
Advaita Vedanta prescribes meditation on the reality of the human soul and 
its oneness with the Nirguna Brahman as an additional and very important 
feature of spiritual practice. Nevertheless, a jnana-yogin has to cover 
all that Buddhism prescribes. Of course, by ‘Buddhism’ is meant here 
the purest form of this religion as preached by Lord Buddha. Then, 
regarding the goal, the nirvana of the Buddhist is nothing but merging 
in the Absolute, and corresponds to the nirvikalpa samMhi of the 
Advaitin. 

So Ramakrishna, after having gone through the entire course of the 
Advaita sddhana and spent six months on the transcendental realm of the 
Absolute, had nothing more to attain through Buddhism. Regarding 
Buddhism and its mighty sponsor, he himself said, ‘There is not the least 
doubt about Lord Buddha’s being an incarnation. There is no difference 
between his doctrines and those of the Vedic jndna-kdnda’ , 

ON TERRA FIRMA 

Ramakrishna’s tireless and almost breathless journey on the various 
roads of religion had practically come to an end with his Advaita realization. 
The alien paths he tried only to see if they led to the same goal of Divinity 
that he had already realized in all its diverse aspects ; and he was satisfied. 
After his six months’ sojourn on the transcendental heights of the Absolute, 
he had practically cried halt and wanted to spend his remaining days in the 
company of men. From the depths of his heart had gone up the prayer: 
‘O Mother, let me remain in contact with men. Do not make me a dry 
ascetic.’ And the prayer had been granted by his receiving the imperious 
command of his divine Mother: ‘Stay on the threshold of relative 
consciousness for the love of humanity.’ 

The remaining days of his life he spent in the company of men and 
enjoyed to his satisfaction the thrilling play of the divine Mother on the 
human plane. The universe lay unmasked before his illumined eyes. He 
saw his own self in everybody and everybody’s self in himself. At frequent 
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intervals, his spirit would skip over the realm of differentiation and 
remain merged in the Absolute. But immediately after such a spell of 
nirvikalpa samadhi, he would find above, below, within, and all about him 
one undivided ocean of Divinity, of which the multifarious contents of 
nature would appear like foam, ripples, and billows. With his eyes fixed 
on this all-pervasive and beatific Oneness and his heart full of the nectar 
of divine love, Ramakrishna addressed himself to meet the demands of 
social life. 

His genial countenance, artless manners, and inspiring talks, enlivened 
now and then with interesting and illuminating parables and sparkling wit ; 
his jovial mood, alternating with the serene composure of divine ecstasy ; 
and, above all, his endless sympathy for everybody cast a spell on all the 
good souls that chanced to meet him and stirred up in them an intense 
craving for spiritual realization. 

It is delightful to picture how a little group of earnest men, sitting 
before Ramakrishna either in his small room or under the shady trees of 
the Panchavati, would listen with rapt attention to the inspired outpourings 
of his illumined heart. Ramakrishna’s appearance, though not imposing, 
was comely and had a subtle charm about it. He was a man of medium 
height and brown complexion, and he wore a short beard. His large, dark 
eyes, sparkling with lustre, would always remain half-closed suggesting the 
introspective bent of his mind, and his lips would often part to release the 
flash of a bewitching smile. With a simple cloth about his loins and across 
his chest, he would sit cross-legged and with folded hands before the little 
group of earnest souls and keep them spell-bound for hours together by 
rapturous talks surging up from the depths of his heart. Without the 
least trace of any air of superiority about him, he would behave like a 
simple and innocent child and leave on the minds of his select audience 
the impress of a perfect picture of humility. He would lay no claim to 
originality and would ascribe the wisdom of his talks to his divine Mother, 
who, as he felt, was the moulder of his thoughts and expressions. He was 
blissfully ignorant of drawing-room manners, and his speech lacked the tone 
and polish of the cultured society, as also the rhetorical flash of a finished 
orator. He would use the homely language, with its characteristic accent, 
of the simple village folks belonging to the particular district of Bengal 
from which he came. Writes one who saw him: ‘His spirit stood on a 
pedestal so high that those who approached him could only look up at it in 
incredulous astonishment. Men marvelled when they heard him, compre- 
hending or mystified. His lucidity was as remarkable as his wisdom was 
unfathomable.’ 
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WITH OLD-SCHOOL SCHOLARS AND DEVOTEES 

The ideas of practical religion passed from his lips to many a seeker 
of truth and blessedness, and through each to his own group of disciples 
and followers. Thus, from the quiet retreat of the Dakshineswar temple, 
Ramakrishna, without beat of drums or flash of stump oratory, breathed 
life into Hinduism with all its kaleidoscopic phases and ushered in an era 
of Hindu renaissance. 

Numerous were the spiritual aspirants — monks and ascetics of various 
denominations, householder devotees belonging to different sects, and classi- 
cal scholars with genuine desire for God-realization — ^who came to be 
impressed by Ramakrishna’s magnetic personality and benefited by his 
inspiring contact, since the conclusion of his Tantrika practice. A cursory 
glance at a few members of this group may interest us. 

Pandit Gauri Kanta Tarkabhushan came to Dakshineswar in 1870, 
obtained his spiritual guidance, and, with his permission, slipped away 
quietly from, the place in order to plunge into his sadhana. Pandit Narayan 
Sastri, an orthodox Brahmana scholar of Rajasthan, well versed in all the 
six systems of Hindu philosophy, obtained from him initiation into 
sannydsa and stepped silently out of the scene. Pandit Padmalochan Tarka- 
lankar, the chief scholar under the Maharaja of Burdwan, came to regard 
Ramakrishna as a divine incarnation, and benefited exceedingly by his soul- 
enthralling company. Krishna Kishore, an ardent devotee of Rama, who 
lived within a couple of miles from Dakshineswar, as well as Chandra and 
Girija, two other disciples of the Bhairavi, received from him an impetus to 
proceed straight towards the goal of Gk)d-realization. 

WITH GURUS 

Tota Puri, his spiritual guide, was so attracted by his charming per- 
sonality that he chose to stay at Dakshineswar for eleven months at a stretch. 
He had discarded the entire objective world, including even personal God, as 
a golden dream of childish fancy, and would often banter Ramakrishna for 
his unwarranted sallies into the illusory realm of the divine Mother. 

But Ramakrishna’s outlook was different. His realization of divine 
immanence had convinced him of the existence of two distinct phases 
of Maya, which he termed avidya-tnaya and vidyd-m&yo,. The former is the 
grosser aspect of appearance that fixes human souls on the world of the 
senses and whirls them through the round of births and deaths ; and it is 
this aspect of the illusion that the Advaita sddhakas are rightly taught to 
fight. But Ramakrishna realized that after one had perceived one’s identity 
with the supreme Brahman, and come back to the world of appearance, 
Maya would appear altogether in a new r61e. The transcendental appeared 
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to be immanent in the realm of relative existence. It was this aspect of 
the appearance that Ramakrishna designated as vidya-maya. 

His consciousness hovered, as it were, about the borderland of the 
transcendent and immanent aspects of the selfsame Brahman. Ecstatic 
devotion to the divine Mother and Her play alternated with complete 
absorption in the serene ocean of absolute Oneness. This made him lay 
equal emphasis on both the aspects of Bra hman . 

Jndna-yogins fixed their attention almost exclusively on the transcen- 
dental aspect of Brahman as the only truth, looked askance at the other 
aspect as a mere illusion, and rather condescendingly approved of its rela- 
tive merit by way of a necessary concession to the puerile faith of the 
bhaktas. The bhaktas, on the other hand, made capital out of the 
immanent aspect of God and shut their eyes to the transcendental 
phase, which, they apprehended, might dry up their hearts by evaporating 
their love for God, personal and immanent, that they wanted to enjoy 
through eternity. They wanted to taste sugar and refused to see any sense 
in becoming one with it. They craved the beatific company of God and 
not to be lost in Him. Even the monists among the bhaktas, who believed in 
essential Oneness, chose to qualify their monistic outlook by retaining a 
shade of dualism up to the above extent. Thus the jhdnins, or the absolute 
monists, and the bhaktas, including the dualists and the qualified-monists, 
had parted ways, and for centuries the gulf between them had been widen- 
ing. But it was given to Ramakrishna, a master of both the schools of 
spiritual practice, to know fully the strength as well as the limitations of 
them both. He poised himself in the middle and bridged the gulf between 
them by his epoch-making discovery of the truth behind both the 
transcendent and immanent aspects of Divinity. 

With love, due reverence, and extreme humility would Ramakrishna 
put up with Tota Puri’s innocent banter, and point out to him, at opportune 
moments, the error involved in his partial and one-sided view of Truth. 
Gradually, he succeeded in bending the obdurate mind of the stern ascetic 
and making him feel that it was the formless ocean of the Absolute that 
appeared to get congealed by the cold spell of devotion into the personal 
God with various names and various forms, and that this personal God 
again melted, as it were, into the formless impersonal under the blazing 
fire of jhdna. Step by step, Tota Puri was led to perceive the astounding 
truth behind the realization of his disciple and to revise his own opinion 
in its light. 

Ramakrishna’s relation with his Tantrika guru, the Bhairavi, was no 
less perplexing. Since his acquaintance with her, he had been looking upon 
her as his mother, and she practically remained like a member of his 
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household for six years at a stretch. When, in 1867, Ramakrishna went over 
to his native village, the Bhairavi also accompanied him and lived with him 
in his village home. Ramakrishna spent nearly seven months at this place, 
and his wife, Saradamani, then only a girl of fourteen, also came to stay 
with him. 

The contact of his wife and the devotion of his neighbours to him 
became unbearable to the Bhairavi. Her motherly love for Ramakrishna 
proved to be almost a fetish, and she wanted to monopolize his heart. More- 
over, she was obsessed with the pride of having such a worthy disciple as 
Ramakrishna. 

Ramakrishna, however, did not change even by a shade his respectful 
attitude towards her. By Ramakrishna’s patient, loving, and illuminating 
contact, soon the Bhairavi came to realize her folly, and she left the place 
abruptly to dive deep into her spiritual sadhana. 

WITH RELATIVES 

Surely, Ramakrishna made a departure from the traditional life of 
sannydsa by staying in his village home for seven long months and being 
in close touch with his relatives. Hindu sannyasins have not been heard 
to acknowledge over again the family ties which they clipped with their 
own hands. Nevertheless, Ramakrishna did this without any hesitation or 
compunction. Obviously, he did not mean reform, because he never asked 
his monastic disciples to tread this path. It was peculiarly his own stand, 
and it was perfectly easy and natural with bim. 

To him the Absolute and the relative were equally divine. It was 
this position of his on the threshold of relative consciousness that enabled 
him to fuse the apparently contradictory schemes of monastic and house- 
holder’s life into an undivided synthetic attitude. Through his mother, 
wife, nephews, and nieces, he saw Kali appearing in so many garbs, and, 
very naturally, he accepted the relations in which they stood to him. His 
relatives got from him his genuine love, sincere attention, and earnest 
service, as much as they could possibly expect from him. But, certainly, 
even while playing the householder, he could do nothing that might touch 
vitally the sannydsin behind. The facts that he could not even touch a coin, 
that his nature rebelled against the idea of hoarding money, that he re- 
fused to accept an ofEer of ten thousand rupees from a devotee for his 
personal comforts, that a lie could never slip through his lips even by way 
of a joke, that the contact of shrewd, worldly-minded men was exceedingly 
galling to him, that in every woman — even in a woman of the street — ^he in- 
variably saw the divine Mother, and that he could never touch even with a 
pair of tongs the grosser objects of sense-enjoyment prove unmistakably 
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that the heart beneath the householder’s mask was pitched permanently on 
the lofty ideals of monasticism. 

Ramakrishna’s behaviour towards his wife, however, beats all records. 
Who has ever seen or even heard of a perfect sannyasin, with a complete 
mastery over the senses, in the role of a husband? Ramakrishna’s un- 
common attitude towards his wife left no room for sex suggestions. Once, 
while massaging her husband’s feet, Sarada Devi wanted to know what he 
thought about her. Prompt came the amazing reply from his lips; ‘The 
divine Mother who is worshipped in the temple is verily the mother who 
has given birth to this body and who is now putting up in the music tower, 
and again it is she who is massaging my feet at the present moment ; verily, 

I look upon you as a representation of the blissful Mother in human flesh.’ 

It takes one’s breath away to comprehend how easily Ramakrishna saw the 
divine Mother in his wife and yet played out faithfully the role of husband 
by permitting her to massage his feet at dead of night. On one occasion, 
Ramakrishna made a solemn avowal of the fact that he saw the goddess 
Kali under the veil of his wife. On the new moon night of May 1872, he 
made her sit before him ceremoniously as a goddess and- worshipped her 
with all the ritualistic details of sodasl puja prescribed by the Tantras. 

Yet Ramakrishna, who regarded Sarada Devi as the divine Mother and 
actually worshipped her as such, looked upon her as his wife as well. With 
extreme care and earnestness, he used to instruct her in all matters, secular 
as well as spiritual, whenever she came to stay with him. And he received 
from his wife her unbounded and pure love, genuine devotion, and earnest 
service. Thus, after his sojourn at Kamarpukur in 1867, the holy couple 
met at Dakshineswar off and on from March 1872, and lived together in a 
unique bond of mutual love and devotion till the end of Ramakrishna’s 
life in 1886. 

It is a fact, however strange it may appear, that Sarada Devi also came 
to regard Ramakrishna as the divine Mother, and she maintained this 
attitude towards her husband up to the end of her life. Considering that 
she had been widowed at her husband’s demise, she proceeded to put on 
the widow’s garb, which, however, she could not do, as she came to feel 
the continued presence of Ramakrishna with her. 

Who can imagine what a homogeneous synthesis of the divine Mother, 
a beloved wife, and a favourite disciple comes to? And again, can anybody 
conceive what a perfect blending of the divine Mother, a dear husband, 
and a spiritual guide looks like? These are obviously beyond the range 
of human comprehension, and language fails hopelessly to characterize 
them. The householder’s ideal of self-control has been lifted to the standard 
of divine purity! The sannyasin’ s ideal of conquest of the flesh has 
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risen triumphantly above the ordeals of temptation to the heights of 
absolute sexlessness! And this has been done by both the members of 
the holy couple, so that individuals belonging to both sexes may get 
necessary light and inspiration for gaining mastery over the senses. 

WITH SUFFERING HUMANITY 

Ramakrishna’s heart would break at the sight of misery. On one 
occasion, some time in 1868, when he had been out on a pilgrimage with 
Mathur Babu visiting many holy places, he made a halt at Deoghar or 
Baidyanath Dham. This town, with its neighbourhood, was at that time 
in the grip of a terrible famine. The Santal inhabitants of the place were 
going without food for days ; their bodies were reduced to skeletons , they 
had hardly any stuff to cover themselves with ; and they were dying of 
starvation. The sight was more than what Ramakrishna could bear. He 
took his seat by the side of the unfortunate victims of famine, wept bitterly 
with them like one of their fellow-sufferers, and was determined to fast 
unto death, unless something was done to redress their sufferings. Mathur 
Babu had to spend a lot of money for feeding and clothing the famine- 
stricken people, before he could get out of that impasse. 

Another instance is to the point. Some time in 1870, Mathur Babu, 
while going out to visit one of his estates for the collection of rent, took 
Ramakrishna with him. For two consecutive years the harvests had failed, 
and this had brought the people of the locality to the verge of starvation. 
Ramakrishna’s tender heart was shocked by the sight of appalling poverty 
around him, and he immediately asked Mathur Babu to feed the tenants 
and help them financially, instead of demanding his dues from them. He 
convinced Mathur Babu of the fact that the divine Mother was really the 
owner of the property, that he was only her steward, and, as such, he 
ought to spend Mother’s money for allaying the miseries of her tenants. 
His realization of Divinity in the phenomenal world had thrown open to 
him a new vista, in which he saw his divine Mother, his relatives, and, in 
fact, all including suffering humanity on the same plane and in the same 
phase of Reality. 

We know how Ramakrishna made it clear to his disciple, Narendranath, 
or Swami Vivekananda, in which name he appeared before the world in 
later life, that the Jiva was no other than 5iva, that every creature was 
God Himself in a particular garb of name and form. His attitude towards 
suffering humanity surpassed the ideal outlook of the bhaktas. Sri Caitanya, 
the great prophet of Bhakti-yoga, preached the attitude of kindness towards 
all creatures as one of the cardinal requirements in the make-up of a genuine 
devotee’s heart. Ramakrishna, however, could not content himself merely 
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with this attitude. Addressing Narendranath and some other disciples, he 
said one day. They talk of mercy to the creatures 1 How audacious it is 
to think of showering mercy on the Jiva, who is none other than Siva. One 
has to regard the creature as God Himself and proceed to serve it with 
a devout heart, instead of taking up the pose of doling out mercy’. 

Narendranath, on that very day, said to one of his brother-disciples, 
‘I have heard today a saying of unparalleled significance. Time permitting, 

I shall communicate to the world the profound import of this marvellous 
utterance . And Swami Vivekananda did live to redeem his promise by 
introducing in the world the novel method of divine worship through the 
service of suffering humanity as a veritable manifestation of God, and by 
inaugurating the Ramakrishna Mission to demonstrate the spiritual value 
of this method by practical experiments along the line. 

There are people who are apt to confuse Ramakrishna’s worship of God 
through the service of suffering man with the acts of kindness prescribed 
by Buddhism and Christianity. But Buddhism does not believe in wor- 
shipping God in any form ; and Christianity lays down : ‘Love thy neighbour 
as thyself.’ By ‘self’, of course, Christianity never means God, because it 
does not subscribe to the Advaitin’s belief in the identity of self and 
supreme Brahman. The Christian injunction therefore simply emphasizes 
the intensity of love which one has to develop for fellow-beings by trying 
to look upon others’ miseries as one’s own. Any way, humanitarian service, 
according to either of these two religions, is a part of a complete programme 
of spiritual practice and is endowed only with a moral value. But 
Ramakrishna presents altogether a different ideal. The service of suffering 
humanity with the subjective outlook and attitude of worshipping Divinity 
is by itself an entire programme of a new form of spiritual practice that 
can independently lead an aspirant up to the goal of God-realization. 
Surely, this is an innovation and a precious acquisition in the world’s 
storehouse of religious sadhanas. 

Ramakrishna’s realization of the divinity of man was at the basis 
of this message. He was firm in his conviction that one could certainly 
realize God by serving Him through man as through an image. The 
common love of a relative and even that of a philanthropist, with their 
almost invariable tinge of selfishness, have to be distinguished from the 
worship of God through the service of humanity. 

Ramakrishna also made this distinction between the two types of 
humanitarian service, the moral and the spiritual. One of his rich 
acquaintances, Shambhu Charan Mullick, informed him one day of his 
intention of spending a considerable amount of money on a number of 
charitable acts. The latter’s enthusiasm for charity appeared to be much 
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more intense than that for realizing God; and, without doubt, he had 
nothing more than the ordinary idea about charity. Hence very pertinently 
did Ramakrishna ask him not to think too highly of this kind of social 
service and to turn his eyes towards the supreme object of realizing God. 
This incident proves conclusively how Ramakrishna distinguished between 
the type of humanitarian service contemplated by Shambhu Charan and 
the worship of Divinity through man. 

WITH MODERN INTELLECTUALS 

Ramakrishna would be pained exceedingly to find how many among 
the modern intellectuals in their vanity would look down upon the idea of 
God and religion as a sham and mockery. Whenever he met any of these 
enlightened atheists and agnostics, he spared no pains to correct their 
flippant attitude towards things spiritual by his humble, yet piercing, 
remarks. However, if he learnt that any individual of the educated section 
was really serious about religious life, he would take delight in serving him 
with all humility by his inspired talks, in order to broaden his religious 
outlook and spur him on towards the goal of God-realization. 

Among the noteworthy intellectuals of his day, Ramakrishna met 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt, the great Bengali poet, Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee, the father of the Bengali novel. Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, the reputed nineteenth-century savant of Bengal, and Maharshi 
Devendra Nath Tagore, the distinguished leader of the Adi Brahmo Samaj 
and father of the famous poet, Rabindranath Tagore. But the most 
interesting and significant contact he made with the enlightened section 
was through his voluntary meeting, in 1875, with Reshub Chandra Sen, 
the celebrated Brahmo leader, in a villa not very far from the Kali temple. 
This was followed by a growing intimacy between the highly cultured 
and renowned dignitary of the Brahmo Samaj and the humble and barely 
literate saint of Dakshineswar. Ramakrishna would sometimes call on 
Keshub, either in his church or at his house, and Keshub would, on 
occasions, come to meet him at Dakshineswar. 

Keshub was struck by the broad and catholic outlook of Ramakrishna 
towards all religions, by his original and illuminating utterances, and, above 
all, by his radiant life of spirituality. Keshub, with many Brahmo devotees 
like Pratap Chandra Mazumdar, Vijay Krishna Goswami, Pandit Sivanath 
Sastri, and Trailokyanath Sanyal, would sit enthralled for hours listening 
to the rapturous utterances of Ramakrishna regarding his wonderfully 
liberal view about the different religions. Indeed, he did not merely 
tolerate the various faiths, but actually accepted all of them as so many 
paths leading to the realization of God. Firm in his conviction, he would 
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say unequivocally: I have practised all religions, Hinduism, Islam, 
Christianity, and I have also followed the paths of the different Hindu 
sects. . . . I have found that it is the same God towards whom all are 
directing their steps, though along different paths. . . . Wherever I look, 
I see men quarrelling in the name of religion — the Hindus, Mohammedans, 
Brahmos, Vaisnavas, and the rest — , but they never reflect that He who is 
called Krsna is also called ^iva, and bears the name of primitive Energy 
(^akti), Jesus, and Allah as well, the same Rama with a thousand names. 
The tank has several ghats. At one Hindus draw water in pitchers and 
call it ]ala ; at another Mohammedans draw water in leathern bottles and 
call it pani ; at a third Christians do the same and call it water. The 
substance is one under different names, and everyone is seeking the same 
substance ; nothing but climate, temperament, and names vary. Let each 
man follow his own path. If he sincerely and ardently wishes to know 
God, peace be unto him! He will surely realize Him.’ 

Pratap Chandra Mazumdar, the accomplished Brahmo preacher and 
right-hand man of Keshub, has left a faithful record of his own impression 
about Ramakrishna’s influence over this group of modern intellectuals: 
‘What is there in common between him (Ramakrishna) and me? I, a 
Europeanized, civilized, self-centred, semi-sceptical, so-called educated 
reasoner, and he, a poor, illiterate, unpolished, half-idolatrous, friendless 
Hindu devotee? Why should I sit long hours to attend to him, I, who 
have listened to Disraeli and Fawcett, Stanley and Max Muller, and a whole 
host of European scholars and divines? . . . And it is not I only, but 
dozens like me who do the same.’ And, after due deliberation, he comes 
to the conclusion that it is his religion that is his only recommendation. 
But his religion itself was a puzzle : ‘He worships Siva, he worships Kali, he 
worships Rama, he worships Krsna, and is a confirmed advocate of 
Vedantic doctrines. . . . He is an idolater, yet is a faithful and most 
devoted meditator on the perfections of the one formless, absolute, infinite 
Deity. . . . His religion is ecstasy, his worship means transcendental insight, 
his whole nature burns day and night with a permanent fire and fever of 
a strange faith and feeling.’ 

Another statement made by the same gentleman goes to show how 
Ramakrishna’s ideas were absorbed by the group of Brahmo devotees who 
had the occasion of coming in contact with him: ‘He (Ramakrishna) by 
his childlike bhakti, by his strong conceptions of an ever-ready Motherhood, 
helped to unfold it (God as our Mother) in our minds wonderfully. . . . 
By associating with him, we learnt to realize better the divine attributes as 
scattered over the three hundred and thirty millions of deities of mytho- 
logical India, the gods of the Puranas.’ 
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Such statements went to introduce Ramakrishna to the educated 
middle class of Calcutta, from which section came most of his disciples. 

WITH DISCIPLES 

Of the persons who came to light their torches from the blazing fire 
of Ramakrishna’s spirituality, some, specially the elderly ones, remained 
householders up to the end of their lives, while most of the younger ones 
embraced the life of sa/nnya^a,. Ramachandra Dutta, Girish Chandra Ghosh, 
Mahendranath Gupta, Balaram Bose, Durgacharan Nag, Puma Chandra 
Ghosh, Kalipada Ghosh, Devendranath Mazumdar, Surendra Nath Mitra, 
Manomohan Mitra, and many others, including a number of women devotees, 
belonged to the householders’ group, and everyone of these blessed souls has 
left a brilliant record of spiritual achievement. 

Ramakrishna asked this group of elders not to renounce the world, 
and he taught them how like karma-yogins they were to practise detachment 
in the midst of worldly concerns. They were to give up the idea of 
proprietorship and believe that all their earthly possessions as well as their 
near and dear ones really belonged to God. And, as humble servants of 
God, they were to take up seriously the worldly duties as so many sacred 
tasks imposed upon them by their divine Master. Thus the ideal of selfless 
work combined with devotion to God, the age-old message of the Bhagavad- 
Gita, would be indelibly impressed on the minds of his lay disciples by 
Ramakrishna’s blazing words : ‘When you are at work, use only one of your 
hands and let the other touch the feet of the Lord. When your work is 
suspended, take His feet in both your hands and put them in your heart ! ’ 

He noticed that each individual had a distinct line of spiritual growth 
and guided each along his or her own path. Hence, there was a wide 
range of spiritual practices prescribed by him for different individuals. 

On one occasion, the lay disciples witnessed a phenomenal descent of 
divine grace upon them at the galvanizing touch of their Master. It was 
the 1st January, 1886, and it has since been observed by some of them 
as the red-letter day of their spiritual life. About thirty of them met 
Ramakrishna in the garden-house at Cossipore, a northern suburb of 
Calcutta, where he had been removed for treatment during the last days 
of his life. Ramakrishna, in a mood of divine ecstasy, blessed and touched 
each of these persons individually, and instantly their minds were over- 
whelmed by a sudden rush of spiritual thoughts and emotions. A new 
realm, resplendent with spiritual light and beatitude, stood revealed before 
their eyes, and everyone, for the time being, utterly oblivious of the world 
about him, became thrilled with the vigorous pulsations of a new life and 
the intense joy and wonder of mystic experience. 
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The younger disciples, however, were required to tread a different 
path. Their search for spiritual truth was not to end merely in attaining 
their own blessedness and salvation, but also in transforming themselves 
into stupendous levers for the spiritual uplift of thousands of human souls. 
This was why, when Narendranath, the indomitable leader of this group 
of disciples, wanted to remain absorbed in the beatitude of nirvikalpa 
samadhi, Ramakrishna was quick to reprove him with the remark, ‘Shame 
on you I I thought you were to be the great banian-tree giving shelter to 
thousands of weary souls. Instead, you are selfishly seeking your own w^ell- 
being. Let these little things alone, my child’. With this group of 
disciples, Ramakrishna was building up, slowly and silently, a new 
order of monks to whom he was to bequeath the legacy of his spiritual 
attainment. 

This was precisely the reason why Ramakrishna was particular about 
testing the physical as well as the moral stamina of every person, before 
a dmi tting him into this select group. A fresh young mind, not yet tainted 
by worldly thoughts, and plastic enough to be cast in his spiritual mould, 
was what he valued most as entitling one to be a member of this holy band. 
Hence this batch' came to be composed mostly of young ardent souls. And, 
with one exception, all of them came from the educated middle class 
of Bengal. 

Latu (Swami Adbhutananda), a Bihari by birth and the young servant 
of a Bengali devotee, was the exceptional member, who was blissfully 
ignorant of the three R’s. Gopal (Swami Advaitananda) was rather 
advanced in years, and Tarak (Swami Sivananda) was older than the 
rest. Hari (Swami Turiyananda) was scarcely fourteen; Subodh (Swami 
Subodhananda), Gangadhar (Swami Akhandananda), and Kali (Swami 
Abhedananda) were very nearly of the same age. Sarada (Swami 
Trigunatitananda) was quite a boy when he met Ramakrishna for the first 
time in 1885. Hariprasanna (Swami Vijnanananda), destined to be a monk 
of this holy order in later life, came to Ramakrishna with the cousins 
Sarat (Swami Saradananda) and Sasi (Swami Ramakrishnananda), when 
all of them were going through college education. Narendra (Swami 
Vivekananda), Rakhal (Swami Brahmananda), Baburam (Swami Prema- 
nanda), Jogin (Swami Yogananda), and Niranjan (Swami Niranjanananda) 
were almost of the same age, and were perhaps just crossing their teens 
when they came to the Master. 

His way of training these young souls was unique. He did not rule 
them like the traditional gurus with the rod of iron, nor did he believe in 
thrusting doctrines or dogmas into their young minds. He was all love 
and compassion for these young pupils, and chose to meet them almost 
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on an equal footing. Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re, he led each one 
of them by the hand along the path best suited to his taste, temperament, 
and capacity. 

The melancholy air of the stoic was not to touch their tender minds. 
He would rather strive to keep up the lustre and buoyancy of these young 
souls by humouring them occasionally with endearing words, interesting- 
parables, and witty remarks, and sometimes by making them roar with 
laughter by his marvellous mimicry of worldly men and women in a variety 
of funny poses. Even the consciousness of sin, which sits heavily on the 
hearts of devotees of particular schools, was not permitted to cast a gloom 
on their bright countenance. Ramakrishna told them with emphatic 
perspicuity: ‘The miserable man who repeats tirelessly “I am a sinner” 
really becomes a sinner.’ 

Instead of burdening their minds with dogmas or fettering their feet 
with a fixed code of rituals, he urged them simply to verify the truths 
mentioned in the ^astras by their own experiment and observation. He 
pointed out to each a particular path and asked him to proceed with the 
balanced attitude of an empiricist and discover for himself the sublime 
spiritual truths that lay at the end of the path. His method perfectly 
suited the trend of the modern mind and, very naturally, appealed to the 
rational understanding of his young disciples. Moreover, instead of 
allowing them to indulge in vain controversies about metaphysical and 
theological themes, he would stir up in their hearts, by his very presence 
as well as by his pointed and emphatic words, an intense yearning for 
realizing God. 

And, for realizing God, he told them clearly that no half-hearted 
measure would be of any avail. They must withdraw their minds entirely 
from the sense-world and turn them inward, before they could expect to 
stand face to face with Truth eternal. Lust and greed for wealth had to 
be banned, if they wanted seriously to realize spiritual truth. Thus would 
he work up their zeal for embracing a life of renunciation, selflessness, and 
purity. One day, he actually made them beg their food like sannydsinSy 
and, on another occasion, distributed among them ochre cloth, the robe 
that distinguishes the Hindu monk from the householder. Thus did 
Ramakrishna breathe the spirit of sannydsa into the supple, yet vigorous, 
minds of his picked group of young disciples, initiate them, in his simple 
and unceremonious way, into monastic life, and lay firmly and securely the 
foundation on which the Ramakrishna Order of monks was to be built up 
in the fullness of time. 

It was during the last protracted illness of Ramakrishna that his young 
disciples really banded themselves together, under the leadership of 
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Narendranath, into a holy brotherhood. Ramakrishna’s fatal throat trouble 
began in the middle of 1885 and lasted for about a year ; and of this period, 
he had to spend nearly four months in a Calcutta house and about eight 
months in a suburban villa at Cossipore. His lay devotees met the entire 
expenses of his treatment, while his young disciples, strengthened immensely 
by the presence and vigilant service of the Holy Mother (Sarada Devi), 
shouldered the responsibility of nursing him. 

Ramakrishna saw the potential leader in Narendranath. He scanned 
him thoroughly and observed: ‘Ordinary souls fear to assume the respon- 
sibility of instructing the world. A worthless piece of wood can only just 
manage to float, and if a bird settles on it, it sinks immediately. But Naren 
is different. He is like the great tree trunks, bearing men and beasts upon 
their bosom in the Ganga.’ Naturally, he entrusted to Narendranath the 
serious task of consolidating the holy brotherhood by looking after the 
spiritual growth of all the members of this group. Ramakrishna told him 
plainly one day, ‘I leave these young people in your charge. Busy yourself 
in developing their spirituality’. 

Three or four days before Ramakrishna passed away, he called Naren 
alone to his side, fixed his affectionate gaze upon him, and became 
absorbed in an ecstasy. Naren’s mind remained spell-bound for a while, 
after which he heard the Master saying rather piteously, ‘Today I have 
given you my all, and now I am only a poor faquir possessing nothing. By 
this power you will do infinite good to the world, and not until it is 
accomplished will you return’. On the last day of his life, August 15, 1886, 
Ramakrishna charged Narendranath repeatedly with the words, ‘Take care 
of these boys’, before he entered into samadhi for the last time and left the 
mortal frame behind. 


THE BEACON LIGHT 

The hurried survey of Ramakrishna’s life made in the foregoing pages 
may appear to be rather bewildering to the modern mind. His father’s 
dream about his divine origin, the ecstatic visions of his early age, his 
critical estimate of bread-winning education during a precocious adolescence, 
his frantic quest in youth after the supersensuous scriptural truths, his 
earnest and vigorous spiritual practices according to the directions of 
different schools of religion, his realization of God through every one of 
these diverse methods within an incredibly short period of time, the spiritual 
uplift and illumination of his disciples by his benign and potent will, and, 
lastly, his mysterious transmission of spiritual power into Narendranath 
on the eve of his passing away— all these, surely, lie beyond the range of 
normal experience. Even his almost unprecedented record of puiity and 
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love, his amazing syntheses of opposing phases of life, thoughts, and 
emotions, his edifying contacts with the old-school scholars and devotees, 
including his own guTus, and also with the modern intellectuals, broadening 
their religious outlook by his message of harmony of religions, dissemina- 
tion of all the spiritual ideas and ideals upheld by some of the most important 
faiths of the world, inspiring his young disciples with the spirit of renun- 
ciation, and infusing into Narendranath the idea of worshipping God- 
through the service of suffering humanity — even these contain elements 
that our sophisticated minds are not prepared to accept without demur. 

Among the moderners, there are many who do not believe in anything 
outside the reach of the senses or the intellect, and look upon religion as an 
interesting pastime of puerile minds. To these bold free-thinkers, the 
supernormal elements of Ramakrishna’s life may appear like the dreamy 
stufiE of a fairy-tale, or perhaps like the unmistakable symptoms of a psychoi- 
neurotic patient. But, before passing any such verdict, one should pause 
to consider, with a critical and unbiased mind, if through Ramakrishna’s 
phenomenal life the world has encountered a fresh and convincing mass of 
evidence in favour of spiritual truths. 

Ramakrishna, through his deep and extensive observations, discovered 
the fact, often ignored or misunderstood even by theologians, that it is to 
God as the primary underlying substratum, the final cause of the universe, 
that all religions, in spite of their distinct and apparent mythological and 
ritualistic crudities, aim at ..drawing our attention. If, according to his 
finding, God of the theologians be no other than the philosophers’ logical 
ground of existence’ and the final cause, then, surely. He lies beyond the 
scope of our category-ridden minds. 

A modern man may recoil from Ramakrishna’s apparently anthropomor- 
phic visions of the final cause in different forms of the personal God, and 
may not hesitate to equate these with hallucination. But since the same 
visions, with all their minute details, have been witnessed by countless 
seers before him, and since identical visions are held by them all to be 
open to any one who will strive seriously to attain them, the spiritual 
visions cannot surely be classed with the wild fantasies of a particular 
deranged brain. By his own empiric observations with pure intelligence 
or spiritual intuition, Ramakrishna became convinced of the fact that any 
method of practical religion, if sincerely followed, was sure to develop this 
faculty that lies dormant in every person, and through it to lead him to visions 
of the personal God in various forms. This is a perfectly humanistic and 
universal fact, as good as law, bearing on the development of a particular 
aspect of human nature and consequent possibilities of extension of the 
range of human knowledge beyond the normal scope of the unedified mind. 
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Ramakrishna, like all other men of realization, found that it was not 
the physical conditions that determined his mystic visions, as in the case 
of hallucination ; rather, he observed with empiric accuracy how events 
occurred in the physical world according to the will of his divine Mother, 
as communicated to him through his visions. 

He assessed the truth of his mystic visions by his own observation and 
found them capable of leading him up to the brink of a transcendental 
realization of the supreme Reality. Hence to him the spiritual visions 
appeared to be closer to Reality than the things of the world, and from the 
comparatively greater amount of joy, purity, strength, and illumination 
he derived from these visions, he gave them a greater value than the con- 
tents of sense-impressions. 

But the mystic intuition of a pure heart cannot impart finality to 
knowledge, in so far as it reveals only a glimpse of the Reality, which lies 
beyond mind and beyond speech. It was only when he transcended both 
reason and intuition that his consciousness stepped out of all limits and 
realized its absolute identity with the eternal and unchangeable, nameless 
and formless substratum. Reality. Ramakrishna used to say: ‘You have 
to draw out a thorn with another, and then reject them both.’ With the 
visions wrought by vidyd-mayd or spiritual intuition, one has to free oneself 
from the tyranny of sense-impressions, and then one has to leave aside 
even the spiritual intuition and transcend the plane of mystic visions, before 
the individual soul is able to realize its identity with the eternal Spirit. 

But certainly the Absolute beyond time, space, and causation cannot 
be objectified to our consciousness through reason, intuition, or imagina- 
tion, and hence cannot be known in this sense ; yet the Absolute became 
‘more than known’ to him, inasmuch as his own consciousness became one 
with it. With him the transcendental existence, instead of being merely a 
construction of philosophical speculation, mathematical abstraction, or 
poetic imagination, became a tangible and living fact of experience through 
his frequent plunges in the ocean of nameless and formless Reality. 

Through his extensive observations of numerous and distinct God- 
visions, in the course of his search along the different paths of religion, 
he found that these visions differed only in colour and outline, name and 
form, but they coincided thoroughly so far as the substance was concerned. 
In and through them all he had the unerring perception of the transcen- 
dental Absolute. The formless appeared before his pure mind through 
divine forms. To his clear vision the difference between the personal and 
the impersonal God was no more than that between ice and water, and the 
difference between the various forms of the personal God appeared like 
that between the distinct forms of the same actor playing different roles. 
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Moreover, his mystic experiences brought fresh data from planes beyond 
the reach of the senses, and left the intellect to study them and discover 
through them the truth of essential oneness behind all appearances. Thus 
did he comprehend that the entire diversity of appearances, which we call 
nature, was nothing but a manifestation of the selfsame Absolute — ^visions 
of the personal God forming its apex and those of the physical world its 
base. Before his spiritual vision was unfolded a majestic and magnificent 
oneness of the universe, towards which all sciences and all philosophies 
are surely and steadily converging. It is this realization of a living oneness 
that alone can furnish the world with the rationale behind the concept of 
equality and fraternity, and provide it with the basis on which it may 
build up the much-needed edifice of universal brotherhood. 

Indeed, the world has been sorely in need of a seer like Ramakrishna 
with such a fresh, brilliant, perfect, and extensive record of spiritual 
experiences, in order to dispel the gathering clouds of doubt and reinstal 
the faith of humanity in the eternal Truth. It was a conspicuous feature of 
his life that he valued those very things which the modem world is trying 
to ignore and set aside. Religion was the breath of his life, morality his 
backbone. In his perspective, realization of God was the worthiest object 
of life, and devotion, purity, sincerity, selflessness, love, and humility 
constituted the real wealth of man, far superior in value and significance 
to anything of the external world. And he developed all- these to a unique 
degree of perfection. In his life, one finds an unsurpassed record of God- 
intoxication, spotless purity, and surging love for humanity. And then, with 
his mind broad as the sky, strong as adamant, and pure as a crystal, he 
plumbed the depths of spirituality, collected the treasures of the entire 
wisdom of the past, tested their worth, and reinvested them all with a fresh 
hall-mark of truth. From his lips, the world hears the voice of the ancient 
prophets ; in his life, it discovers the meaning of the scriptures. Through 
his life and teachings, man has got an opportunity of learning the old 
lessons afresh. 

By his deep and extensive spiritual experience of the entire range of 
Upanisadic truths, Ramakrishna has surely heralded an epoch-making 
Hindu renaissance. He discovered the wonderful spirit of Catholicism 
within the sealed bosom of Hinduism, and released it through his own 
realizations to spread all over the globe and liberalize all communal and 
sectarian views. 

By touching the entire gamut of spiritual experience, his life and 
message have their appeal to all men of all countries. This is why the 
late lamented French savant, Dr. Sylvain Levi, rightly observed: ‘As 
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Ramakrishna s heart and mind were for all countries, his name too 
is a common property of mankind.’ 

Through his superhuman power of transmitting spirituality by a mere 
glance, touch, or will, through his phenomenal syntheses of contradictory 
phases of life, thoughts, and emotions, of bhakti and jnWna, work and renun- 
ciation, garhasthya (life of a householder) and sannyasa, and through his al- 
most unprecedented measure of selfless love and purity, Swami Vivekananda 
saw in him the highest expression of Divinity on the human plane, a com- 
bination of the intellect of Sahkaiacarya and the heart of Buddha or 
Caitanya. 

‘ Through all the different readings about him taken by persons belong- 
ing really to the first rank of intellectuals, of the modern as well as of the 
old school, one thing has become very clear, namely, that when humanity, 
in the midst of a chaos and confusion of ideals, clashes and conflicts of 
interests, was about to lose its hold on religion, Ramakrishna’s blazing life 
of realizations suddenly appeared like a new and very bright luminary in 
the spiritual firmament of the world. In the light of this resplendent life, 
the rationale behind all religions and the precious nuggets of truth 
embedded in all creeds have been revealed, and this revelation may be 
expected to convince the modern empiricists, as also the rationalists of 
all schools, about the values of religion. 

It is encouraging to notice that a voice, though very feeble, has been 
raised in the modern world by a distinguished band of thinkers, poets, 
philosophers, and scientists, a voice that is tending to rationalize the wisdom 
of the seers and prophets, and thus to lift up the eyes of mankind towards 
spirituality. It is sure to grow in volume and intensity and get a wider 
hearing. The more this voice becomes audible, the more will humanity be 
in a position to understand correctly the import of Ramakrishna’s life as a 
beacon light that has appeared at a critical moment in the history of man, 
in order to illumine the upward path of human civilization, and thus to 
help it out of the present welter of cultural ideals and direct it towards a 
great world-wide spiritual awakening. It was given to Swami Vivekananda, 
the illustrious leader of his young disciples, to realize this significance of 
Ramakrishna’s phenomenal life and to announce to the world, in his 
trumpet voice, the thrilling tidings of such a glorious future. 

Through the voice of the disciple, the world is really listening to the 
voice of the Master. The disciple is the dynamic counterpart of the Master. 
If the life of the Master be a book of revelations, that of his worthy apostle 
is its appropriate commentary and a compendious guide-book of its practical 
application. 
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III. SWAMl VIVEKANANDA AND SPIRITUAL FEDERATION 

We have noticed how Ramakrishna recognized in Narendranath a 
potential leader of men, entrusted to him the serious responsibility of 
tending his brother-disciples, inspired him to dedicate himself entirely to 
the service of humanity, and finally, by transmitting his own spiritual power 
into him, became spiritually one with his disciple. We have also observed 
that it was Vivekananda who grasped the deeper imports of Ramakrishna s 
life and broadcasted the same practically all over the world. 

He verified the truth of his Master’s message by his own experiments 
and observations, and then, with a firm conviction born of his own realiza- 
tions, he presented, amplified, and elucidated before the world the precious 
lessons he had learnt at the feet of Ramakrishna. He made, moreover, 
important practical deductions from the Master’s message that might go to 
exalt both individual as well as collective life. He analysed the deeper 
aspirations of the human heart, and scanned its doubts and confusions. He 
studied the entire course of human progress through centuries, compared 
different epochs of cultural advance, and weighed the various ideals of 
human civilization ; and from all these data he discovered and pointed out 
to humanity the path that might lead it to a glorious future. 

Indeed, like Bhagiratha of Hindu mythology, Vivekananda brought 
down the clear and vitalizing stream of spirituality from the celestial heights 
and seclusion of Ramakrishna’s life, and made it break through the cliffs 
of doubt and scepticism and rush down hills and valleys in an ever-widening 
mighty current, inundating the unhealthy slimes and cesspools of sordid 
thoughts and enriching the soils of the earth with a fresh, charming, and 
vigorous life of spirituality. 

THE ROCK OF ADAMANT 

‘Vivekananda’ was the monastic name of Narendranath Datta, who 
was born on the 12th January, 1863, in an aristocratic Ksatriya family of 
Calcutta, the then capital of India. His mother was a spirited and accom- 
plished lady with an air of majesty in her demeanour, and his father an 
enlightened free-thinker with liberal views, a compassionate heart, and a 
leaning towards an ostentatious and rather extravagant mode of living. In 
all these details, Narendranath differed widely from his spiritual Master, 
whose home environment, as we have noticed, was marked by rustic 
simplicity. 

The contrast was, perhaps, no less prominent in their physical consti- 
tution, temperament, and cultural training. As opposed to Ramakrishna’s 
delicate physique and almost feminine grace, Narendranath, with his strong 
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and athletic build, was Promethean in vigour and thoroughly masculine 
in deportment. Through systematic courses of physical culture, Narendra- 
nath became an adept in wrestling and boxing, as much as in racing, riding, 
and swimming. Among his companions, he made himself conspicuous by 
his bold and free movements, loving heart, and straight and unconventional 
manners. If Ramakrishna displayed the sattvika (serene) trait of the true 
Brahmana, his disciple had all the rajasika (active) signs of a true-born 
Ksatriya. Narendranath too, like his spiritual Master, was a lover of music. 
But unlike the inspired dreamer Ramakrishna, who only sang pieces gleaned 
from the strolling minstrels, in tunes picked up from the wayside, this 
enthusiastic realist underwent a prolonged course of regular training under 
able guides, till he qualified himself as a master of vocal and instrumental 
music. While Ramakrishna refused to engage himself seriously in picking 
up the bare essentials of the three R’s in a primary school, Narendranath 
came to be a full-fledged university graduate. At college, he impressed 
his professors and compeers by the extraordinary versatility of his genius, 
and made his mark as a powerful controversialist. However, even from 
his childhood, he had a religious bent of mind, and in this, surely, he 
resembled his Master. In the immature age when boys find nothing more 
interesting than play, Narendranath delighted in spending long hours in a 
meditative pose before the images of God. 

But in adolescence, he grew up to be a rationalist to the core of his 
being. He was at heart a seeker of truth. But his nature rebelled against 
the idea of accepting anything on faith. His reason had to be satisfied by 
convincing and incontrovertible evidence, before he could bend to recog- 
nize the validity of a statement, scriptural or scholastic. He pored over 
books, discussed with scholars and churchmen, overwhelmed amateur and 
professional lecturers on religious topics with sallies of penetrating ques- 
tions, but nowhere did he find adequate light for solving his own sincere 
doubts about the ultimate verities of life and existence. Finding idealism 
as inefficient to fulfil his craving for truth as agnosticism or positivism, he 
surrendered himself for a time to the popular, refined, and considerably 
christianized tenets of the Brahmo Samaj, propounded by the illustrious 
Keshub Chandra, who was then at the height of his glory. But the intense 
yearning of his searching soul could not compromise itself with all that 
this enlightened creed held out to him, and he literally smarted under the 
pressure of disappointment. In his restlessness, he went about the city to 
meet religious worthies, but from nobody did he receive anything that 
could convince him about the existence of God and the possibility of man 

attaining perfection. .... . 

When, baffled in his attempt, this precocious, rationalistic seeker ot 
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truth had reached almost the verge of scepticism, he met the great saint of 
Dakshineswar accidentally in the house of a Brahmo devotee. This was 
in November 1881. Ramakrishna became highly impressed by Narendra- 
nath’s religious songs, and perhaps his penetrating gaze discerned some- 
thing behind the charmingly melodious voice, which convinced him of the 
immense potentialities that lay dormant in the heart of the meteoric youth. 
He attracted Narendranath forthwith within his own orbit by inviting him 
to visit the Dakshineswar temple. This chance meeting of the two souls 
really proved to be pregnant with all the possibilities of Narendranath’s 
subsequent career. 

The meeting of Ramakrishna with Narendranath, which ended 
eventually in their spiritual union, appears, moreover, to symbolize the 
meeting of the ancient culture with the modern, scriptural faith with 
imperious reason, mysticism with positivism. Behind their Indian skin 
and complexion were two souls representing two different types of cultural 
groups, one clinging credulously to the scriptural ideology of the old days 
and the other getting itself freed from all trammels of dogma. 

Ramakrishna revealed through his life the spirit of Hinduism at its 
best and highest. Narendranath, on the other hand, when he met Rama- 
krishna for the first time, represented the searching, analytical, rationalistic, 
truth-seeking, and vigorous spirit of the modern West. He was a votary 
of reason, and had absolutely no faith in church dogmas, sentimental effu- 
sions, and apparently meaningless ceremonials. He could not regard 
ecstatic vision as anything more than hallucination. He had waded tirelessly 
through the path of intellect under the implicit guidance of European 
thinkers of great repute; he had mastered different systems of western 
philosophy, which had scraped off the thin veneer of Brahmo theism from 
his mind. Searching the archives of western thought for an idea or inspira- 
tion with which he might console himself, he had tried the impassioned 
pantheism of Shelley, the spiritual raptures of Wordsworth, and had for a 
time tested the worth of an adventitious medley of the pure monism of 
Vedanta, the objective idealism of Hegel together with the basic ideals 
of the French Revolution— liberty, equality, and fraternity. None of these 
could satisfy him for long. He had developed grave doubts about the exist- 
ence of God. It was not a craving for God-vision like that of a Hindu 
spiritual aspirant, but a passionate urge for finding unbounded peace and 
unrestricted knowledge that tormented the soul of this precocious enthusiast. 
Such was Narendranath, a thoroughbred, up-to-date moderner, when he 
rushed by chance into the orbit of Ramakrishna. 

Shortly afterwards, Narendranath visited the saint and, with all his 
critical faculties on the alert, observed Ramakrishna minutely, weighed 
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his words and thoughts cautiously, and scrutinized his conduct as thoroughly 
as he could. He put before the sage his straight, earnest, and crucial 
query, tersely and pointedly: ‘Sir, have you seen God?’ He expected, 
perhaps, a negative, dubious, or devious reply, as he had so long received 
from all acclaimed seers whom he had approached with this challenge. 
This time, however, the young rationalist was stunned by a prompt, 
unexpected, and amazingly unambiguous reply in the affirmative : ‘Yes, 

I see Him just as I see you here, only in a sense much more intense.’ In 
a state of bewildering surprise he listened to what followed: ‘God can 
be realized , one can see and talk, to Him as I am doing with you. Sut 
who cares to do so? People shed torrents of tears for their wife and 
children, for wealth and property, but who does so for the sake of God? 
If one weeps sincerely for Him, He surely manifests Himself.’ The 
simple, clear, and spontaneous outpourings of Ramakrishna’s heart had 
the efiEect of impressing the sincerity of his conviction upon Narendranath, 
though, of course, he was not yet prepared for accepting all that he had 
said. Narendranath has left a record of this impression in the following- 
words: ‘For the first time, I found a man who dared to say that he had 
seen God, that religion was a reality to be felt, to be sensed in an infinitely 
more intense way than we can sense the world. As I heard these things 
from his lips, I could not but believe that he was saying them not like an 
ordinary preacher, but from the depths of his own realizations.’ 

Narendranath’s realistic frame of mind got a rude shock on that very 
day, when Ramakrishna called him aside, showered upon him an un- 
expected measure of affection, and addressed him in the perfectly familiar 
tone of an old and very dear acquaintance, referring, all the while, to 
strange, unintelligible, and mysterious things purporting to be the ante- 
cedents of his own earthly career. These utterances appeared to him like 
the ravings of a maniac. He came away that day from the holy sage -with 
a confused feeling of unstinted reverence for his unimpeachable sanctity 
mixed with lurking doubts about his absolute sanity. 

Yet an unaccountable and tremendous attraction urged him to repeat 
his visit to the saint within a month. This time he had an occasion of 
witnessing, to his utter dismay, the wonderful potency of Ramakrishna’s 
touch, which made everything about him swim and spin before his eyes 
and dissolve into empty space. He felt as if he was facing death and cried 
out in consternation, ‘What are you doing? I have parents at home’. This 
drew a genial laugh from the saindy wizard of Dakshineswar and made 
him pass his hand over Narendranath’s breast with the remark, ‘All right. 
Let us leave it at that for the moment’. Immediately, to his infinite 
surprise and relief, Narendranath regained his normal vision. Considering 
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the fact that he possessed a robust physique and a very strong and 
indomitable mind, he could not but marvel at the immensity of 
Ramakrishna’s mesmeric power. But, so far as the spiritual greatness of 
Ramakrishna was concerned, Narendranath was not yet in a position to 
come to any definite conclusion. 

The next visit followed very quickly, and on this occasion Rama- 
krishna’s powerful- touch steeped Narendranath immediately in a trance. 
While he remained in that state, the Master elicited from his inner mind 
whatever he wanted to know about his antecedents and whereabouts, his 
mission in this world, and the duration of his earthly life. The information 
thus received tallied completely with Ramakrishna s foreknowledge about 
these things. Regarding this incident the Master afterwards said to his 
disciples: ‘I asked him several questions while he was in that state. He 
dived deep into himself and gave fitting answers to my questions. They 
only confirmed what I had seen and inferred about him.’ 

Narendranath was very much impressed by Ramakrishna’s inscrutable 
and overwhelming power, and he felt a great attraction towards the sage. 
But, while his heart swayed towards the Master, his intellect guarded its 
independence jealously and would not permit him to be befooled by any 
form of probable charlatanry. He would have nothing to do with 
Ramakrishna’s panegyrics about the divine Mother, or other gods and 
goddesses, or even about the Nirguna Brahman of Advaita Vedanta, before 
he could satisfy his own reason by adequate evidence on behalf of their 
existence. He dared even to challenge Ramakrishna’s sanity during his 
ecstatic visions and asked him. with piercing frankness, ‘How do you know 
that your realizations are not the creations of your sick brain, mere 
hallucinations?’ Perhaps his intellect, by its excessive and audacious zeal, 
tried to put a brake on his heart, which had been pulling him with powerful 
and incomprehensible force towards the holy saint of Dakshineswar. 
During this period, Narendranath’s inner life became a tumultuous scene 
of continued and implacable war between his domineering intellect and 
spiritually disposed heart. It was this heart that had resisted, by its dis- 
approbation and dissatisfaction, his intellect’s unrestricted march towards 
the cultural ideas of the modem West, and now it was his intellect that 
stood in the way of his heart’s outgoing impulses for owning allegiance to 
the age-old spiritual ideals of India. 

Narendranath’s intellectual predilection for positivism did not, how- 
ever, ruffle Ramakrishna’s equanimity. He appreciated and even enjoyed 
Narendranath’s pungent polemics issuing, as he knew, out of a bed of 
intellectual sincerity. He would even stimulate the young rationalist’s 
critical spirit by such encouraging words addressed to his disciples as, 
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‘Do not accept anything because I say so. Test everything for yourselves’. 
Thus did the Master, in his almost infinite affection and patience give 
Narendranath a very long rope to indulge in free and sincere expression 
of his own thoughts, no matter how impudently aspersive and iconoclastic 
these might appear to other people about him. 

BORING THE ROCK 

The sage was perfectly rational in his method of approach towards 
his spiritual pupils and in presenting before them his own knowledge. He 
appeared, in his unassuming and liberal pose, more like a fact-finding 
and liberty-giving modern savant than a dictatorial spiritual preceptor of 
the traditional stamp. His method was based on a deep and extensive 
knowledge of human psychology, and it never contradicted reason. 
Through all these as well as through the piercing logic of Ramakrishna’s 
repartee, and the stupefying harmony of reason and creative imagination 
behind his illuminating analogies and parables, Narendranath saw the 
intellectual counterpart of Ramakrishna’s ecstatic exterior, and wondered 
at this extraordinary combination of heart and intellect. In later days, he 
referred to this and juxtaposed it to his own temperamental outlook by 
the following epigram; ‘Outwardly he was all bhakta, but inwardly all 
jnanin. ... I am the exact opposite.’ 

Narendranath, with all the ardour of his impetuous soul, started an 
enthusiastic career of spiritual practice, in order to verify the worth of 
Ramakrishna’s instructions by his own realization. He took up different 
modes of spiritual sadhana prescribed by the Master, and put his heart and 
soul into them. 

During this period, the change that came upon Narendranath 
amounted to nothing less than an astounding and unthinkable volte-face. 
Regarding this credal somersault, Brojendranath Seal, one of the leading 
rationalists of modern India, who happened for a time to be the ‘friend, 
philosopher, and guide’ of young Narendranath, records his own impres- 
sion by the following scholarly exclamation: ‘I watched with intense 
interest the transformation that went on under my eyes. The attitude of 
a young rampant Vedantist-cum-Hegelian-cum-revolutionary like myself 
towards the cult of religious ecstasy and Kali-worship may be easily 
imagined ; and the spectacle of a bom iconoclast and free-thinkei: like 
Vivekananda, a creative and dominating intelligence, a tamer of souls, 
himself caught in the meshes of what appeared to me an uncouth, super- 
natural mysticism, was a riddle which my philosophy of the pure reason 
could scarcely read at the time.’ 

In 1884, his father died leaving his family in debts and abject penury. 
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Narendranath, being the eldest brother, had to exert himself to his utmost 
to face the distressing situation boldly and squarely. 

His faith in the existence of a just and merciful God, in a world where 
millions die of starvation, was shaken to the core. The sceptic in him 
jumped up from the deeper layers of his mind, where it had retired before 
the invasion of Ramakrishna’s conquering spirituality, and it asserted itself 
in openly denying any good or gracious Existence beneath such an apparently 
diabolical world. Ramakrishna, however, had unshakable faith in him, 
and he waited patiently for the psychological moment when Narendranath 
would exhaust of himself the superficial atheistic contents of his mind. 

After a fairly long period of continued suffering, Narendranath, when 
he had reached an extreme state of physical and mental exhaustion, per- 
ceived, to his utter surprise, the first and almost miraculous rush of spiritual 
current from within. By an intuitive flash, he found the rationale that 
could reconcile divine graciousness with the miseries of the world, and he 
felt relieved. He intuitively reali7-ed that the life of a householder was 
not meant for him. 

He resolved to renounce the world ; and on the very day he wanted 
to slip away, he met Ramakrishna in a devotee’s house in Calcutta. At the 
Master’s express desire, Narendranath accompanied him to Dakshineswar 
and spent the night there. Ramakrishna read his mind like an open book, 
and he asked him not to renounce the world so long as he was alive. 
Narendranath went back to his family, but he could not secure any 
permanent and substantial office on which the members of his family might 
depend. One day, at Dakshineswar, at the suggestion of the Master, he 
attempted thrice to pray to the divine Mother to improve the financial 
condition of his family. But each time, in his ecstatic fervour of love and 
faith, he forgot all about his distressed family and prayed only for knowledge 
and devotion, discrimination- and renunciation. After this, Ramakrishna, 
however, assured him that by the grace of God, his mother and brothers 
would find just enough means to make both ends meet. 

From this day, he became a new man and practically started on a new 
career. His atheistic reactions were over, and his faith, coming from within 
the depth of his heart, coloured and controlled all his thoughts, words, 
and deeds. 

This new outlook enabled him to surrender himself completely to the 
Master. Realizing the supreme efficacy of spiritual intuition and the 
perfect mastery of it by Ramakrishna, he slackened his stubborn hold 
on the proud intellect and engaged himself with persevering tenacity in 
opening wide the gate of spiritual knowledge under the benign guidance 
of his beloved Master. 
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His fii St-hand knowledge o£ abject poverty and also of the heartlessness 
of the people about him became sublimated into an intense feeling of 
sympathy for all the poor and downtrodden people on earth. It was this 
widening of his heart by the erosion of poverty, combined with the 
spiritualizing of it by his Master’s inspiration, that led him afterwards to 
proclaim to the world his epoch-making faith in deified humanity: ‘The 
only God in whom I believe is the sum total of all souls, and above all, 

I believe in my God the wicked, my God the miserable, my God the poor 
of all races.’ 

It was during the last days of the Master in the Cossipore villa, when 
Narendranath was about twenty-three years of age, that a glimpse of 
beatitude calmed his surging humanitarian instinct, dimmed, for a time, 
even his hallowed vision of deified humanity, and stirred up in him an 
inordinate passion for merging his soul completely in the absolute Reality 
through nirvikalpa samddhi and remaining absorbed in that state for ever. 
For this he prayed to the Master, and one day his consciousness stepped 
suddenly out of all limits and became one with the supreme Brahman ; 
and after its descent, Ramakrishna charged him with the mission of his 
life. He pointed out to him that it was not for him to harbour individualism 
to the extent of remaining constantly absorbed in spiritual ecstasy, and 
that his mission consisted in serving mankind as a lever for its spiritual 
uplift. In the light of the Master’s words, Narendranath resolved to 
sacrifice even the intense bliss of transcendental union with the supreme 
Self. His heart, standing midway between the Absolute and the relative, 
was swayed constantly by a surging love for deified humanity, and yet, 
at times, it would be stilled into a perfectly calm lake mirroring the 
transcendental glory of the formless Divinity and shutting out the world 
with all its contents. Thus selfless love for God in man and absorption in 
God impersonal came to be the two spiritual terminuses between which 
his consciousness plied. Convinced by his own realization of the spiritual 
value of his Master’s injunction to him, he combined, in later days, the 
twin ideals of individual salvation and universal well-being, while framing 
the motto of the Ramakrishna Order of monks. 

Thus, after working slowly, imperceptibly, and perseveringly for 
nearly six years on the adamantine rock of Narendranath’s heart, Rama- 
krishna bored it completely by his unswerving love and benign grace. 

HARNESSING THE STREAM 

Ramakrishna commissioned Narendranath to look after the spiritual 
well-being of his brother-disciples, and under his able and loving guidance 
the young disciples banded themselves together into an incipient brotherhood 
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of potential monks, while attending the sick-bed of their dear Master at 
the Cossipore villa. 

Immediately after the Master had passed away, a tornado of renuncia- 
tion and intense yearning for God-realization swept over their minds, 
wrenching them all, one group after another, from their family moorings. 
Tarak, Latu, and Gopal (senior), who had already renounced their homes, 
continued to live in the Cossipore garden-house. The other brothers of 
this band, with Narendranath at their head, came there every day to spend 
a considerable time in earnest spiritual exercise and contemplation on the 
life and teachings of their Master. The period of the lease expired in a 
month, when with extreme reluctance they had to leave the precincts of 
the house, sanctified and endeared by the holy association of their beloved 
Master and charged with the pathos of his separation. 

A small, old, and dilapidated house was rented forthwith at Baranagore, 
almost half-way between Cossipore and Dakshineswar, and the little group 
shifted there from the garden-house with the Master’s relics and eventually 
ushered into existence a monastery for the Ramakrishna Order of monks. 
The expenses were met by some of the lay disciples of Ramakrishna, such 
as Surendra Nath Mitra, Balaram Bose, Girish Chandra Ghosh, and 
Mahendranath Gupta. In the absence of the inspiring touch of their 
Master, these householder disciples felt very keenly the need of a pure 
atmosphere of unalloyed spirituality produced by the ardent devotion, 
renunciation, and consecration of the younger group. 

Towards the end of the mournful year I'SSe, Narendranath, together 
with most of the young visionaries, went to spend a few days in the 
village home of Baburam. It was in the midst of the quiet and natural 
surroundings of this village that the young spiritual enthusiasts were fired 
with the ideals of absolute renunciation by the burning words of 
Narendranath and welded permanently into a brotherhood. One by one, 
the young disciples of Ramakrishna felt the urge of sacrificing everything 
for God and man, and proceeded to take the solemn vow of sannydsa, 
that is, of absolute renunciation and consecration. 

After they had come back from the village with a fresh and intensified 
ardour for renunciation, they severed themselves completely from their 
family ties, and, in course of a couple of years, all of them joined the 
Baranagore monastery. They stayed here till 1892, when they shifted 
to another house at Alambazar, a place immediately to the south of 
Dakshineswar. One auspicious day, the Baranagore monastery became 
sanctified by the traditional cererhony of sannyasa, when all the inmates 
went through the rigid formalities according to the holy custom of the 
Sankara school of Hindu monks. Clad in ochre robes and loin-cloths and 
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invested with new monastic names, they started a fresh career, supplement- 
ing, by such necessary forms and externals, the spirit of monasticism that 
they had imbibed from their Master and nourished so long with 
earnest devotion. 

Seized by a frenzy of spiritual fervour, these young monks imposed 
upon themselves with passionate zeal the austere discipline of the recluse 
and devoted themselves entirely to the quest of spiritual truth as the only 
immediate and worthy object of their lives. Allowing themselves only 
spare food and meagre rest for their physical sustenance, they strove, 
constantly and seriously, to remain absorbed in spiritual exercise. 
Meditation, contemplation, hymns, prayers, and religious songs and 
discourses came to be their only occupation. 

One of the brothers, Ramakrishnananda, preserved all the relics of 
the Master in a separate room, placed a portrait of his on a pedestal, and 
served it with the entire devotion of his heart, just as he had done when 
Ramakrishna had been alive. 

I’his new feature introduced by Ramakrishnananda lent a real charm 
to the monastery. Through this, all disciples, lay and monastic, found 
something with which they could solace their hearts aggrieved by the 
separation from their dear Master. But, unless proper safeguards were 
taken, this might develop into a mere cult and fix the brotherhood for ever 
within the narrow groove of a new sect. Vivekananda was thoroughly alive 
to this danger, and placed before them the lofty ideas and ideals that he had 
received from the Master ; and these appeared to his penetrating insight 
to be the essential and indispensable materials for building up the 
Ramakrishna Order of monks. He would call up before their imagination 
the vision of an entirely new type of monastic life characterized by a deep 
spiritual foundation combined with a broad, humanistic, and universal 
religious outlook. He made them conscious of the fact that the Master’s 
life was the very negation of sectarianism: it was, in fact, a living embodi- 
ment of all faiths. Thus, Vivekananda charged all the brothers of the new 
Order of monks to become conscious of the tremendous responsibilities 
that had been laid imperceptibly on their shoulders by their beloved 

Master, . ^ . 

Ramakrishnananda alone remained glued to the service of the Master, 

and would not stir out of the monastery. The rest of the brotherhdod felt 
the occasional urge to lead the severely lonely life of the wandering mon 
or that of the solitary recluse. 

Some of the brothers like Abhedananda, Yogananda, and Adbhutananda 
had started the career of a parivrajaka or wandering monk immediate y 
after the Master’s departure. Vivekananda contented himself occasionally 
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with short trips to Deoghar or Banaras, his sole attention being fixed, on 
the solidarity of the Order. But, before long, even he could no longer 
hold himself within the bounds of the monastery. In 1888, a couple of 
years after the Master had passed away, he passed through Banaras, Ayodhya, 
Lucknow, Agra, Vrindaban, and the Himalayas. With his heart filled with 
ecstatic devotion to God, and yet remaining open to receive the aesthetic 
impress of monumental productions of art, he travelled with equal zeal 
through places of religious association as through those of historic interest. 

In 1889, Vivekananda had to go over to Allahabad to nurse Yogananda, 
then suffering from an attack of smallpox. Here he heard about the great 
saint of Ghazipur, Pavhari Baba, whom he proceeded to meet early in the 
following year. 

This saint impressed him very much, and for a time he felt tempted to 
receive from him lessons on yoga, so that, contrary to his Master’s wish, 
he might remain absorbed in samadhi. For several consecutive days he 
resolved to surrender himself to the saint as his disciple, but every night 
he had a vision of his beloved Master standing before him with a mute 
appeal in his look for dissuading him from his strange resolution. Intuition 
got the upper hand, and by its revelation the desire was shaken off 
his mind. 

From Ghazipur he hurried to Banaras to nurse ailing Abhedananda. 
Here he spent some time in the garden of Pramadadas Mitra, practising 
severe austerities, till the sad news of the death of Balaram Bose, one of 
the devoted lay disciples of Ramakrishna, called him back to the Baranagore 
monastery. 

He stayed in the Baranagore monastery for about a couple of months. 
The recluse in him, however, made him restless, and he resolved to leave 
the monastery at once and never to return to it, unless he could develop 
his spiritual potentiality to such a degree as might enable him to transform 
a man by a mere touch. With this grim resolve he set out, with the 
blessings of the Holy Mother (Sarada Devi), in July 1890, on an indefinitely 
long journey. 

Akhandananda had already made an extensive tour in the northern 
parts of India including Kashmir, the Himalayas, and even Tibet. 
Vivekananda took him as his companion and guide and passed through 
Deoghar, Bhagalpur, Banaras, Ayodhya, and Nainital to Almora in the 
Himalayas. It was in the last named place that, through a deep meditation 
under a banian-tree, he realized a momentous piece of spiritual truth, of 
which he made the following fragmentary note in his diary of that date: 

The microcosm and the macrocosm are built on the same plan. Just as 
the individual soul is encased in the living body, so is the universal 
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Soul in the living Prakrti (Nature), the objective universe. Siva (Kali) is 
embracing Si\a ; this is not a fancy. This covering of the one (Soul) by 
the other (Nature) is analogous to the relation between an idea and the 
word expressing it: they are one and the same, and it is only by a mental 
abstractioit that one can distinguish them. Thought is impossible without 
words. Therefore, in the beginning was the Word etc. This dual aspect 
of the universal Soul is eternal. So what we perceive or feel is this 
combination of the eternally Formed and the eternally For ml ess ’ His 
Master’s woi'ds about the identity of the Jiva and Siva, which had appealed 
so long only to his intellect, now became living in the flash-light of his 
own intuition. This was, perhaps, why immediately after rising from his 
seat of meditation he told his companion Akhandananda : ‘Here, under 
this banian-tree, one of the greatest problems of my life has been solved.’ 

At Almora, Vivekananda I'eceived the heart-rending news of his sister’s 
suicide. He started forthwith in search of a quiet region of the Himalayas. 
But soon his sudden illness as well as that of Akhandananda forced him to 
abandon his search for solitude and proceed to Srinagar in Garhwal, and 
eventually to Dehra Dun. Leaving his brother under the benign care 
of a chance acquaintance, Vivekananda moved on to Rishikesh with 
Saradananda and I'uriyananda, who had meanwhile joined him. But, 
within a few days, he had a terrible attack of fever which brought him 
almost to the [)oint of death. After recovery, his delicate health did not 
permit him to stay any longer in the extreme climate of the mountainous 
tract, and he was j^ractically forced to retire to the plains. Thus, his search 
for a suitable s|wt on the Himalayas, where he might devote himself to 
a long course of meditation, was brought to an abrupt end by a combination 
of fortuitous circumstances. 

However, the party, joined by Brahmananda at Hardwar, proceeded 
to Saharanpur and thence to Meerut, where they met Akhandananda and 
stayed for nearly five months. But his Master’s injunction regarding the 
service of mankind as the mission of his life was constantly before Viveka- 
nanda’s mind, and since his realization at Almora about the divine harmony 
in nature, nothing could possibly make any breach between the spiritual 
yearning of his soul and the service of deified humanity. Still his mind 
was not at rest. He had not yet discovered his precise line of action. For 
this he required concentration of thoughts, a closer study of the condition 
of the people of the land, of which he had nearly covered the northern 
half by his travel, and a more intimate and extensive knowledge of the 
Hindu scriptures as also of modern thought. For all these he resolved 
to travel to the southern extremity of India and visit the holy temple of 
Kanya Kumarl, and thus complete his cultural and economic survey of 
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forthwith with a very strong letter of introduction to one of his friends, 
who happened to be the chairman of the committee for selecting delegates 
for the Parliament. The tone of the letter can be felt through the 
following sentence, ‘Here is a man who is more learned than all our 
learned professors put together’. Armed with this letter and encouraged 
by a reviving hope, the Swami went back to Chicago. He went about the 
city in search of his destination. After a weary and fruitless endeavour, 
he sat down exhausted in the street, when a generous lady from the opposite 
house stepped out, almost like a godsend, and proceeded to help him out 
of his difficulty. With her help, he got himself enrolled, without delay, 
as a delegate for the Parliament of Religions arid lodged with the other 
oriental delegates. 

The Parliament of Religions commenced its first session on the 11th 
September, 1893. The Swami’s majestic appearance, expressive of a virile 
manhood, combined with his strikingly attractive apparel, made him 
conspicuous among the oriental delegates. He waited till the end of the 
day to take the last turn of making a short speech by way of announcing 
himself before the great assembly. He opened his lips to accost the audience 
endearingly as ‘sisters and brothers of America’, and he was overwhelmed 
by deafening cheers from all corners of the hall. Silence followed, and 
Vivekananda poured out his heart. Bereft of cold formalities, rigid dogmas, 
and hollow, stilted, or illusive phraseology, his artless and spontaneous 
speech proceeded from the fullness of his heart, and verily ‘he spake like 
one in authority’. The surging stream of spirituality, of endless love for 
God and deified humanity, of universal faith in all religions — ^the stream 
that had had its birth on the snow-capped heights of the heavenly life of 
Ramakrishna and had descended to the immaculate heart of his ch o sen 
disciple — suddenly broke through all barriers and gushed out in a 
torrential rush of apostolic love and wisdom. The house was flooded by 
waves of spirituality. 

Before the final session of the Parliament on the 27th September, he 
deli\ ered ten or twelve speeches, through which he acquainted the house 
with the lofty ideas and ideals connected with various aspects of Hinduism, 
and also with his central theme of universal Religion based on the findings 
of the Vedic seers. In the inspired utterance with which he concluded his 
address at the final session, one sees a revelation of the spirit of Ramakrishna, 
and gets the key-note of Vivekananda s message to the "West. He declared 
with all the emphasis that he could command: ‘The Christian is not to 
become a Hindu or a Buddhist, nor a Hindu or a Buddhist to become a 
Christian. But each must assimilate the spirit of the others and yet 
piesei\e his individuality and grow according to his own law of growth. 
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If the Parliament of Religions has shown anything to the world, it is this : 
It has proved to the world that holiness, purity, and charity are not the 
exclusive possessions of any Church in the world, and that every system has 
produced men and women of the most exalted character. In the face of 
this evidence, if anybody dreams of the exclusive survival of his own religion 
and the destruction of the others, I pity him from the bottom of my heart, 
and point out to him that upon the banner of every religion will soon be 
written, in spite of his resistance: “Help and not Fight”, “Assimilation 
and not Destruction”, “Harmony and Peace and not Dissension”.’ 

His clear and impressive exposition, combined with his all-embracing 
love and prophetic vision, elicited from the American press a chorus 
of admiring and reverential applause. The New York Herald frankly 
announced him as ‘undoubtedly the greatest figure in the Parliament of 
Religions’, and added: ‘After hearing him, we feel how foolish it is to 
send missionaries to this learned nation.’ 

The doors of the rich, the learned, and the religiously disposed were 
flung open to him, and he was overwhelmed by the reverential courtesy 
and luxurious hospitality of his admiring hosts. His days were spent in 
talks and discourses in parlours and public places, and in keeping 
hundreds of engagements with interested people who would flock to him 
from different quarters. 

For a time, he placed himself under a Lecture Bureau and toured 
through a number of iniportant cities including Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Boston, Washington, and New York. At Boston, he courted the displeasure 
of the audience by his scathing criticism of certain aspects of western life. 
Vivekananda’s plain-speaking, instead of being an eye-opener, wounded the 
national vanity of his Boston audience, irritated for a while the press, 
and gave a handle to jealous partisans bent upon mischief. The Swami, 
however, remained unperturbed, paid no heed to the reactionary wave oi 
indignation, and looked with compassion upon the agents of mischief. 

At Detroit, he broke away from the Lecture Bureau and proceeded 
independently on his lecturing tour through a number of cities. Ulti 
mately, he settled in New York with a band of earnest souls around hin 
and held with them regular classes on Jnana-yoga and Raja-yoga, that is 
a system of Hindu metaphysics and Hindu science of practical religion 
Of the devoted American followers who remained faithful to him uj 
to the end of their lives, mention may be made of the following: 
Miss Greenstidel (afterwards Sister Christine), Miss S. E. Waldo (afterward 
Sister Haridasi), Mr. and Mrs. Leggett, Mrs. Ole Bull, and Miss Josephim 
Macleod. In New York, his first course lasted from February to June 1895 
and about this time, he had finished dictating to Miss S. E. Waldo hi; 
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illuminating treatise Raja-yoga, which tvas valued as much by scholars, 
like the American philosopher William James, as by spiritual aspirants, 
like Count Leo Tolstoy of Russia. 

In the summer of 1895, the Swami retired, with nearly twelve devoted 
disciples, to a quiet hill-retreat, the Thousand Island Park, on the bank of 
the Ri\cr St. Lawrence. It was here that he converted his philosophical 
seminar into a full-fledged hermitage and initiated his disciples into the 
discipline of ahama life by way of a temporary experiment. Each day 
the Swami’s ‘inspired talks’ opened a new vista of noble thoughts and 
sentiments, and his closer spiritual contact went to chasten and exalt the 
lives of the earnest group of spiritual aspirants. It was here that he released 
before his disciples his thoughts and sentiments about his Master, 
Ramakrishna. 

In September 1895, he went over to England, via Paris, for a change 
on grounds of health ; but, instead of taking rest, he worked hard for his 
mission. During his short stay in England, the Swami’s magnetic person- 
ality and illuminating discourses made a great impression upon many and 
won the esteem even of learned and aristocratic circles. 

Towards the end of 1895, he returned to America for a brief sojourn 
of about three months. Besides conducting his regular classes in New 
York, he went through a whirlwind course of lectures before learned 
audiences, like the Metaphysical Society of Hartford, the Ethical Society of 
Brooklyn, and the Philosophical Seminar of Harvard, as well as before the 
general public in various places in New York, Boston, and Detroit. About 
this time, a young Englishman, J. J. Goodwin, dedicated his life entirely 
to the Swami’s service. It was the devoted application of this idealistic 
stenographer that went to preserve the later lectures of Vivekananda. In 
February 1896, he introduced Ramakrishna to the New York public 
through his brilliant discourse on ‘My Master’. The most important 
business of the Sw’^ami during this period was the consolidation of his 
Amei'ican work by organizing the Vedanta Society of New York under 
Francis Leggett as its President. 

Thus placing his mission in America on a permanent footing, and 
writing to one of his brother-disciples, Saradananda, to come and take 
charge of the New York centre, he left for London by the middle of April 
1896. Saradananda, who had already arrived in London, took necessary 
instruction from the Swami and proceeded to New York by the end of 
June. The Swami again applied himself vigorously to do some solid work 
in England through public lectures as well as through regular classes on 
Vedanta philosophy. This time he became intimate with the old and 
venerable Indologist of Oxford, Max Muller, and attracted a band of 
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Staunch followers, like Miss Margaret E. Noble (later Sister Nivedita), 
Mr. and Mrs. Sevier, and Miss Henrietta F. Muller. With the Seviers he 
spent about a couple of months on the Continent. The Swami stayed for a 
while in the bracing climate of Switzerland, in order to refresh his tired 
nerves, went to Germany to meet, on invitation, Paul Deussen, the great 
Vedantic philosopher of Europe, and then returned to England, visiting 
Holland on the way. The sublime Alpine scenery of Switzerland sug- 
gested to the Swami the idea of establishing on the heights of the 
Himalayas a monastery where his eastern and western disciples might find 
a suitable place for union. The Seviers took up the idea and made it their 
life-work to give it a practical shape. By the end of December 1896, the 
Swami left the shores of England, made a short stay in Italy, and then 
proceeded to India. The Seviers accompanied him to spend the rest of 
their lives in India, devoting themselves exclusively to spiritual practice 
as well as to work out the Swami’s idea about the Himalayan monastery. 

REVITALIZING THE RELIGIONS 

Thus, Vivekananda spent more than three years of the best part of 
his life in America and Europe. He acquainted his western audience with 
the faith of the Hindus rooted in the oldest of scriptures, the Vedas ; he 
told them about the impersonal character of its teachings, its universal 
message of unbounded Catholicism, its presentation of various readings of 
Divinity, monistic, qualified-monistic, and dualistic, and also about various 
kinds of religious practice grouped under four fundamental types, namely, 
Jnana-yoga, Raja-yoga, Bhakti-yoga, and Karma-yoga, covering the entire 
range of human tastes, temperaments, and capacities. He explained to 
them the doctrine of Karma and rebirth, and enlightened them on the 
Hindu idea of salvation through the realization of one’s identity with the 
Absolute. Then, by his rational exposition, he showed how the Hindu 
view of religion could stand the severest scrutiny of reason and exist in 
perfect amity with the findings of science. Above all, he laid special 
emphasis on the fact that the broad and liberal message of Vedanta con- 
tained the science of all religions that might enable the world to realize 
the essential unity underlying all religions and to stand united on the 
magnificent pedestal of universal Religion. He showed how the findings 
of the Upanisadic seers regarding the fundamental verities of life and 
existence were perfectly non-denominational in their character, and these 
could be assimilated by all sections of humanity, in order to secure their 
faith in their respective creeds against the aggressions of critical reason and 
also to liberalize their outlook on all other religions. 

The Swami’s definition of religion as ‘the manifestation of the 
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Divinity that is already in man’ went surely to clear a mass of prejudice 
against religion. According to him, religion is a growth from within till 
one reaches the last stage of human evolution, when the individual realizes 
within his own self all his dreams of perfection and absolute freedom, and 
discovers the kingdom of heaven that has been lying all the time within 
the heart. Since evolution presupposes involution, the evolving man must 
have within himself the potentiality of perfection, which he is trying to 
manifest, consciously or unconsciously, through all his thoughts and 
endeavours. When man conquers his inner nature, he becomes perfect 
and finds God, the ever-free Master of nature, the living ideal of perfection 
and absolute freedom, as the essence of his own being. When one attains 
such a state, he is said to be religious. Hence did the Swami say : ‘Religion 
is neither in books, nor in intellectual consent, nor in reason. Reason, 
theories, documents, doctrines, books, religious ceremonies are all helps 
to religion ; religion itself consists in realization.’ Thus, instead of laying 
stress merely on authority, tradition, and dogmas, instead of clouding the 
issue with supernaturalism, instead of making any peremptory demand on 
the credulity of people regarding things and ideas unwarranted by scientific 
knowledge and positivistic common sense, the Swami presented religion as 
a perfectly ‘natural and normal element of human life’. 

Then the Swami pointed out that religion is not only a natural and 
normal element, but also a universal phenomenon of human life. He 
observed that the craving for perfection, for infinite life, bliss, and 
knowledge, is a deep-rooted instinct of man. This was why the Swami 
announced: ‘It is my belief that religious thought is in man’s very con- 
stitution, so much so that it is impossible for him to give up religion until 
he can give up his mind and body, until he can give up thought and life.’ 

Besides being a natural, universal, healthy, and ennobling function, 
religion was declared by the Swami to be the source of the highest kind of 
happiness. The lower types of humanity in all nations find pleasure in 
the senses, while the cultured and the educated find it in thought and 
philosophy, in the arts and the sciences. Spirituality is a still higher plane. 
The subject being infinite, that’plane is the highest, and the pleasure there 
is the highest for those who can appreciate it. 

Yet the Swami was not a believer in the valuation of religion on 
the grounds of utility; he taught that religion as a laudable quest for 
eternal truth was its own reward, and he challenged the utilitarian assessor : 
‘What right has a person to ask that truth should be judged by the standard 
of utility or money? Suppose there is no utility, will it be less true? Utility 
is not the test of truth.’ He went farther to declare that it was not only 
the individual, but the entire society in its collective existence that was 
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benefited by religion, because religion appeared to be the most potent and 
salutary force for sustaining the very life of a social group. The Swami 
declared emphatically: ‘Of all the forces that have worked and are still 
working to mould the destinies of the human race, none certainly is more 
potent than that the manifestation of which we call religion. No other 
ideal can put into us the same mass of energy as the spiritual. I do not 
deny that men, on simply utilitarian grounds, can be very good and 
moral. . . . But the world-movers, men who bring, as it were, a mass of 
magnetism into the world, whose spirit works in hundreds and in thousands, 
whose life ignites others with a spiritual fire, such men, we always find, 
have that spiritual background. Their motive power came from religion. 
In building up character, in making for everything that is good and great, 
in bringing peace to others, and peace to one’s own self, religion is 
the highest motive power, and therefore ought to be studied from that 
standpoint.’ 

The Swami was emphatic in his assertion that the value of the 
life of an individual or a society was to be assessed on its spiritual progress, 
and not merely on its material possessions or intellectual attainments. 
Hence culture of the cardinal virtues, namely, purity, devotion, humility, 
sincerity, selflessness, and love— all that contribute to spiritual progress — 
should claim our attention more than anything else on earth. He assured 
his western audience that this outlook, instead of standing in the way of 
material and intellectual advancement, would rather go to improve the 
condition of the world by eliminating all disruptive and disintegrating forces, 
all clashes and conflicts arising out of the present leaning towards the 
negation of the nobler traits of human nature. 

While proclaiming the supreme necessity of religion for the progress 
of civilization, the Swami was not blind to the historical data regarding the 
untold sufferings that had been brought upon human society by 
fanatics in the name of religion. The Swami, however, pointed out that 
religion was not to blame for the misdeeds carried out in its name. 
Religious intolerance and fight proceeded, like all other conflicts, from 
ignorance, vanity, selfishness, and brutality ingrained in the baser nature 
of man. 

The Swami made it clear that quarrels between different religions 
arose from over-emphasis on ‘secondary details , and that there was 
unanimity regarding the fundamental aim and scope of religion, which he 
laid down briefly and pointedly in the following words: ‘The aim is to 
get rid of nature’s control over us. That is the goal of all religions. Each 
soul is potentially divine. The goal is to manifest this Divinity within, by 
controlling nature, external and internal. Do this either by work (Karma- 
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yoga), or worship (Bhakti-yoga), or psychic control (Raja-yoga), or philosophy 
(Jnana-yoga), by one or more or all of these — and be free. This is the whole 
of religion. Doctrines, or dogmas, or rituals, or books, or temples, or forms 
are but secondary details.’ He drew the attention of all to the fact that 
the great religions of the world were of one opinion, so far as belief in the 
existence of God, potential divinity of the soul, and possibility of salvation 
through transcendental experience of God were concerned. All great 
religions derive their origin and validity from the realizations of one or 
more seers of outstanding personality. All of them owe allegiance to certain 
books as their scriptures, and while urging mankind to attain freedom 
through the knowledge of God, all of them prescribe certain forms and 
symbols, glorification of names of God, and worship of holy personages 
as aids to spiritual growth. Said the Swami: ‘The language of the soul 
is one, the languages of the nations are many ; their customs and methods 
of life are wholly different. Religion is of the soul, and finds expressions 
through various nations, languages, and customs. Hence it follows that the 
difference between the religions of the world is one of expression and not 
of substance ; and their points of similarity and unity are of the soul, 
intrinsic. The same sweet harmony is vibrant there also, as it is on many 
and diverse instruments.’ 

The Swami pointed out that, w^hile philosophy was the substantial 
core, the central theme, the very soul of every religion, mythology and 
rituals were only its outer sheath, ‘secondary details’, mere expressions, and 
that there was no reason for claiming these secondary details to be invariable 
components of religion. The Swami pointed out that it was owing to this 
mistaken attitude towards the externals of religion that different sects and 
communities fought with one another. 

The Swami, however, said; ‘External helps and methods, forms, 
ceremonies, creeds, doctrines, all have their right place, and are meant to 
support and strengthen us until we become strong. Then they are no 
more necessary. They are our nurse and as such indispensable in youth.’ 

He explained, moreover, that religion had evolved a multitude of 
creeds on the same fundamentals, in order to suit the different temperaments 
of distinct groups of people. Variety of faiths has enriched the world and 
made religion accessible, comprehensible, and practicable to all men. The 
Swami said; ‘You cannot make all conform to the same ideas ; that is a 
fact, and I thank God that it is so. ... It is the clash of thought, the 
differentiation of thought, that awakes thought. So I want sects to multiply 
in e\ery countiy, that more people may have a chance to be spiritual.’ 

The fundamental elements of all religions, divested of all special 
names, forms, and local colour, were conceived by the Swami to be the 
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Universal Religion: ‘It must be one which will have no location in place 
or time ; which will be infinite, like the God it will preach, and whose 
sun will shine upon the followers of Krsna and of Christ, on saints and 
sinners alike ; which will not be Brahmanic or Buddhistic, Christian or 
Mohammedan, but the sum total of all these, and still have infinite space for 
development ; which in its catholicity will embrace in its infinite arms, and 
find a place for, every human beirig.’ 

Finally, in order to convince the world of the feasibility of conceiving 
and practising the universal Religion, the Swami, in a mood of apostolic 
fervour, proclaimed his own burning faith through the epoch-making 
utterance: ‘I accept all religions that were in the past and worship them 
all. I worship God with everyone of them, in whatever form they worship 
Him. I shall go to the mosque of a Mohammedan ; I shall enter the 
Christian’s church and kneel before the Crucifix ; I shall enter the 
Buddhistic temple, where I shall take refuge in Buddha and his Law. 
I shall go into the forest and sit down in meditation wfith the Hindu, who 
is trying to see the light which enlightens the heart of everyone. Not only 
shall I do all these, but I shall keep my heart open for all that may come 
in the future. . . . The Bible, the Vedas, the Koran, and all other sacred 
books are so many pages, and an infinite number of pages remain yet to be 
unfolded. I would leave it (my heart) open for all of them.’ 

Thus, through his rational exposition of the necessity and essentials of 
religion, and through his elucidation of the grand concept of universal 
Religion, the Swami applied the spiritual message of Vedic India, which 
had been reaffirmed by Ramakrishna’s and his own realizations, for vitalizing 
all the different religions of the world and enabling them to hold their 
ground before the crusades of scientific findings and critical reason. 

AWAKENING THE MOTHERLAND 

Swami Vivekananda, with his devoted followers, Mr. and Mrs. Sevier 
and Mr. Goodwin, landed at Colombo on the 15th January, 1897 ; and 
after visiting a few places in Ceylon, the Swami proceeded through 
Rameswaram, Ramnad, Madura, and Madras to Calcutta. From the second 
week of May till the end of the year, he made an extensive tour in northern 
India through Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Kashmir, and Rajasthan ; and 
wherever he went, he broadcasted through his animating talks and discourses 
whatever he had to say about the much-needed salvation of his beloved 
motherland. Before sailing again for America in June 1899, he made 
another tour in the northern provinces and went on pilgrimage to the holy 
shrines of Amaranatha and KsTrabhavam in Kashmir. He spent nearly 
two years and a half in India and, during this entire period, in spite of his 
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tailing health, he worked breathlessly for propagating his message and 
organizing the corps of his standard-bearers. 

His spirit of universalism had appealed very strongly to the imagination 
of the western races, who had hailed him as the ‘cyclonic monk of India’ 
and discerned in him the likeness of Buddha and Christ. This unqualified 
appreciation of the Swami by the progressive people of the West certainly 
flattered the vanity of his countrymen. They saw in him a redeemer of 
India’s honour. Very naturally, the ‘cyclonic monk of India’ was hailed 
by his countrymen as the ‘patriot saint of India’. In him, they discovered 
not only the fulfilment of their human aspirations after perfection, but 
also a redoubtable champion of the sacred cause of their motherland, whose 
bright past had been totally eclipsed by the gloomy present. 

The helpless condition of the unlettered, poverty-stricken, and down- 
trodden masses, unrelieved by the sympathy of the rich and the enlightened ; 
the travesty of the lofty ideals of the Vedic religion at the hands of the 
Pharisaical leaders of orthodox society, forging reprehensible formulas 
of untouchability in the name of religion and dehumanizing the dumb 
millions by the obnoxious pressure of social iniquities ; the abominable 
self-forgetfulness of the enlightened liberals and their reckless and alarming 
strides towards Westernism in thought and manners ; the rapid disintegra- 
tion of the Hindu society into innumerable fighting sects of fundamentalists 
and an ever-swelling rank of educated heretics — all these had been oppressing 
the tender and patriotic heart of Vivekananda as long as he stayed with the 
methodical, progressive, organized, virile, and prosperous races of Europe 
and America. In order to stimulate the patriotic as well as religious 
sentiments of the Indians and to direct these on right lines, he had already 
worked up the enthusiasm of a group of followers to start an English 
journal and publish it regularly from Madras. Thus, in spite of all his 
preoccupations in the West, the Swami’s keen solicitude for the well-being 
of India had been almost the central theme of his thoughts and feelings 
as long as he had been away from his country. And, as soon as he touched 
the soil of India, all the pent-up feelings of his heart for his beloved country 
surged up tumultuously. From one end of India to the other, from 
Colombo to Almora, Swami Vivekananda, like a veritable ‘lion of Vedanta’ 
roared to rouse the ‘sleeping leviathan’. 

Through his teachings, the Indians felt the thrilling touch of their 
mighty and glorious past ; they realized the potency of their age-old culture, 
the stupendous strength, the sublimity, as well as the utility of the spiritual 
lore handed down to them by their forefathers, the rsis of old. Then, again, 
in the light of his teachings, his countrymen could measure accurately the 
depth of their present degradation; they saw clearly how their physi c al 
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deterioration, inertia, and lethargy, their lack of manliness, self-help, 
seriousness, spirit of obedience, practicality, and organizing capacity, and, 
above all, their awful dearth of love, generous feelings, and cultural 
integrity had reduced them to a very miserable sample of humanity. With 
the same breath, the Swami made them discover the infinite potentialities 
that still lay hidden in the depth of their hearts beneath the superficial 
film of filth and degradation, and they were made to visualize the bright 
and glorious days of a thoroughly rejuvenated future India. 

He asked them to be bold enough to admit their own mistakes and 
try seriously to correct them. He asked his Hindu brethren to realize the 
fact that just as individuals reap the fruits of their own actions, so also 
does the entire society. Forgetting the broad and humanistic teachings of 
the Vedic seers, losing gradually the spark of spiritual life, and consequently 
setting a premium on the externals of religion and on a strange and 
unworthy class-consciousness for maintaining and asserting with vengeance 
their fictitious superiority, the mediaeval leaders of the Hindu society had 
stooped to fetter the people with rigid and invidious laws. During this 
period, the Vedic religion, the epitome of Catholicism, came to be almost 
synonymous with a hot-bed of untouchability, sectarian hatred, and social 
tyranny. The foreigners came to be branded as mlecchas and yavanas ; 
severe strictures were passed against sea-voyage ; reprehensible excesses 
of caste-prejudices were encouraged in the name of religion ; invidious 
barriers were raised within the Hindu fold ; and acute sect-consciousness 
came to be the ruling idea of religious life, and divided the society into 
innumerable hostile camps. All these, surely, went to disintegrate the 
Hindus, and disabled them from thinking of uniting with the other religious 
communities within the land. Thus Hinduism, which could very well 
boast of furnishing the whole world with lofty ideas, ideals, and incentives 
for establishing universal brotherhood, came to be, by an irony of fate, 
an appalling zone of disintegrating forces. 

The Swami emphasized the fact that, if the Hindus could again live 
up to the lofty ideals of their own original scriptures, the Vedanta, they 
might pull down all barriers that divided man from man, and, by this 
process, they might develop a gigantic power of cohesion that could integrate 
all the various Indian sects and communities into one mighty nation. The 
Swami, moreover, pointed out that the Vedantic ideas about the divinity of 
the soul and the oneness of the universe, and of consequent ‘fearlessness’, 
would go not only to unite the people of India by harmonizing all 
differences, but they would also infuse enormous strength into the nation 
and raise it from the slough of lethargy and despair. 

Addressing particularly his enlightened co-religionists, who, under the 
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hypnotic spell of western culture, had become blind to the potency and 
efficacy of their own religious ideas, the Swami explained clearly why 
renaissance of Hinduism through the revival of the Vedantic thoughts 
should be placed on the forefront of any programme for national reconstruc- 
tion. The Swami said: T see that each nation, like each individual, has 
one theme in this life, which is its centre, the principal note round which 
ever)’ other note comes to form the harmony. In one nation, political power 
is its \’itality, as in England. Artistic life in another, and so on. In India, 
religious life forms the centre, the key-note of the whole music of national 
life ; and if any nation attempts to throw off its national vitality, the 
direction tvhich has become its own through the transmission of centuries, 
that nation dies, if it succeeds in the attempt. And therefore, if you 
succeed in the attempt to throtv off your religion and take up either politics 
or society, or any other thing as your centre, as the vitality of your national 
life, the result tvill be that you will be extinct. To prevent this, you must 
make all and everything work through that vitality of your religion.’ 

Thus, he pointed out that the choice of the Hindus of old in making 
spirituality the basis of their entire civilization, the mainspring of their 
social, economic, and political life, was the greatest achievement of the 
genius of their race. It was this choice that had enabled the Hindus to 
survive so many social and political cataclysms and, even after a lapse of 
thousands of years, to retain their racial individuality. The Swami tried 
to disillusion his westernized countrymen, who looked at the Indian problems 
and their solution through imported glasses of politics and radical social 
reform, by scanning the errors of the dominant races of the world and the 
jeopardized state of their society: ‘The political systems that we are 
struggling for in India have been in Europe for ages, have been tried for 
centuries, and have been found wanting. One after another, the institu- 
tions, systems, and everything connected with political government have 
been condemned as useless, and Europe is restless, does not know where 
to turn. . . . Europe, the centre of the manifestation of material energy, 
will crumble into dust within fifty years, if she is not mindful to change 
her position, to shift her ground and make spirituality the basis of her 
life.’ Almost like a prophet of the age, Vivekananda declared that even 
the latest movements of socialism or communism would never be able to 
achieve their goal until and unless they took their stand on spiritual ideals. 

He laid before his countrymen practical formulas of social service 
deduced from the fundamental teachings of the Vedanta. ‘God is here 
before you in various forms,’ said the Swami, ‘he who loves His creatures 
serves God.’ He enjoined on the privileged classes to feel intensely for 
the misery of the teeming millions and to serve them with all the devotion, 
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sacrifice, and reverence due to deified humanity. The Swami’s piercing 
words are still ringing in one’s ears: ‘I consider that the great national 
sin is the neglect of the masses, and that is one of the causes of our downfall. 
No amount of politics would be of any avail until the masses in India 
are once more well educated, well fed, and well cared for. They pay for 
our education, they build our temples, but in return they get kicks. They 
are practically our slaves. If we want to regenerate India, we must work 
for them.’ ‘So long as the millions live in hunger and ignorance, I hold 
every man a traitor who, having been educated at their expense, pays not 
the least heed to them ! ’ Thus did the Swami make the classes conscious 
of their duties towards the masses. 

The sunken vitality of the helpless victims of social tyranny was to 
be restored by providing them with life-giving food, physical, intellectual, 
as well as spiritual. Once this was done, once the downtrodden section 
of the society could recover their lost vigour, physical as well as mental, 
they would become efiicient enough to evolve new social laws, new 
institutions suited to the pressing requirements of the modern age. Thus, 
in the field of social reform, he preferred the process of evolution to that 
of revolution. He encouraged neither drastic reform from above nor fight 
from below ; both were ruinous. The former would convulse the cultural 
ideals, and the latter would force the ebbing life out of the social body. 
The society was to be led gently to realize its own errors and made strong 
enough to eliminate by a healthy, natural, and evolutionary process all 
that would appear to it to be prejudicial to its progress. And he said to 
his people: ‘Meddle not with so-called social reform, for there cannot be 
any reform without spiritual reform first.’ 

He believed that the untold sufferings of the weak, the miserable, 
the downtrodden of all races could be mitigated only by the application, 
on a world-wide scale, of the Vedantic ideas, such as the divinity of the 
soul and oneness of the universe. But the world cannot possibly accept 
the Vedantic findings for readjusting its affairs before it finds convincing 
proofs of their worth in Indian life. Hence, he was convinced that the 
path of the redemption of the world lay in the redemption of India 
through the potency of her Vedantic culture. A practical demonstration 
of this potency by the Hindu society would automatically set the tv'orld 
moving towards a thorough overhauling of its modern civilization in the 
light of the Vedantic teachings. He pointed out to his countrymen that 
this was precisely the mission, to fulfil which India had outlived centuries 
of oppression and vandalism. With her gospel of universal love for deified 
humanity, she would help the entire mankind to advance surely and 
steadily in a really progressive career. Such being his reading of the 
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holy and lofty mission of his motherland, the Swami exhorted his country- 
men to remember, even while they were engaged in building up their own 
nation, the central fact that they were required to stand for universal 
peace and harmony and to extend their unqualified love and service to 
all parts of the world for all time to come. 

CONSOLIDATING HIS MISSION 

Besides touring over the length and breadth of India and broad- 
casting his life-giving message everywhere, Swami Vivekananda thought it 
absolutely necessary to start a permanent organization that might establish 
real man-making institutions in India and abroad for turning out individuals 
who would live up to the lofty spiritual ideals and dedicate their lives for 
the uplift of humanity. Naturally, he conceived that this organization 
must be monastic in its basic structure, and that, instead of being exclusive 
and individualistic in its spiritual aspirations like the traditional monastic 
orders, it must work in co-operation with the high-souled and interested 
public for the much-needed service of mankind, without discriminating 
between creeds and colours. 

At the earliest opportunity after his return from America, he 
approached his brother-disciples, who had meanwhile shifted the Bara- 
nagore monastery to a neighbouring place called Alambazar, and mooted 
his ideas before them. He convinced them, though with a little initial 
difficulty, that the ideas were not entirely his own, that these really came 
from the Master, Ramakrishna himself. Thus, he persuaded his brother- 
disciples, who had meanwhile developed into robust spiritual stalwarts, to 
see through his eyes the import and significance of Ramakrishna’s life and 
teachings, and induced them in this way to incorporate the ideal of serving 
suffering humanity as a manifestation of Divinity within the scheme 
of their monastic organization. He made them conscious of the fact that 
they were required by the Master to evolve an altogether new order of 
monks combining all the spiritual methods of jnana, bhakti, yoga, and 
karma, of which Ramakrishna’s life was a perfect and glorious epitome. 
Through meditation they were to realize God in the depth of their own 
existence, and through service they were to realize the selfsame God, the 
Viraj, in the entire universe. Individual salvation and service of deified 
humanity were to be blended harmoniously to form the motto of the new 
order of monks (Atmano moksartharh jagaddhitaya ca). 

With his spiritual brothers and all the lay disciples of Ramakrishna, 
the Swami laid the foundation of a corporate body, named the Ramakrishna 
Mission, on the 1st May, 1897. This Mission was to train monastic workers 
to live up to and propagate the Vedantic religion in the light of Rama- 
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krishna’s life and teachings, establish fellowship among the followers of 
different religions, and serve suffering humanity without making any 
distinction of caste, creed, or community. 

With money contributed by his devoted English admirer. Miss 
Henrietta F. Muller, and by his American follower, Mrs. Ole Bull, the 
Swami purchased lands at Belur on the opposite bank of the Ganga about 
five miles up Calcutta, built up a monastery there, and endowed it with 
a permanent fund, thereby providing his organization with a home of its 
own. Thus, in January 1899, the Belur Math (monastery) was established, 
and it was to serve as the headquarters of the Ramakrishna Order of monks, 
its principal centre of monastic training, and the place from which were 
to be started, guided, and regulated branch Maths in different parts of 
India and foreign countries. And the Belur Math, naturally, came to be 
also the de facto headquarters of all missionary and philanthropic activities 
of the Ramakrishna Mission organization. After his return from his second 
tour in the West, in 1901, the Swami imparted to his monastic organization 
a legal status through a deed of trust, and made his brother-disciple Swami 
Brahmananda, pre-eminently the fittest of them all on account of his 
towering spiritual personality and outstanding organizing capacity, the first 
President of the Trustees. Swami Saradananda, the capable, cool-headed, 
and infinitely patient apostle, was replaced by the vastly erudite Swami 
Abhedananda in the New York centre, and the former was entrusted with 
the charge of helping Swami Brahmananda in the task of organizing all the 
different activities of the Order. 

Swami Premananda, one of the prominent apostles conspicuous for 
his spotless purity and unbounded love, was entrusted with the task of 
managing the affairs of the Belur monastery. Meanwhile, a few ardent 
young souls had been admitted into the Order. In 1898, some of the 
western followers of the Swami, including Sister Nivedita, came over to 
India, and all these novices were placed under systematic and necessary 
spiritual training. Swami Ramakrishnananda, the peerlessly steadfast 
devotee of Ramakrishna who had stuck to the monastery from its very 
inception after the Master’s departure, was sent to start a centre at Madras 
as early as March 1897. Towards the middle of the same year, another 
brother-disciple and highly advanced spiritual soul, Swami Sivananda, was 
despatched to preach the message of the Master in Ceylon. And in 
February 1899, two other brother-disciples were sent over to Gujarat. 
Besides sending out monks for missionary work, the Swami stirred up the 
enthusiasm of his spiritual brothers and disciples for carrying on relief work 
among people distressed by famines or epidemics at various places in 
Bengal and Bihar. Swami Akhandananda went over to relieve the famine- 
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Stricken people of Murshidabad and eventually opened there, in 1899, the 
first permanent home of service of the Ramakrishna Mission. In March 
of the same year, Vivekananda, with the help of Mr. and Mrs. Sevier’s 
energ)^ and resources, realized his desire for a cosmopolitan Himalayan 
monastery by establishing the Advaita Ashrama at Mayavati, in the District 
of Almora. A few months later, the monthly English journal Prabuddha 
Bharata (Awakened India) was transferred from Madras to Mayavati, and 
was placed under the management of Mr. Sevier and the editorship of one 
of the Swami’s ablest Indian disciples, Swami Swarupananda. And, in the 
beginning of the same year, a monthly Bengali journal, Udbodhan, had 
been started and published from Calcutta under the able editorship of 
Swami Trigunatitananda. 

Thus, through Sri Ramakrishna ’s inspiration and Swami Vivekananda’s 
one-pointed devotion, a monastic organization, with an absolutely new 
spiritual outlook suited to the requirements of the age, was ushered into 
existence. 

On the 20th June, 1899, the Swami set out on another journey to the 
West, where, this time, he spent nearly a year and a half. He induced one 
of his great brother-disciples, Swami Turiyananda, to accompany him, as 
he wanted to place before his American followers a living example of the 
well-disciplined life of a Vedantic monk of India. Vivekananda proceeded 
through London and New York to the Pacific coast of the United States. 
Here also, as in the States of the east, centre, and middle west, where he 
had concentrated his activities during his previous visit to the country, the 
people became exceedingly interested-in his teachings, and several Vedanta 
centres were started, the prominent among which was the one at San 
Francisco. Leaving this centre as also the neighbouring ones under the 
care of Swami Turiyananda, and finding his New York Vedanta Society 
safe in the able hands of Swami Abhedananda, he left America, in July 
1900, to attend the Congress of the History of Religions in Paris. 

He spent nearly three months in France and attended the Congress. 
Leading Paris totvards the end of October, he visited some of the prominent 
States of Central Europe and then proceeded through Egypt to India, 
reaching the Belur monastery on the 9th December, 1900. 

A few days after his return, in January 1901, he paid a short visit to 
the Ad\aita Ashrama at Mayavati, and after a few months made a public tour 
in some of the districts of East Bengal and Assam. Towards the end of 
the }ear. Rev. Oda, a learned Buddhist abbot of a Japanese monastery, 
together with a companion, Mr. Okakura, came all the way from Japan to 
mvite the Swami to attend a religious congress to be held in their country. 
With Mr. Okakura, he went on a pilgrimage to Bodh-Gaya, and thence he 
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went to Banaras. This journey was undertaken, in spite of his bad health, 
in the earlier months of 1902. At Banaras, he inspired a band of 
enthusiastic young men to serve the diseased and the helpless, which led 
this group eventually to build up there the Home of Service (Sevashrama) 
under the auspices of the Ramakrishna Mission. 

Thus, after spreading the message of his beloved Master in India, 
Europe, and America, and consolidating his mission by organizing the 
Ramakrishna Order of monks, inspiring it with his ideas and ideals, and 
placing it on a permanent and secure basis, Swami Vivekananda passed 
away on the 4th July, 1902, at the premature age of thirty-nine. Within 
such a brief span of life, the Indian Prometheus of our age, unlike the 
classical hero, did bring down the celestial fire at God’s own command, and 
utilize it in bringing about a new order of things — in building up a new 
world where science was to shake hands with religion, different faiths were 
to stand united on the same pedestal of universal Religion, the down- 
trodden masses were to be released from age-old oppressions, human 
civilization was i to be secured firmly on a spiritual basis, and the entire 
human race was to get a fresh lease of healthy and useful life and march 
triumphantly in a really progressive career under the banner of ‘renunciation 
and service — universal love, peace, and harmony’. 


IV. GLIMMERINGS OF A NEW DAWN 

After the Swami passed away, the Ramakrishna Order of monks, 
under the benign spiritual aegis of the Holy Mother and the able steering 
of Swami Brahmananda, with the substantial co-operation of his brother- 
disciples, went on growing in bulk by admitting new members to the Order 
and extending its missionary and philanthropic activities on the lines 
chalked out by the departed leader. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MATH AND MISSION 
In course of time, with the broadening of its scope of public work 
and consequent increase of its responsibilities, the organization had to 
split itself formally into two distinct bodies. For efficient management, as 
also for the unavoidable exigency of imparting a legal status to the service 
aspect of the organization, all philanthropic, educational, charitable, and 
missionary activities were placed under a corporate body and registered 
formally, in 1909, as ‘The Ramakrishna Mission’ under Act XXI of 1860 
of the Governor-General of India in Council. According to the rules, the 
Trustees of the Belur Math formed the Governing Body of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, which also had its headquarters at the Belur Math. Swami 
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Brahmananda, who had continued to be the President of the Trustees of 
the Belur Math since 1901, became the first President of the formally 
registered Ramakrishna Mission. And the grave and onerous function 
of the first Secretary was carried on with great skill and precision by 
Swami Saradananda. 

The Trustees of the Belur Math, among other things, look after the 
spiritual training, growth, and consolidation of the Ramakrishna Order 
of monks, and start, guide, and control branch monasteries as training 
grounds of the members of the Order at various suitable places ; while the 
Ramakrishna Mission carries on different types of social service work, 
including temporary relief measures during floods, famines, earthquakes, 
epidemics, and other such occasional calamities, as well as regular and 
continuous charitable, missionary, and educational measures through 
permanent institutions in the shape of hospitals, dispensaries, maternity 
and child-welfare centres, preaching centres, orphanages, colleges, industrial 
schools, residential high schools and primary schools both for boys and 
girls, hostels for school and college students, as well as arrangements for 
part-time cultural training and peripatetic teaching for the masses. In 
the course of five decades after the passing away of Swami Vivekananda, 
the Ramakrishna Order has been able to count its monastic members by 
hundreds and spread almost a network of branch monasteries (Maths and 
Ashramas) all over India ; while the Ramakrishna Mission has, within this 
period, carried on relief works on numerous occasions in different parts of 
the country and established its permanent humanitarian institutions at 
various places in India (including Pakistan), Burma, Ceylon, the Federated 
Malaya States, Fiji, and Mauritius ; and quite a number of preaching 
centres have been opened in North America, South America, and Europe. 
Besides all these, the steadfast devotion of the monks of this Order to the 
ideal presented by the lives and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda, and their practice as well as preaching through talks and 
discourses and through a number of English monthlies, published in India 
and abroad, and several journals in different vernaculars of this country, 
have been gradually inspiring people with the spirit of the Master. 

RESURGENCE OF HINDU CULTURE 

India has passed through a number of successive phases of ebb and 
flow’ of her spiritual life, and with each epoch of religious upheaval, there 
has ahvays been an all-embracing renaissance of her cultural life. It is 
encouraging to notice that with the resurgence of Hinduism in all its 
phases, in the wake of Sri Ramakrishna’s life, has synchronized a steady 
cultural revival of the Hindus on all fronts. Sri Ramakrishna passed away 
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in 1886 and Swami Vivekananda in 1902, and the very beginning of the 
twentieth century is marked unmistakably by a complete recovery of the 
cultural self-consciousness of the Hindu community, and this is expressing 
itself through the different activities of its social life. 

With Swami Vivekananda’s preaching of the universal doctrines of 
the Vedanta in the western countries, the ancient religion of the Hindus has 
been released from the stigma of a crude and superstitious creed, and it has 
positively stepped on to a new phase of evangelism that has been termed 
‘aggressive Hinduism’ by Sister Nivedita. Hinduism has become aggressive 
not in the sense of seeking converts from any particular fold, but as con- 
firming the faith of all people in their respective Churches by furnishing 
them with the underlying rationale of all creeds. The Hindus are no longer 
ashamed of any constituent of their religious faith and philosophy of life. 
On the other hand, they are found in the r61es of bold exponents of ‘the 
Hindu view of life’ even before the universities, scholars, and savants of 
Europe and America, and many among their western audience are found 
to be really interested in the hoary culture of the Hindus. 

The Hindus are naturally becoming fired with a remarkable zeal for 
unearthing the buried past and arriving at correct findings regarding the 
ancient and mediaeval history of India. A band of brilliant historians 
and archaeologists has come up from Indian universities and set itself 
seriously to construct this important and necessary plank of nation-building. 
One remembers how Swami Vivekananda, while at Alwar in the early 
nineties of the last century, felt intensely the need of an Indian school 
of historical research, and one surely feels delighted to see how the Swami’s 
wish is being fulfilled by the urge of the national mind. 

Though the Indian National Congress was inaugurated in 1885 with 
the object of bringing about political advancement of the country, it is 
since the beginning of this century that a strong and genuine feeling for 
the social, political, and economic well-being of India has seized the nation 
with a pre-eminent vigour. Social service institutions for the uplift of the 
masses are being established in different parts of the country not only by 
the Ramakrishna Mission, but also by various other national organizations ; 
relief works for serving distressed humanity during occasional calamities are 
also being conducted by different groups of social workers besides the Rama- 
krishna Mission. Educational institutions co-ordinating the Vedic ideals 
with modern academic requirements have sprung up under the auspices 
of several organizations and under the inspiration and guidance of great 
patriots like Rabindranath Tagore and Madan Mohan Malaviya. Indian 
patriotism, instead of developing on narrow and parochial lines, appears 
to become broad-based on a genuine feeling of universal brotherhood. The 
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llon-\ iolent creed of Mahatma Gandhi, the universalism of Rabindranath 
Tagore, and the message of harmony of faiths and inter-racial concord of 
the followers of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda characterize Indian 
patriotism by a positively humanistic and spiritual outlook. 

The school of oriental arts is a product of this period; and it is 
interesting to observe that besides Abanindranath Tagore, the names of 
Mr, Havell and Sister Nivedita have also to be remembered in connection 
with the revb'al of this phase of the cultural life of India. India has dis- 
co\'ered her old genius and tradition of the fine arts and taken a resolute 
stand to revive, develop, and expand them by assimilating the best and 
conformable elements from the western school. 

In the field of letters, India has already made a mark in this century 
through the precious idealistic contributions of Tagore to the literary 
treasure-house of the world. Besides, it may be noticed that all the 
languages within the land, with Bengali as the vanguard, have commenced 
a progressive career within this period, inaugurating in this way an era 
of literary renaissance all over the country. 

It is particularly within this period that the spirit of scientific research 
spread over India through the different universities, and some of the 
scientists of the country, like J. C. Bose and P. C. Ray, M. N. Saha and 
C. V. Raman, obtained distinctive honour from foreign institutes of science. 
It is worth noticing that, even in this academic field, the researches of J. C. 
Bose on the sensation in plant life bear the characteristic hallmark of the 
ancient Hindu mind. He himself confessed before his western audience 
that he was demonstrating with modern instruments, and elucidating 
through modern scientific ideology, a truth about plant life that had been 
discovered ages ago by the Hindu seers. P. C. Ray’s History of Hindu 
Chemistry and B. N. Seal’s Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus show 
unmistakably how the self-consciousness of the Hindu mind is expressing 
itself, even in the realm of science, by recovering and holding before the 
world all that ancient India thought and achieved. 

THE OCCIDENT IN THE MELTING POT 
Thus, in every branch of thought and activity of Indian life, there has 
been an appreciable resurgence with the beginning of this century, and 
through each the cultural self-consciousness of the people has been asserting 
itself. But, unfortunately, our western brothers and sisters have been, 
during this period, passing through an ordeal of fire. Forces for equalizing 
human interests and levelling the status of social and national units have 
been let loose from the hearts of the depressed and suppressed millions, and 
these are clashing sharply with the forces on behalf of vested interests and 
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hitherto unhampered avarice and unchallenged superiority. The result has 
been a disastrous loss of balance within and outside the nations, giving rise 
to internecine revolutions and fratricidal wars. People, in their confusion, 
do not realize that it is the spiritually fittest who really survive others — 
that it is Buddha and Christ who live through centuries and not the 
merciless wielders of the forces of destruction. Who can say that the 
western world is not passing through a necessary and transitional phase 
of sad experience, in order to correct its old mistakes and confusions about 
human ideals and readjust its society on a broader, healthier, and more 
exalted basis? Who can assert that the gloomy and ominous present of the 
Occident may not prove to be a prelude to a more glorious future? 

PROMISE OF A GLORIOUS FUTURE 

H. G. Wells, towards the close of his book. The Outline of History, raises 
one’s hopes when he remarks : ‘But, out of the trouble and tragedy of these 
times and the confusion before us, there may emerge a moral and intellectual 
revival, a religious revival, of a simplicity and scope to draw together men of 
alien races and now discrete traditions into one common and sustained way of 
living for the world’s service. . . . Religious emotion, stripped of corruptions 
and freed from its last priestly entanglements, may presently blow through 
life again like a great wind, bursting the doors and flinging open the shutters 
of the individual life, and making many things possible and easy that in 
these present days of exhaustion seem almost too difficult to desire.’ 
The keen intellect of the erudite author perhaps visualized the correct 
picture of a happy future. But Wells pointed out that such an epoch-making 
revival was likely to have a very humble beginning and not to come upon 
the world with the beat of drums. Said he : ‘The beginnings of such things 
are never conspicuous. Great movements of the racial soul come at first 
“like a thief in the night’’, and then suddenly are discovered to be powerful 
and world-wide.’ 

Anyone, observing with critical eyes the world-wide celebrations in 
connection with the first birth centenary of Sri Ramakrishna, the prophet 
of religious federation, social liberty, and inter-racial amity, is apt to think 
that the benign forces of a really humanistic revival are already at work. 
In spite of the fact that the outside world knows very little about India, 
it is an undeniable fact that some of the towering intellectuals of modern 
Europe, together with hundreds of seekers of truth and peace hailing from 
almost all the big continents of the world, rallied enthusiastically round 
the birth centenary of a poor and barely literate Brahmana priest of the 
nineteenth century, belonging to an out-of-the-way village of Bengal. 

Through this astounding event, one realizes the unmistakable, though 
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humble, onset of the revivalist world-wide movement anticipated by 
Swami Vivekananda, when he said : ‘Once more the wheel is turning up ; 
once more vibrations have been set in motion in India which are destined 
at no distant date to reach the farthest limits of the earth. Once more the 
voice has spoken whose echoes are rolling on and gathering strength every 
day.’ The Swami prophesied : ‘Before the effulgence of this new awakening, 
the glory of all past revivals in her history will pale like stars before the 
rising sun, and compared with this mighty manifestation of renewed 
strength, all the many past epochs of such restoration will be as child’s 
play. . . . Strong in the strength of this new spiritual renaissance, men, 
after reorganizing these scattered and disconnected spiritual ideals, will 
be able to comprehend and practise them in their own lives and also to 
recover from oblivion those that are lost. ... So, at the very dawn of this 
momentous epoch, the reconciliation of all aspects and ideals of religious 
thought and worship is being proclaimed ; this boundless, all-embracing 
idea had been lying inherent, but so long concealed, in the Religion 
Eternal (Sanatana Dharma) and its scriptures, and now rediscovered, 
it is being declared to humanity in a trumpet voice. This new dis- 
pensation of the age is the source of great good to the whole world, 
specially to India ; and the inspirer of this dispensation, Sri Bhagavan 
Ramakrishna, is the reformed and remodelled manifestation of all the past 
great epoch-makers in religion. O man, have faith in this, and lay it to 
heart. ... Of that power, which at the very first impulse has roused distant 
echoes from all the four quarters of the globe, conceive in your mind the 
manifestation in its fullness ; and discarding all idle misgivings, weaknesses, 
and the jealousies characteristic of enslaved peoples, come and help in the 
turning of this mighty wheel of new dispensation.’* 

* Abridged by the author from his original article which was published in the first 
edition (1937) of The CultuTo.1 Heritd^e of Indio and also reprinted in book form bv the 
Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture. — Editor ’ 
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50.5 

Alvrir(s), 54, 143-44, 161-62, 256, 354, 478, 
521; date ot, 143; first four, 166; main 
teacliini^s of, 169-70; movement, features 
of, 166: twelve, names of, 143; Vais- 
niua, 5; works of, 144 
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Amaianatha or Amarnath, 715; cave at, 496; 
temple of, 7 
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342; his Tiir SiihT, 320 
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American Presbyterian Mission, in India, 
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Amcslia-Spenta(s), 538, 540, 542 
Aniitabha, 265; image of, 491 
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Amnodr, Toda Land of the Dead, 424, 
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Amrt, Sikh baptism, 326 
Amrta, 297, 298, 299, 462; halasa, 311 
Anahiita, 299, 442; -cakra, 249, 295; -dhvani, 
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AtitiSida, 82, 190, 193, 198, 233, 238, 474, 
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AnandalaliarJ, 473 
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Ananta!?ambhu, bis gloss on SiddhcintasdravaU 
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Anantasayana, conception of, 457-58 
Anavatndla, 88,^92, 100 

Ancestor-spirits, of Birhor hunters, two classes 
of, 429; their tvorship in tribal society, 
428-29 

AndaJ, 143, 144, 167; her images consecrated, 

161; hci works, 168 
Andrews, C.F., 553, 564 
Anga{s), the Godward soul, 101; Siva bifur- 
cates into linga and, 104; three forms 
of, 105 

Angia-niainyu, 534, 541 

Anguttara Ntkdya, mention of religious sects 
in, 116 

Aniriiddha, 43, 115, 126-27, 208 
Annapurna worship, 485 
Antony cle Andrade, Father, his mission to 
Tibet, 563 

Amaagn, 149, 522; culminates in mahdbhdva, 

197 

Anuraktiy {yaid, 148 
Anutva, icmoval of, 89-91 
AfMna, 292, 293 

Apiistamba Gt In'a-Sutj'a, 111, 182 
Appar, 51, 70, 7 In., 341; hymns of, quin- 
tessence ot Vedas, 342 

Appa\a DTksita, 69, 181; his doctrine of 
Ratnatrayapariksa, 256 
ArabN), 582; effect of their conversion to 
Islam, 588; experimental method of, 571 
Arabia, 27; civilization of, 571 
Arambhavada, 18 
Aranya-sa^tjuy 483-84 
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AicdvatdraSy 164, 167 

AidhakalT, 417; believed to be incarnation 
ot divine Mother, 418 
ArdhanarT^vara, 256, 293, 335 
At hat y 649; state of, 45 

Arjan, Guru, 314, 598; his Bhairon, 323; 
his Gauil Maid, 318; his JaiUriy 317; his 
JaiUrl-ki-VdTy 319n.; on saints acting as 
muvMdSy 606; his Sukhmani, 316, 323 
Aijuna, 115, 118, 120, 122, 371, 441, 466; 
his association with Vasudeva-Krsna, 
120n.; evidence in favour of his deifica- 
tion, 120n. 

Arnold, Edwin, his The Light of Asia, 25 
AtthOy one of the four values of life, 14, 
16, 239, 244, 471 

Arthaidstra, Kautiliya, 114, 116, 138; a class 
of ascetics mentioned in, 128 
Aruijagiri, 313, 347; his Tiruppugal, 347 
Arunandi (sivacaiiar), 74n., 346; his lurpd- 
virupadu, 16; his ^iva-jndna-sittiydry 16, 
346 

Arundliatl, 254 
A t u pa-vigrahasy 457 
Aryade^a, 72 

At yamanjuhl-mulakalpa, 445n. 

Aryan(s), 377; civilization, 6; of India and 
Iran, religious beliefs of, 536-37; races, 
6; three mam divisions recognized by, 536 
Arya Samaj, 489, 633-39, 654-56; character 
made basis of education by, 637; dynamic 
character of, 635; principles of, 637-38; 
social reforms and educational activities 
_of, 635-37 

Aryavarta, 4, 11, 546 
AsSdhai'a, stotras of, 465 
Asana(s), 450, 667; -mantra, 450 
Asanga, his Prajndpdramitd, 263 
Asha, 536, 538, 544; the ‘divine event’, 539 
Asha-Vahishta, 538, 539 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 617, 620, 627 
Aboka, 45, 130, 593; gxeat patron of Bud- 
dhism, 44; idea of religious adoration in 
days of, 112-13; his respect for other 
creeds, 8 
Asokdstamiy 484 
Asphdnaka-yoga, 260 

Astama{s), life, 710; as places of pilgrimage, 
496; stages of life, 12-14, 212, 261 
Assam, 3, 388; her contribution to India’s 
religious life, 4; hills of, 6; Sankara 
Deva and the Vaisnava movement in, 
201-10 

Astddhyayi (see Panini) 

Astami day, dark *and bright, 484; Sakti’s 
own day, 484 

AstapadJ(s) (see Jayadeva), 598 
Astavamna{s), 99, 101-2, 103 
Asuddha-mayd, 87, 93, 301-2 
Asuras, 18, 110, 111, 116, 120, 198, 479 
Abvaghosa, his Gandi-stotra, 464, 469 
Asvamedha sacrifice, 117 
Atar (fire), worship of, 540 
Atharva-Veda, 113n., 213, 241, 260 
Atliiki, Lakher Land of the Dead, 424 
Atliravan, 544 
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Atman, 19, 112, 233, 248, 364, 365, 375, 376, 
474 

AtmTya Sabha, 622-23 

Atri, his contributions to Vaikhanasa pre- 
cepts, 162 

Augustinians, their missionary enterprise, 562 
Aukheya-Sutra (see Vaikhanasa-Sutra), 160 
Aul-Baul-Darbes-Saih sect, 388 
Aupapatika-Sutra, refers to Balarama, 128-29 
Aurangzeb, 314, 315, 387, 563; ruthlessness 
of, 596 

Aurobindo (Ghosh), Sri, 79, 489, 633; on 
Dayananda’s interpretation of the Vedas, 
634; his Dayananda, the Man and His 
Work, 634n,; his Sdvitrl, 87n. 

Auvai, woman Saiva saint, 345 
Avadhuta sect, 224 

Avadhuti, corresponds to susumiia, 277, 295 
Avalokitesvara, 71, 283 
Avalon, Arthur (see Woodroffe, Sir John) 
Avaranas, nine, of sricakra, 459 
Avatdra{s), 132, 200, 205, 206, 470, 645; 
amsa- and dveia-, 135n.; conception, 
origin of, 132; popularity of the worship 
of, 135; purna-, 135n.; tradition as to 
number of, i 33-34 

Avataravada (see incarnations), development 
of, 130 

Avesta, Gathas of, 533 
Avidyd, 401, 638, 671; doctrine of, 174; 
-mdyd, 676 

Aviruddhaka sect, 116 
Ayodhya, 7, 500; TulasTdasa in, 395, 396 
Azads, their liberal views about religion, 
387 

Badarayana (see Vyasa), 20, 21 
Badarl, 120, 496; -narayana, monastery at, 
500; -natha, temple of, 7 
Bagchi, P. C., 275; his Kaulajhdnanirnaya and 
Minor Texts of the School of Matsyendra 
Natha, 223n., 273n.; his ‘Religion of 
Bengal’ in History of Bengal, 215n., 224n.; 
his Studies in the Tantras, 212n,, 215n., 
216n., 217n., 218n., 221n., 224n. 
Baidyanath Dham (Deoghar), 680 
Baindava-iarlra (see pranava-tanu) 

Baladeva (Balarama, Rama), 115, 116, 118, 
121, 127, 128, 483 
Balaraml sect, 388 

Bala-Subrahmanya, temple of, 310, 311 
Bala-TripurasundarT, 311 
Bali, legend of Vamana and, 109 
Bamunia, satras, 209; school (Brahma Saih- 
hati), 208 

Banabhatta, 51; his Candliataka, 469; his 
Harsacaiita, 71, 131, 137, 504; his 

Kddambari, 504; his list of different sects, 
131 

Banalihga, emblem of Siva, 468 
Banaras (see KasT), 7, 187, 202, 381, 396, 
397, 398, 498; spiritual capital of India, 
499 

Banerjea, J. N., 128; his Development of 
Hindu Iconography, 114n., 118n., 127n., 
138n., 334n. 

leaner jea, Surendranalh, 632 


Banerji, R. D., his Bas-reliefs of Badami, 
140n. 

Banhra{s), 491; -jairds, 491 
Baptists, American, in India, 554 
Bar-gits, of Sankara Deva, 204 
Barnett, 587; his Hindu Gods and Heroes, 
llOn. 

Barpcta, Sankara Deva in, 203, 207; satra, 
method of votes in, 210 
Barth, 70n., 73; on certain Sakta practices, 
73-74; Krsna a tribal god of Pandavas 
according to, 124; on Uhgas, 67; his 
Religions of India, 67n., 73n., 74n., 124n*, 
587 

Basava, 51, 68, 77, 100, 354, 512; infusion of 
new life into Saivism by, 98; his monu- 
mental contributions to Virasaivism, 98-99 
Baudhayana, mentions Vaikhanasa Sdstra, 160 
Baudhdyana Dharma-Sutra, 111, 119, 123 
Baul, cult, 280; sect, 224; Vaisnavas, 281 
Bayal-dta, open air play, 510 
Belur Math, 723, 724; establishment of, 721 
Bengal, her contribution to India's religious 
life, 4; Vaisnavism, origin of, 188-89 
Beni Madhodas (see Venl Madhavadasa) 
Bentinck, Lord William, 565 
Besant, Dr. Annie, 640 
Beschi, Father, work in Tamil of, 556 
Besnagar, 128; inscription, 109, 112 
Bhadrakair, Durga invoked as, 253 
Bhagats, as reformers in middle ages, 319 
Bhagavad-Glta, 22, 23, 37, 40, 42, 53, 63, 112, 
114, 117, 118, 121, 122, 123, 124-26, 127, 


131, 

133, 

134, 

146, 

147, 150, 

151, 

156, 

158, 

165, 

205, 

206, 

207, 357, 

361, 

398, 

433, 

436, 

441, 

455n 

458n., 

466, 

520, 


544n., 684; belittles material sacrifice, 122; 
comprehensive classification of various 
factors under gunas in, 454n.; essential 
teachings of, 124-26; gist of teachings of, 
147; speaks of Bhagavata religion as 
yoga, 115 

Bhagavat, 21, 113, 115, 117, 206; defined 
461n. 

Bhagavata (see Purd?ia), 50, 115, 117, 123, 134, 
143, 144, 146, *147, 149, 157, 158, 165, 
191, 197, 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 358, 
361, 370, 468, 470, 474, 476, 484, 520, 670; 
conception of highest Brahman in, 115; 
cowherd life of Krsna in, 53; on devotion 
combined with wisdom, 151; exalted tone 
of bhakti in, 53; no mention of Radha 
in, 53; preaches cult of unmotived devo- 
tion, 148; on srT Krsna’s incarnation, 198; 
throws open path of devotion to all, 158 

Bhagavata(s), 23, 116, 119; base revelation on 
divine saying, 23; doctrine, succession of, 
123; movement, nature and significance of, 
38-39; religion, 115, 126-27, 146-58; reli- 
gion, development of, 42-43; religion, 
different names of, 146; religion, epigra- 
phic evidence of, 118; religion, source of 
later Vaisnavism, 123 

Bhagavatisra, 36-38, 587; its alleged indebted- 
ness to Christianitv, 130; and Gupta 
emperors, 131-32; and other creeds, 
129-31; its progress in the South, 118 
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BhagTratha, 481, 692 
Bhaiblj, 493 

Bhairab-mtrd or biskati, 491 
Bhairava(s), 217, 248, 252, 281; eight, 
Bhahavarcd-pdrijdta, 410 
Bhairavi, 666-68, 676, 677, 678 
Bh(ij(i7iaj -mathcLS, 512, 513; -paddhati, 512, 
twofold meaning of, 521 
Bhakta(s). 395, 474, 677, 680, 697; four classes 
of, 190; Hindu, 378; -sarana, 203; sthala, 
106 

Bhaktamdla, of Nabhadasa, 382, 383 
Bhakti, 24, 25, 35, 113, 115, 151, 198, 238, 240, 
243, 244, 377, 378, 381, 395, 402, 439, 474, 
478, 630, 649, 668, 672, 683, 691, 720; and 
action, 151; its alleged reference in 
Astadhydyi, 112; aiianda-, anubhava-, and 
avadhdna-, 106; -ddrdhya, 150; and desire, 

149- 50; idea of, 111-14; and knowledge, 

150- 51; its meaning to Lingayatas, 104-5; 
is means as well as end, 150; movement, 
596; of the nature of amrta, 148; of the 
nature of knowledge or will, J48-49; 
ndyaki-ndyaka bhava of, 161; nisthd-y 106; 
non-Aryan contribution to development of, 
112n.; pardy 112, 148, 153; -parisuddhi, 
150; path of, 24, 157-58, 407; a pre- 
Christian conception, 130; purest, 240; 
-rasay 197-98; samarasa-, 106; scriptures, 
666; and socio-religious observances, 

151- 52; sraddhd-y 106; theistic cult of, 
founded by Vasudeva, 163-64 

Bhakti cult, 378, 613, 634; difference between 
God and His name not admitted by 
scriptures of, 195; new phases of, during 
Muslim period, 58-60; open to all, 158-59; 
origin of, 146; in the South, alleged in- 
fluence of Christianity on, 77, 569-70; in 
the South, alleged influence of Islam on, 
587 


Bhakti-yoga, 125, 126, 680, 711, 714 
Bhandarkar, D. R., 70n.; his Summary of 
Inscriptions of North India^ 504n. 
Bhandarkar, R. G., 41, 558, 587, 628, 654; 
on cult of lihga, 67 n.; on origin of bhakti 
doctrine, 112, 558; his theory about 

AbhTras, 131; his Vaisnavismy Saivism, and 
Minor Religious Systems, 66n., 67n., 68n., 
70n., 112n., 116n., 120n., 121n., 127n., 
130n., 144n., 214n. 

Bharata, brother of Rama, 402, 407, 519 
Bharata, his Natya-iastra, 515-16 
Bharata(s), of the Rg-Veda^ 65, 114 
Bharata(varsa), division of, into three 
kraritaSy 241; four sampraddyas in, 242; 
hymn, 468 

Bharat Christiya Sevak Samaj (see National 
Missionary Society) 

Bharavi, his kirdtarjuniya, 469 
Bhartrhari(s) or Bharathari(s), 285, 388 
Bhasa, his Pratimd-ndtaka, 128 
Bhaskara, commentator on Brahma-Sutra, 21, 
174 


Bhaskararaya (Bhasurananda Natha), 409, 411; 
his commentary on Lalitd-sahasrandma- 
stotra, 256, 411; his commentary on Nityd- 


Bhaskararaya — Continued 

sodasikdrnava, 411; his Setubandha, 257; 
his Varivasyd-rahasya, 256, 411; worshipper 
of ^rTvidya, 411 
Bhasma, 102; -dhdrana, 103 
Bhdva(s)y 64, 242, 259, 669; -lihga, 105-6; six 
forms of, 456; three Tantrika, 243 
Bhavabhuti, his Uttara-Rdmacarita, 518 
Bhavatarim (see KalT) 

Bheda, and abheda, 104, 232, 233 
Bhedabheda doctrines, of YMava and Bhas- 
kara, 174 
BhTsma, 494 

Bhoga, the Chinese Taoist, 305, 306 
BhogdU-bihu or mdgha-bihu, 481, 482 
Bhogdhga^y 105, 106 
Bhrdtr-dvitJyd, 483 

Bhrgii, his contributions to Vaikhanasa pre- 
cepts, 162 

Bhrtydcdra, in VTra^aivism, 101 
Bhut (ghost), Baiga concept of, 423 
Bhutaiuddhiy 238, 253, 450 
Bhutattalvar or Bhutayogin, 143 
Bhuvanas, 17, 249-50 
BhuvanesvarT, 251, 258, 410 
Bible, holy, 576, 673, 715; the Peshito version 
of, 559 

Bible Society, 565-66 

Bija, -bhumi, 90; is Sakti, 246; -mantra, 225 
Bi'jdkmras, 445 

Bindii, 233, 236, 237, 246, 250; -cakra, 259; 

-dhdrana, 289 
Black magic, 211, 213 
Blavatsky, Madame H. P., 640, 655 
Bliss (see dnanda) 

Bodh-Gaya, 722 

Bodhi, -citta, 278-79, 294-95; conduct, 268; 

-tree (see Bo-tree); -vrksa (see Bo-tree) 
Bodhisattva(s), 265, 268; Avalokite^vara, 465; 

ideal of, 649; state of, 45; Vajrasattva, 271 
Body, the divine abode, 442-43 
Bondage, and liberation, 92, 157 
Bose, Ananda Mohun, 631, 632 
Bose, Balaram, 684, 700, 702 
Bose, J. C., 633, 726 

Bose, Rajnarain, 622, 626, 632; his What is 
Brahmoism, 627 

Bose, Ramram, composer of Christian hymns 
in vernacular, 614 
Bo-tree, 491, 495 

Brahma, 21, 49, 68, 116, 126, 241, 245-46, 251, 
282, 361, 402, 466, 470, 472, 482; temple 
of, 56; worship of, 56 
Brahmacdrin, 13, 14, 41 
Brahmacarya, 25, 261, 637 
Brahman, 15, 20, 21, 28, 119, 120, 189, 198, 
205, 206, 212, 231, 233, 242, 243, 244, 247, 
250, 363, 364, 375, 379, 387, 402, 409, 434, 
655, 672, 673, 676, 677, 681, 699; -con- 
sciousness, practice of, 436; formless, 399; 
highest, 115; impersonal, 3, 27; meaning 
of, 190; Nirguna, 246, 399, 671, 674, 696; 
no difference between qualified and un- 
qualified, 399; remembrance of God’s name 
equated with, 372; Sabda, 251; Saguna, 
246, 399; sura or ndda, 238; theory of, 4; 
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Brahman — Contm ued 

in transcendent and immanent aspects, 
oil' aspects of, according to Tantra, 
246; unconditioned, 379; undifferentiated, 
4oo 

Brdhmana{s)^ (literature), 9, 33, 35, 213; 

Adbliutadhydyci, 213; Aitareya, 114 497* 
Mjnimya Upanisad, 114, 123; Sadvimsa, 
Tin 213; Satapaiha, 114, 

119, 132, 133, 213; Taittinya, 144, 133 
Brahmana(s), 8, 10, 13, 113n., 114, 116, 393, 
404, 584, 617, 655, 659, 693; characteristics 
of, 13; -hood, 10 

Brahmananda Giri, 412; his Sdktananda- 
tarangint and Tdidrahasya, 412 
Brahmandas (worlds), Vaisnava belief in 197n 
®^ahma^ism, 10, 11, 25, 584; royal patronage 

Brahma-randhra, 236 

Brahma-Sutra, 5, 20, 21, 40, 54, 69, 175, 204 
Bmhmavidyd (see Theosophy), 8, 255, 617 
Brahmo(s), 683; devotee, 694; radical, 629* 
theism, 657, 694 
Brahmoism, 627, 629, 633 
Brahmo Sainaj, 489, 613-33, 653-54, 656 693* 
^'^'^hmanical Magazine 
of, 623; Brahmo Public Opinion, organ of, 
632, centenary of, 633; democratization 
Of- 627-29; of India, 
629-31; Sadharan, 631-33 
Brhadr^vara temple ‘at Tanjore, 509 
Brhaspati, 110, 218 
Brhat Samhitd, 131 

Briffault, his Making of Humanity, 571 
British Ttnr/aio-n 


British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 632 

^^^^^590 effect on synthesizing process, 

Buddha(s), 4, 11, 23, 36, 56, 62, 67, 113, 124, 
129, 241, 262, 268, 534, 545, 674, 691, 707, 
716, 727; acceptance of, as avatara in Brah- 
rnanical religion, 48, 130, 490; conception 
of former, 130, 133; five Dhyam, 264, 265, 
principal virtues of, 
25; hymns in praise of, 464-65; and his 
Law, 715; -saktis, 265; -Parana, 203; six, 
37; three most notable events in the life 
of, 490 

Buddhi, 126, 127, 455 

Buddhism, 3, 4, 6-7, 10, 12, 20 25 37 44 

633 - * 649 ; 

073-74, 681; believes in law of Karma, 
16; cause of downfall of, 47-48* its 
difference from Bhagavatas, 39; emphasizes 
self-reliance in spiritual life, 27; factors 
responsible for transformation of, 45; and 
monasticism, 261; multitudes of heavens 
and hells admitted in, 17; royal patronage 
to, 8; Tibetan, cabalistic elements of, 655; 
upholds sanctity of animal life, 39; 
why it remained outside the pale of 
orthodoxy, 44 

Buddhist, movement, nature and significance 
of, 38-39; mysticism, three forms of, 220; 
religious literature and monuments, 6 

Bull, Mrs Ole, 709, 721 

Burnouf, E., French Sanskritist, 626 

IV— 94 


Cadaka-yatrd, 482 

Caitanya (see cit), 83, 84, 232, 238, 246; 8akti 
aspect of Reality, 83 

Caitanya (5rl), 59, 60, 62, 154n„ 186-89, 193, 
195, 198, 202, 207, 224, 280, 355, 388, 
412, 438, 464, 475, 489, 501, 519, 582, 613, 
666, 680, 691; emphasized all-embracing 
love and service, 388; father of modern 
sahkirtana, 522; literature of his move- 
ment, 189; Mohammedan disciple of, 388; 
movement, 4; his part in a dramatic 
performance, 518; pure and spiritual 
element introduced in Vaisiiavism by, 59; 
his school distinguishes three aspects of 
Krsna, 198; school, theism of, 4; secret of 
success of his mission, 188; survey of his 
movement, 186-200; Vedantic basis of his 
school, 189 

Caitanya-Bhdgavata, 519 
Caitanya Caritamrta, 154, 188n., 190n. 

Caitra sannydsins, Hindu, 491 
Caityas, 266, 465 
Cakra or disc, 108, 114, 118 
Cakra(s), 52, 224, 238, 249-50, 258, 295, 
452-53; djnd, 237. 443; andhata, 249, 258, 

' 295; dhaima-, 295; manipUra, 249, 295, 
451; _muladhara, 249, ‘ 250, 258, 293; 

nirmana-, 295; sahasrdra, 248, 258, 293* 
298; sambhoga-, 295; suddhisthdna, 249; 
vihiddha, 249, 258n.; yogic, ‘459 
Cakra-pujd, in Saktism, 52 
Calukya(s), 253, 349; of Badami, 137, 141; of 
the Deccan, 8; early, 47; of Gujarat, 8 
Campa, 72, 144, 504 
Campadei, sister of Gopicandra, 285 
Canddli, cosmic energy as, 295 
Candi (Candika), 282, 410, 472; worship of. 

526 ^ 

Candi_(-sjipta6ati), 464n., 468, 476, 486, 526 
Candrdasa, his iri-Krsna-klrtana, 224 
Candragupta, his patronage to Jainism, 44 
Candragupta II, 135; advocate of Bhagavatism. 
132 

Candrakdla-vidydjtaka, a Kashmir Tan trie 
treatise, 255 

Cangadeva, 360, 374; conversion of, to 

mysticism, 369 

Cape Comorin (see Kanya-Kumarl) 

Capuchins, Italian, 562, 563 
Caralihga, 106 

Carey, William, 559, 564. 617, 620 
Car-festival, of Jagannatha (see ratha-yatra); 
of MTnaksT, 483; of ^iva and Visnu at 
Kancheepuram, 483 
Carmelites, 562, 563 
Carvaka system, 38 
Caryagitiko§a, 275, 286 

Caste(s) (see varnas), ‘sanction of a natural 
order', 13-14; sensed as a principle of 
democracy, 581; system, 655; system 
drawbacks of, 10-11 ^ 

Categories, twenty-four, of Samkhya, 107n. 
Catholic missions in India, their contributions 
in the field_of education, 552-53 
Caturbhuja Thakura, Sankara Deva’s Grand- 
son, 210 

Cdturmasya, 481, 485, 491, 493 
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Catmuyuha doctrine, outcome of, 128 
CauransjT, Acarya, his Vayutattvopadeia, 287 
CaurahgT Natha, 223, 282, 283 
Causation, metaphysical, popular, and scien- 
tific MOWS of, 18 

Chain or chayd (shadow), soul conceived of 
as, 421, 423, 424 
Chanda, R. P., 65 

Chandra Devi, mother of Ramakrishna, 658 
Charter Act(s), of 1813 and 1833 and Christian 
missions, 554, 565 
Chat, a folk festival, 484 
Chatterjee, Bankim Chandra, 682; his song 
Vande Mataram, 468 
Chaudhurani, Sarala Devi, 633 
Chidambaram, 258 
China, 7, 226 
Chisti, 582 

Christ, Jesus, 23, 62, 117, 124, 130, 495, 559, 
567, 577, 646, 673, 715, 716, 727; as in- 
carnation of Narayana, 120; stories about 
child, 130; twelve apostles of, 6 
Christa Prema Seva Ashram, 568 
Christian, diramas in South India, 558, 568; 
kingdoms in Middle India, 561; mis- 
sionaries, their contribution to language 
and literature of South India, 555-57; mis- 
sionaries to North India, 562; mission- 
aries, some eminent, 565; missionary work, 
reorientation of, 554-55; missions, coming 
of, 565; missions, their educational insti- 
tutions, 565; missions, their ministry of 
healing, 566; missions, their service to 
country, 551; missions, their work among 
tribal peoples, 566-67; races, 6; service 
and evangelistic work, 567 
Christian Church(es), during Mogul rule, 563; 
educational institutions of, in the South, 
557; Indianization and unification of, 
567-68; in North India, 568; in South 
India, 555-57 

Christianity, 6, 25, 57, 130, 586, 614, 623, 629, 
630, 633, 640, 654, 672, 681, 683; expan- 
sion of, 562; its influence on Bhakti cult, 
77; influence of, on national life, 569-70; 
in North India, 559-70; its origin in North 
India, a subject of speculation, 560; set- 
back of, 562; in South India, 547-59 
Christian Literature Society, 566, 570n. 
Christian Missionaiy' Society, 565 
Christine, Sister (Miss Greenstidel), 709 
Church of England, 565; branch of, in India, 
554 

Church of Malabar, its connection with 
Church of Persia, 549; its Coonen Cross 
Declaration, 550; visitors to, 549 
Church of Scotland, 565 
Church of South India, formation of, 555 
Cidambara Svamin, a Saiva saint, 348 
Cidghana-candnka, 255 
CTnacara, 225 

Cinta DevT, Vac addressed in Tamil literature 
as, 253 

Cintamani, devotion compared to, 403 
Cit (see Consciousness), 83, 105, 190 192 193 
229, 236, 238, 246, 248, 474, 641; kana, 


Cit — Continued 

234; -sakti, 84, 85, 192, 235, 238, 257; 
-satta, 238 . 

Citrakdvyas, 475 

Citrakuta, 396; and its pdlaka, 397 
Citta, 266; -hhumi, 297; -nirodha, 289; -vrttis, 
82 

Civaramdsa, 'robe month’ of Buddhists, 490 
Cokhamela, a Maharastra saint, 361 
Cola(s), 8, 225; were ^aivas, 72 
Confucianism, 15 
Confucius, 23 

Congregationalists, American, 565 
Congress of the History of Religions in Paris, 
722 

Consciousness (see cit), 18, 84, 92, 229, 232, 
233, 689; -Being-Bliss, 236; -Bliss-Absolute, 
435; divine, 443; relative, 678; transcen- 
dental plane of pure, 441; universal, 19, 
27 

Constantinople (Istanbul), 392 
Conversion, its place in spiritual life, 369 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, his Christiana Topo- 
graphia, 549n. 

Cosmos, 18, 57 

Cowell, his translation of Ghata Jdtaka, 116n. 
Cramb, on India, 3 

Cullaniddesa, and Mahdniddesa, Buddhist 
canonical works, 116 

Cult(s), deities, 330; five Brahmanical, 330; 
-objects, 6; objects of worship in, 222; 
some special, 221 

Cult-syncretism, 329-36; through composite 
icons, 335-36; contribution of foreign 
immigrants to, numismatic evidence, 
332-33; Kusana contribution to, 333-34 
Culture(s), Vaidika' and Tantrika, 227-28; 

commingling of different, 6-7 
Cunningham, 118, 334 
Cycles, 23; law of, 18 

DadhTci, a Tan trie teacher, 218 
Dadu, 60, 383, 385, 387, 390, 391, 489, 590; 
admitted both Hindus and Mohammedans 
to discipleship, 385; disciples of, 385; 
dream of, 384; and his followers, 384-85; 
-panthTs, 384; Rajjab’s branch of his sect, 
385; on self-realization, 384; teaching: of, 
384 ® 

I)akinT(s), 140, 226 

Dakshineswar, 660, 669, 670, 672, 679, 698, 
700; KalT temple at, 660-61, 664, 671, 676; 
saint^of (see Ramakrishna), 694 
Daksmdedra, Sakta, 414 
Daksinamurti, 66, 69; his cinmudrd, 311 
Dama, 26, 122, 407 
Damodara, 111, 123 

Damodara Deva, 206-7, 209; regarded as in- 
carnation of Krsna and Rama, 208 
Dana, inculcated in the Gltd, 122 
Dance, and drama, patronized by South Indian 
rulers, 509-11; -plays (kuttu), 509-10; reli- 
gious basis of, 517 

Danish-Halle Mission in Tranquebar, 564 
Darsanas, three chief, 18 
Darsa-paurnamasa, 482, 490 
Das, C. R., 631, 633 
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t)asahara day, Ganga worshipped on, 487 
Dasa Kula, 349; earliest movement of devo- 
tionahsm in Deccan, 350; essential human- 
ism of, 353; movement, essentially demo- 
cratic, 354; movement, expounds principles 
of Dvaita system, 354; movement, nature 
of, 354-55; saints, 511 
Dasa-raarga, 339 
Dasa} a (Dusserah), 487 
DaSaratha, 400 

Dasas, 350; derived inspiration from Madhva, 
351; literature of, 351 

Dasya, 154, 199, 207, 669; -bJiaktaSj 190; -rasa 
and -rati, 197 

Datta, Narendranath (see Vivekananda) 
Dattatreya, a trinity of Brahma, Visnu, and 
Siva, 361 

Day a or samvara, 491 

Dayananda (Saraswati, Swami), 489, 626, 630, 
654, 657; his attitude to other religions, 
635; Church of, 638-39; a dynamic saint, 
639; and the Vedas, 634-35 
Death, messengers of, 406; nature of, 300; 

Siddhas on avoidance of, 300-1 
Deha, 206; -pata, 301 

Deity, absolute, 683; five faces of, 82; supreme, 
21 

Depressed classes, reclamation of, by Arya 
Samaj, 636 
Dervish, 598 

Desamati'ka, the motherland, 468 
Deussen, Paul, 24, 711 

Dev, Radhakanta, founder of Dharma Sabha, 
622 

Devais), 17, 18, 116, 640; of one’s adoption, 
247 

DevakT, 37, 115, 121, 122, 123 
Devakula{s), 116, 120, 128 
Devaram, 51, 344, 506, 507, 511; literature, 
35j) 

Devatas, avarana, 258; do exist, 239 
‘Devaiat?nan\ Himalayas described as, 496 
DevT-Bhagavata, on universal principle of 
consciousness, 19 
Devipakm, sacred to Durga, 482 
Devl-sukta, 486 

Devotees, four classes entitled to be, 150, 153 
Devotion (see bhakii), best kind of atone- 
ment, 157; common duty of all, accord- 
ing to Svapnesvara, 159; kinds of, 152-54; 
marks of, according to Parasara’s disciples, 
152; means for culture of, 155-56; nature 
and importance of, 369-70; path of, easiest 
of all, 158; positive and negative methods 
of attaining, 155; primary and secondary, 
152; rajasa, 152; results of the culture of, 
156; sattvika, 153; supreme (see bhakti, 
para); tdmasa, 152-53; true, eightfold pure 
signs of, 522-23 

Devotional music, patronage of Pallava and 
Cola kings to, 506-7; in South India, SH- 
IS; Telugu contribution to, 512 
Dey, Rev. Lai Behari, 628 
DhamT sect, 392 
Dhammacakka-pavattana, 490 
Dhammakhandas, eighty-four thousand, 274 
Dhammika-Sutta, 490 


Dhamantari, 488 

DharakarTs, followers of Ramadasa, 356 
Dhaima, 14, 15, 16, 67, 244, 252, 471, 503, 
536, 585, 638; conceived as bull, 250; whole 
of, 23, 25 

Dharma, Buddhist, 56, 67, 266n.; deity, wor- 
ship of, 56, 117, 118, 526-27; Ekantika, 
42, 124 

Dharma Arya Sabha, 639 
Dharmakdya, 295 
DharmakTrti, 219 

Dharmavyadha, of the Mahdbhdrata, 503 
Dhdtus, five, 25Sn. 

Dhenu-mudrd, 462 

Dhikr, remembrance of God, 573, 577 
Dhruva, devotion of, 11 
Dhydna, 96, 238, 450, 471 
Digambaras, 44 

Dlksd or initiation, 93, 100, 215, 245-46, 410, 
*625; -palas, 110; place of, 237; twenty-five 
kinds of, 219 

DIpahkara, Buddha as, 268 
Dlpdvali Idivdli), 327, 480, 488-89; day of 
Mahavira’s liberation, 492 
DTrghatamas hymn in Rg-Veda, 331 
Disciple, characteristics of a good, 244 
Dtvdkaram, early Tamil lexicon, 71 
Divine, 27; all- pervading, 479-80; impersonal 
and personal aspects of, 435-36; some 
symbols of, 437-38 

Divine Mother, 409, 660, 661, 662, 665, 670, 
671, 672, 673, 674, 675, 677, 678, 679, 680, 
696; ten major manifestations of, 410 
Divyabhdva, 240 
Divya disposition, man of, 242 
Divya-tanu, or spiritual body, 303 
Dold{-ydtra) (see holt) 

Dominicans, 562 
Dratnidopanisad, 167 
DraupadT, 254 

Dravidian(s), 6; area, its contribution to India’s 
religious life, 5 

Dravyamaya-yajha, the Gita belittles, 122 
Duff, Alexander, 626; made education an 
evangelistic agency, 565 
Dugdhova, mother of Zarathushtra, 533, 534 
Durga, 73, 251; cult, all-India vogue of, 487 
Durgacarya, 109 
Durgd-ma?}gala, 526 
Durga pi adaksma-stuti, 472 
Durga-pu]d, 485, 486, 487; its origin traced to 
Raja Danujamardana, 486-87 
Durgd-saptasati (see Can4i-saptasatT) 
Duryodhana, 128, 406 
Dusyanta, King, 160 
Dutt, Michael Madhtisudan, 682 
Dutt, Tom, 569 

Dutta, Akshay Kumar, 626, 627; his Bhdrata- 
varsiya Updsaka-sampraddya, 626 
Dutta, Ramachandra, 684 
Dvaita (see darsanas), 205, 232; seed of, 237 
D\araka (Dwarka), 7, 198, 199, 202, 381, 396, 
484; monastery at, 500 
Dvija(s), 10, 26, 536 

East India Company, 564 
Ego, 576; -centre, 237 
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Egoism, 26, 127, 455 
Egypt, d\ili/ation of, 503 
Ekada^, called after BhTma, 485 
Ekanatha, 356, 358, 360, 361, 363, 365, 366, 
369, 370, 371, 374, 376 
Eka-sarania Dharina, 207 
Elliot, his account of Arab invasion of Sind, 

* 587 

Endowments for religious expositions, 504-5 
Energy, divine, has many forms and symbols, 
440; primitive, 683 
Epics (see Itihasas and Puranas) 

Evil spirits, in primitive belief, 431-32 
Evolution, 18, 712 

Existence (see Sat), infinite ocean of, 439; 
-Knowledge-Bliss Absolute, 434 

Fa-Hien, 72 

Farquhar, J. N., 548; his Modern Religious 
Movements in India, 569n.; his The 
Apostle Thomas in North India, 560n. 
Fasts, 486, 493 

Fawcett, on Bhakti cult in the South, 587 
Female education, 627 

Festival(s), of amusements (see nahgali-bihu); 
of feasts (see bhogali-bihu)', of lights (see 
(dipdvali); on lunar days, 483-85; of 
Nepal, 490-91; place of, in national life, 
494; relating to periods of time and 
seasons, 480-81; religious character of, 480; 
and sacred days, 479-94; and sacred days, 
basic idea underlying observance of, 479 
Fortnight, sacred to fathers (see pitrpaksa); 

sacred to goddess Durga (see devipaksa) 
Fort W'illiam College, 617 
France, Anatole, his The Bloom of Life, 571 
Franciscans, 561-62 

French Revolution, basic ideals of, 694 
Friend of India, 623 

Gabriel, angel, 575 
Gadadhar (see Ramakrishna) 

GahinTnatha, 360; cave of, 357 
Gdi-]dtrd, 491 
Gdjana of Siva, 527 
Garnbhtrd, 527 
Gamblers’ pratipad, 483 
Gandcdra, in Vlrasaivism, 101 
Ganapati (see Gane^a), 56, 241; worship of, 486 
Gandhara, 3, 112, 117; school of sculpture, 4 
Gandharvas, 17, 46, 57, 116, 119, 479 
Gandhi, Mahatma, 489, 564, 633, 726; on Sri 
Ramakrishna, 657 

Ganesa (see Ganapati), 21, 50, 254, 397, 470, 
481, 483; -caturthl, 483 
Ganga, 57, 295, 385, 392, 393, 394, 400, 407, 
481, 487, 500, 660, 661, 663, 665, 687, 
721; divine river, 496; largest number of 
tlrthas on, 496; worship, 485 
Gangas, their support to Brahmanism and 
Jainism, 8 
Gangasagara, 481 

Gangesa Upadhyaya, the Nyaya scholar, 417 
Garbhagrha, in temple, 448 
Garbhapurlsa (KaruvTrar), of Saktagamic per- 
suasion, 306 


Gardner, P„ 334; his Catalogue of Coins of 
the Greek and Scythic Kings of India in 
the British Museum,^ 333n.; on cult- 
syncretism on coin-devices, 333 
Garga, 41, 215; on marks of devotion, 152 
Gar hast hy a, 261, 691 

Garuda, 108, 114, 117, 128, 131, 458; -dhyaja, 
117; seal, 131 

Gathd(J), Ahunavaiti, tackles the problem of 
good and evil, 541; Buddhist, 268; five, 
of Zarathushtra, 538; Zoroastrian, 535, 541 
Gauda, 72, 242, 413; Sarasvata Vaisnava 

Brabmanas, 353 

Gaudapada, his Subhagodaya, 255 
Gauracandrikd, character and function of, 523 
Gauranga, 6rT (see Caitanya) 

Gaurl, as manifestation of MTnaksT, 258; in 
the Natha tradition, 282-83; referring to 
Nirrti, the goddess of evil, 73 
Gautamaka (Buddhist) sect, 116 
GautamTputra, as metronymic, 121; Satakarni, 
118 

Gaya, 109, 186, 498, 658 

Gayapani (alias Ramadasa), interpreter of 
Sankara Deva’s mission, 203 
Gaya-siras, explanation of, 109n. 

GayatrT, 257, 410, 460, 467; Jaina, 465; 

-mantra, 56; performance of, 50 
Ghata (pot), filled with water as symbol of 
all-pervading Spirit, 437 
Ghata Jataka (see Cowell), 116, 118, 121 
Ghirshman, R., his reading of nicolo seal 
device, 334 
Ghiyas-ud-dln, 562 

Ghora Angirasa, 37; his relation to Krsna of 
the GJtd, 121-23 
Ghosh, Atal Behari, 227 
Ghosh, Girish Chandra, 684, 700 
Ghosh, Kalipada, 684 
Ghosh, Puma Chandra, 684 
Giridhara, 521; -lala, 380 
Giripradaknna, by Saivas and Vaisnavas in 
Marga^rsa, 513 
Girisa, ^iva as, 63 
Gitd (see Bhagavad-Gitd) 

Gita-Govinda (see Jayadeva) 

Goa, as centre of Jesuit missionary activity, 
562-63 

Gobind Singh, Guru, 315, 322, 386, 489; his 
Akal Ustat, 319; founded the Khalsa, 
315; his Jap, 316; his Sarb Loh and 
Svayyds, 326 

God, 12, 15, 19-23, 24; abode of, 404-5; 
extra-cosmic personal, 18; fear of, 575; 
of gods, 122; grace of, 147-48, 354, 384, 
390, 405-6; immanence of, 594; -intoxica- 
tion, 690; love of, 575; man’s attitude to- 
wards, 575; man’s relation to, 441-42; 
and His messenger, 576-77; His name, 
glory of, 371-72; names of, 21-22; nature 
of, 364, 572-73; oneness of, 609; personal, 
21, 27, 688-90; personal and impersonal, 
399; as power, 232; proof of His existence, 
364; as pure Being and absolute Beauty, 
595; -realization, 676, 681, 682, 700; 

-realization, according to Jnanadeva and 
Ramadasa, 362; remembrance of, 573; 
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supreme Agent, 117, 364; symbols and 
shrines of, 22; two attributes of, 402; 
virtues especially dear to, 125; -vision, 
694 _ 

Goda (see Andal) 

Godavari, 487,* 488, 500 
Godhead, 21; different conceptions of, 434- 
35; from gods to, 439-41; threefold mani- 
festation of, 470; what constitutes the 
essence of, 198 

Gods, manifestations of one primal Being, 
3; totality of, 20 
Goethe, on Islam, 578 
Gokula, 190, 484 

Golden Egg, primordial (see Hiranyagarbha) 
Goloka, 296 ./ & y 

Gonm^e^vara at Shravanabelgola, lustration of, 

Gondophares, 333, 561 
Goodwin, J. J., 710, 715 
Gopa, 111, 123 

Gopala Bhatta Gosvamin, his Sri Sri Hari- 
bhakti-vilasa, 189 
Gopala Desika, 182-83 
Gopala Deva, 208, 210 
GopTcandra, 284; influence of his songs, 388; 

his wives Aduna and Paduna, 285 
Gopis, 37, 53, 59, 190-91, 199, 670; love of, 
197; are saktis of*5rT Krsna, 191 
Gora, 361, 374 

Goraksa (Natha), 4, 223, 281, 282, 283, 360; 
cult, followers of, 482; his cult, Gorakh 
Pantha, 287-88; legends about miraculous 
powers of, 285 
Goraksa Samhitd, 269, 287 
Goraksa-sataka, 269 
Goraksa-vijaya, 286, 288 
Gosaih Bhattacarya (Ratnagarbha), a Sakta 
saint, 417 

Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church, 567 
Gosthastami, 484, 491 
Goswanii, Vijay Krishna, 629, 682 
Govinda, Visnu called as. 111, 123 
Govinda Prabhu, founder of Mahanubhava 
cult, 361 
Grdm-deoti, 429 

Granthis, three, which bind the soul, 236 
Granth Sahib, 314, 315, 326, 358, 379, 380, 
382, 385, 520 

Great Hierarchy, and its functions, 644-46 

Greater India, Saivism in, 72 

Greek(s), 43, 113n., 115, 117, 636; races, 6; 

thought, 28 
Grhastha, 13, 14 
Grhya-Sutras, 49, 111 

Grierson, 389, 558; his appreciation of Gitd- 
vali, 397; his paper on ‘TulasTdasa, Poet 
and Religious Reformer’, 398; his view on 
Islamic influence on Bhagavatism, 587 
Guhyasamajas, 262-64 

Guhyasamdja Tantra, 262-69, 272; its attitude 
towards social restrictions, 266-67; impor- 
tance of, 263-64; its innovations, 264-65; 
why kept in secret for several centuries, 
268 

Gunaraj Khan, Bengali poet, 518 


Guna(s), 107, 193, 196, 217, 236, 245, 258, 
454; ideal, 127; represented by colours, 
455; tliree, division of men according to, 
126 

Gupta, Mahendranath, 684, 700 
Guptas, 8; adoration of Garuda by, 131; 
collapse of, 588; later, 47; main factor in 
the progress of Bhagavatism, 46-47 
Gurmatta{s), verdict of the Guru, 327 
Guru(s), 59, 64, 69, 71, 95, 102, 152, 199, 208, 
242, 245, 247, 248, 263, 371, 375, 379, 380, 
381, 383, 389, 390, 396, 403, 404, 412, 457, 
468, 671, 672, 685, 688; -hhdju, 276; en- 
lightenment impossible without, 368; 
extreme veneration for, 47; as form and 
embodiment of God-power, 237; -lihga, 
106; Natha, nine, 282; -parampard, 176, 
179; place of, 237; -purnimd, 485; -sakti, 
237; -santdna, 70; Saraha-pada’s ’warning 
to, 277; -sarana, 203; -tattva, 237 
Gurukula at Kangri, 636-37 
Gyan (Jnana) Guru, Word as, in Sikhism, 326 
Gymnosophists, in India, 224 

Hadi-pa, 276, 282. 283, 284 
Hadis, 23, 572, 593 
Hadis-i-Qudsi, 573 
HaimavatT, 73; Uma, 460 
Haj pilgrimage, 575, 577 
Hallucination (s), 205, 688, 689, 694, 696 
Hamsah, 232, 233, 245, 246 
Hanumat, 371, 397, 400, 519, 664 
Hara, 466; -Acyuta, 145; -Narayana-Brahma, 
141; -ParvatT images, 312 
Harappa, 65; civilization, 6 
Hardwar (Plaridvara), 7, 500, 501 
Hare, David, 619 

Hari, 119, 120, 139, 187, 196, 203, 206, 389, 
391, 396, 406; days sacred to, 485; God 
of gods, 38; -Hara, 50, 335; -Hara, cult 
of, 73, 141; -Hara-Hiranyagarbha, 141; 
how He can be seen, 39; qualities that 
ensure efficacy of chanting the name of, 
195; -Sankara, 145 

Haridasa(s), 355; of Karnataka, 352; move- 
ment, 351; order, 354 
Haridasi, Sister (Miss S. E. Waldo), 709 
Hari Deva, 206-7 

Hariharachatra-me^5 of Sonepur, 501 
Harijans, 566, 567 

Harikathd, 513-14; almost a mono-drama, 514 
Harimlde, stotra, 4:1% 

Hariscandra, 204; charity of, 11 
Harivamsa, SI, 53, 123, 141, 518 
Harmandir Sahib, the Golden Temple at 
Amritsar, 314 

Hatha, -yoga, 262, 267, 269, 280; -yogins, 
656 

Hathayoga-pradipikd, 269 
Haurvatit, 538, 540 

Havell, E. B., 497, 726; his A Study of 
Indo-Aryan Civilization, 497n. 

Hayagriva, 255n., 408 
Hegel, objective idealism of, 694 
Heliodoros, 117, 636 
Hemacandra, confession of, 465-66 
Hemadri, writer of Nibandhas, 378 
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Herakles, HS, 116; story of, 122 
Hcras, his Myj^tic Teachings of the Handasas 
of Kainataka, 98n. 

Himalayas^ 496, 702 . 

HTna’sana, 264; and Mahayana doctrines dis- 
cussed, 45 

Hindoo Patriot, 628 

Hindii(s), 6, 13, 378, 683; culture, resurgence 
ot, 724-26; India, 15; and Muslim thought 
and culuirc, synthesis of, 586-90; philos- 
ophy, six systems of, 50; ritual, modern 
composite character of, 447-48; society, 
II, 655; two broad classes of, 49-50; wor- 
shippers oi five deities, 50, 485 
Hinduism, 11, 14, 129, 378, 386, 596, 630, 
649, 654, 655, 656, 657, 672, 673, 676, 
683, 690, 694, 706, 708, 717, 724; a cardi- 
nal tenet of, 15; and Christianity, their 
mutual influence, 557-59; evolution of 
synthetic, 49-50; fostered a lively sense of 
the mother country, 501; gradual in- 
crease of sects in, 496; its idea of pil- 
grimage, 497; non-missionary character 
of, 636; pervasive influence of, 582; its 
propagation in the Far East, 504; reason 
for plurality of gods in, 456-57; reform 
movements in, 634; renaissance of, 656-57, 
718; sannyasa in early, 261 
Hiranvagarbha, the primordial Golden Egg, 
457 


Hiranyakasipu, 331 
Hiuen-Tsang, 47, 51 
HladinJ, 193; -sakti, 196 
HoU, 485, 486, 518 

Holy Mother (see Sarada Devi), 687, 706, 723 
Homa{s), 96, 215, 253, 406, 412, 447, 461; 

current in Kerala, 46 In, 

Hopkins, his Religions of India, I09n., 123n., 
124n., 130n. 

Hoysalas, 8, 47, 161 

Htifihia (good word), humata (good thought), 
and huvarshta (good deed), 545 
Human life, goal of, 193; God-realization is 
the sumrnnm bonum of, 365-66 
Hrina(s), 332, 377, 636; chief, nicolo seal of 
a, 334-35; races, 6 

Huviska, 118, 333; coins of, 118, 334 
H\mnal literature, Buddhist and Jaina, 464- 
65; in vernaculars, 478 
Hvmnology, di^'erse forms of, 466; Indian, 
464-78' 

Hymns (see stotras), character of, in Sanskrit 
court-epics, 469-70; combination of philo- 
sophic expression and religious rapture in 
some, 474; in common man’s life, 470; 
illustration of different types of, 470-73; 
Uterar)^ merit of Sanskrit, 475-78; that 
moved millions of devotees in the past, 
473; and mythology, 474; non-Pauranic, 
473; purpose and nature of, 473-75; scope, 
form, and style of, 468-70; some Sanskrit 
metres employed in, 476 


‘r, 19; integral, 95; -sense (see ahahkara) 
lahadun, implication of, 572 
Ibn Ha/m, Gibb’s view on, 572 


Ibn KhaldCm, talented Arabian philosopher, 
572 

Icchd, 24, 25, 82; -sakti, 106 
Iconoclasm, Islamic, 9 
Ida, 278, 293 
Idam, and aham, 232 
Idanta or objecthood, 93 
Iddhi, 273; -pddas, 260 
Idolater, Islamic view of an, 576 
IdolaLry% Sufi attitude to, 597 
Idols, represent a symbolic concretization of 
abstract Absolute, 453; and temples, 
reference to in Brahmana literature, 449 
tdu (Thirty -six Thousand) of Krsnapada, 183 
Iksvaku, 114, 123; king, worship of, 136 
‘Illumination’, 594, 595; age of, 613 
Illusion (see Maya) 

Ibn ladunni, 577 

Image(s), symbols of spiritual ideals, 22; wor- 
ship of, 47; -worship, alleged origin of, 
497; -worship stimulates devotion, 22 
Incarnations, 200, 437, 667; theory of, gave 
fillip to religious poetry, 470; worship of, 
435 

India, all living religions gathered in and 
around, 7; birth-place of Buddhism, 6; 
chosen home of divinity, 497; different 
parts of, their contributions to her reli- 
gious life, 4-6; is religion, 3, 6; is reli- 
gious in other-worldly and this-worldly 
sense, 14; ‘the Italy or Asia’, 3; theology 
not dissociated from philosophy in, 3; 
toleration of, 6; unity of, 7 
Indian Christian(s), their contribution to 
national reconstruction, 568-69; educa- 
tionists, some eminent, 557 
Indian culture, 6 

Indian Mirror, journal of the Brahmo Samaj, 
628, 630 

Indian National Congress, 591, 631, 725 
Indian philosophy, emphasis on toleration and 
forbearance in, 582 

Indian tribes (see tribes), concept of gods and 
spirits of, 427; concept of multiple souls 
of, 422-23; concept of a supreme Deity 
of, 427-28; and doctrine of Karma, 424- 
27; four groups of supernatural beings 
invoked by, 427; nature of soul as viewed 
by, 421-22; religious beliefs of, 421-32 
‘Individualization’, the meaning of, accord- 
ing to Theosophists, 642 
Indo-Saracenic art, achievements of, 588-89 
Indra, 65, 66, 68, 110, 111, 116, 117, 118, 
119, 131, 241, 406, 435, 473, 478, 481; 
friend of traveller, 497 
Indra- idtra, 491 
Indraprastha, 121 

Indus valley, civilization, result of the dis- 
covery of, 3; race, its contribution to 
Indian culture, 6 
Initiation (see diksa) 

Insert ption(s) (see Select Inscriptions, South 
Indian Inscriptions), an Ajmer, 135; 
Allahabad, pillar, 131; of A^oka, 116; 
Barhut, 138; Belava, 135; Besnagar, 117, 
636; from Bhubaneswar, 137; Bihar pillar, 
136; of Candragupta II, 41, 215; from 
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Chidambaram, 161; Chinna, 118, 141; 
Ci-aruton rock, 144; a Damodarpur, 136; 
Eran, 139; Gadhwa, of Kumaragupta I, 
139; Gangdhar, 140; Ghosundi, 117, 120, 
128; Harappa, 98; Huviska, 128; Jaunpur, 
of Maukharis, 139; of Java, 215; Juna- 
gadh, of Skandagupta, 138; Kadamba, 139, 
141; Khoh copperplate, 140; Kollam, of 
Ali, 587; larger ^innamanur plates, 506n.; 
Mamallapuram, 133; of King Manadeva, 
139; Mandasor, 139; Mathura, of Saka 
Satrap Sodasa, 116; Mathura pillar, of 
Candragupta II, 70; Mohenjo-daro, 98; 
Mora, 115, 127; Nanaghat, 117, 128; 
Nasik, of Jsaka Rsabhadatta, 135; Neak 
Ta Dambang Dek, 144; Pabhosa, 123n.; 
Rajendra I, 72; Thap Musi, of Guna- 
varman, 145; Tusam, 115; of Vijayaganda 
Gopala, 508; of Yajha-Satakarni, 118 
Inter-caste marriages, 628, 630 
Internal enemies, six, 26, 242, 243 
Intuition, 594, 689, 702, 703 
Involution, 18, 712 

Iqbal, Sir Mohammed, his Six Lectures, 57 In., 
578 

Iran, 24, 27; civilization of, 583 
I^ana, 63, 64, 82 

Islam, 25, 388, 465, 539, 580, 586, 617, 630, 
633, 634, 654, 672, 673, 683; advent of, 
in India, 582-84; civilization of, 571; 
compulsory ordinances of, 577-78; factors 
leading to spread of, 584-86; holds out a 
life of activity and remembrance of God, 
574; impact of, 386; influence of, on dif- 
ferent religious schools of Bengal, 388; 
its influence in shaping religious doctrines 
of North India, 61; insistence on equality 
of man by, 581; a levelling and leavening 
influence, 11; liberalism of, 580; love of 
knowledge in, 572; main contributions of, 
to mental make-up of Indian Muslims, 
579; man’s place in the universe and his 
duty according to, 574-75; man’s progress 
according to, 572; militant democracy of, 
579; modernization of, 570; power of the 
word in, 576; prophet of, 580; a prosely- 
tizing religion, 58; rationalism of, 580; 
three principles universally recognized in, 
595; uncompromising monotheism of, 11 
Islamic, culture, 571-78; mysticism (see Sufism); 
races, 6 

Istadevata (chosen deity), 247, 408, 456, 669; 
selection of, 457 

Istalinga, 105; form of worship, 100; twofold, 
106 

I^vara, 21, 71, 83, 106, 205, 217, 638, 641 
Ihjara, -pranidhana, 26; ^tattva, 90, 106, 255 
I^vara Purl, 186, 188 

Itihasas and Puranas, recitation and exposi- 
tion of, 503-5 

J-agaddhatrl worship, 485 
JagamohinI sect, 388 

Jagannatha(dasa), 351, 360; his Harikathdmrta- 
sdra, 354 

Jahangir, Emperor, 314, 563 


Jain(s). 6, 8, 618; Digambara, 492; religious 
observances and sacred days of, 491-93; 
Svetambara, 492 

Jaina, cave- temple, 509; Nirgrantha sect, 37, 
116 

Jainism, 10, 12, 20, 23, 25, 36, 37, 38, 39, 
129, 377, 584, 613, 649; ascendency of, 
98; believes in law of Karma, 16; cause of 
its remaining outside the pale of ortho- 
doxy, 44; decline of, 48-49; its emphasis 
on self-reliance in spiritual life, 27; 
multitudes of heavens and hells admitted 
in, 17; patrons of, 8, 44, 47; permeated 
with influence of Hinduism, 129; position 
of Vasudeva and Baladeva in, 129; power- 
ful centres of, 44; tenets of, 39; two 
sects of, 44 

Talandhara (Tullundur), a pltha of ^akti- 
worship, 414 
Jalandhari (see Hadi-pa) 

Jambavatl, 115 
James, William, 710 

Janabal, 361, 374; on difficulty of acquiring 
real devotion, 370 

Janardana Svamin, Ekanatha’s guru, 358, 
361; conversion of, 369 
Jangama (s), 101, 102 

Janmdstaml, a red-letter day to Vaisnavas, 484 
Japa, 96, 406, 438, 450, 451, 460, 461 
Jatadhari, 669-70 
Jataka tales, 16 
Jatilaka sect, 116 

Jayadeva, 59, 202; his A^tapadls, 513; his Gita- 
Govinda, 53, 56, 135, 511, 524 
Jayrambati, birth-place of Sarada Devi, 665 
Jerusalem, 495 

Jesuit(s), 562; mission to Mogul court, 562-63; 
Order, 562 

Jesus (see Christ), 6, 534; Ascension of, 301 
Jews, 10; of Cochin, 57; colony of, 6 
jTva(s), 16, 18, 127, 185, 189, 205, 228, 232, 
234, 235, 237, 257, 258, 259, 399, 401, 
424, 441, 641, 680, 681; -centre, 237; their 
illusory^ character denied by theistic com- 
mentators of Brahma-SUtra, 21; -impulses 
of bhoga, 231; 4akti, 192, 193; and Siva, 
identity of, 232, 703; two classes of, 193 
Jlva Gosvamin, 189, 473; his Gopala-campu, 
189; his Sat-sandatbha, 189 
Jtvanmukta{s), 102, 302, 644, 649, 650 
Jlvanmukti, 94, 301-2 

Jmna, 24, 25, 35, 82, 125, 127, 238, 240, 243, 
244, 246, 251, 339, 377, 378, 381, 395, 402, 
672, 677, 691, 720; -bhumikds. 244; -marga, 
25, 205; -pancaml, 493; -pandita, 311; 
-iakti, 106; -tanu, 302; -voga, 709, 711, 
714; -yogin, 668, 671, 674, 677 
Jnanadeva (Jnane^vara), 349, 356, 357, 358, 
360, 364, 365, 372, 373, 374, 375. 478; his 
Amrtdnubhava, 357, 364; his Cmigadeva- 
prasasti, 357; describes God as the^sun of 
reality, 364; describes intense love as the 
best road to unitive life, 369; his expe- 
rience of oneness with his gum, 375; in- 
tellectualistic outlook of, 363; his Judne- 
svayt, 357, 358; reconciles world and 
Brahman in a higher synthesis, 363; 
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regards world as a sport of Absolute, 364; 
the source of religious movement in 
Maharastra in mediaeval age, 360; his 
Sphurtivddat 363 

Jhanasambandha (see Sambandar, Tiru-jnana- 
sambandar), 341, 342, 343 
Jones, Sir William, 617 
Judge, W. Q., 640 

Jyotirisvara, his VaTncLTdtndkdro, mentions 
eighty-four Siddhas, 274 
Jyotirlihgas, 468; twelve, 500 

KabTr, 60, 274, 319, 355. 379, 380, 333, 387, 
388, 390, 395, 478, 489. 570, 582, 590, 613; 
believed in simple and natural life, 382; 
central personality in the religious history 
of mediaeval India, 381; extols position of 
rnurshid, 606; followers of, 383-86; great 
both as poet and singer, 382; not in 
favour of mortification of flesh, 382; 
Pantha, 273; -panthTs, 386; struck firmly 
at the root of external paraphernalia of 
religious life, 381 
KabTr, the Second, 393 
Kabir-granthamdld, 274n. 

Kaca, a Tan trie teacher, 218 
Kadambi Vehkatadri, his Vi^agunddaria, 182 
Kadphises, Wema, Kusana king, a votary of 
Siva, 42, 333 

Kdfi, popular Sufistic tune, 610 
Kaivalya, attitude of a devotee to, 153 
Kala, 64, 107, 249, 299, 433 
Kalacakra, as described in Kdlacakra Tantra, 
271 

Kalacakrayana, 220, 269, 270 
Kaladi, king of, his alleged conversion to 
Islam, 587 

Kdldgni, principle of destruction, 297 
Kalc^sepa or kathakdlaksepa (see Harikathd) 
Kalaniukhas, 52, 71, 117, 255 
Kali, ‘yuga (age), 206, 403, 407, 480, 522; the 
spirit of modern age, 397 
Kali, 73, 251, 410, 412, 662, 671, 678, 683, 
703; the Black One, 488; goddess, 660, 
661; represented as the power of creation, 
protection, and destruction, 440; -worship, 
485, 695 

Kalidasa, his description of the Himalayas, 
496; his Kumar a-samhhava, 310, 469; his 
Meghaduta, 136; his Raghuvarhia, 135, 
469; his ^akuntald, 160; his Sydmald- 
dan^aka-stotra, 478 
Kalikas, nine kinds of, 221 
Kdliya Naga episode, what it suggests, 129 
Kalki (see avataras), 133, 134 
Kalpa(s), 18 

Kalpand, divine imagination, 239 
Kalpa-Sutra, Jaina, 491; procession with the 
manuscript of, 492 
Kama, 14, 16, 26, 239, 244, 471 
Kamakala, 257n. 

Kdrnakald'Tahasya, 413 
Kamakala-vildsa, 84n., 255 
Kdmahottam (KamakotT’s shrine), 255 
Kamakh^a, 7, 201 


KamaksT temple at KancT, installation of 
sricakra in, 256 

Kamalakanta, Sakta saint, his Sadhakaranjana, 
416 

Kamalalaya Bhatta, his Pumpuliyur-nataka, 
509 

Kamarpukur, birth-place of Ramakrishna, 665 
Kamarupa, 3, 49, 218, 278; empire of, 201 
KamarupT, a class of Tantras, 218; dialect, 
204, 205 

Kamban, author of Rdmdyana in Tamil, 505, 
506 

Kambuja (Cambodia), 72, 216, 504 
Kamei5vara, and Kame^varT, their significance 
in §akti cult, 255, 257, 258 
Kdmikagama, 69, 211, 258n., 308, 460 
Kaiiisa, 117, 124; -bhakta(s), 112, 117; -vadha 
episode, 122, 130 

Kanada, his followers were Saivas, 68 
Kanaka(dasa), 351, 352, 353, 360; his Hciri- 
hhaktisdra, Mohanatarangini, Nalacarita, 
and Rdmadhydna-mantra, 353 
Kanakalata, 210 

KancT (Kancheepuram), 7, 55, 255n., 256, 258, 
483, 500 

Kancuka{s), five, 87, 107, 229 
Kandali, Durga as, 253 
Kanda Purdnam, 313 
KanerT (KanarT) Natha, 287 
Kanhu-pa (Kanha-pa, Kanu-pa), 276, 282, 
*283, 287 
Kaniska, 45, 333 

Kannagi, deification of, in $ilappadikdram, 254 
Kannappa, a Saiva saint, 339 
Kan-phat(a) YogTs, 4, 280 
Kdntd, -bhaktas, 190; bhava or madhura 
bhajana, 467 

Kanya-KumarT, 3, 7, 252, 495, 703, 705; temple 
of, 704 

Kapalikas, 52, 71, 656 
Kapila, his dhama, 481 
Karaikkal Ammaiyar, 345 
KaralT, 73 

Karma, 12, 24, 25, 34, 238, 240, 381, 425, 642, 
648, 650, 667, 672, 704; doctrine of, 711; 
-kdndin, 467; law of, 15, 16, 24, 642; and 
maintenance of social order, 15-16; -marga, 
24, 205; -MTmaihsa, 50; theory of, 

399-400, 597; -yoga, 125, 711, 713-14; 
-yogms, 684 
Kdymamala, 88, 100 
Karna, charity of, 11 

Karnataka, 98; Dasas of, 350; saints of, 360; 

saints, character of their teachings, 350 
Kartabhaja sect, 388 
Karttikeya (see Skanda), 21, 470 
Karund, 271, 294 
Kdryas, ten, 77 

Kashmir, 3, 7, 702; her contribution to India’s 
religious life, 4; Saivism, 79-97 
KasT (see Banaras), 7, 187, 188, 500; hsetra- 
pala of, 397 

Ka^Tnatha Bhatta Bhada, worshipper of Siva 
and Sakti, 414 
Kathd, 520 

Kathaka, 520; -td, 516, 520-21 
Kathakali, 511 
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Kathina, 490 

Katyas, Sakti as object o£ worship of, 330 
Kalyayana, 120, 142 
KatyayanT, 241 

Kaula, 228, 243; schools and other Vaisnava 
sects, 223-24 
Kaulajnananirnaya , 223 
Kauhka, 247; his Sakti awakened, 248 
Kauravas, 15 

Kavadi pole, esoteric significance of, 313n. 

Kavi Karnapura, his Ananda-jynddvana- 
campu, 478 
Kavivalds, 529 

Kaya(s), 266; dharma-, nirmdna-, and sam- 
hhoga-, 295; sddhana, 278, 297 
Kaya-vak-citta-vajradhara, 266 
Keith, Dr. A, B., 109, 124; his Religion and 
Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, 
66n.*, 109n. 

Ke^ava, 118, 121 

Kevalia(s) or Keulia(s) (see Udasln Bhakats), 

209, 210 

Khalsa, 315; according to Guru Gobind Siiigh, 

324; Panth, 326; position of women in, 

327; Sarbat, 327 
Kheud, 529 
Khshathra, 543, 544 
Khshathra-Vairya, 538, 540 
Khudiram (Chattopadhyaya), father of Rama- 
krishna, 658 

Khumnung (other world), 424 
Khu^T Vi^vasT sect, 388 

Kirtana, 203, 204, 205, 206, 209, 210, 358, 370, 

371, 521-24, 594; four schools of, 523; 
-ghar, 207, 209; a laksana of hhakti, 521; 
musical instruments of, 523; mysticism of, 

524; of M Krsna, 464n.; themes of, 523; 
two aspects of, 521-22 
Knowledge, theory of, 364-65; three kinds of, 

_594 

Kojagara purnima, 485 

Kotilinga Yuvaraja, his Rasasadanabhdna, 510 
Kovalan, 254 
Krantas, three, 241-42 
Krishna Chandra, Maharaja, 614 
Krishna Kishore, 676 

Kriyd, 24, 25, 82, 339; -dlksd, lOln., 245; 
-sakti, 93, 107 

Krodha Bhairava, 216, 217, 218 
Krsna (5rT) (see Visnu), 22, 37, 38, 53, 64, 59, 
■”60, 115, 117, 118, 120, 121, 186, 187, 188, 

189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 

197, 198, 199, 202, 203, 204, 206, 224, 

280, 296, 361, 393, 408, 427, 433, 436, 

464n., 466, 478, 485, 522, 597, 660, 661, 

669, 670, 683, 715; his abode, 190; Acyuta, 
all gods propitiated by the worship of, 

207; alleged adaptation of Christ, 130; an 
ardent worshipper of Sakti, 408; his 

association with Yadava-Satvata-Vrsnis, 

122; attribution of pastoral character to, 

123; bath festival of (see snana-ydtia), 485; 
birth of, 484; his connection \vith Panda- 
vas, 122; cult, 129; -DevakTputra, 122; a 
devotee of Siva, 68; his essence only cati 
satisfy cravings of the soul, 193; four 
classes of Vrndavana associates pf, 190; 
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Krsna — Continued 

holiness of places associated with, 496; 
ideal misunderstood by many, 440; iden- 
tified with Visnu, 124; his lilds, 187, 188, 
189, 193; most relishable thing, 190; 

not a myth, 124; a popular deity, 485; 
rasa festival of, 485; saga, 121-23; saktis 
(powers) of, 192; solar character of, dis- 
missed by Keith, 124; son of DevakT, 121, 
123; spring festhal of (see dola), 485; 
stoiies about child, 130; svdmsa of, 190, 
193; swing festival of, 485; temple of, at 
Udipi, 353; Upanisadic, palpably different 
from epic Krsna -Vasudeva (see Vasudeva), 
122; vihhinndmsa of, 193 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja (Gosvamin), 189, 198; his 
Sri Caitanya Caritdmrta, 154n., 188, 189, 
190n., 192n., 194n., ’lOon., 196n., 197n„ 
198n.; his SyT Sn Govinda-lildmrta, 189 
Krsnadeva Gana, his Ciddnanda-inanddkini, 
”*411 

Krsna -Dvaipayana (see Vyasa), 116, 121 
Krsna Mi^ra, his Prabodha-candrodaya, 181 
Krsnamohana, compiler of Agamacandrikd, 411 
Krsnananda AgamavagTsa, 411; introduced 
the image of Kali as w^orshipped in 
Bengal, 412; his Tantrasara, 412 
Krsnapada (VadakkutiruvTdi Pillai), his 
Thirty-six Thousand (see Idu), 183 
Krsnapura (Kleisobora), 115, 122 
Krsndttam, 511 

K*satri*ya(s), 10, 13, 113, 410, 692, 693; 

characteristics of a, 13; degraded, 113n. 
Ksemaraja, 80, 81; his PardpraveSikd and 
Sattrimsat-tattva-sandoha, 87n.; his Pra- 
tyabhijhahrdaya, 86n., 91n., 93n., 104n., 
107n. 

Ksemendra, his DaSdvatdra-carita, 135 
Kubera, 57, 117, 131 
Kucara, Visnu compared to, 111 
Kucipudi Bhdgavatamu, 510 
Kiila(s), -dcdra, 212, 412; or Brahman, 243; 
-devatd, 124; -dharma, 212; -jnana, to 
whom it manifests itself, 247; -kundalim 
sakti, 298; -putras, 268; -sahasra-karnala 
and akulasahasta-kamala, 313n.; symbol- 
izing spiritual types, five, 277; system, 415 
Kula^ekliara (Alvar), 136, 143; his Mukunda- 
mdld, 144, 473; works of, 167 
Kulluka Bhatta, his view of Sruti, 69-70 
"Knmara' (see Skanda), Skanda, 312; term 
applied to Rudra-8iva in Rg-Veda, 64 
Kumarila, 378 
Kumbha-meld, 488, 501 
KunibhTpatia Pantha (sect), 388, 390 
Kundalim,' 237, 248, 257, 258, 442, 443; 
awakening of, 234, 235, 238; Mother, 237; 
-sakti, 458, 668; sakti, kula-, 298; yoga, 
232, 238 

Kuravai, dance in a ring, 309 
Kurei^a, 175, 183 
Kurma (see avatdias), 133, 134 
Kurmdsana, 450n. 

Kuru, 114; country, 121; -Pandava war, 119 
KurukeSa, successor of Ramanuja, 176; his 
works, 179 
Kuruksetra, 202 
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Lahiri, Ramtanu, 632 
Lakes, four sacred, 500 
Laksmana, 400, 402, 404, 405, 519 
Laksmana Desikendra, his Saradutilaka, 245, 
411; his Tardpradvpa, 411 
Laksmr, 55, 57, 138, 251, 253, 371, 477, 485, 
488 

Laksmidhara, his commentary on Saundarya- 
lahan, 257 

Laksmliiarayana Tlrtlia (see SrTpadaraja), 351 
LaksmThkaia DevT, 270 
Lakuli^a (NakulTsa), 41, 42, 74n., 215, 218, 
255; four disciples of, 215; last incarna- 
tion of Mahesvara, 70; -Pasupata, 70, 71 
Lalita, 254, 255, 258, 259; meditation on, 
257-58 

Lalita-sahasranama, 255n. 

Lalitd-trisatii 255n. 

Lalitavistara, 241, 260n. 

Lama, 225, 226 
Lambodara, 413 
Lamesvara, 226 
Lahga)\ institution of, 314 
Lao-tze, 305 
Lao-tzism, 7 

Latif, Shah Abdul, 389, 602, 603, 607, 610; 
his attitude towards pain, 601; on great- 
ness of guru, 606 

Latouiette, Dr. (K.. S.), 564; his A History 
of the Expansion of Christianity, 553n., 

Lay a, 232, 454 

‘Left(-handed)’ path or ‘leftist’ form of 
worship (see vdmdcara), 228-29, 233, 414 
Leggett, Francis and Mrs., 709, 710 
Levi, Sylvain, on Ramakrishna, 690-91 
Liberation, 157; from bondage, different views 
on, 157; personal, 650; Theosophist atti- 
tude towards, 647; Theosophist idea of, 
644 

Liccha\is, 38, 113 

Lr/a(s), 19, 55, 187, 190, 198, 199, 202; 
-ktrtana, subjects of exposition in, 522; 
_^of SrT Krsna, 191, 195, 197, 198 
Lilasuka Bilvamahgala, his Kn sna-karndmrta 

467, 473 

Lihga, 65, 68, 70, 100, 102, 103, 104, 105, 255, 
437; -dhdrana, 101; symbol of Siva, 117; 
diree forms of, 105 

Lihgayata(s), 51, 52; philosophy, thirty-six 
principles of, 106-7; religion (see Vira- 
saivism), 98, 100; religion, twofold prac- 
tice of, 101; sect, 77 
Logos, 464, 640, 645 
Loka(s), 17, 641 
Lokanatha, 189 
Lokapalas, 131; four, 116, 117 
Lokesvarasataka, 465 
Lopamudra, 408 
Lovola, Ignatius, 562 
Lu(vr)i-pada, 223, 275, 276 
Lutherans, in India, 554 

Macaulay, his Minute of 1835, 565 

Natha (see Matsyendra Natha), 

Wacdoncll, his Vedic Mythology, 64i)., I08n. 


Machandali or Mochara, 286 

Macleod, Miss Josephine, 709 

Macnicol, his Indian Theism, 124n., 130n. 

Mddana, 192 

Madana Gopala, 203 

Madhavacarya, his Sarva-dariana-sahgraha, 70, 
79 

Madhava Deva, 204, 206, 207, 208, 209; his 
Ndrna-ghosa, 205, 206, 207, 209 
Madhavendra Purl Gosvamin, 188 
Madhumati hymn, 468 
Madhura, 207, 669; -rasa, 197; -rati, 197 
Madhurakavi, 143, 144, 166, 167 
Madhutya, 154, 198, 199; has been the strik- 
ing note in Indian hymnology, 467 
Madhusudana SarasvatT, his Advaita-siddhi, 
352; his Anandamanddkim, 466n. 
Madhva (Madhvacarya), 21, 55, 56, 349, 350, 
35I_, 353, 354, 355, 489, 501; his 

Dvadasa-stotra and Krsndmrta-mahdrnava, 
351; philosophy, ba^s of* Dasa philos- 
ophy, 355; saints in the line of, 511 
Madhyamika(s), 267; philosophy, 220 
Madonna, 673 
Madurai, 116, 483 

Magadha, its contribution to India’s religious 
life, 4 

Magandika sect, 116 
Magha, his §i6updlavadha, 469 
Mahdbhdrata, 11, 14, 23, 40, 43, 64n., 67, 
69, 111, 117, 118, 121, 122, 127, 133, 
146, 147, 254, 313, 394, 413, 465, 469, 
470, 500, 503, 504; Anuidsanaparvan of, 
16; Bhismaparvan of,. 127, 129; brotherly 
love of heroes in, 11; description of a 
large number of tirthas in, 497; men- 
tions^ Krsna’s mother as Devaki, 122; 
mention of Vasudeva as Sanghamukhya 
of Vrsnis and others in, 115; Narayamya 
section of, 41, 42, 53, 120, 127, 129, 
165, 214, 465; passages attesting the 

spread of Saivism in, 68; regarded as 
fifth Veda, 11; §dntipa7'van of, 115, 123; 
supports identification of Vasudeva, Visnu, 
and Narayana, 119; teaches doctrine ’of 
grace, 147-48; why composed, 503 
Mahabharata war, 15 
Mahabhdva, 191, 192, 197, 240, 666 
Mahdbhutas, 126, 277 

Mahacma, 225, 229, 242; Tara, cult of, 225 
Mahadamba, an advanced mystic, 361 
Mahalayd, 485 
Mahdlihga, 106 

Mahd-maya, paramukta^s body of, 302 
Maha-Nila-Sarasvatl, 225 
Mahanubhava(s), the followers of the Bhaga- 
vata cult, 361; cult (Pantha), why it fell 
into disrepute, 360 

Mahapralaya, accepted by Trika school, 88 
Mahapurusia Dharma, 206; satras, 209 
MahSraja(s), gum called as, 59; as lokapdlas, 

Mahdrasa, 298 

Maharastra, religious movements of, 360-61 
Maharastra saints, characteristics of a true 
saint according to, 376; tlieir concep- 
tion of the relation of the material life 
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Maharastra saints — Continued 

to the spiritual, 366; their ethics is 
individualistic and practical, 365; kinds 
of devotion as conceived by, 370-71; 
subordinated metaphysics to mysticism, 
363; and their teachings, 356-76; unitive 
life realized by 375-76 
Mahasukhay 267, 295; -sthdna, 277 
Mahdmnya, 90 

Mahdvastu, hymn to Buddha in, 464 
Mahavlra (Vardhamana), 4, 23, 36, 37, 119, 
129, 465, 491; birthday of, 492; legends 
about birth of, 129-30 
Mahay ajnas, Vaisnava, 449 
Mahayana, Buddhism, gives impetus to imager- 
worship, 497; Buddhists in Assam, 201; 
HTnayana and, 45; pantheon, 4; school, 
264, 268 

Mahayogin, an attribute of ^iva, 66, 311 
Mahendravikrama, his Mattavildsa, 71 
Mahe^a, Siva as, 66; -sthala, in VTrasaivism, 
106 

Mahesvara(s) 63, 71 

Mahesvarananda, his Mahdrthamanjan, 86n. 
Mahima Pantha, 388 
^Mahisamardim, carved panel of, 252 
'Maidyoi-maohgha, Zarathushtra’s cousin and 
first disciple, 535 

Mainyus, two types of, in Zoroastrianism, 541 
Majumdar, his Kambu^ade^a, 144n,; The Age 
nf Imperial Unity, edited by, 113n. 

Malas, three types of, 88, 101 
Mdlati-Mddhava, reference to sorceroits prac- 
tices of 8akti cult in, 52 
Malaviya, Madan Mohan, 725 
Malayalam country, religious plays of, 511 
Malikadeva, a Siddha, 306 
Manana, 150 
Manas, 126, 455 

Manasa, 282; the serpent goddess, 188, 483; 
worship, 526 

Manasa lake, 398, 404, 500 
Manasa-mahgala, 527 

Manava^agangadandar, his Unmai-vilakkam, 
a manual of ;§aivism, 76 
Mandala{s), 217, 218, 220, 263, 267, 271, 272 
Mangala(s), -Candi, 186; deities, cult . of, 
525-27; eight, 219; literature, 524-25 
Manikkavacaka (-vacagar), 7 In.; deary a of 
Sat-marga, 340; his Tiruvdcakam, 51, 
75, 340 

Mani-kuta, 209 

Manimekalai, Tamil epic, 71, 252 
Manipravdla, literary style, 176, 183 
Makjaris, Radha’s attendants, 194 
ManjuM, 241, 271 
Manjuiri-mulakalpa, 263, 272 
Mankhas, religious mendicants, 509 
Manonmam, Sakti of Sadasiva, 255 
Mantrais), 9, 52, 102, 206, 211, 212, 213, 214, 
220, 236, 245, 246, 247, 249, 250, 251, 
262, 267, 391, 403, 407, 408, 417, 437, 
438, 543, 661, 669; bija, 253, 438; dlksd, 
lOln.; hrdaya, 272; is • efficacious, 239; 
‘japa, 460, 470; maid, 272; must not be 
regarded as mere letter, 238; only a 
means to an end, 207; -pitha, 217, 218; 


Mantrais) — Continued 

•tanu, 303; Vedic, belief in magical effi- 
cacy of, 9; -yana, 220, 263, 270, 271-72 
Manu, 13, 14, 123; his definition of dharma, 
14; on importance of parents and teachers, 
26; on king’s weildmg rod of punish- 
ment, 16 

Manu Samhitd (Smrti), 11, 13, 23, 131, 505, 
545n.; Nietzsche on, 13; its scheme of 
varndhama-dha) ma, 13 
Marai-jnana-sambandar, 74n,, 346 
Marco Polo, 549, 561 

Margaslrsa (Agrahayana), commencement of 
year in, 480; month of devotional recitals, 
512-13 

Mdrjdra-nydya and markata-nyaya, 178 
Marriage, Vedic conception of, 635 
Marshall, Sir John, on antiquity of Saivisrn, 
98; his conclusion regarding Saivism, 
66-67; his interpretation of the evidence 
from Mohenjo-daro, 66 
Martanda Bhairava, 335 
Mar Thoma (see St. Thomas), 548; Syrians, 
551 

Martin, Montgomery, his Histoyy of the 
British Colonies, 624 
MaruT, story of Umar and, 610 
Masands, 325 

Maskaiipuira Gosala, champion of fatalism, 
129 

Masnavl (see Rumi) 

‘Master(s) of the wisdom’, 650; ideal of, 649 
Matha{s), 72; as centres of religious preach- 
ing, 507-8; -organizations, of different 
philosophic persuasion in South India, 
508 

Mathura, 7, 112, 114, 115, 118, 122, 123, 
188, 202, 477, 500; in the North, 116; in 
the South, 116; the ^urasena city, 121 
Mathur Babu, 664, 680 
Mdtidvijtas, and aksaravrttas, 476 
Matsya (see avatdras), 1*32 
Matsyasu kta-mahdta n tra, 212 
Matsyendra Natha, 4, 223, 276, 281, 282, 
283, 360, 491; assimilated to Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara, 286 
Mattamayura sect, 71 
Maues, Satrap, 138, 333 
Maum amdvdsyd, 487 

Max Muller, 626, 630, 683, 710; on con- 
tributions of India, 28; henotheism or 
kathenotheism of, 468 

Maya, 93, 97, 106, 107, 125, 191, 193, 196, 
205, 229, 354, 363, 400-1, 586, 596, 641, 
647, 672, 676; constituents of, 147; dis- 
peller of, 478; egg, 88; forgetfulness of 
God’s name equated with, 372; Rama- 
nuja attacks the Advaitic meaning of, 
174; sense in which it is unreal, 400; 
TulasTdasa’s idea of, 40; -vada Vedanta, 
233; -vadins, 400 

Mdxd, mala, 100; -sakti, 192, 193, 225; vidyd, 
’ 689 

Ma>anamatT, Queen, 283, 284-85 
Mavddeva, his Anubhava-Sutra, lOSn. 
MdyTyamala, 88 
Mayura, his Surya-iataka, 469 
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Mazda (see Ahura-Mazda), 534 
Ma/umdar, Devendranath, 684 
Mazumdar, Pratap Chandra, 633, 682; his 
impressions about Raniakrishiia, 683 
IVfccca, 392 

Megasthenes, 42, 70, 112, 115, 122, 142 
Mclas, role of, in national lite, 501-2 
Meiu, Mount, 225 

Merutuhga, his Tiibhuvana-vijayapataka, 465 
Metaphysics, 4, 16 
Metcalf,' Sir Charles, 622 
Metempsychosis (see transmigration), 16 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 565 
Meyerhof, his Legacy of Islam, 572 
Meykandar, 74n., 346; key position of the work 
of, 76; his ^ivajnana-bodham, 75, 347 
Meypporul Nayanar, 344 
Middleton, Bishop, first Bishop of Calcutta, 
564 

Mill, John Stuart, 630 
Mimariisakas, 377 

MmaksT, Sri, manifests Herself in different 
forms, 258 

Mina Natha (see Matsyendra Natha) 

Mingana, A., his Early Spread of Christian- 
ity, 548, 560n., 561n. 

Minor sects of Bengal and Orissa, some, 388 
Mrra(bal), 355, 380, 478, 521 
Misra, Pandit Sivaprasad, 622 
Mithila, associated with Janaka and Yajna- 
valkya, 4; Sakta saints of, 417 
Mitra, Brindaban, 622 
Mitra, deity, 435, 4B4 
Mitra, disciple of EakullSa, 41, 215 
Mitra, Dr. Rajendra Lai, 622, 626 
Mitra, Krishna Kumar, editor of Sannvanl, 
632 


Monolatry, 4, 21 

Monotheism, 4, 11; Islam’s uncompromising, 
579 

Month(s), of the layman’s asceticism, 481; 

specially sacred for acts of piety, 482 
Moon (see darsa-paurnamasa), and the reli- 
gious observances, 482; in Sanskrit plays, 
482 

Moral virtues, necessary for spiritual life, 
366-68 

Mother (see divine Mother), -aspect of God, 
540; divine, bestower of dharma etc., 
471; Goddess, 32, 408; Goddess cult, 66; 
-Power, has many forms and symbols, 440 
Mrcchakatikd, 517 

Miidrd(s),' 52, 220, 263, 267, 280, 451, 463; 

-pltha, 217, 218 
Mudia'takmsa, 509, 527 
Mudrikd{s), 351, 353 

Muir, his Original Sanskrit Texts, 64n., 66n., 
68n., 73n. 

Mukakavi, his verses on 8rT KamaksT, 257 
Mukerji, Atul Chandra, his Ardhakdh, 418n.; 
his Sarvdnanda, 417n. 

Mukhopadhyaya, Ram Chandra, father of 
Saradamani, 665 
Muktabal, 357, 360, 371 
Mukti, 14, 34, 157, 216, 439, 668 
Mula(r) (see Tirumular), a Siddha, 306; his 
seven disciples, 306 

Mula-Veda, Pahearatra Agama as, 164 

Muller, Miss Henrietta, 711, 721 

Mullick, Jadu Nath, 673 

Mullick, _Sambhu Charan, 673, 681, 682 

Munda^ravaka sect, 116 

Munidatta, his commentary on Carydgitikosa, 


Mitra, Manomohan, 684 
Mitra, Pramadadas, 702 
Mitra, Surendra Nath, 684, 700 
Moa Moria (Maria) or Maya Mora, Sam- 
pradaya, 208 

Mohammed (Prophet), 23, 62, 378, 575, 577, 
580, 586, 593 

Mohammedan(s) (see Muslims), 9, 388, 618, 
683; saints, 378, 385; significance of their 
coming to India, 378 
Mohammed-ibn-QasTm, 584, 609 
Mohenjo-daro, 65, 67; its civilization, 6; dis- 
coveries of, cumulative effects of, 32, 36; 
religious culture of, 32 
Moksa, 14, 24, 147, 148, 244, 355, 471, 644, 
649; -dharma, 465 
Monad(s), 641, 642, 646 
Monasteries, mediaeval, 383 
Monasticism (see sannyasa), 261, 671, 679 
Monicr-Wiiliams, his Brahmanism and Hin- 
duism, 479n.; his description of pahed- 
yatayia ceremony, 332; each and all 
come in for a share of divine honour 
in Hinduism according to, 479; his 
Religious Thought and Life in India, 
332n. 

Monism, 19, 54, 364, 586; absolutistic, 18; 
concrete, 18; mysHc, of Upanisads, 3; 
qualified (see Vibis^advaita), 54; Vedantic, 
614, 694 


Mumtraya sampraddya, sages constituting, 
182-83 

MUrdqaba, 577 

Murshid{s), 596, 606-9; acts as a perfect 
administrator, 607; doubt-dispelling char- 
acter of the words of, 608; never argue, 
_ 607; unique love of, for seeker-son, 608 
Murtis (see avatdras), 134 
Murugan (see Skanda), 309, 339, 347, 348; 

principal shrines of, 310; Sakala, 313 
Music, generally consecrated to the gods, 517 
Muslim(s), 6; Arabs, initial settlement in 
Malabar coast by, 587; British antipathy 
to, 591; British attitude to, 590-91; 
as champions of dharma, 585; fivefold 
obligation of, 575; growth of priesthood 
among Indian, 586; iconoclastic zeal of, 
58; Indian, 579-82; invaders, gradual 
absorption into India’s economy, 583; 
League, 591; practice in India, character 
KO'T rule in India, some results of, 
587-88; science, 571; transference of Bri- 
tish patronage to, 591; uniformity in 
sofcal manners introduced by, 588 
*^mj: DTksita, eminent composer, 257 
attainment, conditions of, 577* 
power of the word 
ut576|Af North India, mediaeval: 

Ananda, Sri, 379; Ananta- 
r38^ Asananda, 379; Babalal, 
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Mystic(s) — Continued 

387; BawrI Saheb, 389; Bhan Saheb, 
386; Bhavananda, 379; Bhikha, 390; 
Biru Saheb, 389; Bulla Saheb, 389, 392; 
Bulk Shah, 392; Caitanya, SiT (see Cai- 
tanya); Caranadasa, 387; Chajp Bhagat 
387; Dadu (see Dadu); Dara Shukoh, 
314, 387, 582, 596; Dariya Saheb, 390- 
91; Dariya Saheb of Marwar, 391; Daya- 
baT, 388; Dedhraja, 393, 394; Dhanna, 
379, 380; Dharanidasa, 386; Dharma- 

dasa, 383, 384; ’Garlbdasa, 384, 390, 

391; GhasTdasa, 390; Gobind Saheb, 
390, 393; Gulal Saheb, 389, 390; Jag- 
jlvan, 389-90; JIvanadasa, 386; _ KabTr 
(see KabTr); Kamal, son of Kabir, 381; 
KTlha, 383; Lalbeg or LalgTr, 390; Lal- 
dasa, 390; Mahananda, 379; Malukdasa, 
60, 383, 384; Maskindasa, 384; MatabaT, 
385; MTrabaT (see MTrabaT); Mukunda- 
deva, 388; Nabha(dasa), 383; Nama- 
deva, of Punjab, 383; Nanak, Guru (see 
Nanak); NanlbaT, 385; Narasiihha Mehta, 
393; Paltu Saheb, 390, 393; Parama- 

nanda, 37*9; PTpa, 379, 380-81; Prananatha, 
392; PriyMasa, 383; Puran Bhagat, 387; 
Qutub, 389; Raidas (see Ravidasa); Raj- 
jab, 385, 386; Ramananda (see Rama- 
nanda); Ravi Saheb, 386; Rohal, 389; 
Sadan or Sadna, 382; Sahajananda, 393, 
Sahajobal 388; iSahkara Deva (see :§ah- 
kara Deva); Santarama (Raniacarana), 
392-93; Sarmad, 387; Sena, 379, 380; 
Shah Inayat, 389, 610; Shah Karim, 388- 
89; sivanarayana, 391-92; Sukhananda, 
379, 381; Sundaradasa, 385; Shradasa, 
383, 478; Surasurananda, 379, 381; Surat 
Gopala, 381; TulasTdasa (see Tulasidasa); 
TuiasT Saheb, 393; Yarl Saheb, 389, 
392 

Mysticism, 19, 694, 697; erotic, 21; pre- 
suppositions of, 361-63 

Nabha(dasa), his Bhaktamdlaj 383 
Nacchiyar, Lord’s consort, 161 
Nacchiyar Tiriimoli, 168 
Nada, 233, 236, 246 
Nadt{s). 52, 224, 211 
Nag, Durgacharan, 684 
Naffarjuna, 263, 271, 272; introduced al- 
chemy in sadhana, 279; Siddha, 225, 276 
Naidu, Sarojini, 633 
Naimisaranya, 160 
Naivedya, 461, 462 
NakkTrar, Saiva saint, 310, 339 
NakulTi§a (see LakuMa) 

Ndldyira Prabandham (see Prabandham), 144, 
167 

Nam, 324, 386 

Ndma, 205, 207; Dharma (see Mahapurusia 
Dharma), 206; -ghmis), 203, 210; diarana, 
21; -klrtana, 521; -mahatmya, 469; -Parana, 
203; -siddhdnta, cult of, 512 
Namadeva, Maharastra saint, 60, 356, 357-58, 
359, 360, 361, 373, 374, 383; his later 
spiritual life, 369; was democratic, 363 
Namaskdra{s), 471; -mndra, 334 


Name, and form, 402; of God (see ndtn), 
315-17 

Nammalvar, 143, 166-67, 174; four pocrns 

of, 167; is called kutastha, 167, 169; his 
Tinivdunoli, 144, 167 
Nampillai, of Prabandhic school, 183 
Nana, deity, on Huviska’s coins, 334 
Nanak, Guru, 314, 315, 355, 478, 489, 582, 
590, 598, 606, 610, 613, 616; his Asa, 
315; his Asd-di-Vdr, 320, 322; on custom, 
328; founder of Sikhism, 386; on funda- 
mentals of Sikh belief about God, 317; 
his Japfi, 315, 316, 318, 320, 321; his 
Mdrii, 321; his Maru Sohle, 316; preached 
the potency of nam, 386; his reliance 
on taitli and grace, 61; sought to 
harmonize tenets ol Hinduism and Islam, 
386; his ^ri Rag, 316, 319n., 322; two 
things in the works of, 325 
Nanda, father of Krsna, 190, 206 
Nandanar, Saiva saint, 345 
Nandikesvara, 508; his Abhiymya-darpana, 515 
Nandotsava, 485 
NahgdU-bihu, 482 
NanjTyar, his Nine Thousand, 183 
Nannaya BhaUa, 506 

Nara, identified with Arjuna, 120n.; a sage, 
119, 120 

Narada, 150, 371; his conception of devotion, 
150; his definition of bhakti, 148; des- 
cribes eleven forms of devotion, 154; on 
marks of devotion, 152; practices enjoin- 
ed by, for attainment of devotion, 155; 
preaches universality of the cult of 
devotion, 159; his twofold division of 
de\otion, 153 

Narada Pahearatta, 148, 154, 155n. 
Ndrada-Sutra, 146, 148n., 150n., 151n., 152n., 
154n., 155n., 156n., 157n., 158n., 159n.; 
on the importance of action, 151 
Naraharidasa, a disciple of Ramananda, 395; 

TulasT’s benefactor and guru, 395 
Narahari TTrtha, Dasa literature traced to, 
351 

Naranarayana, Koc king, 203, 204 
NarasT Mehta (see Narasiiiiha Mehta) 
Narasiiiiha, 56, 331; tlie man-lion incarna- 
tion of Visnu, 330_ 

Narasiiiiha (dasa) Mehta, saint of Gujarat, 
393, 478 

Narayana (see Visnu),, 42, 114, 115, 117, 
119, 120, 190,’ *193, 197, 199, 206, 385, 
477; abode of, 190; Bhagavat, 120; called 
Hari, 119; his cosmic character, 120; 
cult of, 123; festival, 491; Mahabharata 
describes him as an ancient rsi, 119; 
sense of the word, 120; solar association 
of, 120; son of Dharma, 120; Vasudeva, 
and Visnu are same deities, 119; -vataka 
(-\atika)i 117, 120; worship, its influence 
on Buddhism, 130 
Narayanasntas, 129 

Naren(dra)(nath) (see Vivekananda), 657, 680, 
681, 685, 687, 688, 691, 694 
Naro-pa, 276 

Nasika (Nasik), 6, 7, 488, 501 
Nataraja, Sri, 340, 346; god of dance, 517 
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Natha(s), 201, 263, 269, 379; cult, 280-90, 
360; cult, complicated texture of, 281; 
cult, tundamcntals of, 288-89;^ cult, 
original iioiiie of, 280; cult, its sadhcLna., 
297-98, cult, Saiva affiliation of, 281; 
cult, traditions of, 281-82; Pantha, 273, 
388; school, literature of, 269; school, 
not the same as Buddhist Tantrika 
school, 269; sect, 223; Siddhas and their 
works, 286-88; Yogis, rivalry between 
two sub-sects of, 283-84; Yogis specially 
culiivated prahclika poetry, 290 
Natha Muni (Rahganatha Muni), 143; his 
Nyayatattva and Yogarahasya, 172; or- 
ganized SrI-Vaisnavism, 54; Prabandham 
given the status of the Vedas by, 171 
Nathism (see Natha), 271; its indebtedness 
to Vajrayana, 269 
National Christian Council, 565, 568 
National Missionary Society, 555 
Ndtya^ 515, 517 
Nav'adurga, 253 
Navadvipa, 186, 187, 388 
NavagrahaSf 57, 468 

NavamTsimha (alias Adyanandana), his Kula- 
mukti-kallolim and Tantracintumani, 413 
Navanna, ceremony of first fruits, 480 
Nava rat ra, 486, 487 
Nava Vidhan (see New Dispensation) 
Nayan(m)ars, 5, 51, 54, 71, 254, 256, 513 
Nehru, Jawaharlal, his The Discovery of 
India, 570n. 

Neo-Advaitism, 352 
Neo-Brahmanism, 584, 585 
Neo-Muslims, 586 
Nco-Sufis, of Delhi, 389 
Nepal, 6; her contribution to India’s reli- 
gious life, 4; Hindu and Buddhist 
festivals of, 490-91 

Nestorian(s), 57; Christians, 562; Church, 
549; Church or Church of the East, 
560; monument at Si-ngan-fu, 561 
New Dispensation, 630; proclamation of, 631 
New Testament, 558 
Newton, Rev. John, 565 
New Year’s Day, 491; Buddhist, 490 
Nibandhas, writers of, 378 
Niddesa works, Buddhist, 128 
Nididhydsana, 34, 150 

Nietzsche, his appreciation of Manu Smrti, 
13-14; his The Twilight of the Idols, 13 
Nigama, 211, 307 

Nigamavana (see Vedaranya), legend of, 307 
Nthsteyasa, 14, 149, 240, 474 
Nika Samhati, 208 

Nllakantha, 21, 413; his commentaries on 
Dcvi-Bhdgavata and Kdtydyanl Tantra, 
413^ exponent of ^rividyd, 256; his Kama- 
kald-rahasya and Saktitattva-vimarsirii, 
413 

Nimbarka, 21, 56; discarded samuccaya doc- 
trine, 56; philosophy of, 55 
Nimitta (see causation), 433 
Nirahjana, 205, 281; school of, 379 
Niranjana Bapu, 208 
Nirahjanl, 388; Pantha, 388 
Nirgrantha, 37; sect, 116 


NtrmanakaycL, 295 
Nirodha, meaning of, 149 
Nirrti, 17, 73 

Nimdna, 14, 45, 261, 317, 644, 649, 674 
Nirvikalpa, Trika conception of, 95 
Nityananda, 188, 522 

Nivedita, Sister (Miss Margaret E. Noble), 
495, 711, 721, 725, 726 
Nivrtti, 228, 292, 294; -marga, 27 
Nivrttinatha, 356, 357, 360; speaks of God’s 
wonderful fragrance, 373 
Niyama(s), 25, 407; of Arya Samaj, 637 
Niyati, 92, 107 
Nrtya, 515 

Nydsa(s), 52, 238, 450; different, 451 
Nydya-kusumdhjali, of Udayana, 20 
Nyaya-Vaisesika, Arambhavada of, 18 

Occident, its crisis and cure, 726-27 
Oduvdrs, temple-singers, 507 
Olcott, Colonel H. S., 640, 655 
Om (Aum) (see pranava), 236, 245, 302, 389, 
437, 438, 445, *446; according to Manu 
Samhitd, 446; connotes triune function- 
aries, Brahma, Visnu, and i§iva, 446 
Ooshna, on Huviska’s coins, 118 
Oriental arts, school of, 726 
Orientalism, versus occidentalism, 619-20 
Orissa, her contribution to India’s religious 
life, 4 

Padas, three steps of Visnu, 109, 110; words, 
249, 250 

PaddvaUs, 522; mysticism of, 524; writers of, 
outside Bengal, 524 
Padmanabha TIrtha, matha of, 351 
Padmanabhasvamin, temple at Trivandrum, 
7, 457n. 

Padmapadacarya, 249; his commentary on 
Prapancasdra, 242 
Padmapriya, 210 

Pddodaka, its social significance, 102 
Pahlavas, 332, 333 

Paintings and puppet shows, 527-28 
Pajjusana, 491-92 
Pal, Bepin Chandra, 633 
Palas, of Bengal, 8, 47 
Pali, canon, 45; Tripitaka, 6 
Pallava(s), 49, 72; early and later, 47; Kaila- 
sanatha temple at KancI, 509; kings, 123 
Paheabheda, doctrine of, 355 
Pancab hutas, how they are represented in 
iconography, 455 
Pancaedra, 99, 101 

Pancadasdksart, mantra of Lalita, 257, 258 
Pancadevatd, 470 
Panedkjara, mantia of 5iva, 70 
Pdhcdlt, literature, 528, 529 
Panca-makdras, used in Tan trie worship, 247 
Pancaparainesthi-inantra, 465 
Pancardtra, 164; -sattra, 119 
Pancaratra, 119, 120, 214; Agama, 164; litera- 
ture, growth of, 165-66; Saihhitas, 53, 
165; school, 5, 173; system, 126, 129; 
works, avatdras mentioned in, 134-35 
Pancaratrika (see Pancaratra), 119, 165 
Pancasamskara, initiation, 178 
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Pancastavi, hymn, 473 

Pancasutaka, abolition of, in VIraSaivism, 103 
Pancatattva, 52, 228, 229 
Pancavim^a Brahmana, 110 
Pancayatana, -puja, 331-32; worship, Smarta 
ideology, 336 

Panchavati, 664, 667, 671, 673, 675 
Pancopacara, 451, 461, 463 
Pancopasakas, 241 
Pandavas, 15, 122, 124 

Pandey, K. C., his Abhinavagupta: An His- 
torical and Philosophical Study, 415n. 
Pandharpur, 358, 498; holy city of Maha- 
rastra mysticism, 349; saints of, 361 
Panini, 42, 112, 115, 117, 118; his Astddhyayi, 
114, 121; grammar of, 396 
Panth, Sikh, 325; was invested with the per- 
sonality of the Guru, 326 
Pantha(s), 280; twelve, of KabTr sect, 386 
Para, hhakti, 669; -Prakrti, 462; -pujd, 471; 
-§akti, 106 

Parabrahman, 19, 103, 114, 126, 391 
Parabrahma-sampradaya or Brahma-sampra- 
daya, 384 

Paramaj -bhagavata, 131, 132; -daivata, 132; 

-pada, 109, 111; -vaisnava, 132 
Paramdrthandma-sahgtti, 465 
Paramarthasdra (see Abhinavagupta), 88n., 
90n., 91n., 93n. 

Parama^iva, 83; state of, 94, 95, 97 
Paramatman, 14, 19, 21, 26, 126, 206 
Paramesthins, five, 493 
Paramesvara, 205, 206, 460, 638 
Parame^varT, Durga called as, 253 
Paramukti, 301 

Paranku^a, sixth jiyar of Ahobila Matha, 182 
ParaSara Bhatta, his commentary on Visnu- 
sahasrandma, 175, 183 
Para^iva, 103, 107 
Pdiaskara Grhya-Sutra, 111 
Parasurama, 408; worship of, 135 
Parasurdma Kalpa-Sutra, 243, 257, 408 
Pdrijdtaharana, episode, 139 
ParTksit, 371 
Parinamavada, 18 

Parivrdjaka{s), 10, 701, 704; sect, 116 
Parliament of Religions held at Chicago, 
633, 706, 709; Vivekananda’s speeches 
at, 708 

Parsi(s), 6; community in India, 57; their 
migration to India, 545-46 
Par^vanatha, 37, 119, 465 
ParvatT, 73, 398 

pm, 75, 230, 232, 233, 236; -ksaya, 92 
Pa^u, 75, 100, 228, 240; disposition, man of, 
242-43; in pdsa, 232; his sakti is not 
awakened, 248 

Pa^upata(s), 72, 255; oldest form of ^aivism, 
215; school, 214; sect, 41; tenets of, 70; 
-vrata, 68 

Pa^upati (see pati), 66 
Pasupatinatha, temple of, 7 
Pata, 437, 527 
Pataliputra, council at, 44 
Patafijali, 41, 70, 118, 215, 306; distinguishes 
between two Vasudevas, 118; his Mahd- 
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bhdsya, 70n., 112, 115, 117, 118f 122, 
124,’ 127, 130 

Pathan, dynasties, 584; rulers of Bengal, 589 

Pah, _75, 100 

Patihanka-pakka, 490 

Pdtimokka, recital of, 490 

Pattinathar, J§aiva saint, 347 

Pattini, cult of, 254 

Paundraka-Vasudeva, claimant for the status 
of Vasudeva, 118-19 
Pauranika, fables, 22; pujds, 9 
Pausa-pdrvana, 481 
Pavagi, on the Veda, 634 
Pavana-nucdhcalya, 289 
Pavdrand, 490 

Pavhari Baba, saint of Ghazipur, 702 
Periya Accan Pillai, his Twenty -four Thou- 
sand and other works, 183 
Periyalvar, 143, 167 
Periya Purdnam, 51, 74, 75 
Personal, relationship with the Lord, five 
kinds of, 154 

Peruhkathai (Brhatkathd) , 508, 509 
Pey Alvar (BhrSntayogin or Mahadyogin), 143 
Phallus (sec lihga), 65, 66; wwship, 32 
Philippe, Maurice, his Teachings of the 
Vedas, 634 

Philosophy, six systems of, 39 
Pilgrimage (s), 479; associated with develop- 
ment of art and architecture, 499; 
educative value of, 499; its effect on 
socio-economic life, 498-99; and fairs, 
their bearing on Indian life, 495-502; 
great impetus given by prophets and 
saints, 501; has contributed to the catho- 
licity of Hinduism, 498; Hindu places 
of, their origin and growth, 495-97; 
national unity through, 499-501; places 
of, associated with spiritual realizations 
of saints, 498; places of, developed into 
great seats of learning, 499; places of, 
Indian attitude to, 497-98 
Pillai Lokacarya, 183-84; his Vacana-bhusana 
and other works, 184 

Pinbalagiya Perumal JTyar, his Twelve Thou- 
sand, 183 
Pihgald, 278, 293 

Pihgaldmata, 212, 215, 216; two classes of 
'"Tantras belonging to, 218 
Fir, 596, 602 

Pithas, 221; four, of Tan trie sddhand, 217 
Pitr{s), 17, 468, 479; -paksa, 482 
Plato, 28, 364, 640 

Pliny, his reference to the shrine of Kanya- 
Kumarl, 252 

Podigai Hills, home of Agastya, 339 
Polytheism, 12, 21; functional, 22 
Pohgal, festival in the Deccan, 481 
Pope, 75n.; his translation of Tirukkural and 
Tiruvdcakam, 556 

Popular festivities and entertainments, 517-20 

Posaha, 491, 492 

Positivism, 693, 694, 696 

Pourushaspa, 533, 534 

Poussin, _ on worship of Narayana, 130 

Poygai Alvar (Saroyogin), 143 
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Ptabandham, 54, 168, 169; an essential part 
of a srT-VaLsnva’s education, 171; litera- 
ture, 350; six poems included in, 168 
Prabandhic school (see Tehgalais), rise and 
progress of, 183-85 
Prabodhacandtodaya, 50, 73n. 

Prabxiddha Bharata (Awakened India), 722 
Piadbdna, 193 

Pradyumna, 43, 115, 126, 127, 128 
Prahlada, 341, 371; devotion of, 11; prayer 
of, 148 

Prajapati, 119, 133 
PmyAfl, 25, 264, 277, 294, 295 
Prajna, goddess, 52, 220, 271 
Prajnaparamita, 241 
Ptakdsa, 85, 94 
PrakaiSananda SarasvatT, 187 
Prakiti, 52, 97, 107, 126, 193, 206, 246, 249. 
354, 363, 455, 703; apard, eight elements 
of, 455; giinas of, 454; is subdivided into 
two parts, 455 
Ptalaya, 86, 246, 641 
Piamdtr{s), 91, 232 
Pmnfl(s), 292, 293. 295, 462 
Prdnalihga, 105, 106; -sthala, 106; twofold, 106 
Pidnapratistjid, 238 

Pranavat 236, 245, 246, 445; the earliest 
bljaksara, 446; -taxni, 302, 303 
Prandydnia, 162, 238, 447, 450, 460 
Ptapancasma, a Tantra work, 212 
Prapatti, 146, 173, 378; doctrine of, 146 
Prarthana Samaj, 628, 654 
Prasdda, 102, 112, 524 
Ptasddahnga, 106 
Prasddi-sthala, 106 
Prasastapada, 68n. 

Pratibimbavada, 84n. 

Pratlka, 438 
Pratikopdsand, 438 
Pratimd, 439 

Pratinidhi Sabhas, of Arya Samaj, 639 
PratiUha-vigraha, 451, 453 
Prativadi-bhayahkara Anna, 181 
Pratyabhijha, 79, 97; -darsana, 79; -sastra, 
81; school of Kashmir, 74, 255 
PratyabJnjndhrdaya, of Ksemaraja, 81, 86n., 
”91n., 93n., 104n., 107n. 

Piatyabhij hd-kdrikd, 7 9n . 

Pratyahhijnd-STitra, 81, 255 
Pravrtti, 234, 292-93, 294 
Prayaga, 7, 187, 188, 217, 378, 406, 487 
Prayers, different approaches and attitudes 
in, 465-68; liturgical, 474 
Preman, 149, 153, 196, 238; ripens into 
sneha, 197 

Prophet, holy (see Mohammed), 572, 575, 
576, 577 

Proselytization, of non-Hindus, 636 
Protestant missions in India, 553-54 
Ptolemy, his Geography, 307 
Pujd(s), 12, 470, 486; hdhya, 238; mdnasa, 
238; -maijdapa, 471; -rahasya, 469 
Punarjanma (see rebirth), 16 
PundarTka, his commentary Vimalaprabhd 
on Kdlacakra Tantra, 271 
Pundarlkaksa, 143, 173 


Punjab, 115, 387, 392; its contribution to 
India’s religious life, 4; North, 114 
Punyananda, 84n ; his Kdmakaldvildsa, 257n. 
Purdna, Aditya, 469; Agni, 22, 134; Bhdga- 
vata (see Bhdgavata); Brahma, 134; Brah- 
mdnda, 255n., 408; Brahmavaivarta, 54, 
59, *473; Devi, 478; Garuda, 134, 204, 
470; Kurma, 51, 69, 150; Lihga, 41, 51, 
68; Mdrkandeya, 50, 56, 204, 464n., 468, 
470, 486, 526; Matsya, 50, 134; Padma, 
56, 59, 470; Samba, 4; Skanda, 312n., 

313, 440n , 470; Vardha, 134; Vdyu, 41, 
50, 51, 69, 115, 123, 127, 134, 504; 

Vimu, 50, 148n., 164, 165, 174, 190n., 
446n., 470, 476, 482; Vimu, ‘Bhagavat’ 
according to, 46 In.; Visnu, story of cow- 
herd Krsna in, 53 

Purana(s), ii, 18, 49, 50, 113n., 114, 115, 
121, 198, 399, 427, 470, 658, 683; the 
best literary exponents of the Brahma- 
nical cults, 330; literature, 409; older, 
4; recitation and exposition of, 503-5; 

Tamil rendering of, 506 
Purdna-pathana, 514 

Purandara*(dasa), 351, 353, 355, 360, 478; 

his devarandmas, 513; father of Karnatic 
or South Indian system of music, 352; 
Karnataka saint-musician, 511-12 
Pura^carana, 410 

Purl, 7, 187, 188, 202, 396, 483, 498, 659; 

monastery at, 500 
Purna-bhogia, 209 
Purndhantd, 89, 90, 93 
Purnananda (Paramahamsa Parivrajaka), 379, 
409; his works, 412-13 

Purusa, 20, 52, 102n., 106, 107, 119, 196, 
363, 672 

Puni Sahara, forms of, 96 
Purusa-Narayana, 119, 120n. 

Purusdrthas, four, 14-15 
Purusa Saihhati, 208 

Purusa-suhta, 24, 174; first glimpses of varna 
scheme in, 13; society regarded as univer- 
sal Man in, 13 

Purusottama, 206; Bhagavat, 234 
Purusottama Thakura, 207, 208 
Purva-MImarhsa, 9, 40 
Puskara, 202; Brahma temple in, 56 

Qualities (see gunas), three, 401 
QuPan (holy), 392, 398, 572, 573, 574, 575, 
576, 593, 594, 595, 630n.; description of 
Allah in, 572 

Races, different, their contribution to Indian 
culture, 6 

Radha (5ri), ,37, 43, 53, 58, 59, 60, 188, 199, 
224, 296, 393, 522, 660, 666, 670; absent 
in southern Vaisnavism, 55; cult, 56; cult, 

^ ^me of the prevalence of, 54; and dhdrd, 
231; as the embodiment of mahdbhdva, 
i??’ "Krsna, yugala, 

237; Nimbarka on, 55; works that men- 
tion, 54 

Radhakanta, 660, 670 
Rddhdstami, 484, 485 

26, 107, 148, 149, 153, 516, 517; 
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Raga(s) — Continued 

-marga, 199, 467; its successive develop- 
ments, 197 

Raghava Caitanya, 360 
Raghu(s) 114; lord of, 404 
Raghunandana, 11, 378 
Raghuvira, deity, 658, 659, 664, 668 
Ragim(s), 517 

Rahasya(s), 167n.; -amnaya, 214; -kanda, 
255n.; -sampradaya, 79 
Rahatndmd, of Chaupa Sifigh, 326 
Rahrm Khankhana, Abdur, 398 
RajakesarT, 311, 507 
Rajaraje^varT (sec Soda^T), 460, 668 
Rajas, 147, 193, 245, 365, 401; guna, 217 
Rajasthan, 6, 117, 380 
Raja-yoga, 656, 709, 710, 711, 714 
Rajendra Cola, 506, 508 
Rdkhi (raksd) bandhana, 493 
RakhumabaT, 356, 357 

Rallia Ram, B.L., on the part played by 
Christians in national reconstruction, 569 
Ram Das, 314; his Asa, 320; his Kalydn, 

315; his Malar, 321 

Rama(candra) (see Raghuvira), 43, 56, 60, 

193, 204, 206, 379, 389, 391, 395, 397, 

400, 402, 403, 404, 405, 406, 441, 473, 

485, 519, 658, 664, 669, 676; an avatara 
of Visnu, 43, 440; compares devotion to 
jewel cintdmani, 403; cult, Vaisnavas of, 

484; dutifulness of, 11; holiness of places 
associated with, 496; is Brahman, 399; 
mantra, 395; whom he regards to be his 
best devotee, 400 
Ramabai, Pandita, 569 

Rdmacaritamdnasa (of TulasTdasa), 383, 395, 

396, 397, 398, 399, 402, 405, 519; its 
Aranyakdnda, 402, 403, 405, 406; its 
Ayo'dhydkdnda, 400, 402, 405; its Bala- 
kdnda, 395, 399, 400, 406, 407; its dif- 
ferent characters united in their love 
for Rama, 402; explanation of its name, 

398; importance and influence of, 398; its 
Ktskindhdkdnda, 400; Ravana in, 405; 
its Uttarakdnda, 401, 402, 403 
Ramadasa, 203, ‘ 350, 356, 359-60, 365, 366, 

371, 489; cut out a new path for him- 
self, 361; his Ddsabodha, 359; distinguishes 
four modes of divine existence, 364; 
his Karundstakas, 374; lays down rules 
for performing kirtana, 370-71; on objec- 
tivity of spiritual experience, 372; partly 
affected by political upheaval of the 
period, 359; prescribes moderation as a 
rule of moral life, 367; regards the ideal 
saint to be a practical man, 376; 
^reported to have initiated Sivajl, 359; a 
saint of practical temperament, 359; 
stands for reconciliation of worldly and 
spiritual life, 366; was activistic, 363 
Ramadhan, fast during the month of, 575 
Ramagirisvamin, deity, 135 
Ramakrishna (Sri), 62, 348, 417, 436, 440, 

489, 630, 656, 657, 720, 721, 722, 724, 

726; admonition of, to lay disciples, 

684; Advaita sddhand of, 670-72, 674; 
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Ramakrishna (Sri ) — Continued 

attainment of nirvikalpa samddhi by, 
671; Bhairavi’s declaration of, as in- 
carnation of God, 667; boyhood trances 
of, 658-59; and Buddhism, 673-74; caste 
prejudices rooted out by, 665; charged 
Narendranath with the task of training 
his young disciples, 687; and Christian- 
ity, 673; close relationship of, with the 
divine Mother, 663; at Cossipore garden- 
house, 684, 687, 699-700; descent of 

divine grace at the -touch of, 684; with 
his disciples, 684-87; desire of, to see 
God in different forms, 664; first birth 
centenary of, 726, 727; with his gurus, 
676-78; ideal of motherhood in all women 
adhered to by, 668; identity of personal 
and impersonal Being emphasized by, 
672; illness of, 686-87; his illustration 
of a tank with different ghats, 683; in- 
spirer of new dispensation, 728; Islamic 
sddhand of, 672-73; marriage of, 665; his 
meeting with Narendranath, 694; his mes- 
sage of harmony of religions, 688; with 
modern intellectuals, 682-84; Mother's 
vision as narrated by, 662; with old 
school scholars and devotees, 676; his 
parental love for Ramalala, 669-70; prac- 
tice of madhura bhdva^ by, 670; his pro- 
cess of doing away with attachment of 
wealth, 665; with his relatives, 678-80; 
on service and not doling out mercy, 681; 
sin and sinner as^ conceived by, 686; 
his spiritual practice under Bhairavi, 
666-68; with suffering humanity, 680-82; 
Tantrika sddhand of, 666-68; three classes 
of devotees according to, 434; on the 
threshold of relative consciousness, 674-75; 
transmission of spirituality by, 690; two 
types of humanitarian service according 
to, 681-82; Vaisnava sddhand of, 668-70; his 
vision of Krsna, 670; his vision of the 
Prophet, 673; his vision of Radha, 670; 
his vision of STta, 664; his way of 
training young disciples, 685-86; what he 
thought about his wife, 679; the wonder- 
child, 658-59; worship of Sarada Devi 
by, 679 

Ramakrishna (Sri), monastic disciples of: 
Abhedananda (Kali), 685, 701, 702, 721, 
722; Adbhutananda (Latu), 685, 701; 

Advaitananda (Gopal), 685; Akhanda- 
nanda (Gangadhar), 685, 702, 703, 721; 
Brahmananda (Rakhal), 436, 685, 703, 
706, 721, 723-24; Niranjanananda (Niran- 
jan), 685; Premananda (Baburam), 685, 

700, 721; Ramakrishnananda (Sasi), 685, 

701, 721; Saradananda (Sarat), 685, 

703, 710, 721, 724; Sivananda (Tarak) 
685, 700; Subodhananda (Subodh), 685; 
Trigunatitananda (Sarada), 685, 722; 

Turiyananda (Hari), 685, 703, 706, 722; 
Vijnanananda (Hariprasanna), 685; Vive- 
kananda (Narendra) (see Vivekauanda); 
Yogananda (Jogin), 685, 701, 702 

Ramakrishna Math and Mission, 723-24 
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Ramakrishna Mission, 681, 721, 722, 723, 
725; contributions of, 62; countries in 
which its centres have been established, 
724; foundation oi, 720-21 
Ramakrishna Order, 686, 700, 701, 721, 723, 
724; twin ideals of, 699 
Ramakiishna-Vivekananda Movement, 475, 
633 

Rmna-lila, 487, 519; music an important part 
of, 520; origin of, 519 
Ramalinga, 348, 489; his Tiru Arutpa, 348 
Raman, C. V., 726 
Ramana Maharshi, Sri, 489 
Ramananda, 11, 60, 61, 356, 357, 360, 380, 
381, 383, 398, 489, 582, 590, 613, 636; 
his followers, 378-79; fundamental teach- 
ing of, 379; gave a new^ impetus to 
mediaeval bhakti movement, 395; God 
of, 379; laid the foundation of modem 
vernacular literatures, 379; a revealing 
song of, 379; his teaching marked by 
spirit of synthesis, 378; twelve disciples 
of, 379 

Ramananda SarasvatT, his Maniprabha, 41 
Ramanavamti 484 

Ramanuja, 21, 55, 104, 179, 360, 378, 399, 
475, 489, 501; an advocate of malism, 
175; his commentary on the Gita, 175; 
his early works, 174-75; a friend of lower 
classes, 176; his Gadyatraya, 175; last 
years of, 177; Madhva’s difference from, 
55; order of, 379; organizing work of, 
176; proselytizing work of, 176; his Sn- 
bhasya, 175; task of, 54-55; three tasks of, 
174-75; his X^edantadipa and Veddntasdra, 
175; his Vedartha-sangraha, 174, 175 
Ramaprasada (Kavirahjana), 478, 661; author 
of a large number of lyric poems, 416 
Ramatirtha, Swami, 489 
RamavallabhT sect, 388 
Rdmdyana, 40, 313, 383, 394, 465, 469, 504; 
brotherly love of heroes in, 11; Kamban’s 
Tamil version of, 505; Vdlmtki, 440n,; 
when it attained its present form, 43 
Ramesvara (Rameswaram), 187, 202, 396, 483, 
704 

Ramkumar, Ramakrishna's eldest brother, 
660 

RamsanehTs, disciples of Santarama, 393 
Ranade, M.G., 628, 654 
Rahganatha, 8rl, 182; of SrTrahgam temple, 
143 

Rantideva, significance of the storv of, 449 
149, 190, 198, 279, 296; cult,^200; five, 
197; fivefold or fourfold, 522; madhura, 
397 

Rdsa(ttld)t 485, 522; -dance, 478; as described 
in th^ Bhdgavata, 19 In. 

Rasika, Sri Krsna as, 198 
Rasmani, Rani, 660, 664 
Rastrakuta(s), 349; of Malkhed, 8 
Ratha, -krantd, 241, 242; -ydtra, 202, 483 
Rati(s), 194, 196, 296; five, 197; outward in- 
dications of a person having, 196; ripens 
into preman and successively up to 
mahdbhdva^ 196-97 
Ratnakara, his Haravijaya, 469 


Raurava Agama, 75n. 

Ravana, 405, 406; attained salvation by the 
grace of Rama, 406 

Ravidasa (Raidas), 60, 379, 380, 395; his 
Rag Malar, 319; service of mankind 
regarded as the highest expression of 
religion by, 380; worshipper of one in- 
finite God, 380 
Ravisasya, 484 

Rawlinson, his view of Muslim settlement in 
Malabar, 587 

Ray, P.C., 633, 727; his History of Hindu 
Chemistry, 726 

Raya Ramananda, 154n., 188; his Jagan- 

ndtha-vallabha, 519 

Raychaudhuri, H.C., his Materials for the 
Study of the Early History of the Vaish- 
nava Sect, 112n., 120n., 122n.; his Political 
History of Ancient India, 128n. 

Rddhi(s), 260, 273 

Reality, 25; absolute, 699; as a centre, 230; 

‘polarity' of, 229-30; ultimate, 18 
Realization, religion consists in, 712 
Reason, 595, 689, 693, 694, 711 
Rebirth (see reincarnation, transmigration), 

' 16, 34; doctrine of, 655, 711; purpose of, 
643 

Recitals, of sacred hymns, Cola and Pallava 
endowments for, 507 
‘Red-god', Skanda as, 309 
Reincarnation (see rebirth), 16, 597, Theos- 
ophist idea of, 643-44 
Rele, on Vedic gods, 634 
Religion(s), based largely on intuition, 31; 
Brahmanical and Buddhistic, synthesis 
of, 4; as defined by Swami Vivekananda, 
711; Eternal, 728; in India, introduc- 
tion of new, 57; of India, pre- Aryan, 
377; in India, some relieving basic fea- 
tures of, 11-13; in India, was never 
stereotyped, 11; object of experimenta- 
tion in India, 3; pivot of Indian life, 
3; royal patronage to, 7-8; ‘secondary 
details’ of, 713-14; utility not the value 
of, 712-13; Vedic, 377 

Religio- philosophic culture in India, chief 
characteristics of its age of revolt, 35; 
evolution of, 31-62; land-marks in the 
development of, 39-46; its Pauranic 
characteristics, 46-47; in the pre-Aryan 
period, 32-33; in the Vedic period, 33-35 
Religious, education, popular, 528-30; fairs, 
quite akin to pilgrimages (see melds), 
501; instruction, popular, as imparted in 
South India, 503-14; intolerance, 713; 
life, accessories of, 26; milieu, ancient 
Indian, 377; movements, modern, 62; 
observances of the Jains, 491-93; sects, 
history of, 50; sects, minor, 46; sects, 
minor, and popular beliefs, 56-57; story 
recital (see Harikathd), 513; thought of 
India, distinctive features of, 27-28; urge, 
basic identity of, 26-27; works, transla- 
tions and compositions in South Indian 
languages, 505-6 
Renunciation, 688, 700 
Repentance, an element in atonement, 157 
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Revelation (s), of Allah, 573; direct, 595 
Rg-Veda, 12, 13, 64, 68, 108, 109, 110, 111, 
114, 121, 123, 241, 257, 260, 281, 435, 
468, 478, 535, 626; condemns phallic cult, 
65; Rudra in, 35 

‘Rightist' form of worship (see dakstndcdra) 
Ritual(s), of worship, 445-63; two groups of, 
445 

River-hymns, Vedic, 500 
Rnas (obligations), 470 
RohinI, mother of Sahkarsana, 115, 121 
Roman Catholic, 9; Church, 551-53; and 
other Churches, influence of, 550-51 
Roy, Dwijendra Lai, 523 
Roy, Radha Prasad, 623 
Roy, (Raja) Rammohun, 62, 393, 489, 565, 
614, 616, 625 626, 627, 628, 629, 630, 
631, 632, 633, 653, 654; his Abridgement 
of the Vedanta, 623; his A Defence of 
Hindoo Theism m Reply to the Attack 
of an Advocate for Idolatry at Madras, 
618; his agitation against Press Regula- 
tions, 621-22; his anti-suttee campaign, 
618, 622-23; his Autobiographical Sketch, 
615; his constructive statesmanship, 619; 
and his contemporaries, contributions of, 
615-17; his First Appeal to the Christian 
Public, 623; his nationalism and inter- 
nationalism, 620-22; his phenomenal 
capacity for mastering foreign languages, 
618; his politics an aspect of his human- 
ism, 620; his Precepts of Jesus, 623; his 
ublication of the Upanisads and Ve- 
anta, 617; his religious reforms, 622-25; 
his Tuhfat-ul-Muwahhidin, 615, 617, 621, 
622; two fundamental principles dis- 
covered and emphasized by, 616-17; why 
a champion of occidentalism, 620 
Rsabha, Jaina Tirthahkara, 130, 465 
Rsi(s), 20, 65, 119, 121, 435, 466, 467, 468, 
474, 634, 640, 647, 716 
Rta, 12, 110, 536, 538 

Rudra, 35, 63, 64, 68, 73, 108, 215, 218; 
father or chief of Maruts, 64; hundred 
names of, 22; -5iva, 36; -Siva cult, 41 
Rudra, Sushil Kumar, 569 
Rudra-bhdsya (see Abhinava Sankara) 
Rudrdksa, 102, 281; -mala, 103 
Ruhul Ameen (see Gabriel), 576 
RukminT, 60, 115 

RumT, Jalalud-DIn, 594; his Masnavi, 597^ 
602, 608 

Rupa (Gosvamin), 187, 188, 189, 205, 265, 
473, 518; his Bhaktirasdmrta-sindhu, 189, 
195n., 196n.; his Lalita-Mddhava and 

Vidagdha-Mddhava, 518; his Ujjvala- 
nilamani, 189, 191n., 192n., 197n. 
RupamafijarT, chief of Radha’s attendants, 194 

SabarT, Rama's description of nine kinds of 
bhakti to, 403 

§abda, 246, 464n.; and artha, intimate con- 
nection between, 82; Brahman, 246 
Saccidananda, 103, 229 
Saccidananda Baba, 357, 360 
Saccidananda Natha or Sundaracarya, his 
works, 414 


Sacred, days of Buddhists, 490; days for holy 
bathing, 487; days of Jains, 491-93; days, 
place of, in national life, 494; lakes, 
tour, 500; monasteries, four, 500; moun- 
tains, seven, 500; places, seven, 500; 
rivers, 487; rivers, invocation to, 500 
Sacrifices, 10; five great, daily, 480; material 
(see dravyamaya-yapia), 122 
Sadddhdra-pratisthd, description of, 452 
Sd'ddkhya-tattva, 255 
Sada^iva, 215, 246, 460 
Saddsiva-tattva, 90, 106, 255 
Saddvratas, 499 
Saddharma-pundarika, 272 
Sddhaka, 237, 478; competent for the ‘left' 
path is the vlra, 240 

Sddhand(s), 95, 214, 217, 218, 241, 242, 263, 
265, 277, 417, 672, 676, 678, 681, 697; 
bhakti, steps to success in, 196-97; five, 
practices emphasized by Caitanya, 195; 
kdya-, 278, 297; of Natha cult, 297; nine 
practices connected with, 194-95; prin- 
cipal object of, 194; and sddhakas, types 
of, 242-43; Sahajiya, 199; of Sahajiya 
Buddhism, 293-95; of Sahajiya Vaisnava 
school, 296; Tantric, philosophy of, 
291-93_ 

Sadhanamald, 265n. 

Sddhana-^dstra, 228, 255 
Sddhus, 406; association with, 403; company 
of, 407 

Sadi, the poet of Iran, 24 
Sad-vidya (see vidyd), 89, 91, 106 
Sahaja, 220, 288, 294, 297; state of, 278; 
texts, Buddhist, speak of five kinds of 
psychic energy, 224; -dharma, 224; -yana, 
220, 224, 269, 270, 271 
Sahajiya(s), 199-200, 201, 223, 292; Bud- 
dhism, its sddhand, 293-95; is not a vege- 
tarian, 200; practices, influence of Patan- 
jala Yoga on, 296-97; Vaisnava, 224, 226; 
Vaisnava sddhand, 296 
Saha-marga, 339 
Saheb DhanT school, 388 
Sahib Kaula, 41 3n., 414 
Saint(s), characteristics of a, 395, 606; effect 
of association with, 606; -wheel (siddha- 
cakra), 492 

5aiva(s), 8, 661; ascetics, 71; base revelation 
on divine saying, 23; cults, gruesome 
manifestations of, 71; cults, two impor- 
tant, 77-78; places of pilgrimage, 7; reli- 
gious singers of the South, 5; saints (see 
Nayanars), 51; saints of South India, 
339-48, 478; saints of South India, 

women, 345; saints. South Indian, minor, 
346-47; Siddhanta, rise of, 51 
§aivism, 4, 10, 20, 38, 51-52, 63, 214, 377, 
613; Agamanta, 215; agrees with Sariikhya 
and Yoga systems, 68; antiquity of, 98; 
expansion of, 72-73; a federation of 
allied cults, 63; four main paths of, 
339; great upsurge of, in South India, 
51; in Greater India, 72; historical evi- 
dences of, 70-71; Kashmir, 79-97; Kash- 
mir, bondage and liberation according 
to, 92-94; Kashmir, four updyas of, 94-97; 
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Kashmir, ignorance in, 92; Kashmir, 
metaphysical background of, 83-85; Kash- 
mir, and South Indian, contrast between, 
78, Kashmir, various designations of 
Reality in. 83; (Sir John) Marshall’s 
conclusions regarding, 67; origins of, 
63-65; prominent characteristic of, 98; 
royal patronage to, 8, 51; Sakti in, 

73-74; in South India, 71; Tamil, devel- 
opment of, 51; Tamil, literary history 
ot, 74-77; theistic ideas of, 41; was 
dominant cult of Kambuja, 73; whether 
it is pre-Vedic, 65 

sakapuni, his view of Visnu’s three padas, 
109 

Sakas, 43, 332, 333, 377 

Sakhare, his History and Philosophy of Lih- 
gdyata Religion, 98n., 99n., 107n. 

Sakhyd, 154, 207, 371, 669; -bhaktas, 190; 

-rasa, 197; -rati, 199; -rati, develops up 
to aniirdga, 197 

^dkkaikkfittu or piabandhamkUttu, 510 
Sakta(s), 47, 413, 629, 656; base revelation on 
divine saying, 23; has fifty-one places of 
pilgrimage, 7; lyrics of Bengal and 
their authors, 415-16; monuments of 
Orissa, 4; rituals and their aim, 409; 
saints of Bengal, 416-18; -updya, 94 
Sakti, 21, 52, 212, 213, 236, 245, 246, 247, 

253, 259, 264, 266, 271, 409, 412, 470, 

672, 683; cult, has lofty spiritual ideals, 

408-9; cult, in South India, 252-59; dif- 
ferent aspects of, 258; dynamic aspect 
of, 86; fivefold aspect of, 84; hrdaya of 
Siva, 83; is also known as svdtantrya, 
84; is prakdsa-vimars'amaya, 85; is diva’s 
power, 84; primordial, 244; as the prin- 
ciple of universal manifestation, 85-86; 
represented in sarupa and arupa aspects, 
459; and !§iva, sdmarasya between, 83; 
some aspects of, 251; -visistadvaita, 103-4; 
woman as, in Buddhism, 264-65; -wor- 
ship and the 8akta saints, 408-18 
Sakti{s), 21, 103, 106, 127, 220, 235, 246, 

277, 618; -cakra, 94; as defined by Sid- 
dhanta-ukharnani, 104; minor, 254; 
-pdta, 92, 93, '94; -pithas, 500; of 5rl 
Krsna, 192-93; -tattva, 90; three, of Siva, 
217 

Saktism, 52-53, 67, 409, 413, 656; antiquity 
of, 408; high tone of spirituality im- 
parted by, 418; in present-day India, 
408-9; rituals and practices of, 52; why 
held in disrepute, 408 
Sakya Nayanar, a Saiva saint, 344-45 
Sakyas, 38, 113; Iksvaku origin of, 113n. 
Sdldg}dma(-iild), 387, 468; symbol 'of Visnu, 
67, 117, 437; what it represents, 457 " 
Saldkd-piiritsas, sixty-three, 129 
Salokya, 153, 199 

Salvation, 714; first and most important step 
towards, according to Zarathushtra, 541; 
Hindu idea of, 711; phases of, 199 
Salvation Army, 566 
Samd,\ akin to klrtana, 594 
tiamdcdia Darpana, 623 


SamadarsT party, leaders of, 631 
Samddhi{s), 25, 264, 266, 296, 297, 403, 443, 
474, 687; niruikalpa, 671, 672, 674, 675, 
685, 699; savikalpa, 673 
Samarasa, 296, 297; -bhakta, 106 
Sdmarasya, 83, 84, 104, 105 
Sdma-Veda, 241, 516 
Samayacaryas, of South India, 71 
Samba, 43, 115, 127, 474 
Sambandar (see Jnanasambandha, Tiru-jnana- 
sambandar),*51, 7 In., 75, 144, 341-43, 508 
;§ambara, 110 
Sambhogakdya, 295 
Samhdra (see lay a), 454 
Sariihati(s), different, 208 
Samhitd, Ahirbudhnya, 137, 165; Ahhbudh- 
nya, thirty-nine vibhavas of the supreme 
Being mentioned in, 134; Bharadvaja, 
165n.; Brahma, 165, 189, 470; Ghenanda, 
269; Goraksa, 269, 287; Isvara, 165; Jay a, 
165; Kdnva, T65; Mahdkdla, 440n.; Md- 
hendra, 165; Manu (see Manu Samhitd), 
70n., 281; Nisvdsa- tattva, 212; Pddma, 
Padmodbhava, Paiama, Pdrame^vara, and 
Pauskara, 165; Purusottama, 449n.; Rg- 
Veda, date of, 33; Sanatkumdra, 1*65; 
Sahkaia, 312n.; Sdtvata, 165, 214; Siva, 
26_9; Taittiriya, 35, 114, 123, 133; 

Vdrdha, 165; Vayaviya, 250; Visnu, 449n., 
453; Visvaksena, 134, 137 
Samhitas, 33, 115; writers of, in the South, 5 
SdmJpya, 153, 199 

Samkhya, 20, 97, 107, 211, 212, 216; agnos- 
ticism of, 205; emphasizes self-reliance in 
spiritual life, 27; its main doctrine, 52; 
its Parinamavada, 18; philosophy, 206; 
Purusa in, 52; -Yoga, 214 
Sdmkhya-kdrikd, 211 

Sammelanacakra, a combination of sivacakra 
and iricakra, 256 

Sampraddyas, four, in Bharata, 242 
Samsara, 366; as bondage, 157; as world- 
process, 16 
Samskdra, 231, 265 
Samuccaya doctrine, 50, 56 
Samudra Gupta, 131, 132; divinity claimed 
by, 116n.; represented as acintya-purusa, 

Samvara, 491 
Samvatsari, 491, 492 

Samvid (samvit), 92, 95, 193; para, 234 
Saihyak, -cdritra, -dariana, and -jndna, 25 
Samyogl school, 388 
Sanaka, 306, 366 

Sanaka-sampradaya, sect of Nimbarka, 55 
Sanandana and Sanatana, 306 
Sanatana (Gosvamin), 187, 188; his annotation 
of the tenth skandha of the Bhdgavata, 
_189 ^ 

Sanatana Dharma, 16, 19, 25, 398, 728; a 
very practical religion, 14 
Sanatkumara, 218, 306 
Sandhydvandana, 9, 474 
Sandilya, 149; his definition of bhakti, 112; 
oti marks of devotion, 152; on mode of 
expiation for heinous sins, 157; on neces- 
sity of yoga, 150; on para bhakti, 148; 
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Sandilya — Continued 

preaches the universality of the cult of 
devotion, 159; on primary and secondary 
devotion, 153; upholds devotion en- 
lightened by reason, 150 
idndilya-Sutra, 146, 148n., 149n., 152n., 153n., 

' 'l58n., 159n. 

Sahgam (literature), 71, 339 
Sangat{s), 324, 325, 327 

Sahgat Sabha, organized by Keshub Chandra 
Sen, 627 

Sahgha, Buddhist, 56, 67n., 266n. 

Sangiti, 262, 265 

Sankara (Sahkaracarya), 21, 51, 54, 55, 174, 
211, 242, 247, 249, 360, 363, 378, 400, 409, 
433, 460n., 461, 475, 489, 500, 501, 584, 
691; alleged acquaintance of, with Islamic 
thought, 586-87; excommunication of, 587; 
greatest architect of modern Hinduism, 
586; is called sanmatasthdpanaedrya, 
256n.; his revolt against pluralism, 586; 
taught idealism, 175; his view of relation 
between God and His devotee, 442 
Sankara, works of: Anandalahan^ 411; Bhu- 
janga-prayata-stotra, 312; Brahmanamd- 
valimdld, 444n.; DaksindmuHi-stotra, 474; 
Nirvdna-satka, 435n., 436n.; Prapancasara, 
245, 249’ 250, 411; Satpadl-stotra, 442n ; 
Visnupadddikeianta-varnana-stotra, 469 
Sankara Deva, 4, 204, 207, 208, 209, 210, 388, 
489; his Ankid-nat, 204; his Bar-glts, 205; 
his Bhakti-pradipa, 204; his Bhakti- 
ratndkara, 204, 205; different groups and 
schools accept the philosophical principle 
of, 209; and his forefathers, 201-2; his 
Gunamala, 204; his Kirtana, 204, 205; laid 
stress on dasya-bhdva, 207; new orienta- 
tion of his cult, 203-4; philosophy of, 
205-7; and the Vaisnava movement in 
Assam, 201-10; works of, 204-5 
Sankara of Gauda, Tantra compilations at- 
tributed to him, 413 

Sahkara-Narayana, composite deity, 145, 256, 
460 

Sankarsana, 43, 115, 116, 117, 126, 127, 128; 
an’ exponent of the Satvata system, 129; 
independent worship of, 128, 129; pastoral 
association of, 129; as represented in 
Mahdbhdiata, 128; represented as Sesa, 
129; son of Vasudeva by RohinT, 121; 
Vrsni hero, 117 
Sankhinij 298 
Safikirtana, 187, 629 
Safikoca (see involution), 18 
Sankrdnti, 481, 482, 484; mahavisuva and 
uttardyana, 481 

Sannydsa, 14, 125, 261, 671, 676, 678, 684, 686, 
691; of TulasTdasa, 396; vow of, taken by 
Narendranath and others, 700 
Sannydsin{s), 13, 406, 501, 644, 654, 678, 679, 
686, 704 

Sanskrit, 614; classical, 9, 10; language, diffi- 
culties of, 9-10 

Santa, 154, 207, 246, 669; -rasa, 197; -rati, 
develops up to preman only, 197 
Santalinga, a ViraSaiva saint, 348 
Santanacaryas, four, 346 


idntikuttu, 254 
Santiniketan Ashram, 629 
Sanyal, Trailokyanath, 682 
Sapor 11, 548^ 560, 561 

Sapta-hhumilias, the seven Tantric stages, 243 
Saptamdtrkds, 254 

SaptasatJ (see CandT), 464n., 468, 476 
Sarada (see SarasvatT), 250, 256, 311; pu]d, 492 
Sarada(mani) (Devi), 665, 678, 679, 702; 

attitude of, towards Sri Ramakrishna, 679 
Saraha(-pada), 277, 288, 289 
Sarana, 106, 210; three categories of, 203 
Sarandgatt (see piapatli), 147, 173 
Sarandpatti, 467 

Sarahga Deva, his Sangita-ratndkara, 517 
SarasvatT (see Sarada), 57, 139; invocation of, 
483; wisdom aspect of Sakti or Devi, 250, 
253 

Saraswati, Utsavananda, 618, 623 
Sarkar, Umesh Chandra, his conversion to 
Christianity, 626 
Sd7'sU, 153, 199 
Sarupa-vigrahas, 457 
Sd7upya, 153, 199 

Sarvadesika Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, 639 
Sarvajnamitra, Kashmiri poet, 465 
Sarvananda Natha, Siddha, 379, 417; his 

Sarvolldsa Tantra, 41 7n.; works dealing 
with, 41 7n. 

SasthT, 57; the protectress of children, 483 
$astra(s), 686; five ways of considering it, 242; 
mere study of, not enough 251; originally 
does not mean a book, 81; what is, 81-82 
Sastri, Pandit Narayana, 676 
Sastri, Pandit Sivanath, 631, 632, 682; his 
History of the Brahmo Samaj, 623n. 
Sastri, Subrahmanya, debate with Rammohun 
Roy, 622 

Sat, 190, 193, 474, 641 
^atakopa (see Nammalvar), 143 
Satapatha Brdhmana, 109, 110; a legend about 
Visnu in, 108 

Satarudriya, 22, 35, 64, 68, 69n.; importance 
of, 65 

Satavahana(s), 11 3n., 117, • 118 
Satcakranirupana, 459n. 

'Sail (suttee), 254; Rammohun’ s pleading for 
the abolition of, 618; the Sikh Gurus 
against, 320 

Sat-marga and Satputra-marga, 339 
Satnam, God worshipped under the name of, 
390 

Satnami(s) or SatyanamT(s), 389, 390 
Satra{s), 208, 210; institution, 209-10; system 
of succession in different, 209-10 
Satrddhihdras, 210 

Sapsamhhava-rahasya, four sampraddyas in 
Bharata according to, 242 
Sat-sthala, in VTra^aivism, 99, 104-6 
Sattarka or pure intuition, 95; how to attain, 
96 

Sattras, recitals during, 504 
Sattva, 147, 197, 245, 365, 401; guna, 2\1 
Sattvika, emotions, eightfold, 375; trait of a 
Brahmana, 693 

Satvata(s), 37, 38, 114; Dharma, 115; family, 
115; -vidhi, 123 
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Satya, 12, 25, 122; -vacana, 122; yuga, 480 
Sal) asanclha, mother of Sankara Deva, 201 
SdMlr, 435, 467, 472 
Sa\irri, 494; chastity of, 11 
Sa)ana (Sayanacarya), 64n., 378, 634; his inter- 
pietation of kuccna, 11 In. 

Say Li jy a, 153, 199 

Schrader, O., 66, 137; his InUoductioyi to the 
Paticardtm and the Ahn budhnya Samhtia, 
127n., 134n,, 164n., 165n. 

SchwaiLz, G. F., 553 

Scientitic research in modern India, pioneers 
of, 726 

Sciiptures, are ‘word of God’, 23; musical 
reading ol, 516 

ScyLhian(s), 44, 113n., 636; races, 6 
Seal, Brojendra Nath, 619; his Comparative 
Studies in Vaishnavism and Christianity , 
130n.; his Positive Sciences of the Ancient 
Hindus, 726; his Rammohun, the Uni- 
veisal Man, 618; on Vivekananda, 697 
Sects, reconciliation of different, 331; rivalry 
among, 330-31 

Sekasubhodayd, story' of Candra Natha in, 290 
Sekoddesa, 275; -fikd, 275n. 

Select Insciiptions, 112n., 117n., 118n., 131n-, 
135n., 136n., 139n., 140n., 141n., 144n. 

Self, 24, 26, 435, 436, 442; doubts as to exact 
nature of, 20; individual, 14; inner, 22, 

27; metaphysical and theological specula- 
tions on, 19-21; supreme, 12, 18, 19; 
universal, 14, 18 

Semitic, mind, preoccupation of, 27; races, 6; 
thought, 28 

Sen, D. C., his Vahga-sdhitya-paricaya, 11 In. 

Sen, Keshub Chandra, 627-31, 632, 635, 654, 

657, 682, 693; his An Appeal to the 
British Nation, 628; his announcement of 
the New Dispensation, 630; his The 
Brdhmo Samdj Vindicated, 628; his Young 
Bengal, This is for You, 627 
Senart, on worshippers of Narayana, 130 
Senas of Bengal, 8, 47 
Seordtii (see ^ivaratri), 491 
Serarapore College, ♦ 564 
5esa Sanatana, 396 
Seva, place of, in Sikhism, 324 
Seven Mothers (see saptamdtrkas), 254 
Sevier, Mr. and Mrs., 711, 715, 722 
‘Sexo-yogic’ Tantric practice, 292 
Seyon, the Red-god (see Skanda), 252, 309 
Shariat, 25 

Shastri, Pandit Nilkanto (Nehemiah Goreh), 

568 

Shelley, pantheism of, 694 
Shinto, 7 

6ibi, charity of, 11 

Siddhacaryas (see Siddhas), 223, 226; cult of 
the Buddhist, 273-79; their methods of 
transubstantiation of the body, 278-79 
Siddhakuta-parv'ata, 306 
Siddhanta-dipikd, 99 
Siddhanta-sikhdmani, 104, 107n. 

Siddhartha, 113, 114 

Siddha(s) (see Siddhacaryas), 220, 263, 283; 
date of, 276; doctrinal culture and tradi- 
tion of, 300-8; eighty-four, Buddhist, 269, 
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270, 273-74; five Adi, 282-85; historicity 
of, ^274-75; literature of,_ 308; Mahesvara, 
305-6; mediaeval, 4; Natha, 304-5; their 
processes of overcoming death, 302-4; 
Rase^vara, 304, 305; spiritual practice of, 
277-78; tradition, place of guru in, 
276-77; works of, 275-76 
Siddha-siddhdnta-sahgraha, 269 
Siddhiis), 239, 267, 272; eight, 273, 417 
Sikh(s), 6, 475; Gurus, aim of life according 
to, 315; Gurus, their perfection, 323; 
Gurus, their religion, 314-36; Gurus, their 
spiritual striving, 323; uniform of, 328 
Sikhas, a class of Tantras, eight, 219 
Sikhism, 10, 11, 314, 386, 633; forms and 
ceremonies of, 327-28; God and His name 
in, 315-17; good and evil according to, 
321; Guru in, 322-24; how to combat 
evil according to, 322; position of Guru 
in the Sikh and in the Panth of, 324-27; 
position of women in, 320; its ten Gurus, 
314-15; on uplift of man, 317-22; what 
it consists of, 324; worship of Name in, 
_324 

Siksa-sahgraha, 629 
Siksdstaka, 438n., 464n. 

Silappadikdram, 71, 142, 252, 254, 510 
Silparatna, 456, 460n. 

Sin, and atonement, in Bhagavata religion, 
157 

Sind, the land of Sufism, 609-10 
$ipivista, Visnu called as, 108 
Siraicheda, a Tantric sddhand, 216 
Sirima Devata, 138 

Sirrambalanadigal, his Tugal-aru-bodham, 
77n. 

Si^nadevah, meaning of, 65-66 
Sisnadevas, of Rg-Veda, 67 n. 

Si^u-pa, 283 

STta, 60, 204, 400, 403, 404, 405, 406, 407, 519, 
664; chastity of, 11; -navami, 485 
Sltala, deity, 57, 254; worship of, 484; -astami, 
493 

Siva, 21, 35, 49, 50, 52, 56, 86, 106, 120, 124, 
190, 198, 201, 212, 213, 218, 232, 244, 245, 

247, 248, 251, 255, 258, 281, 282, 310, 311, 

312, 361, 398, 402, 435, 436, 437, 439, 466, 

470, 477, 658, 660, 661, 680, 681, 683, 703; 

antelope of, 73; anugraha is function of, 
89; his anutva through self-limitation, 
86-87; in arupa aspect, 458; Atmanatha, 
meditation on, 258; dtma-sahkoca of, 
89; -caturdaii (see Sivardtri), 486; 
-dharma, exposition of, 505; goal of the 
JTva, 92; has two aspects according 
to Tantra, 246; human figure of, on 
the coins of Wema Kadphises, 42; 
identified with the eternal Absolute,' 63; 
is embodiment of renunciation and des- 
troyer of evil to the evolved devotee, 440; 
is the god of destruction to the gross- 
minded, 439-40; is sava, 83; istadevatd of 
the yogins, 458-59; -jnanin, merit in feed- 
ing a, 74;^ dihga, 98, 100, 106; dihga, is 
it a phallic symbol?, 67; notable shrines 
of, 486; -Parvati (see ArdhanarT^vara), 50, 
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397; and ParvatT, a dia]ogue between, 399; 
-Pa^upati, Father-god, 108; pre-Aryan, 
worship of, 627; the representation of the 
Absolute, 440; sacred bull of, 397; -5akti, 
234, 236; -Sakti, creative union of, 233, 
293; -Sakti, iTld of, 232; and Sakti, 250-51; 
Sarabha incarnation of, 330; -iarana» 103; 
in sarupa aspect, 468; -^astra, consists of 
eighteen Agamas, 215; specific attributes 
of, 66; supreme, his union with supreme 
Sakti, 248; temple, erection of, 216; 
temples, twelve, 660; in the Vedas and 
the Agamas, 68-70; when designated pasu, 
192; worship, earliest mention of, 70; 
worship of, 486 
Siva, 703 

Siva-bhagavatas, 41, 70, 215 
sivacakra, 256 

§iva-drsU, 81, 83n., 92n., 255 
SivajT, king, 359 

Siva-jndna-bodhamy explanation of the name, 
75_ 

Siva-jnana-munivar, 79n. 

§iva~jndna-Httiydry 346 
Sivamahimnah-stavay 467, 473 
^ivamdnasapujd-stotray 473 
$iva-mangala or Sivdyana, singing of, 527 
Sivananda Gosvamin, his Simhasiddhdnta- 
sindhu, 414 

Sivananda Natha (see Ka^Tnatha Bhatta Bhada) 

Sivanatha, his Sarvdnanda-tarangim, 417n, 

Sivanubhava-mantapa, and VTra^aivism, 99 

Sivardtri, 281, 486, 491 

Sivas, a tribe, 65 

Siva-Srikantha, 214 

^iva-Sutra, 83n. 

Sivasvamin, his Kapphindbhyudaya, 469 

Siva Tantra(s), 215-16 

§iva-tattvay 90, 106 

Uvatva, 94; -yojana, 92, 93 

Siva-yoga, Krsna initiated into, 68 

Sivayogtn, 103 

Six Thousand, 176, 179 

Skanda (see Murugan, Subrahmanya), 21, 56, 
70, 73, 252, 309, 470; cult in South India, 
309-13; five faces of, 312n.; as Guha 
(Guru), 310, 313; images, 312; is Ananda, 
312; mantra of, 312; popularity of, in 
South India, 313; -tattva, 312 
Skandhas, 266; five, 265, 277 
Smarta(s), 5; school of religious thought, 21; 

worship of five gods prescribed by, 50 
Smrti(s)y 49, 211, 377; later, tightening of 
social control in, 11; Manu '(see Manu 
Smrti), 331; Sdndilya and Vrddha Hdrita, 
165n.; works do not refer to Tantric 
festivals, 410; Ydjnavalkya, 331 
Sndna-ydtrd, 485 

Social, -radicals of Brahmo Samaj, their best 
representatives, 633; service, of different 
institutions, 725 

Society of Jesus, its work in South India, 552 
Socio-religious, culture, its diffusion in North 
India, 515-30; life, music, dance, and 
drama in, 515-17 

Soda^dksariy mantra of Lalita, 257 


Sodas! (see Tripura), 410, 668; puja, 679 
So' ham, 232, 248; for hamsa, 231 
Soma, 25, 297, 298; plant, 447; -yaga, 447 
Somananda, Siddha, his Siva-drsU, 81, 92n. 
Somanatha, 466; temple of, 7 
Soma-siddhanta, an obscure branch of Saivism, 
73 

Somastddhdnta, 505 
Somaskanda, 73; sculptures, 312 
Sopanadeva, 357, 360 

South India, its hospitality to different faiths, 
547; its rulers helped dissemination of 
religious education, 504 
South Indian Inscriptions, 72n., 504n., 506n., 
507n., 509n. 

Sovereignty, of God, revealed to men of 
knowledge, 573-74 

Spanda, 79; -^astra, works constituting, 80-81 
Spanda-nirnaya, 86n., 91n., 94n. 

Speech, four stages of, 248-49 
Spenta, -Armaiti, 538, 540; -Mainyu, 541 
Spirit, 18, 24, 662; inner, 479; pure, 441; 
purusa in the sense of supreme, 119; 
supreme (see Parabrahman), 114 
Spiritual and ethical discipline, rules of, 25 
Spiritualism, 648 
Spiritualists, 655 
Spitama, 534 

Sraddhdy 17, 26, 149, 196, 467; -bhakti, 106 
Srdddha, 480 
Sramanas, 116, 497 
Sraosha, 541 
Sravana, 150, 370, 371 
$rT or LaksmT, 55, 57, 138-39, 251, 253, 477 
Sribhdsya of Ramanuja and Advaita of 
Sankara, 175 

§ri Caitanya Bhdgavata, 186n. 

Sricakra, 73, 256, 459; and Hvacakra, 256; its 
symbolism, 258-59 
SrTdhara Vehkate^a, 512 
SrTharsa (Harsa), 8; his Naisadhacarita, 469 
Srlkantha, 21, 74; no difference between Vedas 
and $iva Agamas according to, 69 
Srl-Krsna-karndmrta, 189 
SrTmuianatha (see Mular), 305 
Srinivasa (Acarya), 189, 523 
Srinivasa (Sathakopa), 182 
Srinivasa Bhatta Gosvamin, 413n., 414 
Sripadaraja, 35 i, 352, 355; his Bhramara-Gitd, 
Gopi-Gitd, and Venu-Gitd, 352; historical 
founder of Dasa Kuta, 351 
Sri-pancami, 483, 486 
Sri Furdna, 505 

Srlrahga(m), 7, 174, 184; Lord of, 168; strong- 
hold of Prabandhic school, 181; temple, 
171 

Srl^ailapurna, 174, 176 
SrISailesa, i84 

SrI-sampradaya (see Srl-Vaisnavas), 55 
Sn Sri Haribhakti-vildsa of Gopala Bhatta 
Gosvamin, 189 

SrI~Vaisnava(s), 54, 55; philosophy, vyuha 

doctrine absorbed in, 126 
SrI-Vaisnavism, epoch of sectarianism in the 
history of, 177-79; historical evolution of, 
163-85; two sects of, 177 
Srlvasa, 186 
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Jsnvidya (see Lalita), 254-56, 408, 411, 413, 460; 
mantra^ 257n.; prasthana-traya of, 256-57; 
some important adepts in, 256-57 
Srly antra, 459 

^rngerl, 256; monastery at, 500 
Siotas, three, daksinaj madhyamaj and vamaj 
217 

Srsti, 86, 454; -drsti-vadin, 259n. 

Sruti(s), 9, 211, ‘212, 244; call Biahman as 
Rasa, 198; twofold, according to HarTta, 
70 

Stages of life (see asramas), 12; four, 261 
Sthala, in VTrasaivism, philosophical connota- 
tion of, 103; sat-j 104-5 
Sthiti-samya, 97 

Stotra(s) (see hymns), different sects and orders 
having their own code of, 475; their ex- 
quisite sense of rhythm, 475; literature, 
tendency to make it conventional, 469; 
mediaeval and modern, blending of music 
and feeling in, 476; more literary^ than 
devotional, 469; style of, 470; Tantric, 
literary limitations of, 475 
St. Thomas, 6, 548, 560, 561 
Stupas, 130; eighty-four thousand, 274; resort- 
ed to for prayers, 465 

Sublimation (Tantric), actual modus operandi 
of, 235-37; steps in the process of, 234-35; 
way of, 233 

Subrahmanya (see Skanda), 21, 310-12, 339, 347 
Sudarianacarya, works of, Srutapradipikd, 
Srutaprakdiika, and Sukapaksiya, 179 
Suddha, -marga, 305; -mdyd, 87, 89, 301, 302; 

-sattva, 193, 196; -vidyd, 89 
Suddhdnmdya, 301, 307 

6udra(s), 10, 13, 113n., 388, 393; characteris- 
tics of, 13 

Sufi(s), 298, 378, 576, 577, 578, 607; their atti- 
tude towards Hindu religion and philoso- 
phy, 596-97; their attitude to intellect, 
604; their attitude to Mohammed, 597; 
their belief in essential unity of all reli- 
gions, 594; grace is spontaneous according 
to, 608-9; mysticism, 570; mystics of Sind, 
388-89; origin of the term, 593; on rela- 
tionship of God and man, 608; saint, 
silent transformation caused by associa- 
tion with, 607; sects, 21; on solution of 
problem of evil, 599-600; stages of spirit- 
ual life, 595-96; on the value of religious 
discussion, 608; view of God, 595 
Sufis, some important; Abiil Fazl, 596; Al- 
GhazalT, 578, 595; AIT HujwairT Data Ganj 
Baksh, 596; Ba^vrT Saheb, 389; BayazTd 
Bistaml, 594, 595; Bedil of Rohri, 389, 
604, 610; Bekas, 389, 610; Dalpat, 600, 
610; Faridud-DTn 'Attar, 594; FarTdud- 
DTn Ganj-i-Shakar, 596; Fayzee, 596; 
Ibrahim, 595; JamT, 602; Junayd, 594; 
LatTf (see LatTf, Shah Abdul); Mansur 
Al-Hallaj, 575, 594; Mian MTr, 596; 

Qalandar Lai Shahbaz SarhandT, 610; 
Qutub, 389; Rabi‘a, 595; Rohal, 389; 
Rum! (see Rural); Sachal, 598, 609, 
610; Sadik, 603; SamT, 605; Shah Inayat, 
389, 610; Shah KarTm, 388-89; Zu’lnun, 
595 


Sufism, 298, 587, 590; centres of, in Sind, 610; 
an expression of dissatisfaction with Is- 
lamic idea of transcendent God, 594; in 
India, 596-97; murshid in, 606-8; position 
of poverty in, 595; quest of, 594; its super- 
structure, 596; theories connected with 
the genesis of, 593-94; three schools of, 
597; two questions round which it cen- 
tres, 595; and Vedanta, 594 
Sufistic, doctrine, of annihilation of the self, 
599; edifice, corner-stones of, 606; idea of 
conscience and moral instinct, 600-1; 
idea of human and divine love, 601-3; 
idea of purpose of creation, 604-6 
Sukhmarfi, 316, 317n., 323, 598 
Sun (see Surya), 397; -cult, Bhagavata religion 
a development of, 123 

Sundaracarya, his Laghu-candrikd and Lali- 
tdrcana-candrika, 414 

Sundaramurti (Sundarar), 51, 71n., 74, 75, 
343-44 

Sunderland, Rev. J. T., 632 
Sunnat, 594, 595 
Sunya, 90, 261, 266, 281 
Sunyata, 271, 294 
Suri(s), 108, 109, 115, 120 
Surya (see sun), 4, 21, 46, 50, 116, 121n., 
335, 470; -Narayana, 335; a prominent 
cult-deity, 329; worship, cause of popu- 
larity of, 56 
Susumnd, 278, 293 
Su'taka, meaning of, 103n. 

Suta-paurdnikas, 504 
Sutra, 20, 112; -pdtha, 361 
Svddhydya, 26, 122 

Svapne^vara, his definition of bhakti, 148; on 
the destruction of sin, 157 
Svarupa~Mti, 192; three aspects of, 192-93 
Svalantryavada, 79 
Svayamdedryas, 182 
5veta-dvlpa, 120 
Svetambaras, 44 
$yama,- 2_58, 412 
5yama Gastrin, 257 

Symbolism, a glimpse into Hindu religious, 
433-44 

Symbols, holy, background of, 435; lower and 
higher, 433; their place in Hinduism, 
433; real and false, 433; and shrines, 
22-23; some non-anthropomorphic, 443-44; 
their use, 439 

Synthesis, Indian genius for, 581 
Synthetic and reformist movements during 
Muslim period, 60-61 

Syrian Christians, 548; main sections of, 
550-51; some, worthy of remembrance, 
551 

Syrian Church,* of South India, 547-50 

Tagore, Abanindranath, 726 
Tagore, (Maharshi) Devendra Nath, 624, 625, 
626, 627, 628, 629, 632, 633, 654, 657, 
682; his Autobiography, 625, 629; his 
Brdhma Dharma, 627 
Tagore, Dwarka Nath, 622, 623, 625 
Tagore, Prasanna Coomar, 622, 623 
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Tagore, Rabindranath, 475, 523, 628, 629, 
682, 725, 726; some works of, 633 
Tairthikas, schools of, 377 
Taittiriya Aranyaka, 110, 119, 133 
Taittiriya Samhita, 64n.; three places of 
Visnu according to, 101 
Taksasila, 117 
Talatraya, 450 
Tahb, 606, 607 

Talwandi, Nanak’s birth-place, 314, 386 
Tamas, 193, 217, 245, 365, 401 
Tamil country, some shrines of, symbolize 
different cakras, 258; Veda, 11, 169, 506 
T antra, AghoreSi, 217; Aghoreivari, 218; 
Ajita, Amsubheda, and Asta, 215; jBM- 
vacuddmani, 242, 243n.; Bimba, 218; 

Candrahdsa, 215; Candrajndna, 218; 
Dipta and Divya, 215; Guhyasamdja, 
262-69, 272; Jndna, 215; Kdlacakra, 271; 
Kdladahana, 308; Kdmdkhyd, 242; Kd- 
mika and Karana, 215; Kirana, 215, 218; 
Kriddghorehian, 218; Kuldrnava, 212, 
228,’ 243, 473; Kumdra, 311; Ldkinikalpa, 
Lalita, and Mahdmdrici, 218; Mahdnir- 
vdna, 474, 618; Mahdsiddhasdra, 241; 

Mdkuta, 215, 218; Mantramdlim, 217; 
Mdrici, 218; Meru, 212; Mrtyundiaka, 
308; Mukhabimba, 215; Ndrdyaniya, 241; 
Niruttara, calls Tantra the fifth Veda 
and kuldcdra the fifth dirama, 212; 
NiSvdsa, 215, 218; Padma, 115n., 165n.; 
Pdrameivara, 215, 218; Prapancasdra, 

212, 242; ProdgJta, 215, 218; Rddhd, 408; 
Raurava, 215, 218; Sahasra, 215; Sakti- 
fhangala, 242; Sammoha (Sammohana), 
221, 223, 225; Santana, 215, 218; Sarvod- 
gita, 215, 218; Sarvolldsa, 243n.; Siddha, 
215, 218; Siva, 212; Suksma and Svdyam- 
bhuva, 215; Tdrd, 225; U gravidydgana, 
218; Vdtula, Vijaya, Virabhadra, and 
Vireia, 215, 218; VUvasdra, 243; Yogada, 
215; Yoginihrdaya and Yogimjdla, 217 
Tantra(s), 10, 443, 470, 667, 668; aptly 
described as sddhand reduced to science, 
239; are related to the Vedas, 212-13; 
Brahmanical, 220-22; Buddhist, 219-20, 
222; classes of, five, 241; classes of, 
four, for different types of disciples, 265; 
classifies mankind under three heads, 
242; compared with objective sciences, 
239-40; correspond to updsand-kdnda of 
igruti, 241; declares high spiritual attain- 
ment even for householders, 251; deriva- 
tions of the term, 211; evolution of, 
211-26; foreign influence on, 224-26; 
gives preference to internal worship, 409; 
has effected co-ordination of karma, 
yoga, jndna, and bhakti, 240; holds that 
the highest stage is Kula, 247; an in- 
stance of the process of assimilation of 
the local cults by, 218; lays great 
emphasis on initiation, 244; lists of, 215, 
217, 218; not merely a graft or forma- 
tion on Hinduism, 228; number of, be- 
longing to principal Brahmanical sects, 
221-22; origin and development of, 214- 
15; original, 409; place great emphasis 
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Tantra (s) — Continued 

on esoteric sacrifice, 213; their place in 
Indian spiritual lore, 211-12; prescribes 
courses of discipline by which ‘lower’ 
ends can be achieved, 239; promulgators 
of, 218; question of the age of, 241; the 
question whether they are a system of 
magic and ‘auto-suggestion’, 239; their 
religious attitude fundamentally the same 
as in Vedic rites, 213; iSiva, enumeration 
of eighteen, 215; six cruel or magi- 
cal rites mentioned in, 267n., 410; 

a special mode of sddhand, 214; spirit 
and culture of, 241-51; three classes of, 
217-18, 223; three supplementary classes 
of, 218; transmission of, 217; as a way 
of realization, 227-40; why the whole 
science a suspect, 239 
Tantrdloka (see Abhinavagupta) 
Tantrasamuccaya, 449n., 452n. 

Tantrasdra, 83n., 85n., 96n., 245; Sastra as 
defined by, 8 In. 

Tantric (see Tantrika), authors and their 
works, 410-15; culture, a new orientation 
of, 219; literature and its character, 
409-10; sddhand(s), 211, 218-19; sddhand, 
philosophy of, 291-93; traditions, three 
currents of, 217-18 

Tantricism, 260, 411; Buddhist, origin of, 
260-62; importance of the introduction of 
6akti in, 264-65; practices associated with, 
52; some characteristics of, 47; why 
held in disrepute, 408 

Tantrika(s) (see Tantric), 617, 661; of Bengal, 
379; culture among the Buddhists, 260- 
72; magico-religious cults of, 4; prac- 
tices, 387; practices, ‘left-handed’ (see 
vdmdcdra), 21; sddhand, characteristics 
of, 667-68; worship, 377 
Tao, 305; -ism, 226, 305 
Tao-T eh-King, its objective, 305 
Tapas, 12, 25, 63, 122 

Tara, 225, 241, 408, 410, 418, 465; worship 
of, 411, 412 

Taranatha, on Tanlras and Tantrika ideas, 
262-63 

Tdrdpradipa, 411 
Tdrdrahasya, 412 
Tdratamya, doctrine of, 355 
Tariqat, 25, 595 

Tarkabhushan, Pandit Gauri Kanta, 676 
Tarkalankar, Pandit Padmalochan, 676 
Tarpana, 460, 461; mantra, 480; rite, 479 
Tatastha-Sakti (see jlva-iakti), 193 
Tathagatas, 264, 268 

Tattva(s), 211, 237, 246, 247, 249, 258; 

aiuddha, 238; different, 255; fifth, 248; 
five, 242; iuddha, 93, 238; thirty-six, 234; 
twenty-four, according to the Samkhyas, 
249 

Tattva-bodhini Patrika, 626, 627 
Tattva-bodhinT Sabha, 626, 627 
Tattva-kaumudi, of the Brahmo Samaj, 632 
Tayumanavar, 347; tried to reconcile Vedanta 
with Saiya Siddhanta, 348 
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Teacher, definition of a good, 244-45; and 
disciple, 244-45; true, is supreme Brah- 
man, 244 

Teg Bahadur, Guru, 315, 322; his Dhanasn, 
317 

Temples, attempt at bringing them, under 
State control, 9; as centres of religio- 
cultural education in South India, 508- 
9; places of religious expositions, 504-5; 
represent philosophy in brick and stone, 
499; royal patronage to, 7-9; South In- 
dian, exquisite paintings in, 509 
Tengalais (see Prabandhic school), 177, 183; 

their conception of self- surrender, 178 
Teriikkuttu (street play), 510 
Thakuria(s), 207, 209 

The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
438n., 439n., 441n. 

The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, 434n., 442 
Theism, 12; of Caitanya cult, 4; personalistic, 
18 

Theosophical movement, leaders of, 640, 655 
Theosophical Society, 640, 647, 650, 655 
Theosophist(s), aim of life, 650; attitude to 
human affairs, 647-49; attitude to libera- 
tion, 647; attitude towards lower beings, 
646; ideal of, 644; principle of universal 
brotherhood, 649; what they believe, 

640- 50 

Theosophy, basic tenets of, 640-41; deriva- 
tive meaning of, 640; general ideas of, 

641- 43; as a gospel of conduct, 649-50; 
three truths of, 650 

The Pilgrim, journal, 568 
Therigathd, 113 

The Three Jewels (see triratna), of Bud- 
dhism, 67n., 266 

Threefold path, of jhana, bhakti, and karma, 
24 

Tibet, 226, 229, 614, 702 
Tilak, N. V., 568 
Tilo-pa, 276 

Time (see kdla), 433; space, and causation, 
689 

Tiriyambakan (three-eyed), 71 
Trrthankara(s), 23, 36, 37, 464; Aristanemi, 
119; twenty-four, Jaina, 130 
Tirthas (see pilgrimage), 377, 465, 496; Pau- 
ranic accounts relating to, 505 
Tirthaswami, Hariharananda, 618, 622 
Tiru-jnana-sambandar (see Sambandar), 7 In., 
75, 144, 508 
T iru kkalirruppadiydr, 76 
Tirukkural, of *Tiruvalluvar, the Bible of 
South India, 557; revered as the Tamil 
Veda, 505 

Tirukkurunddndakam, 168 
Tinimalai, 168 

Tirumaligaittevar, one of the eight Siddhas, 
306 

Tirumalisai Alvar or Bhaktisara, 143 
Tirumangai Alvar or Parakala, 143, 144; six 
poems of, 168-69 

Tirumular (see Mular), 339; life-story of, 74; 
his place in the history of Tamil 5aivism, 
74; his Tirumandiram, 51, 74, 75 
Tirumuraikanda Purdnam, 75 


Tirumurugdrruppadai, 309, 310 
Tiru-navuk-kara^u, 75, 341 
Tirunedunddndakam, 168 
Tirunllakanda Yalpanar, 345 
Tiruppadiyam, 507 
Tiruppalldndu, 167 
Ttrup-pallie-elucci, 168 

Tiruppan(ar) (Alvar) or Yogivahana, 143, 
144; his contribution to Prahandham, 
168 

Tirupparankunram temple, religious paint- 
ings in, 509 
Tiruppavai, 168^ 512 
Tiruttondar Puranam, 75 
Tiruttondattogaij 75 

Tiruvdimoli, 144, 167, 176, 506, 507, 511 

Tiruvalluvar (see Tirukkural), 505 

Tiruvandddis, 166 

TiruvdHriyam, 167 

Tiruvelukurirukai, 168 

T iruvempdvai, 512 

Tiruviruttam, 167 

Tiruviiaippds, 75 

Tiruvundiydr, 76 

Tol(s), 187, 614 

Tolappa (see Venkalanatha), 182 
Toleration, social, 21; spirit of, 377 
Tolstoy, Count Leo, 710 
Tondaradippodi (Alvar), 143, 144; two poems 
of, 168 

Tota Puri, 671, 672, 676, 677 
Tower of Silence, 540n. 

Traidandika sect, 116 

Transmigration (see rebirth), 16, 34, 300, 
302, 303, 304, 594, 597; freedom from, 
125 

Tribes, Indian; Anals, 427; Asurs, 428; 
Baigas, 421, 423, 424, 426, 427; Bhuiyas, 
428; Birhors, 421, 423, 427, 428, 429; 
Chenchus, 421, 427, 428, 430; Chirus, 
427; Garos, 422; Gonds, 425, 427, 
428; Hos, 422, 427, 428, 429, 430; 
Juangs, 428; Kacharis, 430; Kadars, 
427; Kanikkers, 428; Kharias, 424, 425, 
428; Khasis, 425, 427, 429, 430; Khonds, 
428; Kolhens, 427; Koms, 427; Korwas, 
428; Kukis, 423, 430; Kukis, Old, 427; 
Kukis, Thadou, 421, 427; Lakhers, 421, 
424, 425, 427, 429, 430; Lushei-Kuki, 
427; Lusheis, 425, 429; Malers, 428; Mal- 
paharias, 428; Manipuris, 429; Marias, 
423; Marias, Bison-horn, 430; Marias, 
Hill, 430; Meitheis, 430; Mundas, 428, 
430; Mundas, of Ranchi, 422; Murias, 
of Bastar, 421, 422, 423, 424, 425, 430; 
Nagas, 421, 423, 426; Nagas, Angami, 

423, 425; Nagas, Ao, 422, 427, 428; 
Nagas, Lhota, 426, 428; Nagas, Rengma, 

424, 425, 426, 428; Nagas, Serna, 421, 
424, 428, 430; Oraons, 421, 425, 428, 
430; Purums, 423, 424; Santals, 428, 
430; Syntengs, 429; Todas, 421, 426, 

^ 427; Uralis, 428; Warlis, 427 
Trika, 4; conception of Siva and Sakti in, 
83; distinguished from Advaita Vedanta, 
97; harmony the watch-word of, 97; 
literature of, 80; no independent reality 
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T rika — Con t i nued 

of PrakrLi in, 97; -sasana, 79; -sastra, 79; 
^astras according to, 81; satisfactory to 
all sides of human nature, 97, a spiritual 
philosophy, 79-80; system, 415; two mam 
branches of, 79; why so called, 79 
Tnlocanasiva, his Siddhanta-saravaU, 72n. 
Tnmurti(s), 66, conception of, 49; three- 
headed and six- armed, 141 
Trinitarian Christians, 623 
Trinity, 670 

Tripitaka, Chinese, 270; Pali, 6 
Tripundra, 281 
Tripura, 408, 410 
Tripurananda, 412 
Tnpurd-rahasya, 408 
TripurasundarT, 255, 259 
Triratna (see The Three Jewels), 493; Bud- 
dhist, 56, 67 
Triiula, 66, 67, 281 
Tryambaka-sampradaya, 79 
Tucci, 73n., 276n. 

Tuhfat-ul-Muwahhidin (see Roy, Raja Ram- 
mohun) 

Tukarama, 60, 350, 355, 356, 358-59, 360, 
363, 364, 365, 366, 367, 369, 373, 374, 
375, 478, 489; abhangas of, 359, 521; 
emphasizes the force of will in spiritual 
life, 370; on right kind of kirtana, 371 
Tuladhara, story of, 503 
Tulasi (plant), 150, 887, 568 
TulasT(dasa), 60, 383, 396, 398, 403, 407, 478, 
489, 602; attaches greatest importance to 
holy company, 406-7; his attitude to 
Maya, 400-1; character of his works, 
396-98; compares sddhus to cotton, 406; 
his description of JTva, 401; discusses 
the theory of Karma, 399-400; early life 
of, 395-96; first step in the path of 
God-realization according to, 405; his in- 
sistence on remembrance of Rama’s 
name, 402-3; not a follower of Sankara, 
400; on paths of devotion and knowl- 
edge, 401-2; on personal and impersonal 
God, 399; praises Bharata, 407; and his 
teachings, 395-407; his tribute to servant 
of Rama, 407 

TulasTdasa, his works : Baravai Rdmdyana, 
397, 403; Dohavali, 396, 402, 403; 

GitdvaU, 396, 397; Hanumad-bdhuka, 

397; Jdnaki-mangala, 397; Kavitdvali, 
396, 397; Kavitta Rdmdyana, 396; Krsna- 
gltdvali, 397; Pdruati-mangala, 397; 
Rdmdcaritamdnasa (see Ramacarita- 
mdnasa)’, Rdmajna-praSndvali, 396; Rama- 
lala-nahachu, 396-97; Rdma-satasat, 397; 
Vairdgya-sandipinJ, 396, 403; Vinaya- 

patrikd, 383, 396, 397, 406 
Turvasu, 114 
Tyagdnga, 105, 106 
Tyagaraja, 478, 512 

Ubhaya-Vedanta, 180; -Vedantins, 170 
UdasTn Bhakat(s), 209, 210 
Udayana, 20 
Udbodhan, 722 


Uddiyana, 218, 278 

Udita (Uditacarya), 70, 71 

Udwada, Iranshah fire at, 546 

Ugra, 64 

Ugra-Tara, 225 

Ujjam (Ujjayinl), 7, 391 

Uma, 311, 312, 334; HaimavatT, 64n. 

Umanandanatha, his Ntiyotsava-paddhaii, 257 

Umapati, his Pauskam-bhasya, 7 bn. 

Umapati sivacarya (8ivam), his contribution 
to South Indian Saivism, 346; Ins Saii- 
karpa-nirdkaranam and Sivapphakaiam, 
76, his Unmai-neri-vilakkam, 77 
Umar, story of, and MaruT, 610 
Unitarianism, Hindu, 622; Protestant, 654 
Unitarian Society, 623; of London, 623 
Universal Religion, 711, 715, 723; essentials 
of, 23-24 

Universe, creation of, 246; as diva’s kridd or 
play, 91 

Untouchability, 635, 716, 717 
Upacdrasy esotericism of, 461-62; and their 
meanings tabulated, 462; referred to in 
Upahdraprakdsikd, 462 
Upagamas, of Saivism, 51 
Updkarman, 513 
Upamanyu, 68, 69 
Upanayana, 536 

Upanisad, Atharvasiras, 68; Brahmajdhdla, 
308; Brhadaranyaka, 112, 146, 213, 436, 
444n.; Chandogya, 37, 119, 121, 122, 123, 
148, 436; Devt, 257; Gopdlatdpani, 54, 
190n.; I^a, 625; Jdbdla, 65, 261; Kaivalya, 
68; Katha, 111, 146, 436, 442; Kenay 64n., 
434, 453n., 460; MaitreyJy 442n., 444n.; 
Maitriy 111; Mdndukya, 434; Mundaka, 
113, 146, 443; Sannyasa, 261n.; $vetahfa- 
tara, 19, 35, 41, 63, 65, 112, 146, 434n.; 
Taittinya, 26, 146, 190, 434; Tripura, 
257 

Upanisad(s), 4, 20, 33, 34, 54, 55, 114, 190, 
398, 443, 617, 618, 620, 622, 623, 626, 
627, 633, 640; certain fundamental con- 
ceptions of, 34; early developments in, 
35-36; kings appear as teachers in, 8; 
minor, 442; mystic monism of, 3; object 
of, 33; its religion and philosophy com- 
pared with those of Polynesians, 113n. 
UpaniyamaSy of Arya Samaj, 637, 638 
Upapuranas, 330; Ganesa, Ndradiya, and 
Samba, 470 

Updsandy 55, 105, 112, 259; aham-graha, 438 

Upaya{s), 294, 295; four, 94-97 

Uposatha, days of fasting for Buddhists, 490 

Usanas, a Tantric teacher, 218 

Ushtavaiti Gdthd, 545 

Umisakamala, 295 

Utpala, 129; his livarapratyabhijnd, 81 
Utsava-murti or ydtrd-murti, 483 
Utsava-sampraddya-kirtanas, 513 
Uttara-Gitd, 437n. 

Uttarakhanda, 496 

XJttara-Rdmacarita (see Bhavabhuti) ■ 

Vac, 81, 266; madhyama, 82, 249; para, 81, 
82, 249; pasyanti, 82, 249; Rg-Vedic 
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Vac — Continued 

goddess, 253; samvit, suksmd, and sunyd, 
249; vmkharTf 82, 249 
Vacanakaras, Vrrasaiva, 355 
Vadagalai(s), 177; their conception of self- 
surrender, 178; version of apostolic suc- 
cession, 179 

Vadagalaism, later history of, 181-83 
Vadiraja, his Yuktimallika, 353 
Vaidika, -kriyd, 212; mahdvdkyas, 212 
Vaikhanasa(s), 160-62; early history and litera- 
ture of, 160-61; hereditary trustees of 
Visnu temples, 161; important tenets of, 
161-62; where they diifer from Pahca- 
ratras, 161 

Vaikhdnasa-Sutra, 160, 505 
Vaikuntha, 190, 197, 198, 199 
Vairocana, Buddha, 265, 271 
Vaisesika, darsana, 455 
Vaisnava(s), 115, 120, 387, 617, 656, 661, 
669, 683; Acaryas, early, names of, 143; 
Alvars (see Alvars); of Bengal school, 
199; of Gaitanya school, goal of, 194; 
Dharma, 115; monuments of Orissa, 4; 
movement in Assam, 207-9; orthodox, 
195; places of pilgrimage, 7; Ramayat 
sect of, 202; religious singers of the 
South, 5; saints of Karnataka, 349-55; 
saints of South India, 478; synthesis of 
different elements by, 132; Veda, Pra- 
handham known as, 54 
Vaisnavism, 10, 20, 53-56, 115, 124, 208, 377, 
379, 613, 629, 656; ascendency of, 98; in 
Assam, position of women in, 210; in 
Assam, some minor groups of, 209; 
Bengal, 59, 188-89, 570; early history of, 
108-45; factors contributing to democrati- 
zation of, 176; fivefold relationship with 
the object of worship enjoined by, 207; in 
greater India, 144-45; a new school of, 
388; pure, of Sankara Deva, 4; seats of, 
484; southern and northern, 55; and 
Sufism, similarities between, 590; and 
Visnu mythology in the records of the 
Gupta age, 139-41 
^"ai^ya, 10, 13 

Vajra, 220, 266, 279; -acaryas, 271; the 

purest, 237; -yana, 220, 265, 266, 267- 
68, 271; -yana, contributions of, 268-70 
Vajrayogini-sddhand, 286 
Vakataka(s), 49, 121 
Valabhl, Jaina council at, 44 
Valin, 406 

Vallabha, 21, 489; secret of the hold of his 
Vaisnavism, 59 

ValmTki, 407, 469. 503, 519; on Rama’s suit- 
able abode, 404-5; temple in Campa, 504 
V alues, four (see purusarthas) 

Vamd-bodhini, 628 

Vamacara, 21, 228, 229, 233, 239, 414 
Varna Ksepa (Vamacarana), 417, 418 
Vamana (see avatdras), 109, 132 
VamsT Gopala Deva, 207, 208, 209 
VanamalT Deva, 208 
Vdnapraitha, 13, 14, 261 
Vandana, 371, 470 
Vande Mdtaram, 468 


Varadacarya, 181; his Tattvasara, 179 
Varaha (see avatdras), popularity of, 136-37 
Varahamihira, his Brhajjdtaka, 129; his Brhat- 
samhitdy 127, 136, 137 
Varakarl(s), 356; -sampradaya, 358 
Varatunga, his works, 506 
Varavara Muni, 178, 184, 185 
Vardhamana, 113, 114, 417 
Varnais), 12, 13, 25, 96, 249, 250; -asrama, 98; 
-asrama-dharma, 13-14, 103n.; -vyavasthd, 
635 

Varsd (see vassa), 490 

Varuna, 57_, 65, 110, 112, 117, 131, 435, 481; 

-praghasa sacrifice, 490, 491 
Vdruni, 487 
Vdsand{s), 105, 231 

Vasanta-pancarm (see Sn-paficanu), 486 

Vdsantikdparinaya, 182 

Vdsa72ti pujd, 487 

Vasco da Gama, 550, 562 

Vasistha, 225, 408 

Vassd, 490, 493 

Vassupandyika, 490, 491 

Vasubandhu, 263 

Vasudeva (see Visnu), 112, 114, 115, 117, 118, 
119, 123, 127, 128, 190, 205, 205; his asso- 
ciation with Garuda, 117; -bhakta(s), 112, 
117; cult, 636; cult, epigraphic evidence 
of, 117; deification and worship of, 116- 
17; described as pious hyprocrite, 117; 
the devadeva, 117; five prakrtis of, 127; 
friend of Brahmanas, 117; his identifica- 
tion with Narayana, 42; -Krsna (see 
Herakles), 114-19, 120, 121, 1*22, 127; 
-Krsna, the age of, 119; -Krsna cult, 41; 
-Krsjia, identification with Visnu and 
Narayana, 121; -Krsna, according to Jaina 
tradition, 119; Tnahastho/na of, 116; origin 
of, 117; his para aspect, 126; possesses six 
ideal gunas, 127; ‘the son of Vasudeva', 
121; the tatrabhavat, 118; -vargya or 
-vargin, 115; -Visnu, 115, 117; of the 
Vrsnis, 113;^ worship of, 42; worship of, 
a pre-Christian conception, 130 
Vasudevaka, 112, 116 
Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, 187 
Vasudevism, 123; cause of its later success, 114 
Vatsalya {bhdva), 154, 207, 669; -bhaktas, 190; 
-rasa, 197; -ratiy 199; -rati, develops up 
to last limit of anurdga, 197 
Veda(s), 10, 12, 22, 26, 117, 122, 198, 206, 211, 

212, 241, 377, 378, 379, 385, 386, 396, 398, 

399, 402, 403, 408, 437, 623, 626, 634, 638, 

655, 711, 715; chronological sequence of, 
33; divine origin and infallibility of, 655; 
fifth, Mahahharata called, 11; hymns of, 
4; of non-personal origin, 23; original 
significance of, 82n.; Prabandham known 
as, in Tamil garb, 167; their truth is 
eternal, 23; what they denote, 33 
Vedacara, Tantric path, 228 
Vedanta, 23, 50, 212, 216, 232, 379, 435, 442, 
593, 596, 597, 617, 618, 620, 622, 667, 694, 
711, 717, 718; Abhasavada, Adhyasavada, 
or Vivartavada of, 18-19; Sankara, 187; 
theistic commentators of, 21 
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Vedanta Desika, 178; epics composed by, 181; 
his estimate of Tiruvdimoli, 167; life 
and works of, 179-81; his philosophical 
treatises on Ubhaya- Vedanta, 180; his 
works embodying ideals of srI-Vaisnavisni, 
175, 180; his works, nine classes of, 180 
Vedantic, monism, 614, 694; schools, 21 
Vedantism, as the basis of Brahmo faith, 626 
Vedaranya (Vedaraniam) or Nigamavana, 
legend of, 307, 342 
Veda Samaj, of Madras, 628 
Vedhd-dtksd,_lOln., 246 

Vedic, and Agamic cults, mutual actions and 
reactions of, 98; and Agamic rituals, 
present-day, 445-49; age, 3, 4; cult of 
sacrifice, 3, 377; infallibility, question 
of, 626; religion, generally exclusive, 
377; religion, orthodox, royal patronage 
to, 8, 49; rituals, 3; seers, their specula- 
tions upon ultimate nature of gods, 3; 
worship, obligatory forms of, 446 
VenT Madhavadasa (Bern Madhodas), bio- 
grapher of TulasTdasa, '395 
Vent-samhdra, 517 

Venkatamakhi, his Caturdandi-prakd^a, 352 
Venkatanatha, his works, 182 
Venyditam, 309 
Vetdla-pancavimsati, 290 
Vicitrasagara, 72 

Vidhavd-vivdha, a reformist drama, 627 
Vidhi, 467; -mdrga, 199, 467; -yajna, 122 
Vidyd(s), 106, 107, 264, 401, 638; -mdyd, 676, 
677; -pit ha, 217; -vrata, 264 
Vidyabhusana, Baladeva, his Govinda-bhdsya 
on the Brahma-Sutra, 189 
Vidyapati, 202, 467, 478 
Vidyaranya, 75n., 256, 349 
Vidyarnava, Pandit Siva Chandra, 417n. 
Vidyas, goddesses, 222 

Vidyasagar, (Pandit) Iswar Chandra, 626, 
627, 682 

Vidyavagish, (Pandit) Ramchandra, 622, 623, 
625 

Vigraha{s), derivative meaning of, 454n.; with 
forms and formless ones, 457; not the 
‘image’ of God, 453; and their signifi- 
cance, 453-60 
Vihdras, 490, 491 
Vijayadasa, 351, 353 
Vijayd dasamt (see dasard), 485 
Vijayd songs, 415, 526 
Vijayaviththala (see Vijayadasa), 360 
Vijjaka, Surydryd-stotra ascribed to, 473 
Vijndna, 265, 267, 402 
Vijnana Bhiksu, 50 
Vijnapti-mdtratd, 294 

Vikalpa, purification of, 96; sajdtiya, 95; 

Trika conception of, 95 
Vikdsa (see evolution), 18 
Vikhanas, chief contribution of, to spiritual 
life, 162; different legends concerning 
him, 160 

Vikrama.^Ila, university, 269 
Vimalaprabhd, description of Kalacakra in, 
271 

Vimar§a, 85, 94, 104, 255; meaning of, 84; 
-iakti, 104 


Vinaya Pitaka, 260 

Vipranatayana (see Tondaradippodi Alvar), 
168 

Vira (bhdva), 233, 240; disposition, man of, 
242; form of worship, 417 
Vrrabhadra(s), 72, 254 
VTra HambTra, 523 
Viraj, 720 

Virajananda, Dayananda’s guru, 626 
Vlramahe^vara classic, on Goraksa, 304 
Virapasali, 493 

ViraSaivas, 51; peculiar characteristics of, 52 
Virasaivism, 98-107, 354; different malas 

(impurities) enumerated in, 100; dtksd 
according to, 100-1; distinctive mark of, 
100; five great prophets of, 99; historic- 
ity of, 98-99; meaning of mantra in, 
103; position of guru and jahgama in, 
102; practice of religion in, 100-3; 
significance of bhasma in, 102-3; signifi- 
cance of linga, pddodaka, and prasdda 
in, 102; significance of rudrdksa in, 103; 
its thirty-six principles, 106-7; two prin- 
cipal dogmas of, 99-100; view of crema- 
tion in, 103 
Virdstami, 484 
Virat Purusa, 246 

Virgin (see Kanya-Kumarl), eternal, Durga 
as, 252; Mother, 468 
Virgin Mary, adoration of, 130 
Virtue(s), identified with knowledge, 365; six 
ennobling, 26 
Vi^akha, image of, 70 
Visaya, 232 
VTshtaspa, 535 

Visions and illumination, 374-75 
Visistadvaita, 18; Sakti-, 103; system, 174; 

-vada, bases of, 54 

Visnu (see Krsna, Narayana, Vasudeva), 21, 
49, 50, 56, 68, 109, 1*12, 114, 115, 117, 

118n., 119, 120, 123, 124, 127, 190, 203, 
206, 207, 241, 245, 246, 251, 253, 282, 

334, 361, 374, 594, 402 408, 437, 439, 

440, 466, 470; his association with cows, 
111; avatdras of, 132-38; Bhagavat, Jll; 
cause of his later popularity, 109; com- 
pared to kucara, 111; days of his chang- 
ing ^ide ipdriva-parivartana), of rise 
(utthana-ekddasi), and of sleep (sayana- 
ekddasi), 485; different interpretations of 
three steps of, 109; door-keeper of gods, 
111; embodiment of divine Principle 
permeating the universe, 440; essentially 
connected with sacrifice, 110; fivefold 
states of, 162; germ of rta, 110; God of 
gods, 110; his identification with Nara- 
yana, 42, 119; and Jainism and Bud- 
dhism, 130; -krdntd, 241-42; ‘most 
excellent of the gods’, 110; mythology, 
contribution of Vedic legends to the 
development of, 110; -Narayana-Vasu- 
deva, 141; one of manifestations of the 
sun, 108; -pada, 109, 130; his parama 
pada, 109, 111; representation of four- 
armed, 118; and Siva, establishment of 
the identity of, 50; his Sudar^ana-cakra, 
130; twenty-four forms of, 130; two 
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human incarnations of, 485; vahana o^ 

117; various names of, connected witn 
sacrifice, 110; -Vasudeva, 118; m Vedic 
literature, 108-11; worship, >n South 
India, 141-44 

Visnuciua (see Periyalvar), 143, 144> 1^, 

his Sdi artha-catustaya and Visnucittiyam, 

179 

Visnudharmottma, 127 
Visnugopa, Pallava king, 123, 136 
Visnumitra, Pahcala king, 118 
Visnu PurT, his Bhakii-ratndvali, 204 
Vismi-sahasnanama, 175, 465 
Visnuvardhana of Dorasamudra, 55 
Visoba Khecara, 358, 360 /Liq« 

Vis\adeva Acarya, his Raghava-dtptka, 418n. 
Visvakarman, worship of, 482 
Visvamitra, 10; achievement of, 11 
ViSvanatha temple, 397 . _ _ 

Vitvasa (faith), its place in Tantric sadhana, 

238 

Visvedevah, 20, 481 
Vitandgni, 449 

Viththala (Vlfhoba), 350, 359; cult o£, 360, 
361* cult of devotion to, 349-50; of Pan- 
dharpur, 349, 356; tempk of, 498 
Vilhthalapant, father of Jhanadeva, 35o-57, 

* 360 ^ ^ ,,, 

Viveka, means of realizing Brahman, 251 

Vivekananda, Swami (see Narendra, Naren- 

dranath), 62, 438, 439. 441, 489, 633, 
657, 680, 681, 685, 691, 722, 724, 725, 
726; his achievements, 692, 723; his 
Ambd-stotTdj 440n.; the antithesis of 
weakness, 704; awakening of the mother- 
land through his speeches from Co- 
lombo to Almora, 716; Brojendranath 
Seal on, 697; and brother-disciples at 
Baranagore monastery, 700-1; consolida- 
tion of mission by, 720-23; contrasted 
with Sri Ramakrishna, 692-93; ‘cyclonic 
monk of India’, 716; his definition of 
religion, 711-12; on duties of the classes 
towards the masses, 719; equates reli- 
gion with realization, 712; establishment 
of Advaita Ashrama at Mayavati by, 
722; his feeling of sympathy for suffer- 
ing humanity, 699, 705; his founding 
of the Belur Math (monastery) and the 
Ramakrishna Mission, 720-21; grew up 
to be a rationalist, 693; on Hindu 
choice of spirituality as basis of civi- 
lization, 718; his impression of China 
and Japan, 707; on India’s new spirit- 
ual awakening, 728; ‘inspired talks’^ of, 
at Thousand Island Park, 710; itiner- 
ancy of, 701-7; leader of the brother-dis- 
ciples, 699-700; his lectures in America, 
709, 710; with Max Muller, 710; his 
meeting with, and ddscipleship under,, 
Sri Ramakrishna, 694-99; his meeting 
with Pavhari Baba, 702; his mission of 
revitalizing religions, 711-15; on national 
reconstruction, 718; parents of, 692; at 
the Parliament of Religions, 708-9; ‘pat- 
riot saint of India’, 716; with Paul 


Vivekananda, Swami — Continued 

Deussen, 711; his poem. The Song of 
the Sannydsin\ 704; on potency of 
Vedantic ideas, 719; his prayer to divine 
Mother, 698; on quarrels between reli- 
oions, 713; his realization of microcosm 
Ind macrocosm being identical, 702; 
his realization of unity in variety, 705; 
regarded religion to be the highest 
motive power, 713; religious songs of, 
694* his second visit to the West, 722; 
on social reform through evolution and 
not revolution, 719; some devoted Ame- 
rican followers of, 709; spirit of uni- 
versalism exhibited by, 716; sufferings 
of, 698; his task of awakening the 
motherland, 715-20; on universal Reli- 
gion, 711, 714, 715; veritable ‘lion of 
Wanta’, 716; his work in England, 
710, 722 . , , 

Vogel (Professor), his Antiquities of Lhamba 
State, 276n.; on prevalence of self-immo- 
lation, 73 

Vohu-Mano, 539, 541, 544 
Votive columns (dhvajas), custom of erecting, 
128 

Vraja, 190, 406 

Vrata(s) (religious vows), 11, 96, 516, 517 
Vrndavana, 7, 55, 187, 188, 190, 192, 195, 

’ 198, 199, 202, 477, 670; great centre of 
Bengal Vaisnavism, 189; Itld, 197n.; no 
place for idnta-bhakta, 197; two as- 

pects of Sri Krsna’s Ula in, 191; unique 
relation of love in, 191 
^Vrsabha\ term applied to Rudra, 64 
Vrsala, 113n. 

Vrsni(s), 37, 113. 114, 115, 117, 122, 127; 

clan, 123; five vamsaviras of, 115, 127; 

Ksatriyas, republic of, 114; people. Re- 
publican Corporation of, 116 
Vrtra, 110 
Vrttis, 259 

Vyaghrapada, a Siddha, 306 
Vyasa (Veda-) (see Badarayana, Krsna-Dvai- 
payana), 503; his Brahma-Sutra, 174; 
on dharma, 14 

Vyasaraya, 349, 351, 352, 353 • 

Vyuhals), 127, 214; decline in worship of, 
129; doctrine, 137; four, 55, 126-29; 

fourfold, 43 


Waddell, his The Buddhism of rtbet_ or 
Lamaism, 27 In.; on Kalacakrayana, 
270-71 

Wahhabi movement, 62, 586 

Weber, 7 On., 73 

Wells, H. G., on future role of religion, 
727; his The Outline of History, 727 

Wheel, of Dharma, Buddha’s promulgation 
of, 490; of life, 16-17 

Widow remarriage, advocated by Brahmo 
Samaj, 627 

Winternitz, 241 " 

Woman, object of veneration to all Tan- 
trika schools, 243; status of, Vedic 
recognition of, 635 
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Woodroffe, Sir John, 227; his The Garland 
of Letters (Varnamala), 258n.; his The 
Serpent Power, 236,‘ 249n.; his Shakti and 
Shakta, 21 In., 212n.; his The World as 
Power, 235 

Word (see logos), 640, 703; holy, 325; power 
of, 113n. 

World(s), other, 17-18; -process, 16; -process, 
three explanations of, 18-19; sthula and 
suksma, 18; -systems (see cycles), 23 
World Missionary Conference, 568 
World’s Fair, at Chicago, 706, 707 
Worship, different modes of, 245; forms of, 
438-39; saparivara, 450 
Worshippers, different types of, 436-37 

Xavier, Francis, 552, 562 

Yadava(s), 15, 114, 116, 120; clan, 122; 

-Satvata-Vrsni, 114, 115, 116, 118, 121, 
123, 127; tribe, 37, 116 
Yadu(s), 65, 114 

Yaga{s), 96, 447, 449; -§ala and temple com- 
pared, 448 
Yahveh, 21 
Yajamana, 447 

Yajna(s) (see sacrifices), 12, 33, 34, 110, 122, 
470; -prakarana, 216 
Yajfiavalkya, his Suryarya-siotra, 473 
Yajfiopavita, 536 

Yayur-Veda, 241; stories concerning Rudra’s 
exploits in, 64 
Yajus, 464n.; priest, 467 
Yaksagdna, operatic play, 510 
Yahsas, 17, 57, 116, 479 
Yama, 57, 117, 121n., 131 
Yama(s), 25, 407 

Ydmala, Brahma, 216, 217, 218, 241; Indra, 
216; Jayadratha, 216, 218, 219; Kanda 
(Skanda) and Kubera, 216; Pihgaldmata, 
218; Rudra, 216, 217, 241; $akti, 241; 
of Siva and Sakti, 94; Vayu, 216; Visnu, 
216, 241; Yama, 216 

Yamala(s), 241, 470; heterodox character of, 
217; indicate great development in Tan- 
tric sadhana, 217; literature, date of, 
216; principal, 216-17; represent Bhai- 
rava tradition, 216 

Yamuna, 57, 116, 121, 123, 295, 407, 484, 
487, 500; appears as daughter of Vivas- 
vat, _121n. 

Yamunacarya, ' 54, 143; his accession and 

literary activities, 173-74; his Agama- 
pramanya,^ 173; his Gitdrtha-sahgraha 
and Mahapurusa-nirnaya, 174; his Sid- 
dhitraya, Sri-catuh§loki , and Stotraratna, 
173 

Yantra{s), 52, 238, 253, 272, 417, 437; is 
potent, 239; -tattva, 292 


Yaska, his Niruhta, 109 
Yasna, 538, 539, 541 
Yasoda, 190, 206 

Yatra{s), 517; in the sense of festival, 518; 

in the sense of theatrical performance, 
518 

Yavana(s), 114, 117, 717 
Yayati, 114 

Yoga, 96, 115, 125, 216, 228, 238, 240, 244 
262, 264, 267, 269, 339, 377, 378, 387’ 

391, 403, 406, 648, 662, 667, 668, 672,’ 

702, 720; astronomical and astrological 
association of, 220; emphasizes self-reli- 
ance in spiritual life, 27; its influence 

on Bengal Muslims, 298-99; Satvata, 115 
Yogacara, philosophy, 220 
Yogdhga, 105, 106 
Yoga-Sutra, 25, 41 

Yogavdsistha, jndna-bhumikds of, 244 
YogT(s), 263 269, 280, 281; his attitude to 
physical death, 289; Gorakh-panthl, 280; 
Kanphata, 4; Natha, 280; Pantha (sect), 
388; school of, 379; ways of, 289-90 
Yogic schools, some later, 291-99 
Yogin(s), 23, 125, 267 
Yoginr-kaula, of Kamarupa, 223 
Yoginls, divinities, 258 
Yonis, Buddhist texts mention ei&h tv-four 
lacs of, 274 ^ 

Yudhisthira, truthfulness of* 11 
Yugas, 18; four, commencement of, 480 
YugTs (see Yogis) 

Yuvan, 64 

Zacharias, H.C.E., his Renascent India, 625 
Zarathushtra, 57, 541; birth and parentage 
of, 533-34; contemporary of the earlier 
Vedic rsis, 535; early life and spiritual 
attainment of, 534; essential philosophy 
of the message of, 541; Gdthds of, 538; 
means ‘he of the golden light’, 534; his 
message and its propagation, 535, 538-43; 
regarded man and woman as equal in 
spiritual matters, 540; his special em- 
phasis on service of humanity, 543; 
his teaching as to how to live in the 
world, 542-43; his teaching is pure mono- 
theism, 542; three great commandments 
of, 545 

Zarathushtratema, 535 

Zeigenbalg, his Tamil translation of the 
four Gospels, 553 
Zhatho genna, 425n.-26n. 

Zoroaster (see Zarathushtra), 6, 62 
Zoroastrian(s), 9, 10; are ‘Fire-worshippers’, 
539 

Zoroastrianism, 67. 465, 533-46; literature 
of, 537-38 
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